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PREFACE. 


In  preparing  the  Eighth  Edition  of  the  present  work,  I  have 
endeavored  throughout  to  replace  old  and  doubtful,  by  new  and  more 
certain  materials,  and  so  to  blend  and  incorporate  the  additions,  that 
the  bulk  of  the  work  shall  not  be  increased.  Hence,  although  nearly 
thirty  new  engravings  have  been  added,  this  edition  is  not  more  than 
thirty-two  pages  longer  than  the  preceding  one. 

In  the  chapter  on  Inflammation,  which  is  entirely  new,  I  have 
endeavored  to  present  the  facts  in  a  modern  practical  guise,  stripped 
of  the  formal  old  Hunterian  phraseology.  ^  Pyaemia  and  Phlegmasia 
Dolens  are  removed  from  the  chapter  on  the  Veins,  and  are  treated  of 
in  their  natural  alliance  with  Erysipelas  and  diffused  Inflammation. 
Due  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  use  and  abuse  of  Caustics  in  the 
treatment  of  Cancer.  The  arrangement  of  the  Chapters  on  Injuries 
has  been  altered,  so  as  to  give  due  prominence  to  the  comparative 
safety  of  Subcutaneous  Injuries.  The  whole  chapter  on  Gun-shot 
Wounds  has  been  written,  afresh  and  very  much  enlarged,  from 
materials  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  Mr.  George  Lawson.  The 
chapter  on  the  Eye  has  again  been  most  kindly  revised  by  Mr. 
Haynes  Walton,  whom  I  have,  besides,  to  thank  for  the  materials  for 
a  section  on  the  Ophthalmoscope.  The  treatment  of  Anchylosis  by 
forcible  extension ;  and  of  Syphilis  by  fumigation ;  the  recent  im- 
provements in  Ovariotomy,  and  in  the  treatment  of  Vesico-vaginal 
Fistula;  the  radical  cure  of  Hernia;  and  the  subject  of  chloroform 
and  the  too  frequent  deadly  results  of  its  administration,  may  be 
mentioned  as  having  received  special  addition  or  improvement: 
whilst  in  the  last  chapter  I  have  taken  pains  to  bring  into  small  com- 
pass the  latest  and  best  information  on  Excision  of  the  Knee-Joint. 
It  will  indeed  be  a  reproach  to  surgeons,  if  this  humane  and  rational 
operation  shall  be  discontinued  on  the  plea  of  want  of  success  or 
large  mortality  resulting. 

This  leads  me  to  speak  of  Statistics,  of  which  very  few  notices 
appear  in  the  following  pages,  partly  from  want  of  space,  and  partly 
because  much  of  the  statistical  information  which  yet  exists  is  inte- 
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resting  rather  than  useful,  and  may  even  from  its  imperfection  be 
perverted  to  unfair  purposes.  To  give  the  gross  mortality  after 
operations  is  interesting ;  but  that  which  is  required  for  use,  is  an 
enumeration  of  all  cases,  so  related  that  they  may  be  classified,  and 
the  conditions  of  mortality  made  evident:  and  this  work  has  now 
been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  other  zealous  laborers,  and 
in  a  few  years  will  amount  to  a  really  useful  body  of  facts.  Mean- 
while some  conclusions  appear  which  well  deserve  to  be  followed  up. 
For  instance,  when  we  learn  from  Mr.  Bryant  that  of  Amputations 
generally  25  per  cent,  are  fatal,  30  per  cent,  of  the  lower,  10  per  cent, 
of  the  upper  limbs,  and  that  Pyaemia  is  the  cause  of  death  in  42  per 
cent,  of  the  fatal  cases,  and  in  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
amputated,  we  may  ask  whether  this  is  or  is  not  a  preventable  cause ; 
and  whether  the  arrangements  of  hospitals,  the  sponges,  and  other 
substances  applied  to  wounds,  the  persons  by  whom  they  are  applied, 
the  mode  of  dressing,  and  the  details  of  attendance  on  the  patients, 
are  regulated  in  accordance  with  what  is  known  of  the  causes  of  the 
allied  disease — puerperal  fever — so  as  it  possible  to  avoid  this  deci- 
mation ;  or  whether  it  is  not  looked  upon  as  an  inevitable  "  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence,"  just  as  typhoid  fever  was  twenty  years  ago  ? 

The  new  wood  engravings  have  been  made  by  Butterworth  and 
Heath  from  the  original  drawings  of  my  friend  Dr.  Westmacott,  with 
the  exception  of  those  relating  to  the  Ophthalmoscope  and  Intussus- 
ception, which  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Walmsley. 

ROBERT  DRUITT. 

87  Uk&tford  Strrbt,  Mayfaib,  Lokdom,  W. 
iBt  October,  1850. 


AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE. 


To  secure  for  the  present  enlarged  edition  of  "  Druitt's  Surgery" 
a  continuance  of  the  favor  which  the  work  has  hitherto  enjoyed  in 
this  country,  it  has  been  passed  through  the  press  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  competent  surgeon,  who  has  made  some  few  additions 
relating  to  matters  which  may  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
author,  especially  with  regard  to  novelties  in  American  practice.  All 
that  has  thus  been  introduced,  including  about  one  hundred  illustra- 
lions,  is  designated  by  inclosure  in  brackets  [ — ]. 

As  the  notes  of  the  former  editors.  Dr.  Flint  and  Dr.  Sargent,  have 
been  embodied  in  these  additions,  or  in  the  revision  of  the  volume  by 
the  author,  their  retention  in  a  separate  form  has  no  longer  been 
necessary. 

Several  editions  of  the  work  having  appeared  in  London  since  the 
last  American  reprint  (which  was  from  the  fourth  English  edition), 
the  present  volume  will  be  found  materially  enlarged  by  the  repeated 
revisions  of  the  author.  The  principal  modifications  and  improve- 
ments are  detailed  in  the  Preface,  and  their  extent  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact  that  the  work  now  contains  one-third  more  matter  and 
nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  more  illustrations  than  when  last  pre- 
sented to  the  American  profession,  rendering  a  smaller  type  and  an 
enlarged  page  requisite  to  prevent  an  inconvenient  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  volume.  This  enlargement  strengthens  the  reasons  ad- 
duced on  a  former  occasion  for  modifying  the  title  from  "The 
Surgeon's  Vade  Mecum  "  to  "  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Modern 
Surgery." 

Philadelphia,  August,  1860. 
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A    SYSTEM 
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MODERN    SURGERY. 


PART   I. 


ON  SOME  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  WHICH  MAY 
ACCOMPANY  LOCAL  DISEASE  OR  INJURY. 


CHAPTER    I. 

PROSTRATION,   OR  COLLAPSE. 

Certain  affections  of  the  nenroas  system  may  be  caased  by,  or  may  ac- 
company, or  follow,  or  complicate,  varioas  diseases  and  injaries. 

Bat  when  we  speak  of  affections  of  the  nervoas  system,  we  do  not  speak 
of  anything  immaterial  or  psychical ;  for  every  pain,  every  disorder  of  mo- 
tion, or  of  thought,  depends,  without  doubt  (so  far  as  surgery  is  concerned), 
upon  physical  conditions,  although  we  are  not  at  present  able  to  state  what 
such  conditions  may  be. 

Definition. — We  shall  begin  by  describing  the  state  commonly  known  as 
prostration,  or  collapse,  or  sliock  to  the  nervous  system;  by  which  terms 
we  signify  that  general  depression  of  the  powers  and  actions  of  life,  which 
immediately  follows  any  severe  injury. 

Symptoms. — The  usual  symptoms  are,  that  the  patient  lies  cold,  and  half 
unconscious ;  with  a  feeble  pulse  and  imperfect  sighing  respiration.  If  the 
symptoms  are  analyzed,  they  will  be  found  to  be  compounded,  1st.  Of  the 
effects  of  depression  of  the  heart's  action ;  including  the  symptoms  commonly 
known  by  the  term  syncope;  and  2d.  Of  the  effects  of  shock,  or  interruption 
to  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system ;  and  it  will  be  found  that 
these  sets  of  symptoms  are  unequally  combined  in  various  cases.  Thus,  some- 
times depression  of  the  vascular  system  predominates,  and  the  patient  lies 
in  a  state  of  perfect  syncope,  with  the  pulse  and  respiration  imperceptible. 
Sometimes  the  nervous  system  is  chiefly  affected,  the  patient  being  insensible, 
even  though  the  heart's  action  is  restored ;  or  bewildered  and  incoherent,  as 
though  intoxicated ;  or  even  comatose,  as  though  he  had  taken  a  narcotic 
poison.  Nausea  and  vomiting ;  hiccup ;  suppression  of  urine ;  and  in  chil- 
dren, convulsions,  are  also  very  frequent  symptoms. 

The  duration  of  these  symptoms  is  also  extremely  various.  Sometimes 
they  pass  off  very  quickly ;  but  they  may  remain  even  for  forty-eight  hours 
before  reaction  is  thoroughly  established. 

Terminations. — The  process  of  recovery  from  collapse  is  commonly  called 
reoMon;  and  if  this  is  healthy  and  moderate,  and  especially  if  the  collapse 
does  not  arise  from  injury  of  any  vital  organ,  and  is  not  attended  with  the 
3  '  (33) 
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other  anfaTorable  drcamstances  to  be  mentioned  presently,  it  will  lead  to 
complete  recovery. 

Secondly.  If  reaction  be  imperfectly  deyeloped,  or  if  the  injury  to  the 
nerToas  system  be  severe,  that  state  of  nervons  irritation  may  follow  which 
is  described  in  the  next  chapter. 

Thirdly.  If  reaction  be  altogether  wanting,  the  collapse  will  terminate  in 
death  by  syncope  or  asthenia. 

Causes. — Collapse  may  be  caused  by  every  variety  of  injury  to  which 
mind  or  body  is  liable ; — great  and  sudden  extremes  of  grief,  or  joy,  or  fear, 
or  cold ; — large  doses  of  any  corrosive  or  sedative  poison,  such  as  arsenic, 
or  tobacco ; — great  loss  of  blood,  and  mechanical  injuries.  It  is  most  im- 
portant that  the  surgeon  should  know  what  injuries  are  most  likely  to  be 
followed  by  fatal  collapse,  in  order  that  he  may  have  proper  matenals  for 
giving  his  prognosis.     They  are : — 

Injuries  of  organs  that  are  necessary  to  life,  as  the  stomach  and  brain,  or 
that  are  intimately  connected  with  the  visceral  system  of  nerves,  as  the  testicle 
and  eye ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  severe  concussion  of  these  organs  may 
extinguish  life  instantaneously ; — extensive  injuries  of  any  sort,  especially  of 
the  skin  and  joints; — ^lacerated  and  gunshot  wounds;  extensive  bums; — 
and  injuries  that  cause  very  great  pain.  Sevore  pain,  by  itself,  is  capable 
of  exhausting  the  vital  powers. 

Lastly.  Injuries  occurring  to  the  very  aged ;  or  to  persons  that  are  enfeebled 
by  excess  and  intemperance,  or  by  long-standing  bodily  disease,  or  mental 
depression ;  injuries,  moreover,  which  produce  a  state  of  blood  unfavorable 
for  reparation,  or  which  find  the  blood  in  that  state.  From  this  it  will  be 
learned  that  the  slightest  injury  or  surgical  operation  may  prove  fatal  to 
persons  who  labor  under  chronic  organic  disease,  especially  of  the  kidneys; 
or  who  have  been  harassed  by  continued  anxiety  and  despondency  of  mind ; 
so  that  in  almost  any  case  a  firm  persuasion  that  recovery  is  impossible  is 
almost  sufficient  to  render  it  so. 

Treatment. — Supposing  a  patient  to  have  just  received  a  severe  injury, 
and  that  independently  of  hemorrhage,  or  of  any  local  injury,  he  is  in  such  a 
state  of  faintness  and  depression  as  to  render  his  life  precarious,  the  indica- 
tion is,  to  excite  the  heart  and  brain  to  a  moderate  and  healthy  reaction.  The 
remedies  are,  stimulants,  of  which  hot  brandy  and  water  (or  Formula  27)  is 
the  best ; — nourishment,  such  as  beef-tea ; — and  warmth  by  means  of  blankets, 
or  of  heated  bricks,  or  bottles  of  hot  water  put  under  the  axillae  and  between 
the  thighs.  When  warmth  and  circulation  are  restored,  the  surgeon  will 
hold  his  hand,  so  that  he  may  not  run  the  risk  of  setting  up  fever,  or  of  bring- 
ing on  hemorrhage  from  any  internal  organ  that  may  have  been  injured. — 
Vomiting  may  be  allayed  by  soda  water  with  brandy,  or  by  sucking  ice ;  or 
by  a  full  dose  of  opium  (gr.  ii.) ;  or  by  an  opiate  enema  (F.  101),  or  by  a 
mustard  poultice  (F.  156)  to  the  epigastrium. — Hiccup  may  be  relieved  by 
small  doses  of  sp.  aetheris  comp. — Convulsions^  delirium^  and  coma,  are  to 
be  treated  accoitling  to  the  state  of  the  circulation ;  by  ammonia  and  stimu- 
lants whilst  it  is  depressed,  but  by  a  very  cautious  purging,  and  by  applica- 
tion of  cold  to  the  head,  if  they  remain  after  the  circulation  is  restored,  and 
the  pulse  has  become  firm. 

Finally,  the  vulgar  and  mischievous  habit  of  bleeding  patients  immediately 
after  an  injury,  before  they  have  recovered  from  a  state  of  faintness  and  de- 
pression, needs  only  to  be  mentioned  to  be  condemned.' 

1  See  Travera  on  Constitutional  Irritation,  Hunter  on  the  Blood,  cliap.  ii.,  [and  Qross, 
System  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  chap.  z.  sect,  i.] 
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CHAPTER    II. 

DELIRIUM  TRAUMATIOUM. 

Definition. — Disturbance  of  the  brain,  of  the  nature  of  delirium  tremens, 
following  mechanical  injuries,  especially  in  persons  of  middle  age  and  intem- 
perate habits. 

Symptoms. — There  is  usually  some  anxiety  about  the  region  of  the  heart ; 
the  breathing  is  oppressed  and  sighing ;  the  pulse  exceedingly  rapid  and 
bounding,  but  soft  and  compressible ;  the  face  is  flushed,  and  there  may  be 
vomiting.  But  the  principal  feature  is  a  peculiar  delirium,  precisely  similar 
to  the  delirium  tremens.  The  tongue  is  moist  and  tremulous ;  there  is  a 
general  tremor  of  the  muscles ;  the  skin  is  covered  with  perspiration ;  the 
patient  is  totally  sleepless,  irritable  in  his  temper,  answers  questions  in  a 
snappish,  or  peevish,  or  incoherent  manner ;  is  often  anxious  to  call  himself 
perfectly  well ;  and,  as  the  malady  increases,  he  becomes  restless,  impatient, 
and  talkative ;  wishes  perhaps  to  get  out  of  bed,  and  attempts  to  injure  his 
attendants,  and  soon  becomes  most  furiously  maniacaL  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, the  delirium  is  of  a  milder  cast ;  the  patient  is  haunted  with  extrava- 
gant ideas  and  spectral  illusions ;  or  fancies  himself  busied  in  his  ordinary 
avocations,  and  talks  perpetually  about  them. 

Terminations. — The  prognosis  will  be  very  unfavorable  if  the  excitement 
is  violent,  as  that  soon  leads  to  coma  and  death.  There  will  be  some  hope, 
however,  if  the  pulse  becomes  more  tranquil  and  firm,  and  especially  if  the 
patient  sleeps. 

Diagnosis. — This  state  of  nervous  system  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  effects  of  pyaemia,  although  the  distinction  may  not  be  always  easy.  The 
treatment,  however,  is  much  the  same. 

Treatment. — The  indications  are  to  moderate  the  excitement,  procure 
sleep,  and  support  the  strength. 

"If  in  twelve  hours,  or  earlier,  after  an  injury,"  says  Mr.  Vincent,  "the 
pulse  does  not  indicate  increased  action,  if  it  becomes  fluttering  and  unequal, 
when  the  surface  does  not  seem  to  evolve  heat;  when  the  countenance  is 
listless,  and  the  patient  reports  himself  better  than  it  might  be  expected ; 
and  particularly  if  he  is  not  clear  in  his  answers,  then  the  best  of  all  stimuli, 
brandy,  should  be  thrown  in,  and  if  there  be  delirium,  opium."  The  opium 
may  be  given  either  in  one  full  dose  (such  as  gr.  iL — iii.  of  solid  opium,  or 
111  xl. — Ix.  of  Battley's  solution),  or  in  repeated  small  doses  (such  as  gr.  ^  ^, 
every  hour  or  two  hours) ;  the  repeated  small  doses  being,  perhaps,  best,  if 
debility  and  restlessness  are  very  great.  Beef- tea  and  other  mild  nourish, 
ment  should  be  given,  and,  if  the  patient  be  an  habitual  drunkard,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  allow  him  to  choose  his  favorite  liquor,  and  not  to  stint  him  in 
it.  Mental  excitement  is  better  allayed  by  one  or  two  kind  but  firm  atten- 
dants than  by  straps  and  strait-waistcoats.  The  head  should  be  frequently 
bathed  with  tepid  water,  and  the  bowels  be  opened  by  mild  aperients.  If 
coma  supervenes,  counter-irritation  by  means  of  sinapisms  or  blisters  to  the 
scalp,  feet,  or  calves  of  the  legs,  may  be  tried.* 

1  Copland's  Did.  Art.  Delirinm;  GntTes's  Clinical  Medicine,  1843,  p.  452;  Vincent, 
Obeerrationa  on  Surgical  Practice,  Lond.  1S48,  p.  105 ;  [Gross's  System  of  Surgery,  vol. 
L  chap.  X.  sect,  ii.] 
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CHAPTER    III. 

TETANUS. 
SECTION  I. — INTRODUCTORY. 

Definition. — Tetanus  is  a  disease  manifested  by  tonic  or  continnons 
spasm  and  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion. 

Division. — (1.)  It  is  divided  into  the  idiopathic,  or  that  which  arises 
from  some  disorder  of  the  blood  or  nervous  system  without  wound,  and  the 
traumatic,  or  that  which  is  caused  by  a  wound.  (2.)  It  may  be  acute  or 
chronic,  (3.)  It  may  be  general  or  partial;  and  when  partial  it  is  mostly 
confined  to  the  neck  and  jaws,  constituting  triitmus,  or  locked  jaw.  (4.)  It 
is  called  opisthotonos,  when  the  body  is  curved  backwards,  as  it  most  com- 
monly is ;  emprosthotonos,  when  it  is  curved  forward ;  and  pleurosthotonos, 
when  it  is  drawn  to  one  side,  this  being  the  most  uncommon.  (5.)  The 
trismus  infantum,  or  neonatorum,  which  attacks  children  soon  after  birth, 
is  usually  made  a  distinct  species.  (6.)  Tetanus  may  in  its  type  be  inter- 
mittent, when  it  is  caused  by  marsh  miasmata,  as  it  may  be  occasionally,  like 
almost  every  other  nervous  affection.  (T.)  Lastly,  there  is  the  hysterical 
tetanus  ;  in  which  all  the  outward  symptoms  of  tetanus  are  produced,  as  a 
consequence  of  an  hysterical  state  of  the  system. 
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Symptoms. — The  patient  first  complains  of  stiffness  and  pain  of  the  neck 
and  jaws,  as  from  a  cold ;  his  voice  is  husky ;  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  put 
out  his  tongue,  and  his  countenance  is  observed  to  have  a  peculiar  expres- 
sion, resembling  a  painful  smile,  because  the  corners  of  the  mouth  and  eyes 
are  drawn  outwards  by  incipient  spasm  of  the  facial  muscles.  In  the  next 
place,  the  muscles  of  mastication  and  deglutition  become  fixed  and  rigid 
with  spasm,  so  that  the  mouth  is  permanently  closed,  and  there  is  great 
difficulty  of  swallowing,  especially  liquids.  To  these  symptoms  succeed  a 
fixed  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  shooting  to  the  back,  and  a  convulsive 
difficulty  of  breathing,  indicating  that  the  diaphragm  and  muscles  of  the 
glottis  are  affected  ;  and  the  spasm  now  extends  to  the  muscles  of  the  trunk 
and  limbs,  rendering  them  completely  fixed  and  rigid.  The  abdomen  feels 
remarkably  hard ;  there  is  obstinate  constipation,  and  frequently  difficult 
micturition  from  spasm  of  the  perineal  muscles ;  the  pupils  are  contracted  ; 
and  the  saliva  flows  from  the  mouth,  because  the  patient  is  unable  to  swallow 
it.  This  spasm  never  ceases  entirely ;  but  it  occasionally  has  a  lull,  and 
then  comes  on  again  in  fits  of  greater  violence.  Such  fits  are  easily  brought 
on  by  any  disturbance,  such  as  an  attempt  to  swallow,  or  by  any  other  bodily 
movement  or  mental  excitement,  and  most  remarkably  by  slight  causes  affect- 
ing the  surface  of  the  skin  ;  such  as  currents  of  cold  air.  There  are  generally 
some  snatches  of  relaxation  during  sleep.  Meanwhile  the  intellect  is  undis- 
turbed, and  the  pulse  may  be  natural,  except  during  a  severe  paroxysm, 
which  quickens  it,  and  causes  perspiration  and  thirst. 

Termination. — (1.)  If  the  case  is  about  to  end  fatally,  the  paroxysms 
become  more  frequent  and  violent,  and  the  breathing  more  and  more  embar- 
rassed by  spasm  of  the  diaphragm  and  of  the  muscles  of  the  glottis ;  and  at 
last  the  patient  dies,  either  from  exhaustion  or  from  suffocation ; — either 
because  the  nervous  system  is  worn  out  by  the  violence  of  the  spasm ;  or 
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because  the  respiration  is  suspended  long  enough  to  cut  off  the  necessary 
supply  of  arterial  blood  from  the  brain,  and  so  to  induce  insensibility.  The 
most  usual  period  of  death  is  the  third  or  fourth  day ;  sometimes  it  is  post- 
poned till  t^e  eighth  or  tenth,  but  rarely  later.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
the  case*  recorded  of  a  negro  who  injured  his  hand,  and  died  of  tetanus  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  cases  of  death  within  twenty-four  hours  are  by 
no  means  uncommon.  (2.)  When  acute  tetanus  terminates  favorably,  still 
the  patient's  recovery  may  not  be  complete  for  weeks  or  months ; — partly 
because  of  the  strainings  and  lacerations  which  the  muscles  have  suffered, — 
partly  because  of  the  remaining  tendency  to  spasm,  which  very  slowly  yields 
and  is  apt  to  be  temporarily  aggravated  by  very  slight  causes,  especially 
cold  and  damp.  But  in  some  rare  instances  the  disease  has  been  removed 
ahnost  instantaneously  by  the  removal  of  its  exciting  cause. 

Pboonosis. — The  prognosis  in  acute  tetanus  is  extremely  unfavorable, 
especially  if  traumatic ;  it  is  more  favorable  in  the  idiopathic,  and  the  chronic 
generally  gets  well  of  itself.  Death  very  seldom  occurs  after  the  twelfth 
day.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  the  prognosis  is  favorable  if 
the  complaint  is  partial ; — if  it  does  not  affect  the  muscles  of  the  glottis ; — 
if  it  has  lasted  some  days  without  increasing  materially  in  severity ; — if  it 
is  sensibly  mitigated  by  the  remedies  employed  ; — if  the  pulse  is  not  much 
accelerated  ; — if  the  patient  sleeps ; — and  if  he  has  been  subject  to  it  before 
in  an  intermittent  form.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prospect  will  be  unfavor- 
able, if  the  spasms  continually  increase  in  severity,  and  especially  if  they 
affect  the  muscles  of  the  glottis. 

Diagnosis. — Tetanus  may  be  distinguished  from  hydrophobia  by  the 
spasms  being  continuous,  and  by  the  patient  being  in  general  sensible,  and 
calm  to  the  last ; — whereas  in  hydrophobia,  there  are  fits  of  general  con- 
vulsions with  perfect  intermissions,  and  the  patient  is  mostly  delirious. 
Inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  of  its  membranes,  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  pain  in  the  back  and  fever,  and  by  the  paraplegia  and  coma  which 
supervene  in  most  cases. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  morbid  appearances  that  have  been  found  in 
different  cases  are  as  follow  : — Increased  vascularity  of  the  membranes  and 
substance  of  the  spinal  cord,  with  or  without  effusion  of  serum ; — more 
rarely  the  same  appearances  may  be  found  in  the  cranium ;  flakes  of  carti- 
lage and  spicula  of  bone  deposited  in  the  membranes  of  the  spinal  cord ; — 
vascularity  of  the  nerves  leading  from  the  wounded  part ; — of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  ;  and  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia ; — and  conges- 
tion of  the  lungs.  But  there  is  not  one  of  these  morbid  changes  that  is 
constantly,  and  except  the  first,  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  is  even  fre- 
quently, found.  The  muscles  are  extremely  rigid  after  death,  and  ecchymosed 
or  ruptured  in  many  parts  ; — ^the  blood  is  mostly  uncoagulated. 

Causes. — Tetanus  may  be  caused  by  wounds  and  external  injuries  of 
every  description,  but  especially  by  lacerated  and  punctured  wounds  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  gunshot  wounds,  compound  fractures,  compound  dislocation 
of  the  thumb,  and  wounds  irritated  by  foreign  matters,  or  in  which  nerves 
are  exposed.  Mr.  Morgan  knew  it  even  caused  by  a  blow  with  a  school- 
master's ferule  ;  but  it  is  very  rarely  caused  by  clean  simple  incisions.  The 
period  at  which  it  may  come  on  after  an  injury  is  very  uncertain.  Some- 
times it  occurs  very  quickly,  if  the  patient  is  predisposed  to  it  Sometimes 
it  seems  to  be  induced  by  the  great  pain  and  irritation  of  a  wound  during 
its  inflammatory  state  :  but  the  most  common  period  is,  when  the  wound  is 
nearly  healed. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  most  instances  some  concurrent  or  predis- 

>  Rees's  Encjcloptedia,  Art.  Tetanus. 
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posing  cause,  in  addition  to  an  external  injury,  is  required  to  produce  tetanus. 
Of  such  causes,  the  best  established  are,  1st,  an  irritated  state  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal mucous  membrane  ]*  and,  2dl7,  exposure  to  cold  damp  night  air 
during  warm  weather,  or  in  a  warm  climate  ;  consequently,  tetanus  is  much 
more  prevalent  and  fatal  in  warm  than  in  cold  or  temperate  climates. 

The  same  causes,  cold  and  visceral  irritation,  namely,  which  predispose  to 
the  traumatic,  may  of  themselves  produce  the  idiopathic  tetanus.  Thus  the 
latter  may  be  a  consequence  of  various  visceral  irritations,  especially  of  the 
womb.  Whytt  gives  the  case  of  a  girl,  aged  twenty,  who  caught  cold  during 
the  menstrual  period,  and  died  of  tetanus  in  eighteen  hours ;  and  tbe  author 
knows  a  case  in  which  fatal  trismus  followed  uterine  irritation,  consequent 
on  abortion.' 

Tetanus  may  also  be  caused  by  certain  poisons,  especially  the  nux  vomica. 

Pathology. — The  spasms  of  tetanus  affecting  as  they  do  all  the  voluntary 
muscles,  must  evidently  depend  on  some  morbid  condition  of  that  central 
organ,  the  spinal  cord  and  medulla  oblongata,  from  which  all  the  voluntary 
muscles  are  supplied  with  nerves.  What  that  condition  is,  is  unknown.  It 
may  be  dependent  on  a  peculiar  state  of  blood,  inasmuch  as  we  know  that 
when  blood  containing  strychnine  circulates  through  the  nervous  centres,  it 
causes  tetanic  symptoms.  Or  it  may  depend  on  some  disturbance  in  nervous 
action,  independently  of  the  blood,  of  which  we  are  profoundly  ignorant. 
Such  nervous  disturbance  may  be  centric,  that  is,  may  depend  on  causes 
affecting  the  spinal  marrow  itself ;  or  exceniric,  that  is  to  say,  may  depend 
on  irritation  of  some  other  part  of  the  body,  which  irritation  is  conveyed  to 
the  spinal  cord  by  the  sentient  or  afferent,  or,  in  Dr..  Hall's  language,  excito- 
motor  nerves. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  morbid  condition  cannot  be  regarded  as  inflam- 
matory in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  because  the  spinal  cord  is  often 
found  after  death  without  a  trace  of  vascularity,  and  because  tetanus  may 
be  established  during  a  state  of  depression  and  collapse  that  would  be  quite 
incompatible  with  inflammation. 

Although,  however,  it  is  most  certain  that  inflammation  is  not  essential 
to  the  existence  of  tetanus,  still  it  is  equally  certain  that  there  is  one  class 
of  tetanic  cases  which  presents  a  well-marked  inflammatory  character.  They 
commence  with  shivering  and  pain,  are  attended  with  fever,  and,  if  fatal, 
display  on  inspection,  congestion,  serous  effusion,  softening  or  purulent  de- 
posit, in  some  part  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord."  But  this  class  is  a  small 
one. 

Treatment. — The  indications  are,  1st,  To  remove,  so  far  as  we  are  able, 
all  conditions,  known  or  believed  to  have  the  power  of  creating  the  tetanic 
state ;  and,  2d,  To  give  the  patient  every  chance  of  spontaneous  recovery, 
by  husbanding  his  strength  till  the  disease  shall  cease  of  itself. 

In  the  local  treatment,  the  first  points  to  be  accomplished  are,  to  remove 
all  extraneous  bodies  from  the  wound,  if  there  be  one  ;  to  make  incisions,  if 
necessary,  for  the  free  discharge  of  pus,  or  for  the  relief  of  inflammatory 
swelling  and  tension ;  and  if  any  isolated  portion  of  nerve  or  tendon  happens 

>  For  oases  arisiDg  from  intestinal  irritation,  vide  Med.  Oai.  vol.  i.  p.  646 ;  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  vii.  p.  459  ;  Ibid.  vol.  vii.  p.  474,  et  seq. ;  Ab^niethj,  Lectures  on  Surgery, 
London,  1835,  p.  23;  Travers,  Further  Inquiry  concerning  Constitutional  Irritation, 
London,  1835,  p.  397 ;  Foumier-Pesoay,  Die.  de  Sc.  M6<L  PariH,  1821,  vol.  It.  p.  9 ; 
Wincelslai  Tmka  de  Krxowits,  Commentarius  de  Tetano  llndobonia,  1777  ;  Diotionnaire 
de  M^deoine  et  Chinirgie  Pratique,  Paris,  1836,  Art,  T6tano8 ;  B,  Goooh,  Chirurgioal 
works,  Lond.  1792,  vol.  ii. 

'  See  Cooke's  Morgagni,  vol.  i.  p.  129  ;  and  the  Lancet  for  June  2d,  1838. 

*  For  cases  of  indamniatory  tetanus,  vide  Med.  Oas.  vol.  i.  p.  645  ;  Fonmier-Pescaj, 
op.  cit. ;  Bunuester  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans.  voL  iL  [Also  the  paper  by  Alfred  Poland,  iu 
Uuy's  Hospital  Reports,  3d  series,  voL  ilL] 
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to  be  on  the  stretch,  to  divide  it.  Then  the  part  may  be  fomented  with 
warm  decoction  of  poppies ;  after  which,  warm  opiate  or  belladonna  lotion 
may  be  applied  on  lint,  and  the  whole  part  be  enveloped  in  large  soft  poul- 
tices. Sundry  other  measures  have  been  proposed  in  order  more  effectually 
to  remove  local  irritation ;  such  as  the  division  of  the  principal  nerve  leading 
from  the  wound ;  or,  as  Mr.  Liston  has  proposed,  the  making  a  ^  incision 
above,  so  as  to  isolate  it  and  cut  off  as  much  nervous  communication  as 
possible ;  or  the  destruction  of  a  ragged,  contused,  ill-conditioned  wound 
by  actual  cautery,  as  Larrey  and  others  have  practised  with  great  benefit ; 
or  the  excision  of  the  wound  if  cicatrized  or  nearly  so.  Sometimes,  when 
the  wound  is  nearly  cicatrized,  or  has  ceased  to  suppurate,  the  application 
of  a  blister  or  of  strong  stimulating  ointments  has  been  of  service ;  but,  as 
Mr.  Curling^  observes,  it  happens,  unfortunately,  that  the  tetanic  condition 
of  the  spinal  cord,  when  fully  established,  is  mostly  independent  of  its  local 
exciting  cause,  and  does  not  cease  on  its  removal.  Hence  amputaiion  of 
the  injured  part  has  very  rarely  been  successful,  and  has  even  aggravated 
the  mischief ;  so  that  as  a  general  rule  it  ought  not  to  be  performed,  unless 
desirable  for  some  other  reason  besides  the  tetanus. 

We  must  next  review  the  constitutional  remedies  that  have  been  employed 
in  tetanus,  stating  their  relative  utility,  and  the  cases  in  which  they  are  most 
likely  to  be  beneficial. 

1.  Antiphlogistic  measures, — Bleeding  cannot  be  used  unless  there  is 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  disease  is  dependent  on,  or  accompanied  by, 
inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Mercury,  given  so  as  to  induce  ptyalism,  was  thought  to  do  good  in 
tetanus  thirty  years  ago,  when  it  was  called  the  sheet  anchor,  and  believed 
to  do  good  in  all  cases.  But  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  it  is 
of  use.  Purgatives  are  indicated,  because  a  loaded  state  of  bowels  is 
known  to  be  a  cause  of  very  morbid  conditions  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
because,  possibly,  they  may  eliminate  some  unnatural  element  in  the  blood. 
Thus,  a  powder  of  calomel  and  jalap  mixed  with  butter  may  be  put  at  the 
back  of  the  tongue,  for  the  patient  to  swallow,  and  may  be  followed  in  an 
hour  with  a  large  dose  of  castor  oil,  or  by  a  drop  or  two  of  croton  oil ;  and 
enemata  of  turpentine  may  be  administered  until  the  bowels  are  completely 
unloaded. 

2.  Sedatives. — Tobacco  once  had  the  credit  of  being  an  efficacious  remedy ; 
but  it  is  so  fatal  a  poison,  and  chloroform  so  much  more  likely  to  do  good, 
that  we  cannot  advise  the  surgeon  to  resort  to  it. 

Cold  is  of  eminent  service  to  animals  affected  with  tetanus ;  and  a  soldier 
was  once  most  unexpectedly  cured  by  exposure  all  night  in  severe  weather. 
It  may  therefore  do  good  to  apply  cold  extensively  to  the  spine  by  means 
of  bladders,  or  ox-gullets  filled  with  ice,  or  with  various  frigorific  mixtures ; 
taking  care  to  support  the  circulation  by  internal  stimulants.'  B.ut  the  cold 
bath,  and  cold  affusion,  although  they  are  of  great  service  in  chronic  tetanus, 
are  most  hazardous  in  the  acute,  and  have  more  than  once  proved  instantly 
fatal. 

3.  Narcotics, — Opium  is  of  most  undoubted  efficacy  in  some  instances, 
probably  those  attended  with  a  painful  wound,  and  weakness.  When  it 
produces  good  effects,  they  are  soon  manifest.  It  may  be  given  in  large 
doses,  in  the  form  of  enema  or  suppository. 

4.  Chloroform. — This  is  the  most  promising  remedy,  and  in  several  cases 
has  been  of  real  service ;  in  others,  on  the  contrary,  either  the  remedy  has 
soon  lost  its  powej  of  mitigating  the  spasms ;  or  else,  although  the  spasms 

I  A  Treatise  on  Tetanus,  being  the  Jacksonian  Prixe  Essaj  for  1834,  by  T.  Blixard 
Curling,  London,  1836,  p.  122. 
s  See  some  ohservatioua  by  Dr.  Todd,  quoted  iu  Ranking,  z.  33. 
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have  been  sabdaed,  the  patient  has  died,  either  from  exhaustion,  or  from 
some  inscrutable  alteration  in  the  nervous  centres.* 

The  Indian  Hemp  has  been  employed  with  yery  good  effects,  by  Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy  and  others  at  Calcutta,  and  by  several  practitioners  in  this 
country  (P.  29). 

5.  Stimulants  and  Tonics. — The  preparations  of  iron  and  bark  have  been 
useful  in  cases  attended  with  marked  debility.  Several  cases  are  on  record 
in  which  recovery  followed  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  in  very  large  quantities.' 

6.  It  is  very  important  to  protect  the  patient  from  all  irritation  and  dis- 
turbance. He  should  be  kept  quiet  and  in  the  dark ;  and  the  administration 
of  remedies  should  be  managed  so  as  to  cause  as  little  annoyance  as  possible. 
The  evacuation  of  the  bowels  should  be  effected  thoroughly  once  for  all ; 
and  the  patient  be  cautioned  against  speaking,  moving,  or  swallowing  oftener 
than  he  can  help. 

Lastly,  in  a  disorder  the  nature  of  which  is  yet  so  obscure,  the  conscien- 
tious surgeon  will  take  care  to  do  no  harm,  if  he  can  do  no  good.  The 
most  positive  and  hopeful  plan,  in  idiopathic  cases,  is  the  thorough  evacua- 
tion of  the  bowels.  This  should  also  be  attended  to  in  traumatic  cases ; 
taking  care  in  both  not  to  use  too  violent  remedies.  Then  chloroform 
inhalation,  or  cold  to  the  spine,  or  morphia,  or  belladonna  in  cautious  doses, 
should  be  tried  in  order  to  mitigate  the  spasms ;  and  in  every  case  the 
inevitable  tendency  to  exhaustion  should  be  kept  in  view,  and  be  combated 
by  food,  by  fermented  liquors,  and  by  quinine  and  other  tonics.  When 
there  is  much  difficulty  of  swallowing,  both  nourishment  and  medicine  must 
be  administered  by  enema,  or  by  passing  a  tube  through  the  nose  down  the 
(Bsophagus.* 

SECTION  III. — CHRONIC  AND  INFANTILE  TETANUS. 

Chronic  Tetanus  is  very  seldom  fatal,  although  in  some  rare  instances 
the  patient  has  died  completely  exhausted  by  its  long  continuance ;  for  it 
sometimes  lasts  several  weeks.  The  principal  remedies  are  aperients,  tonics, 
chloroform,  and  the  shower-bath.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  freely  open, 
but  not  by  too  drastic  medicines.  Electricity,  in  the  form  of  sparks,  or 
weak  shocks  down  the  spine,  would  probably  be  of  service.* 

Trismus  Infantum  is  a  form  of  tetanus  which  is  almost  unknown  in 
England.  It  was  formerly,  however,  exceedingly  prevalent  in  Ireland,  and 
appears  to  be  met  with  there  occasionally,  even  at  present.  It  carries  off  a 
vast  number  of  children  in  the  West  India  Islands ;  and  we  learn  from  Dr. 
Holland,  that  in  the  desolate  rocky  Yestmann  Islands,  on  the  south  coast  of 
Iceland,  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  infants  perished  of  it  in  twenty-five 
years,  although  the  population  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  souls. 
The  causes  appear  to  be,  want  of  ventilation,  and  filth,  or  the  innutritions 
and  unwholesome  diet  of  the  parents,  such  as  the  fish  and  sea-bird  eggs  that 
form  the  only  sustenance  of  the  Yestmann  islanders ;  and  the  use  of  irritating 
applications  to  the  wound  left  by  the  falling  off  of  the  navel-string.  The 
time  at  which  the  disease  appears  is  generally  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  day 
after  birth ;  hence  the  popular  Irish  term,  nine-day  JUs. 

>  See  two  cases  by  Dr.  Cotton  of  Lynn,  Ptot.  Med.  Jonrn.  Mav  15, 1850 ;  fatal,  though 
sufferinf^s  relieved  by  ether  and  chloroform  inhaled ;  case  by  Mr.  Sloman  of  Famham, 
quoted  in  Ranking^s  Abstract,  x.  36 ;  chloroform  soon  lost  influence ;  patient  recovered 
under  calomel  and  morphine. 

*  See  two  cases  in  the  Lancet  for  1845,  vol.  i. 

'  For  an  account  of  the  proposal  to  cure  tetanus  by  inoculatipn  with  the  Woorali 
potAon,  see  Waterton's  Wanderings ;  Brodie^s  Papers  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1811,  p. 
178,  and  1812,  p.  205  ;  and  Morgan*8  Lecture  on  Tetanus.  [Also  the  American  Journal 
(if  the  Medical  Sciences  for  January,  1860,  p.  252.] 

*  Additfon  on  Electricity  in  Convulsive  Diseases,  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.  vol.  ii. 
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The  symplama  are,  locked-jaw,  spasmodic  difficulty  of  breathing  and 
swallowing,  and  general  conTulsions.  They  are  almost  inyariably  attended 
with  diarrhoea,  and  preceded  by  fretfalness,  startings  daring  sleep,  and 
unnsnal  greediness  for  the  breast. 

Treatment  of  any  kind  is  seldom  successful ;  but  it  may  be  presumed  that 
the  warm  bath,  four  or  five  doses  of  calomel  (gr.  i. — iL)  at  intervals  of  four 
or  five  hours,  a  teaspoonful  or  two  of  castor  oil  to  clear  the  bowels,  and 
minute  doses  of  laudanum  (one-eighth  of  a  minim,  cautiously  increased) 
every  two  hours  afterwards,  or  chloroform,  are  the  measures  most  likely  to 
be  of  service.* 


CHAPTER    IV. 

HYSTERIA  AND  HYPOCHONDRIASIS. 

I.  Hysteria  is  a  profound  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system,  most  usually 
affecting  women,  but  not  unknown  in  men.  Our  limits  prevent  us  from  treat- 
ing of  it  further  than  as  it  is  an  occasional  complication  of  surgical  disease ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  it  seems  to  consist  in  an  exaggeration  or  disturbance  of 
the  emotions  of  the  mind,  and  in  the  sensitive  and  motor  powers  of  the  body ; 
and  that  it  may  ensue  upon  disturbance  of  health  of  any  kind,  mental  suffer- 
ing, delay  in  development  of  the  generative  organs,  or  some  chronic  form  of 
mal-assimilation,  such  as  a  latent  gouty  or  rheumatic  taint.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  great  diversity  of  symptoms  it  may  cause,  and  of  the  diseases  it  may 
simulate.  Mental  disturbance  of  all  kinds,  from  the  most  vivid  delirium  to 
the  most  profound  torpor ;  muscular  affections  ranging  between  utter  palsy 
and  frightful  spasm ;  disturbance  of  sensation,  including  the  most  violent 
pains  and  the  most  perfect  numbness ;  irregularity  of  the  circulation,  of  the 
digestion,  and  of  every  other  function  are  among  its  effects. 

As  an  illustration  we  may  refer  to  Hysterical  Tetanus.  A  female  may 
be  seized  with  stiffness  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  jaws,  which  may  extend 
to  the  neck,  and  gradually  invade  the  trunk  and  limbs,  so  as  completely  to 
close  the  mouth,  and  render  the  whole  body  rigid  and  motionless.  The  chief 
points  of  diagnosis  are,  the  hysterical  state  of  the  mind ;  and  the  fact  that 
the  muscular  contraction,  however  great,  may  almost  always  be  overcome  for 
the  moment  by  forcing  the  patient  to  exert  her  volition.  The  best  remedies 
are  gentle  aperients,  valerian,  and  other  antispasmodics,  and  henbane. 

Hysterical  Neuralgia. — Hysteria  is  apt  to  cause  fits  of  pain,  which 
simulate  various  acute  or  chronic  diseases.  Sometimes  it  is  violent  pain  in 
the  head,  with  stupor ;  sometimes  pain  in  one  side,  in  the  seat  of  pleurisy ; 
sometimes  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen.  Now  although  the  patient 
may  describe  the  sensations  of  pleurisy  or  peritonitis,  and  very  likely  may 
feel  them,  yet  positive  physical  signs  are  absent,  and  many  symptoms  may 
be  elicited  by  art  which  are  quite  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  serious 
organic  disease.  Thus  the  patient  with  hysterically  simulated  laryngitis, 
though  breathing  fast  and  noisily,  if  she  speak,  may  speak  without  hoarse- 
ness, and  will  not  display  in  the  face  the  signs  of  approaching  asphyxia.  An 
hysterical  patient  with  pleurisy  will  expand  the  ribs  freely ;  and  in  hysterical 
peritonitis,  as  in  other  hysterical  diseases,  the  patient  flinches  from  a  slight 

'  See  a  paper  by  Joseph  Clarke,  M.  D.,  in  Med.  Facts  and  Obs.  vol.  iii.  Lond.  1792 ; 
Sir  H.  Holland's  Med.  Notes  and  Reflections,  2d  Ed.  p.  29 ;  Maansell  and  Evauson  on 
Diseases  of  Children,  4tb  £d.  Dublin,  1842,  p.  219;  and  Maxwell  on  Yaws  and  Tetanus, 
BdiD.  1839. 
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touch,  and  yet,  if  her  attention  be  engaged,  will  bear  firm  pressare  without 
complaint. 

In  the  same  manner,  any  one  of  the  limbs  or  joints  may  be  affected  with 
pain,  tenderness,  and  spasm,  as  if  one  of  the  joints  were  diseased ;  or  there 
may  be  pain  in  the  spine,  with  great  sensitiveness  of  some  particular  vertebra, 
tympanites  of  the  belly,  and  difficulty  of  making  water,  or  irritation  along  the 
nerves  corresponding  to  the  vertebra  affected ;  a  condition  known  as  spinal 
irritation. 

As  we  are  not  writing  a  treatise  on  Hysteria,  but  merely  giving  some  hints 
on  the  possible  difficulty  of  diagnosis  arising  from  its  presence,  we  will  only 
remark,  in  addition  to  the  exaggeration  of  the  sensational  symptoms,  and  the 
absence  of  physical  signs,  that  the  practitioner  should  notice  the  hysterical 
physiognomy,  and  consider  whether  the  duration  of  the  symptoms  accords 
with  that  of  known  diseases. 

There  are  two  mental  conditions  generally  found  in  hysteria,  although  they 
are  not  peculiar  to  it,  but  belong  rather  to  invalidism  in  general.  One  is  a 
tendency  to  imitation,  in  which  the  patient  believes  that  he  or  she  is  afflicted 
with  any  disease  whatever  which  may  strike  his  imagination  or  which  he 
chances  to  hear  of,  or  which  is  the  subject  of  general  conversation.  The 
other  is  a  diseased  egotism,  which  makes  the  patient  delight  in  being  ill,  so 
as  it  secures  the  undivided  attention  and  sympathy  of  those  about  her.  This 
is  at  the  bottom  of  those  marvellous  and  otherwise  unaccountable  tricks  which 
hysteric  patients  resort  to  in  feigning  disease. 

Treatment. — Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  do  more  than  glance  at  this 
part  of  a  very  large  subject ;  but  we  may  observe — 

1st.  That  there  are  no  drugs  which  are  specifics  for  hysteria,  but  that 
every  case  must  be  treated  on  its  own  merits.  The  state  of  the  digestive 
organs,  of  the  colon,  of  the  urine,  and  uterine  function ;  of  the  blood,  whether 
impoverished  or  not;  and  of  the  mind,  must  all  be  regarded.  Aperients, 
good  diet,  and,  above  all,  change  of  residence,  and  warm  aromatic  medicines, 
especially  valerian,  are  the  measures  most  likely  to  do  good. 

2dly.  That  all  heroic  measures,  leeches,  blisters,  issues,  setons,  examina- 
tions with  the  speculum,  and  other  things  justifiable  in  cases  of  true  organic 
disease,  do  infinite  harm  in  hysteria. 

3dly.  That  warm  soothing  liniments,  as  F.  148,  &c.,  are  the  best  local 
applications. 

We  will  conclude  with  three  rules,  which  we  entreat  the  young  practi- 
tioner to  observe,  assuring  him,  from  ample  experience,  that  they  will  save 
him  much  trouble. 

1st.  Be  sure  that  you  do  not  treat  hysterical  sensations  as  organic  disease. 
If  you  do,  you  lead  the  patient  into  endless  debility  and  trouble ;  especially 
if  it  is  the  womb  which  is  believed  to  be  diseased. 

2dly.  Never  treat  an  organic  disease  as  if  merely  hysteijc.  If  so,  you 
may  lose  your  character  and  the  patient's  life  or  limb. 

3dly.  Remember,  that  organic  disease  may  exist,  and  hysteria  too ;  and 
that  the  presence  of  hysteria  is  no  proof  that  the  whole  case  is  hysteric. 
Therefore,  in  any  case  of  local  pain,  long  continued,  if  the  health  and  flesh 
fail,  suspect  that  there  may  be  some  organic  cause,  though  the  bulk  of  the 
symptoms  be  hysteric.  To  order  sea-bathing  and  horse-exercise  for  an 
hysterical  girl  with  pain  in  the  back,  and  to  discover  vertebral  caries  after- 
wards, is  not  good. 

II.  Htpochondriasis  is  a  low,  desponding  state  of  mind,  generally  accom- 
panied by  a  vitiated  state  of  blood  and  imperfect  excretion,  or  by  some  cause 
of  exhaustion.  The  patient  is  apt  to  imagine  himself  the  prey  of  a  variety 
of  diseases.     By  way  of  example  we  may  refer  to  Syphilophobia. 

A  patient  consults  the  surgeon,  assuring  him  that  he  is  laboring  under  a 
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seyere  and  confirmed  secondary  syphilis.  On  being  questioned,  it  may  be 
found  that  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  has  had  primary  syphilis ; 
and  he  will  point  to  a  small  pimple  as  his  secondary  symptoms.  He  ascribes 
every  sensation,  however  innocent,  to  the  working  of  the  poison  in  his  veins, 
and  cannot  be  convinced  to  the  contrary. 

The  three  rules  we  have  laid  down  regarding  hysteria  are  here  of  immense 
utility.  A  patient  may  be  fanciful,  yet  his  maladies  may  not  be  all  fanciful, 
and  the  surgeon  who  overlooks  this  possibility  is  guilty  of  carelessness  and 
cruelty.  One  more  rule  we  must  lay  down  with  respect  to  confirmed  hypo- 
chondriacs— Never  attempt  to  argue  them  out  of  their  belief.  If  the  dis- 
eased sensations  could  be  argued  away,  the  patient  need  not  have  come  to 
you.  Treat  the  case  on  the  principle,  that  the  patient's  sensations  and 
mental  powers  are  disordered  by  serious  aberration  in  the  bodily  health,  or 
by  some  mental  trouble ;  it  may  be  grief,  or  low  living,  or  exhausting  fatigue, 
or  a  gouty  taint.  Do  not  ridicule  or  ignore  the  patient's  statement.  Many 
an  inexplicable  sensation,  put  down  to  nervousness^  has  been  the  forerunner 
of  organic  disease.  Therefore,  examine  the  local  symptoms  carefully,  and 
if  you  find  no  local  disease,  treat  the  general  health  on  common  principles. 


CHAPTER    V. 

CONVULSIONS. 


In  order  to  complete  the  view  of  nervous  disorders  produced  by  local 
injury  or  disease,  it  is  necessary  briefly  to  allude  to  convulsions^  occurring 
in  epileptiform  paroxysms.  These  are  familiar  in  medical  practice,  when 
arising  from  irritation  of  the  gums,  of  the  stomach,  of  the  uterus,  &c. ;  they 
also  occur  occasionally  from  some  of  the  local  affections  which  custom  has 
assigned  to  the  surgeon.  In  particular,  they  may  arise  from  spicula  of  bone 
growing  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull ;  or  from  slight  injuries  to  the 
skull  which  have  left  the  bone  unsound ;  and  especially  from  irritation  of  the 
urinary  organs ;  retention  of  urine,  renal  calculus,  and  the  like.  In  children, 
convulsions  are  apt  to  be  produced  by  severe  injuries  or  diseases  of  any  kind, 
at  the  time  when  the  nervous  system  is  beginning  to  be  exhausted. 

The  symptoms  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  in  this  place.  As  to  the 
treatment,  the  following  are  thq  main  indications:  1.  To  search  for,  and 
remove,  or  soothe  any  external  source  of  irritation.  2.  To  evacuate  disor- 
dered secretions.  3.  To  lessen  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  central  organs 
of  the  nervous  system,  if  it  exists,  as  indicated  by  firm  pulse,  and  turgid  lips, 
eyes,  and  countenance.  Ice  to  the  head,  and  mustard  to  the  feet,  are  almost 
equivalent  to  a  cupping.  4.  In  the  opposite  class  of  cases,  with  feeble  pulse, 
pale  face,  and  dilated  pupil,  to  give  beef-tea  and  brandy.  5.  In  all  cases  to 
give  sufficient  nourishment. 


PART   II. 

ELEMENTARY  PROCESSES  OF  DISEASE  AND  REPAIR. 


CHAPTER    I. 

MALFORMATION,  HYPERTROPHY,  ATROPHY,  AND  DEGENERATION 

OF  TISSUES. 

I.  Congenital  Malformation. — In  the  present  part  of  our  work  we 
propose  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  various  changes  of  form  or  of  structure 
which  may  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  the  body,  from  any  cause  interfering 
with  the  regular  processes  of  nutrition  and  function.  Amongst  these,  the 
earliest  in  point  of  time,  are  the  various  original  malformations,  which  occur 
through  some  inexplicable  defect  in  the  vital  powers  of  the  germ  out  of  which 
the  foetus  is  developed.  Of  such  malformations,  some  depend  on  an  arrest 
of  development,  through  which  various  organs,  or  parts  of  organs,  are  left, 
as  it  were,  incomplete  and  unfinished.  Such  are  the  cases,  which  come  under 
the  surgeon's  notice,  of  spina  hifiday  or  incomplete  closure  of  the  arches  of 
the  vertebrae ;  such  are  hare-lip  and  cleft-palate,  which  arise  from  a  similar 
condition  of  the  bones  and  soft  parts  of  the  face ; — such,  too,  are  epispadias, 
and  hypospadias,  or  incomplete  closure  of  the  receptacle  and  duct^^  provided 
for  the  urine.  Prom  a  like  want  of  development,  though  the  immediate  effect 
is  opposite,  arise  the  conditions  of  imperforate  anus,  or  vagina. 

Other  cases  of  congenital  deformity  are  caused  by  local  excess  of  develop- 
ment; such  as,  for  instance,  supernumerary  toes  and  fingers.  Others,  again, 
arise  from  defects  in  the  original  constitution  of  the  ova ;  so  that  one  foetus 
becomes  adherent  to  another ;  or  even  becomes  included  within  the  body  of 
another. 

Of  the  causes  and  prevention  of  congenital  deformities,  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  speak.  Of  the  treatment  of  sucli  as  are  capable  of  relief  by  surgical 
means,  mention  will  be  made  in  Part  IY*.,  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the 
organ  in  which  each  variety  may  occur. 

II.  Intra-uterine  Disease. — Children  are  sometimes  bom  with  defor- 
mities which  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  result  from  any  defect  in  the  germinal 
power  of  development,  but  from  diseases  occurring  to  the  foetus,  which  pro- 
duce within  the  womb  the  same  effects  that  they  would  produce  at  any  other 
period  of  life.  Such  are  the  congenital  club-foot,  and  dislocation  of  the  hip ; 
and  those  very  curious  instances  of  spontaneous  amputation,  so  called,  in 
which  one  of  the  limbs  of  the  foetus  becomes  tightly  entangled  in  a  loop  of 
the  navel-string,  or  in  an  accidental  band  of  lymph,  and  is  strangulated  and 
cut  off  in  consequence. 

III.  Hypertrophy. — This  term  signifies  not  merely  an  increase  of  bulk, 
or  swelling  of  an  organ,  but  an  increase  in  size,  depending  on  an  increase  in 
its  healthy  structure.  Genuine  hypertrophy,  too,  is  usually  attended  with 
increased  development ;  that  is,  with  the  unfolding  of  a  higher  order  of  struc- 
ture, so  that  the  hypertrophied  organ  acquires  new  and  greater  powers.     It 

(44) 
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is,  generally  speaking,  a  healthy  and  consenratiYe  process,  whereby  the  hyper- 
trophied  organ  is  enabled  to  do  more  than  its  ordinary  share  of  duty,  and  to 
compensate  for  some  deficiency  in  some  other  part  of  the  economy. 

"The  causes  are/'  as  Mr.  Paget  observes,  ''chiefly  these  three.  1.  The 
increased  exercise  of  a  part  in  its  natural  functions ;  2.  An  increased  sapply 
of  healthy  blood ;  8.  An  increased  accumulation  in  the  blood  of  the  particular 
materials  which  any  part  appropriates  in  its  nutrition,  or  in  secretion." 

(1.)  Instances  of  hypertrophy  from  the  first  cause  specified  are  afforded 
by  the  bladder,  which,  in  cases  of  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  urine,  becomes 
greatly  more  capacious,  with  its  mucous  and  muscular  coats  developed  into 
a  state  of  greater  power,  fitting  them  for  the  increased  pressure  they  are 
obliged  to  bear  and  to  exert ; — by  the  cuticle,  thickened  into  corns  by  pres- 
sure and  friction ;  and  by  the  bursse  developed,  under  like  conditions,  in  the 
cellular  tissue. 

(2.)  Instances  of  hypertrophy  from  increased  supply  of  healthy  blood  are 
afforded  by  the  growths  of  hair  which  sometimes  take  place  in  the  skin  in 
the  neighborhood  of  ulcers ;  and  by  the  elongation  of  one  of  the  bones  of  a 
limb  of  a  growing  child,  which  sometimes  occurs  when  a  vascular  ulcer  of  the 
skin,  or  disease  of  an  adjoining  portion  of  bone,  has  for  a  considerable  time 
caused  an  unusually  copious  current  of  blood  to  circulate  in  the  vicinity. 

(3.)  Hypertrophy  caused  by  a  particular  condition  of  the  blood  is  exem- 
plified in  the  increase  of  one  kidney,  which  occurs  when  the  other  is  incom- 
petent, through  disease  or  injury,  to  abstract  its  share  of  urinary  matter  from 
the  blood.  The  ossifications  which  take  place  in  the  legs  of  certain  breeds 
of  horses  are  owing  probably  to  the  same  cause,  so  perhaps  is  goitre ;  the 
obesity  of  great  eaters  certainly  is. 

(4.)  Lastly,  hypertrophy  arises  occasionally  from  some  derangement,  per- 
haps purely  local,  of  the  power  of  growth  or  development,  whereby  a  portion 
of  a  bone,  or  of  the  fatty  tissue,  will  grow  disproportionately  to  the  rest  of 
the  body,  and  form  a  tumor. 

The  treaimerU  of  hypertrophy  must  consist  in  removing  the  causes,  if 
possible. 

IV.  Atrophy  is  the  reverse  of  hypertrophy ;  it  is  the  wasting  of  an  organ 
in  size. 

V.  Degeneration. — This  may  be  defined  to  be  the  loss  of  the  proper 
structural  characteristics  of  an  organ;  or  the  substitution  of  a  lower  for 
a  higher  form  of  tissue;  so  that  degeneration  diflTers  from  pure  atrophy, 
although  some  amount  of  it  is  usually  superadded. 

The  chief  forms  of  degeneration  are — Ist.  The  obese,  in  which  there  is  a 
development  of  fatty  tissue,  occupying  the  place  of  muscle,  or  some  other 
higher  tissue.     This  is  often  seen  in  the  heart. 

2dly.  The  fibrous^  in  which  fibrous  tissue,  often  imperfect  or  fibroid,  is 
sabstituted. 

3dly.  The  fatty,  or  oily,  which  does  not  consist  in  development  of  fatty 
tissue ;  but  in  decay  of  the  proper  substance  and  structural  characters  of  an 
organ,  and  its  conversion  into  a  mass  of  granules,  mixed  with  oil  globules 
and  crystals  of  cholesterine. 

4thly.  The  earthy,  or  calcareous,  in  which  there  is  an  infiltration  with 
earthy  matter,  consisting  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  with  traces  of 
magnesia. 

The  fatty  degeneration  is  liable  to  affect  the  muscles,  and  particularly  the 
heart ;  it  may  occur  in  the  cornea  of  the  aged,  the  lungs  of  the  emphysematous, 
the  kidneys  of  those  who  die  of  Bright's  disease,  and  in  every  variety  of  cell 
growth  and  tumor.  It  has  no  connection  with  general  obesity ;  for  examples 
of  fatty  degeneration  of  single  organs  may  be  found  in  bodies  which  other- 
wiae  are  extremely  emaciated. 
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The  causes  of  atrophy  and  degeneration  are — Ist.  Disase,  or  want  of 
exercise,  which  is  sare  to  caase  any  organ,  be  it  brain  or  mascle,  to  waste. 

2dly.  Diminished  supply  of  blood  may  in  some  cases  caase  atrophy,  as  in 
others  it  canses  ulceration  or  gangrene ;  bat  an  organ  whose  vitality  is  active 
is  almost  sure  to  attract  blood  enough  to  itself,  if  there  is  no  utter  physical 
obstacle  to  the  current. 

3dly.  Deficiency  in  the  blood  of  the  materials  necessary  for  healthy  growth 
and  nutrition  of  an  organ  is  a  third  cause.  This  may  be  exemplified  by  the 
atrophy  of  bone  and  muscle  when  there  is  an  insufficient  supply  of  food,  or 
when  the  materials  necessary  for  them  are  wasted  by  undue  secretion. 

4thly.  Deficient  vitality ;  deficiency  of  that  power  by  which  every  organ 
is  enabled  to  maintain  its  growth,  and  to  abstract  from  the  blood  the  mate- 
rials for  its  nutrition.  This  again  may  be  caused  by  exhaustion ; — ^by  exces- 
sive fatigue  ; — ^by  over  use  or  abuse  of  a  part ; — ^by  disease  (especially  by 
inflammation),  which  has  spoiled  its  tissue  ;  and  by  injuries  to  the  nervous 
centres  or  trunks  supplying  it. 

Lastly.  It  is  believed  that  when  the  vital  powers  of  the  whole  body  are 
wellnigh  exhausted  by  illness,  by  starvation,  or  by  exposure  to  cold,  one  par- 
ticular organ  may  be  irretrievably  blighted,  though  the  remainder  may  re- 
cover their  accustomed  health.  The  amaurosis  which  occurs  in  anaemic 
subjects,  and  the  wasting  of  one  leg  or  arm  after  fever,  are  instances. 

The  treatment  will  be  exemplified  under  the  heads  of  atrophy  of  muscle 
and  of  bone. 

YI.  Senile  Decat. — As  man  is  bom  for  a  limited  term  of  life,  so  each 
separate  part  of  his  organism,  when  it  has  attained  perfection  and  answered 
its  appointed  purposes,  begins  to  show  symptoms  of  decay ; — thus  giving  us 
warning  that  death  must  occur  sooner  or  later  from  mere  inability  of  the 
organs  any  longer  to  carry  on  the  processes  of  life,  even  if  it  be  not  hastened 
by  violence  or  disease.  Some  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  conse- 
quence of  age,  in  the  eye,  the  teeth,  the  prostate  gland,  and  the  bones,  are 
subjects  of  surgical  study,  and  will  be  detailed  in  the  fourth  part  of  this 
work. 

It  must  be  added  that  when  we  speak  of  senile  decay,  we  speak  of  a  thing 
"  not  to  be  measured  by  number  of  years,"  for  some  men  at  fifty  are  in  all 
respects  older  and  worse  in  constitution  than  others  who  are  thirty  years 
their  seniors.  It  must  be  added,  likewise,  that  some  instances  of  wearing 
out  may  occur  at  quite  an  early  age,  as,  for  example,  the  decay  of  the  hair 
and  teeth ;  and  that  peculiar  change  in  the  veins  which  is  known  as  varix, 
when  they  become  distended  and  knotty  from  inability  to  support  the  column 
of  blood  contained  in  them.^ 
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Htper^mia. — ^Although  preternatural  accumulation  of  blood  plajrs  a 
most  important  part  in  that  series  of  phenomena  known  by  the  term  tn/^am- 
mation,  yet  it  does  not  by  itself  constitute  inflammation ;  and  we  have  de- 
voted this  short  chapter  to  the  subject  per  se,  in  order  that  the  student  may 
be  aware  that  a  something  above  and  beyond  this  is  necessary  to  constitute 
inflammation,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter. 

1  For  faller  information  on  the  sabjeots  of  this  chapter,  consult  Mr.  Paget's  Lectures, 
and  Andral^s  Pathological  Anatomy,  trans,  bjr  West  and  Townaend. 
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Local  hTpersBmia  may  be  of  two  kinds — 1,  active  or  arterial ; — 2,  passive 
or  venous.  To  the  first  the  name  determination  of  blood,  or  active  con- 
gestion ;  to  the  second  the  name  pasfsive  congestion  is  commonly  given. 

1.  Active  determination  of  blood  is  a  process  wherein  more  blood  is 
attracted  to  some  particular  organ,  and  circulated  through  it  more  rapidly 
than  usual.  It  is  necessary  to  many  natural  and  beneficial  actions :  as  the 
enlargement  of  the  womb  in  pregnancy,  and  of  the  breasts  after  delivery. 
It  is  equally  necessary  to  many  morbid  actions ;  it  forms  one  of  the  first  and 
most  palpable  effects  of  inflammation  ;  it  is  the  cause  of  heat,  and  redness, 
and  throbbing ;  it  is  witnessed  in  blushing ;  in  the  condition  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  intestines  in  malignant  cholera ;  in  headaches  from  excitement ; 
and  in  the  afflux  of  blood  to  the  uterus,  from  ovarian  excitement.  The 
usual  consequence  of  active  hyperemia  in  excess  is  hemorrhage  ;  as  in  san- 
guineous apoplexy,  epistaxis,  and  haemoptysis. 

2.  Passive  congestion  signifies  a  stagnation  of  blood  in  a  part,  especially 
in  its  veins.  It  may  be  a  consequence  of  mechanical  obstacle  to  the  return 
of  blood ;  or  of  atony  and  want  of  vital  contractility  in  the  capillaries,  espe- 
cially if  they  have  been  previously  subject  to  great  distension  or  excitement. 
It  is  evidenced  by  a  sense  of  weight  and  aching  pain,  and  is  very  liable  to 
lead  to  serous  effusion,  or  passive  hemorrhage,  and  to  ulceration  or  gan- 
grene. 

There  are  two  causes  of  peculiar  force  in  producing  local  accumulations 
of  blood.  One  is,  mental  emotion,  the  effects  of  which  in  directing  a  tor- 
rent of  blood  to  the  uterus  are  well  known ;  whilst  it  is  not  less  true  that 
the  act  of  fixing  the  attention  strongly  on  any  organ  whatever,  in  either  sex, 
is  sufficient  to  derange  its  circulation.  The  other  is,  impurity  of  blood. 
Let  the  blood  be  impure  from  any  cause  whatever,  from  the  presence  of  bile, 
urea,  or  lithic  acid,  or  even  let  it  be  deficient  in  its  proper  constituents,  and 
local  congestions  are  sure  to  occur.  The  headaches  that  accompany  biliary 
disorder,  and  the  serous  effusions  which  follow  Brigbt's  disease,  are  ex- 
amples. The  treatment  of  these  cases  must  comprise  the  purification  of  the 
blood ;  the  removal  of  mental  causes ;  the  local  abstraction  of  blood ;  the 
application  of  cold ;  and,  in  passive  cases  of  stimulants  and  bandages. 
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As  all  hypersemia  is  not  inflammation,  so  neither  is  all  pain.  Pain  may 
arise  from  muscular  spasms  or  cramp,  or  from  some  diseased  condition  of  the 
nerves,  or  of  the  nervous  centres,  without  the  existence  of  the  least  inflam- 
mation. Such  pain,  nervous  pain,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  may  often  be 
known  by  its  capriciousness ;  by  its  coming  and  going  without  apparent 
cause,  or  with  no  other  cause  than  the  patient's  mind  being  directed  to  it. 
It  is  often  intermitting.  It  is  often  relieved  by  measures  that  would  aggra- 
vate inflammation,  such  as  stimulants,  pressure,  and  friction;  and  almost 
infallibly  aggravated  by  leeches,  bb'sters,  and  other  remedies  that  would  re- 
lieve inflammation,  if  it  existed.  It  is  often  intense  in  proportion  to  the 
anemic  and  debilitated  condition  of  the  patient.  It  is  often  intense  out  of 
all  proportion  to  heat,  swelling,  and  redness,  even  if  they  are  present  at  all. 
In  its  character  it  is  often  violently  plunging  or  shooting,  and  is  compared 
by  the  patient  to  the  running  through  of  a  red-hot  wire,  or  the  passage  of 
an  electric  shock.     It  may  last  for  weeks  or  months  without  being  followed 
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bj  any  of  the  changes  of  structare  which  are  commonly  called  inflammatory. 
Lastly,  it  may  be  felt  in  parts  quite  remote  from  any  morbid  action,  or  may 
be  referred  to  parts  of  the  body  destitute  of  sensation  (thus  after  fracture 
of  the  spine  severe  pain  has  been  felt  in  the  legs,  though  quite  insensible  to 
the  touch),  or  may  be  referred  to  parts  that  have  no  existence,  of  which  the 
pain  felt  in  limbs  long  since  amputated  may  be  an  example. 

The  treatment  of  this  condition  will  be  found  in  Part  lY.,  under  the  head 
of  Neuralgia. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

GENERAL  DOCTRINE  OF  EXUDATION. 

Exudation  is  a  process  whereby  certain  substances  are  separated  from 
the  blood,  either  on  the  surface  or  into  the  substance  of  organs. 

The  cause  of  exudation  may  be,  1st.  Some  change  in  the  part,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, local  irritation  or  injury ;  or,  2dly.  Some  change  in  the  blood,  to 
relieve  which  a  process  of  exudation  is  set  up.  A  blister  caused  by  boiling 
water  is  an  example  of  the  first  order ;  the  blisters  of  herpes  and  chicken- 
pox  of  the  second. 

Exudation  from  the  surface  of  a  part  may  be  distinguished  with  difficulty 
from  an  increase  or  perversion  of  natural  secretion.  Exudation  into  the  sub- 
stance may  pass  by  imperceptible  gradations  into  hypertrophy  of  normal 
structure. 

Exudation  may  take  place  with  every  degree  of  rapidity ;  so  slowly  and 
gently  that  it  shall  be  discovered  by  accident,  or  with  alarming  suddenness 
and  rapidity. 

Exudation,  in  like  manner,  may  vary  in  the  amount  of  hypersemia  which 
accompanies  it.  The  more  rapid  it  is,  the  more  probably  will  it  be  attended 
with  intense  hypenemia,  and  with  fever ;  and  exudation,  with  hypenemia, 
constitutes  a  great  part  of  inflammation. 

Varieties. — Every  kind  of  derangement  of  the  blood  leads  to  its  own 
form  of  exudation,  and  so  does  almost  every  kind  of  local  injury.  That 
derangement  of  blood  which  may  be  produced  in  almost  any  individual  by 
excess  of  malt  liquor,  exposure  to  cold,  and  neglect  of  the  bowels,  causes 
an  exudation  known  as  the  **  common  inflammatory,"  because  it  is  generally 
attended  with  acute  hypenemia.  Under  certain  morbid  conditions  of  blood, 
the  real  nature  of  which  is  unknown,  exudations  take  place  which  are  recog- 
nized as  scrofulous,  cancerous,  or  the  like.  During  certain  other  states  of 
the  blood,  connected  probably  with  unnatural  development  of  lithic  and  of 
lactic  acid,  the  exudations  occur  which  are  known  as  gouty  and  rheumatic. 

But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  no  precise  line  can  be  drawn  between  exuda- 
tions on  account  of  the  degree  of  hyperemia  with  which  they  may  be  com- 
bined. Cancer,  and  the  scrofulous  exudation,  may  each  be  deposited  with 
80  much  vascular  excitement  as  to  deserve  the  name  cancerous  or  scrofulous 
inflammation  (acute  tuberculosis). 
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CHAPTER  V. 

GENERAL  DOCTRINE  OF  REPAIR. 

Repair  not  Inflammation. — Since  the  animal  body  is  liable  to  acci- 
dents, and  the  purposes  of  life  could  not  be  realized  if  every  injury  produced 
death  or  permanent  disability,  it  is  evident  that  a  provision  for  repair,  within 
certain  limits,  is  as  essential  as  that  for  daily  nutrition.  Within  our  own 
times,  indeed,  it  has  been  customary  to  assume  that  all  repair  was  an  effect 
of  inflammation.  But  a  more  precise  pathology  requires  us  to  separate 
repair,  a  process  beneficial,  gentle,  and  painless,  from  inflammation,  a  pro- 
cess injurious,  violent,  and  painful.  True  it  is,  that  both  repair  and  inflam- 
mation have  the  one  feature,  exudation,  in  common ;  and  that  some  cases  of 
repair  are  more  or  less  complicated  by  inflammation ;  and  that  an  exudation 
induced  by  inflammation  may,  after  the  inflammation  has  ceased,  serve  the 
purpose  of  repair.  Yet  the  material  exuded  in  the  best  examples  of  repair 
differs  from  that  which  is  exuded  in  inflammation ;  and  of  all  repair,  it  may 
be  said  that  it  is  perfectly  and  rapidly  executed  in  proportion  as  every 
symptom  which  can  fairly  be  called  inflammatory  is  absent.^ 

What  amount  of  repair  is  possible  ? — This  is  a  question,  like  many 
others,  of  which  a  broad  view  cannot  be  obtained  by  attention  to  human 
anatomy  and  pathology  alone.  In  some  of  the  lowest  animals,  as  the  polyp, 
repair  seems  to  be  almost  unlimited,  any  portion  of  a  severed  animal  being 
able  to  reproduce  all  the  rest :  whole  limbs,  too,  are  reproduced  in  the  lob- 
ster and  the  lizard.  But  in  the  higher  animals  it  is  only  the  commonest 
structures  that  can  be  restored :  for  example,  to  quote  from  Mr.  Paget : — 

"  1.  Those  which  are  formed  entirely  by  nutritive  repetition,  such  as  the 
blood  and  the  epithelia. 

"2.  Those  which  are  of  lowest  organization  and  (which  seems  of  more 
importance)  of  lowest  chemical  character;  as  the  gelatinous  tissues,  the 
cellular  and  tendinous,  and  the  bones. 

''3.  Those  which  are  inserted  in  other  tissues,  not  as  essential  to  their 
structure,  but  as  accessories,  as  connecting  or  incorporating  them  with  the 
other  structures  of  vegetative  or  animal  life  :  such  as  nerve  fibres,  and  blood- 
vessels. 

"With  these  exceptions,  injuries  or  losses  in  the  human  body  are  capable 
of  no  more  than  repair  in  its  most  limited  sense — i.  e.  in  the  place  of  what 
is  lost  some  lowly-organized  tissue  is  formed,  which  fills  up  the  breach  and 
suffices  for  the  maintenance  of  a  less  perfect  life.'' 

It  appears  that  amongst  the  various  powers  which  the  mind  can  discrimi- 
nate amongst  the  compound  processes  of  life,  a  distinction  must  be  made 
between  nutrition  and  development.  Nutrition  keeps  any  given  tissue  in  a 
healthy  state  quantitatively:  it  provides  for  bulk,  for  increase,  and  for  repe- 
tition of  like  parts.  Development,  on  the  other  hand,  acts  qualitatively :  it 
is  that  power  which  causes  the  differentiation  of  tissues,  the  unfolding  and 
perfecting  of  new  structures,  and  display  of  new  powers.  Increased  nutri- 
tion, as  Mr.  Paget  shows,  is  displayed  in  the  multiplication  of  similar  parts 


*  On  the  snlijeot  of  this  chapter,  the  student  should  thoroughly  master  the  chapters 
on  Repair  and  Adhesion,  in  Hnnter  on  the  Blood;  Travers  on  Inflammation,  a  work  in 
which  the  venerahle  antlior  treats  of  inflammation  almost  as  the  one  disease,  and  as  the 
agent  of  all  repair;  Macartney  on  Inflammation,  which  has  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
modem  rffomi  of  opinion  ;  and  the  niasteily  summary  of  the  whole  subject  in  Paget's 
Lectures,  voU  i. 
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petals — when  a  single  flower  is  converted  into  a  doable  one.  DeTelopment 
is  shown  by  tbe  conversion  of  petals  into  reproductive  orgaos — stameoB  and 
carpels — parts  endowed  with  far  higher  fnnctions. 

Now  the  power  of  development — or  of  perm /orce — the  power  which  pre- 
aidea  over  the  changes  which  ensue  in  the  whole  of  life,  is  mnch  more  limited 
than  uutritioD.  It  is  greatest  at  the  earliest  times  of  life.  Id  the  earljr 
bnman  ftEtus,  it  is  believed  that  rndimentarj  fingers  and  toes  may  be  re- 
atored,  after  loss  of  a  hand  or  foot.  Hence  the  rule  euunciated  by  Mr. 
Paget,  that  the  greater  the  amount  of  transformation  and  development  which 
has  been  expended  in  bringing  an  animal  to  the  perfect  state,  tbe  less  will 
be  the  amount  of  repair  possible. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  tissues  capable  of  being  reproduced,  are  the  con- 
nective or  areolar  tisane,  including  tendon  and  ligament,  bone  and  cartilage, 
bloodveasel  and  nerves,  bnt  not  more  complex  atmctnres,  anch  aa  mnacle,  we 
may  next  observe  that 

The  MATERIAL  employed  is  the  liquor  sanguinis,  or  fluid  part  of  the 
blood ;  bnt  especially  that  constituent  of  it  which  has  the  power  of  spontaneona 
coagulation,  and  which  is  commonly  known  Mfibrine  or  coagulable  lymph. 
Not  the  pure  fibriue  of  the  chemiat,  aa  Mr.  Paget  observes,  bnt  Gbrinc  aa  it 
exists  in  nature,  with  a  certain  share  of  oily  and  mineral  ingredients. 

Tbe  natural  tendency  of  this  material  is  to  develop  itself  into  fibrous  or 
connective  tisane,  which  in  certain  cases  may  be  further  developed  into 
cartilage  or  bone.     Bnt  there  is  a  diversity  in  the  steps  by 
Yi-  \  which  the  earliest  stages  may  be  accompli^ed. 

1.  Inonemode,  the  fibrine  sets,  or  solidifies  into  an  opaqne- 
ish  granular  mass  studded  with  smalt  oval  uucloi,  which, 
like  other  nuclei,  are  rendered  more  distinct  by  acetic  acid. 
Within  a  certain  time  the  lymph  acquires  a  distinctly  fibroaa 
structure,  and  the  nuclei  also  probably  elongate  themselves 
into  fibres.  This  mode  is  called  by  Mr.  Paget  that  by  nu- 
cleated blastema. 

S.  In  the  other  mode  the  fibrine  develops  itself  into  a  mass 
of  lai^e  nucleated  cells;  which  snbseqaently  enlarge,  elon- 
gate, split  into  the  shapes  known  as  caudate,  fusiform,  he. 
The  first  step  is  believed  to  be  the  accnmalation  of  granules, 
to  form  a  nucleus;  or  at  least  the  enlargement  of  granules 
into  nuclei :  about  these,  as  by  a  kind  of  attraction,  other 
matter  adds  itself,  so  as  to  form  a  cell.  Such  cells  imbibe 
water,  under  the  microscope,  which  shows  them  to  be  sepa- 
rable into  cell  wall  and  cell  contents,  and  the  addition  of  acetic  ailid  renders 
every  part  transparent  and  almost  invisible,  except  tbe  nucleaa.  At  first 
their  dimension  is  about  j^'j^  of  an  inch.  They  are  imbedded  in  more  or 
leas  of  the  original  exudation,  pellucid,  or  fibrillary. 

Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 


As  their  development  proceeds,  they  elongate,  and  split  up  into  fibrous 
tisene.     The  destination  of  the  nuclei  is  uncertain. 
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These  cells  will  often  be  spoken  of  in  the  following  pages  as  fibro-plastic 
cells.  They  are  formed  in  abundance,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  in  all  the 
less  perfect  examples  of  repair.  They  are  found  as  some  of  the  commonest 
results  of  inflammation.  They  constitute  granulations.  They  also  consti- 
tute the  basis  of  most  tumors  and  morbid  growths.  They  are  liable  to  de- 
generate into  pus.  And  when  diseased  or  perverted  they  may  be  supposed 
to  constitute  the  material  of  cancerous  tumors. 

But  be  it  obserred  that  although  these  cells  are  evolved  under  certain 
conditions  out  of  the  exudation  which  takes  place  during  inflammation,  yet 
that  the  absence  of  inflammation  is  essentially  necessary  before  they  can 
assume  their  full  degree  of  development  into  tissue. 

Blood  organizabl€f  yet  not  the  ordinary  maierial  of  repair. — In  a  less 
perfect  state  of  knowledge  it  was  supposed  that  the  blood  was  the  common 
medium  of  reparation.  We  now  know  that  this  is  not  the  case ;  that  efifused 
blood  is  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help ;  that  the  clot  which  is  effused  from 
an  injury  is  absorbed  before  the  work  of  repair  is  perfect;  and  that  if  clots 
of  blood  be  present  in  large  quantity  they  are  apt  to  lose  their  vitality,  and 
to  cause  suppuration.  Yet  it  is  quite  true  that  thin  clots  of  blood,  under 
certain  circumstances,  are  capable  of  undergoing  a  change  into  a  fibrillated 
material  similar  to  the  nucleated  blastema,  and  of  receiving  bloodvessels. 
Mr.  Prescott  Hewett  showed,  some  time  ago,  that  thin  layers  of  blood  effused 
into  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  may  become  vascular;  it  was  also  proved 
by  Hunter,  Macartney,  Kieman,  and  Dalrymple,  that  clots  are  capable  of 
receiving  bloodvessels.* 

Formaiion  of  new  vessels. — Twenty  years  ago,  nothing  was  supposed  to 
be  organized  which  had  not  bloodvessels :  and  to  become  vascular^  and 
organized^  were  used  as  convertible  terms.  Now,  however,  we  know,  as,  in 
fact,  was  known  but  not  reflected  on  before,  that  bloodvessels  play  a  sub- 
ordinate part ;  and  that  organization  proceeds  to  a  certain  point  before  they 
appear  on  the  stage :  yet  that  they  are  necessary  at  a  certain  epoch,  in  order 
that  the  material  for  fresh  growth  may  be  brought  within  reach.  The 
readiest  way  for  the  student  to  watch  the  formation  of  new  vessels  will  be 
to  examine  the  lymph  found  on  the  edge  of  a  placenta.  There  he  may  see 
the  results  of  the  process  described  by  Paget,  the  budding  out  of  branches 
from  the  nearest  capillaries,  which  branches  enter  the  developing  lymph,  and 
inosculate  with  each  other,  so  as  to  form  loops :  from  which,  again,  fresh 
loops  are  directly  given  off  in  like  manner. 

The  time  within  which  repair  is  effected  varies  as  greatly  as  the  nature 
of  injuries  and  of  ages  and  constitutions.  But  vascularity,  or  propulsion  of 
new  bloodvessels  into  a  new  fibrinous  exudation,  may  occur  certainly  in 
less  than  forty-eight  h(Kirs,  whilst  in  the  progress  of  granulation,  the  layer 
of  lymph  effused  in  one  day  appears  to  become  vascular  by  the  next. 

Conditions  favorable  for  repair,  and  the  reverse. — 1.  In  the  first  place, 
bearing  in  mind  what  has  been  said  of  the  exhaustion  of  power  of  develop- 
ment, it  is  evident  that,  cstteris  paribus^  the  younger  the  system,  the  more 
capable  is  it  of  repair.  2dly.  The  state  of  the  blood  may  be  so  poor  as  not 
to  yield  the  necessary  material ;  or  it  may  be  so  overloaded  with  ill-assimi- 
lated material,  or  so  poisoned,  that  the  lymph  effused  is  ill  capable  of  de- 
velopment, and  runs  into  degeneration.  3.  Local  conditions  may  be  such 
as  to  afford  mechanical  or  chemical  complications.  The  effused  matter  if 
disturbed  may  perish,  or  if  exposed  to  air  or  to  poisonous  influences,  may 
undergo  degeneration  into  pus,  which  may  infect  the  whole  blood.     In 

>  Vide  Palmer*B  ed.  of  Hanter,  vol.  iii. ;  Catalogae  of  the  Hnnierian  Mnseam,  vol.  i. ; 
CATBwell,  op.  cit. ;  Macartuey,  op.  cit.  p.  51 ;  Home,  Phil.  Trans.  1818 ;  Wardrop  on 
Aneariftm,  in  the  Cyclop.  Pract.  Surgery :  Dalrymple,  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  ix. ;  P. 
Htfwett,  ibid,  vol.  x. ;  see  abo  Lancet  for  1845,  toI.  i.  p.  219 ;  Paget's  Lectures,  vol.  i. 
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general  terms,  whatever  favors  inflammation  is  hostile  to  repair,  and  the 
converse. 

Injuries  toUh  wound  of  sHn,  and  vnthoui. — Here  we  are  discussing  gene- 
ral principles;  in  their  proper  place  we  shall  say  more  of  the  specific 
instances  of  repair.  Meanwhile  we  may  divide  cases  into  two  great  cate- 
gories— those  attended  with  wound  of  skin,  and  those  without ;  and  state 
how  infinitely  more  dangerous  and  difficult  of  repair  the  former  are,  as 
evidenced  by  compound  fracture  and  dislocation,  and  by  wounds  of  the  great 
visceral  cavities,  compared  with  the  severest  bruises  and  simple  fractures. 
The  reason  of  the  difference  is  the  fact,  that  exudation  exposed  to  the  air 
and  contact  of  the  outer  world  is  more  liable  to  perish,  and,  having  perished, 
to  run  into  unwholesome  changes,  which  may  spread  over  the  whole  internal 
surface  injured.  It  is  a  principle  derived  from  this  fact,  that  wounds  of  the 
skin  are  to  be  avoided  when  possible,  and,  when  unavoidable,  are  to  be  as 
limited  as  possible :  and  that  the  subcuianeoUrS  method  originally  used  for 
the  division  of  tendons  should  be  extended  to  every  case  admitting  of  it.^ 

In  other  parts  of  this  work  we  describe  the  repair  of  abscesses  and  ulcers 
by  granulation  and  cicatrization ;  the  repair  of  wounds,  of  fractured  bones, 
and  of  divided  tendons. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

INFLAMMATION. 
SECTION  I. — ^INTRODUCTORY. 

Definition. — A  perfect  definition  of  inflammation  is  at  present  impossi- 
ble, forasmuch  as  we  are  ignorant  of  many  of  its  conditions,  and  are  not 
even  agreed  upon  the  processes  which  shall  be  included  under  the  term. 
Perhaps  we  may  say  that  it  is  ''a  diseased  process,  including  hyperaemia, 
stagnation  of  blood,  and  exudation." 

It  is  a  very  complex  process,  in  which  the  state  of  the  constitution^  and 
of  the  blood,  and  the  state  of  the  part  affected,  require  to  be  carefully 
analyzed  in  their  relations  to  each  other. 

Symptoms. — The  classical  symptoms  are  four — ^pain,  heat,  redness,  and 
swelling ;  to  which  ought  to  be  added,  impaired  function  of  the  part  in- 
flamed.    Besides,  there  is  feverishness  with  every  true  acute  inflammation. 

SECTION  II. — ^ANALYSIS  OF  LOCAL  SYMPTOMS. 

1.  Pain  or  dis-ease  is  sure  to  ensue  when  anything  in  the  animal  economy 
goes  wrong,  and  the  varieties  it  presents  in  inflammation  require  careful 
study.  Thus  (a)  it  may  vary  with  the  local  cause  which  has  produced  it  : 
thus  patients  talk  of  cutting,  burning,  stabbing  pains.  Every  idiopathic 
inflammation  also  has  its  own  kind  of  pain.  The  exudation  of  boil  or  car- 
buncle causes  a  different  pain  from  that  of  phlegmon. 

b.  Then  the  pain  will  vary  with  the  part  inflamed ;  for  each  part  has  a 
set  of  sensations  peculiar  to  itself;  the  bones  and  ligaments  ache  ;  the  skin 
smarts  or  bums;  an  inflamed  pleura,  when  stretched,  feels  as  if  torn  or 
stabbed  ;  the  inflamed  ear  hears  unnatural  sounds. 

>  Sketch  of  SnTx;ataneoaR  Surgery,  bv  W.  Adams,  F.  R.  C.  S.  Lond.  1857.  Refer  to 
Tenotoiiiy,  FaUe  Cartilage,  Burse,  and  fieriiia.    [See  alttO  Gross,  op.  cit.  vol.  i.  ohap.  xvi. ] 
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c.  Inflammatory  pain  is  aggravated  by  preternatural  irritability,  or  re- 
ceptivity of  impressions ;  thus  tenderness  is  created  : — unusual  reflex  actions 
also  are  excited  by  impressions  conveyed  to  the  spine^  and  spasms  are  ex- 
cited, which  are  so  painful  a  feature  in  conjunctivitis,  croup,  and  dysentery. 

d.  The  intensity  of  the  hyperemia  causes  the  throbbing  of  the  vessels  to 
be  painfully  felt ;  particularly  in  inflammations  of  dense,  unyielding  parts,  or 
of  parts  confined  by  fascia. 

e.  Distension  by  exudation  causes  intense  pain  in  the  like  cases. 

y*.  Pain  may  be  felt  at  a  distance,  along  the  course  of  nerves  irritated. 
Thus  the  testicles  ache  in  irritation  of  the  bladder.  Similarly,  pain  may  be 
felt  along  the  course  of  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands  if  they  are  impregnated 
by  the  inflammatory  exudation. 

g.  Lastly,  pain  may  be  absent  in  slight  cases.  -Moreover,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  pain  is  a  subjective  symptom,  and  exists  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  patient ;  and  though  the  conditions  for  it  exist,  it  may  not  be  felt  if 
the  nerves  are  severed,  or  the  brain  stupefied  by  disease,  alcohol,  or  narcotics. 

2.  The  heat  of  inflammation  is  a  direct  consequence  of  hypereemia.  It  is 
in  great  measure  a  sensation,  and  chiefly  felt  in  inflammations  of  surfaces ; 
but  (as  Hunter  showed)  as  an  inflamed  part  receives  more  blood,  so  it  is 
hotter  than  other  parts ;  but  yet  it  is  not  hotter  than  the  mass  of  the  blood. 

3.  The  redness  is  another  consequence  of  the  hyperemia,  and  its  appear- 
ance depends,  in  some  degree,  on  the  natural  arrangement  of  the  vessels  of 
the  part ;  thus,  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  differs  in  appearance  from 
that  of  the  sclerotic.  But  it  is  still  more  influenced  by  the  cause  of  the  in- 
flammation :  thus  the  vivid  blush  of  phlegmon,  gradually  fading  into  the 
natural  hue,  differs  materially  from  the  abrupt  red,  dusky  patch  of  erysipelas. 
Moreover,  the  color  is  often  modified  by  blood  exuded  into  the  inflamed 
part,  as  in  boil  and  erythema  nodosum ;  or  by  a  peculiar  condition  of  surface, 
as  in  syphilitic  lepra :  so  that  almost  every  inflammation  has  its  own  color ; 
and  one — ^the  phlegmasia  alba  dolens — is  remarkable  for  having  no  color  at  all. 

4.  The  swelling  is  caused  first  by  the  hyperemia,  then  by  matters  exuded 
into  the  inflamed  tissue.  These  may  be  hard  and  brawny  as  in  carbuncle, 
or  soft,  so  as  to  allow  the  pressure  of  the  finger  to  make  a  pit. 

5.  That  inflammation  must  impair  function  is  obvious.  Motion  is  difficult 
or  impossible ;  sensations  exaggerated ;  and  secretion  diminished,  and  mixed 
with  serum  or  fibrine. 


SBCnON  m. — ANALYSIS  OP  CONSTITUTIONAL  SYMPTOMS — TRAUMATIC,  OR 

SYMPTOMATIC  VEVER,  OR  FEYERISHNESS. 

The  word  fever  is  now  so  wedded  (although  very  improperly)  to  certain 
species,  as  typhoid  and  typhus,  that  perhaps  it  is  better  to  use  the  word 
pyrexia f  or  feverishness,  to  express  the  sum  of  the  constitutional  symptoms 
attending  acute  inflammation. 

The  relation  of  the  constitutional  symptoms  to  the  local  may  be  one  of 
these  three : — 

1.  The  constitutional  symptoms  may  precede  and  cause  the  local :  as  in 
common  idiopathic  inflammations,  erysipelas,  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  &c. 

2.  The  constitutional  symptoms  may  follow  and  be  caused  by  the  local ; 
when  the  blood  circulating  through  an  injured  part  becomes  contaminated 
by  decaying  animal  matter,  or  by  the  irritation  of  the  nerves ;  as  in  the  case 
of  acute  inflammation  following  an  ill-closed  and  irritated  wound. 

3.  The  constitutional  having  been  caused  by  the  local  malady,  may  again 
be  the  cause  of  other  local  diseases  elsewhere — as  in  pyaemia,  and  secondary 
suppurations. 

Fever  consists,  as  may  be  proved  by  experiment  and  by  reason,  (1.)  in  a 
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change  of  the  blood  :  (2.)  in  a  series  of  operations  for  purifying  the  blood 
so  changed  ; — hy  increased  oxygenation — by  increased  secretion — and  by 
exudation — or  by  all  three. 

Symptoms. — 1.  The  first  in  order  of  time  is  shivering  /^trembling  of  the 
muscles,  sensation  of  cold,  and,  in  severe  cases,  blueness,  and  shrinking  of 
the  features,  and  the  other  signs  of  abstraction  of  heat  from  the  body.  Its 
real  nature  is  unknown ;  but  the  student  will  do  well  to  regard  shivering  as 
a  most  important  symptom  at  any  stage  of  any  disease,  inasmuch  as,  to  use 
Hunter's  words,  it  surely  indicates  "some  new  action  set  up  in  the  blood." 
Vomiting  is  sometimes  combined  with  it. 

2.  The  pulse  is  raised  to  100,  120,  or  more.  In  some  cases  it  is  hard  and 
wiry  ;  in  others  soft  and  jerking. 

3.  The  respiration  is  also  increased — ^to  25  or  30  in  adults :  in  children 
to  twice  that  number. 

4.  The  heat  is  raised  to  102 — 104  degrees ;  in  some  cases  probably  higher. 

5.  All  the  watery  secretions — of  skin,  mouth,  and  urine — are  suppressed. 
Food  is  loathed,  but  acids  and  water  craved  for. 

6.  Headache,  wandering  at  night,  and  lassitude,  testify  to  disorder  of  the 
nervous  system. 

7.  The  urine  shows  remarkable  changes.  Before  an  idiopathic  inflamma- 
tion it  is  often  pale,  and  during  the  height  it  is  usually  scanty  and  high- 
colored — at  the  close,  copious,  and  turbid  with  sediments  of  lithates.  There 
are  some  exceptions  to  this,  inasmuch  as  the  increased  excretion  of  lithate 
may  begin  before  the  disease,  and  cease  earlier.  During  the  height  of  acute 
inflammation,  it  is  often  albuminous — it  contains  serum  from  congestion  of 
the  kidneys,  and  tubular  casts.  Speaking  generally,  the  uric  acid,  extrac- 
tive matters,  and  specific  gravity  of  urine  are  greatly  increased  during  acute 
inflammation.  The  sulphates  are  at  or  above  the  usual  average :  the  chlo- 
rides greatly  diminished. 

The  diminution  of  the  chlorides  in  the  urine,  which  had  long  been  known 
on  the  Continent,  was  introduced  to  the  English  profession,  and  the  amount 
of  facts  greatly  increased,  by  the  researches  of  Dr.  Lionel  Beale,  who  has 
shown  that  every  process  of  rapid  development  by  cell  growth  in  health  or 
disease  requires  the  presence  of  large  amounts  of  chloride :  (the  ash  of  a 
fcetal  thigh-bone,  for  example,  contains  much  more  per  cent,  than  that  of  an 
adult) ;  and  that  when  any  diseased  process  of  exudation  and  cell  growth  is 
set  up,  the  salt  is  withdrawn  from  the  blood  and  urine,  and  is  present  in  the 
infiltrated  tissue.^ 

8.  That  the  state  of  the  blood  is  peculiar  during  acute  inflammation  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  when  drawn  its  surface  is  almost  immediately  covered 
with  a  bluish  layer,  like  size  :  whence  inflammatory  blood  was  formerly  called 
sizy.  So  soon  as  the  blood  has  coagulated,  this  layer  is  visible  as  a  yellow- 
ish-white stratum  on  the  surface  of  the  red  clot ;  and  as  it  generally  contracts 
so  as  to  make  the  upper  surface  of  the  clot  concave,  the  technical  terms  huffed 
and  cupped  have  been  applied  to  this  kind  of  blood. 

Various  theories  have  been  proposed  to  account  for  this :  for  example, 
slow  coagulation,  so  that  the  red  particles  have  time  to  sink  and  leave  the 
upper  surface  of  the  clot  colorless ;  and  increased  attraction  of  the  red 
particles  for  each  other,  so  that  they  form  themselves  into  a  network  of 
rouleaux,  and  sink  with  unusual  rapidity :  this  is  the  view  of  Mr.  Wharton 
Jones.  Slow  coagulation  undoubtedly  exists  in  most  cases  of  inflammatory 
blood,  and  on  Dr.  Richardson's  theory"  that  ammonia  is  the  solvent  of  fibrine 

1  Fr&nckel  and  Ravoth,  Uroscopie,  Berlin,  1850;  Beale,  Med.  Chir.  Trans.  1852; 
Simon,  Animal  Chemistry,  vol.  ii. 

•  Se#*  W.  Hewson's  Works,  a  medical  classic  that  well  deserves  study:  Wharton 
Jones,  Guy's  Uosp.  Rep.  vol.  vii.  N.  S. ;  Richard^tou  on  Coagulation  of  Blood.   Loud.  1858. 
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in  blood,  the  slow  coagalation  may  depend  on  excess  of  the  solvent,  or  on  slow  , 
evolution  thereof.     Besides,  there  may  be  an  absolute  excess  of  fibrine :  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that,  besides  fibrine,  the  white  particles  of  the  blood 
sometimes  constitute  a  great  part  of  the  buffy  coat ;  and  that  the  fibrine  is 
supposed  to  be  in  a  highly  oxidized  state — deutoxide  or  tritoxide  of  protein. 

The  chemical  composition  of  inflamed  blood  differs,  according  to  Ancell, 
Simon,  Becquerel,  and  Rodier,  from  that  of  healthy  blood,  in  a  diminution 
of  the  red  particles  and  an  increase  of  fibrine ;  which  last  condition  is  now 
commonly  designated  kyperinosia,  which  signifies  over-fihrination,  Bec- 
querel and  Rodier  state,  that  in  the  phlegmasia  the  fibrine  is  increased 
invariably ;  that  the  increase  begins  with  the  beginning  and  lasts  to  the  end, 
and  is  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation ;  that  it  is  present 
whether  inflammation  be  the  sole  disease  or  be  an  accidental  complication ; 
that  blood-letting  does  not  lessen  its  over-proportion. 

Most  authorities  agree,  too,  that  the  hyperinosis  is  in  some  way  connected 
with  excessive  oxidation  of  the  blood ;  although  Becquerel  and  Rodier  believe 
it  to  be  produced  by  an  oxidation  of  the  albumen ;  and  Simon  by  an  oxida- 
tion of  the  blood  corpuscles. 

Hyperinosis  is,  as  a  rule,  present  in  all  acute  inflammations ;  everything 
that  ends  in  itis — bronchitis,  pneumonia,  carditis,  peritonitis,  and  the  like  ; 
in  acute  rheumatism,  especially;  also  in  erysipelas,  puerperal  phlebitis, 
phlegmasia  dolens,  tubercular  phthisis,  and  in  pregnancy.  The  proportion 
of  fibrine  may  be  increased  from  about  2.6,  the  normal  proportion,  to  5,  7, 
or  10  grains  per  1000.  In  typhus  fever,  typhoid,  and  the  exanthemata,  an 
opposite  state  exists,  called  hypinosis. 

SECTION  IV. — MINUTE  ANATOMY  OF  AN  INFLAMED  PART. 

An  inflamed  part  has  a  large  quantity  of  blood  intruded  into  its  vessels ; 
and  its  tissues  and  their  interstices  are  infiltrated  with  liquids  which  have 
exuded  from  those  vessels.  If  examined  after  death,  it  is  softer  than  a 
similar  sound  part,  for  the  hardest  tissues  seem  to  lose  some  of  their  cohe- 
sion. It  is  also  redder,  although  mere  redness,  post  mortem,  is  no  proof  of 
inflammation,  for  it  may  be  produced  by  congestion  or  by  a  staining  of  tissues 
with  dissolved  blood  pigment  which  has  oozed  out  of  the  vessels  in  incipient 
putrefaction. 

The  tissues  involved  in  an  inflammatory  exudation  (as  in  cancer  and  every 
other  exudation)  always  show  signs  of  '^  fatty  degeneration,''  inasmuch  as 
their  true  structural  markings  are  confused,  and  they  are  in- 
filtrated with  minute  globules  of  oil,  and  soon  are  liable  to  be  Fig.  4. 
liquefied  and  absorbed.     In  articular  cartilage,  the  cells,  as 
Dr.  Redfem  has  observed,  are  enlarged,  and  the  intercellular 
substance  split  up.     Besides  this,  they  are  greatly  influenced 
by  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  exudation,  whether 
towards  development  or  degeneration.     If  a  fibrinous  exu- 
dation becomes  organized,  the  proper  tissue  of  the  part  is 
starved  as  vegetables  are  by  weeds.     If  it  soften  into  pus, 
they  become  liquefied  with  it. 

Microscopical  Observations. — Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  see  the  exact  phenomena  of  inflammation,  after  they  ci«hiToiTed  inrn- 
have  been  excited  by  irritants  applied  to  the  transparent  parts  nammaiory  exu- 
of  animals — a  thing  difficult  of  attainment,  because  it  must  be  dation ;  iktir  do- 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  chemical  effects  of  an  irri-  generation  of  the 
tant  on  the  blood  and  vessels,  and  the  genuine  effects  of  in-  n»tt»cie;andinfli- 
flammation.  But  the  following  particulars  may  be  gathered  J^j^^J"  ^matter.— 
from  the  researches  of  Mr.  Paget  and  Mr.  Wharton  Jones.       From  natora. 
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1.  The  primary  effect  of  a  slight  stimulus  appHeiLio^he  bloodvessels, 
is  a  slight  and  temporary  contraction,  with  a  retardatic^  of  the  current 
through  them.  If  the  point  of  a  fine  needle  be  drawn  across  a  minute  artery 
and  vein  three  or  four  times,  without  injuring  them  or  the  membrane  cover- 
ing them,  they  will  both  presently  gradually  contract  and  close.  This  con- 
traction is  no  doubt  analogous  to  the  speedy  closure  of  the  innumerable 
small  vessels  divided  in  a  wound,  which  are  made  to  contract  by  the  very 
stimulus  of  the  instrument  which  has  divided  them. 

2.  During  this  contraction,  the  blood  moves  more  slowly,  or  perhaps  does 
not  move  at  all.  But  when  the  vessels  dilate  again,  they  acquire  a  larger 
size  than  they  originally  had,  and  the  blood  moves  more  freely  and  rapidly 
through  them  than  it  did  before.  And  now  the  same  stimulus  that  made 
them  contract  at  first  has  no  effect,  or  a  very  transient  one  ;  a  more  power- 
ful stimulus,  however,  may  make  them  again  contract  and  close. 

On  applying  a  more  powerful  irritant,  such  as  a  drop  of  tincture  of  capsi- 
cum, the  preliminary  contraction,  if  it  occur  at  all,  is  so  transient  as  to  be 
hardly  perceptible,  but  the  phenomena  of  active  congestion  or  determination 
of  blood  become  instantly  developed.  The  bloodvessels  become  rapidly 
dilated,  lengthened,  and  tortuous ;  sometimes  even  they  display  varicose  or 
aneurismal  excrescences;  they  are  tensely  filled  with  blood,  containing  a 
large  excess  of  red  globules,  which  is  circulated  with  far  greater  velocity 
than  is  natural. 

3.  But  if  the  injury  inflicted  be  of  still  greater  severity,  as  a  wound  with 
a  red-hot  needle,  then  in  addition  to  the  preceding  state  of  active  congestion, 
there  follows,  in  the  very  focus  of  the  morbid  changes,  a  retardation,  and,  at 
last,  a  complete  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  densely-crowded  capillaries. 
"All  round  this  focus  the  vessels  are  as  full,  or  nearly  as  full,  as  they  are  in 
it ;  but  the  blood  moves  in  them  with  a  quicker  stream,  or  may  pulsate  in 
the  arteries,  and  oscillate  in  the  veins ;  yet  farther  from  this  focus  the  blood 
moves  rapidly  through  turgid  but  less  full  vessels."  The  dusky  color  in  the 
centre  of  a  phlegmon ;  the  throbbing ;  the  red  blush  around  ;  the  gush  of 
blood  on  cutting  into  it,  are  thus  fully  explained. 

The  exudations  which  are  poured  into  an  inflamed  part  may  be,  1,  blood, 
by  rupture  of  distended  capillaries ;  2,  liquor  sanguinis,  which  then  separates 
into  serum  and  fibrine  ;  the  fibrine  being  attracted  to  the  focus  of  the  inflam- 
mation, and  the  serum  infiltrating  the  parts  around ;  3,  serum  alone ;  4,  fibrine 
alone. 

SECTION  V. — PROGRESS  AND  TERMINATIONS. 

Inflammation,  once  established,  may  destroy  life,  either  by  impeding  the 
functions  of  some  organ  necessary  to  life,  as  the  heart,  lungs,  or  brain ;  or 
by  quick  exhaustion  or  syncope,  as  in  inflammation  of  the  abdominal  organs ; 
or  by  slower  exhaustion,  from  suppuration. 

Or  it  may  end  in  complete  subsidence  (resolution,  as  it  is  technically 
called)  and  recovery,  provided  that  the  blood  be  purified  from  all  source  of 
morbid  exudation ;  and  that  local  irritation  be  done  away  with.  Then 
sleep,  appetite,  and  moisture  of  the  skin  return ;  the  pulse  becomes  natural ; 
and  the  urine  deposits  a  copious  brick-dust  or  lateritious  sediment  of  lithate. 

As  to  local  changes.  The  first  effect  of  inflammation  on  the  tissues  is 
probably  an  exudation  of  serum.  This  is  succeeded  by  liquor  sanguinis, 
the  fibrine  of  which  becomes  solid,  constituting  the  material  of  the  adhesive 
inflammation.  Here  one  of  three  things  may  happen.  (I.)  The  inflamma- 
tion may  cease,  and  the  exudation  he  absorbed ;  or  (2.)  the  exudation  may 
remain  and  develop  itself  into  fibro-plastic  matter  or  adhesions ;  or  (3.)  it 
may  soften  into  the  liquid  called  pus. 

Thus  we  can  understand  the  Hunterian  theory  of  the  different  effects  pro- 
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daced  by  difTerences  in  the  intensity  of  inflammation,  which  decreases  as  the 
distance  from  the  centre  increases.  Thus  at  the  outskirts  of  an  inflamed 
part  there  will  be  a  ring  of  serous  effusion  or  cedema :  within  this  a  solid 
layer  of  fibrine,  which  forms  a  sac,  within  which  is  pus,  formed  by  the  soften- 
ing of  the  central  fibrine.  It  to  the  serous  effusion,  adheswn,  and  sup' 
purcUion,  thus  present,  we  add  hemorrhage  (for  there  is  always  some,  often 
much  blood  extra vasated  in  acute  inflammation),  and  gangrene,  or  the  death 
of  some  of  the  tissues  involved,  and  ulceration,  or  a  process  of  disintegration 
by  which  pus  is  discharged,  we  have  the  six  processes  commonly  called  termi' 
nations,  or  effects  of  inflammation ;  although,  be  it  observed,  every  one  of 
them  singly  may  occur  quite  independently  of  inflammation. 


SECTION  VI. — CAUSES  AND  VARIETIES  OF  INFLAMMATION. 

The  Causes  ara  of  two  kii\6&-^€onstituiional  and  local,  of  which  the 
former  deserve  precedence,  inasmuch  as,  without  appropriate  blood  material, 
no  inflammation  can  be  perpetuated. 

1.  The  constitutional  causes  may  be  of  the  most  opposite  kind,  although 
they  all  have  the  common  property  of  rendering  the  blood  impure.  Excess 
in  meat,  wine,  and  stimulating  food  ;  and  deficiency  of  food  ;  inactivity  and 
respiration  of  close  air ;  or  over-exertion  and  fatigue  ;  imperfect  action  of 
the  liver,  kidneys,  and  skin ;  and  great  exhaustion  of  mind ;  besides  the 
poisons  of  decaying  animal  matter  in  various  stages,  and  animal  or  zymotic 
poisons. 

Cold,  continuously  applied,  may  disorder  the  whole  blood,  and  bring  on 
an  idiopathic  inflammation,  or  may  cause  inflammation  of  the  part  chi^fly 
subjected  to  it. 

2.  The  local  causes  are  injuries  of  all  kinds,  whether  from  within,  as  over- 
exertion and  excessive  wear  and  tear,  or  from  without,  as  mechanical  and 
chemical  injuries  of  all  sorts.  But,  as  we  have  before  said,  injury  is  not  of 
necessity  followed  by  inflammation :  on  the  contrary,  repair  may  go  on 
quietly,  unless  the  blood  of  the  injured  person  be  in  a  state  inadequate  to 
furnish  healthy  reparative  material,  or  unless  the  injury  be  such  as  to  destroy 
the  life  of  certain  tissues  (as  poisoned  wounds)  ;  or  unless  the  processes  of 
repair  be  rendered  difficult  by  the  kind  of  wound  (as  an  open  jagged  wound 
that  cannot  be  closed),  or  by  ill  treatment,  such  as  interferes  with  the  exuded 
matter  and  hinders  its  development. 

The  Varieties  of  inflammation  depend  on  the  cause,  and  on  the  kind  of 
constitution  conjointly.     Thus  we  read  of 

Sthenic  or  active  inflammation,  which  is  the  disease  as  it  affects  a  vigorous 
person. 

Asthenic,  or  low,  or  weak,  which  is  the  disease  of  a  weak,  asthenic  person : 
or  which  may  be  produced  by  certain  causes  of  a  lowering  nature,  as  hos- 
pital air,  and  other  poisons.  It  is  more  obstinate  and  less  amenable  to 
treatment  than  the  active  or  sthenic. 

Common  inflammation  is  that  whieh  may  be  produced  by  ordinary  causes 
in  most  individuals. 

Specific  inflammation  requires  a  specific  set  of  causes,  chiefly  animal 
poisons,  or  a  peculiar  state  of  blood. 

The  chief  specific  inflammations  are  gout,  rheumatism,  syphilis,  gonorrhoea, 
erysipelas,  phlegmasia  dolens,  glanders,  and  pyaemia ;  croup  and  diphtherite ; 
boil  and  carbuncle ;  erythema  nodosum,  eczema,  lepra,  and  most  skin  diseases. 
And  every  variety  of  cause  produces  its  own  train  of  consequences.  This 
point  is  very  clearly  stated  by  Dr.  Budd.^    Take  inflammation  of  the  knee- 

I  On  Diseases  of  the  Liver,  2d  ed.  Lond.  1852,  p.  65. 
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joint  for  an  example.  If  caused  by  a  penetrating  wound,  with  admission  of 
air,  rapid  suppuration  and  destruction  of  the  joint  usually  follow.  If  caused 
by  the  presence  of  pus  or  decaying  fibrine  in  the  blood,  there  will  be  little 
swelling,  but  suppuration  so  rapid  as  to  encourage  the  belief  that  the  pus, 
instead  of  being  formed  in  the  joint,  is  brought  there.  If  caused  by  rheuma- 
tism, there  is  severe  pain,  and  much  efifusion ;  but  that  effused  fluid  is  never 
purulent,  and  is  almost  always  absorbed  as  the  patient  recovers.  If  of 
gouty  origin,  there  is  more  pain  and  considerable  effusion,  which  is  apt  to 
leave  particles  of  lithate  of  soda  behind  in  the  synovial  membrane,  and  in 
the  areolar  tissue  around.  If  a  consequence  of  gonorrhoea,  there  is  abund- 
ant effusion,  and  great  swelling,  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of 

Sthenic  inflammation  is  generally  circumscribed,  and  most  intense  at  one 
central  point.  Asthenic  inflammation,  especially  from  poisons,  is  often  dif- 
fused,  i.  e.  wide  spread,  with  no  efficient  boundary  to  the  softened  exudations. 

Moreover,  every  cause  which  produces  inflammation  through  the  blood, 
/  seems  to  have  its  own  favorite  seat ;  the  poison  which  causes  measles  will 
not  cause  croup  nor  chicken-pox ;  gout  affects  the  great  toe  by  preference, 
erysipelas  the  scalp. 

Yet  there  are  certain  local  predisposing  causes,  which,  cseteris  paribus, 
render  some  parts  more  liable  than  others  to  be  the  seat  of  inflammation. 
Thus  if  any  joint  have  been  injured  or  overworked  it  is  more  liable  to  be  the 
seat  of  gout. 

There  are  yet  some  other  classifications  of  inflammation  with  which  the 
student  ought  to  be  familiar ;  for  exaihple  :  Acute  inflammation  is  that  which 
runs  through  its  course  quickly ;  subacute  is  a  mitigated  acute  inflammation ; 
chronic  is  less  violent,  and  tends  to  last  indefinitely. 

We  read  also  of  cedematous,  adhesive,  hemorrhagic,  ulcerative,  and  gan- 
grenous inflammation,  according  as  the  disease  tends  to  produce  either  of 
those  effects  respectively. 

Lastly,  in  the  pathology  of  thirty  years  ago,  it  was  customary  to  suppose 
that  the  effects  of  inflammation  depended  on  the  part  affected  ;  thus  we  heard 
of  mucous,  serous,  and  fibrous  inflammation ;  and  much  was  made  of  an 
alleged  final  cause,  in  the  fact  that  mucous  membranes  generally  suppurate 
if  inflamed,  and  that  serous  membranes  generally  adhere  by  lymph.  This  is 
true ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  the  exudation  of  lymph  from  mucous  surfaces  is 
impossible  or  rare,  although  the  rapid  production  of  fresh  layers  of  epithe- 
lium or  pus  tends  to  cast  it  off  and  prevent  it  from  becoming  organized ;  and 
thus  the  obstruction  of  mucous  canals  is  prevented. 

SECTION  VII. — THEORY  OF  INFLAMMATION. 

Physicians  have  in  all  ages  wished  for  such  an  intelligible  conception  of 
the  process  as  would  enable  them  to  connect  it  with  the  other  classes  of  facts 
of  which  they  have  scientific  knowledge.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that  we  can 
have  no  clear  conception  of  disease  till  we  understand  health ;  and  that  all 
the  theories  of  inflammation  that  have  been  framed  are,  for  the  most  part, 
preconceptions  in  the  mind  of  the  theorizer,  who  merely  applies  to  the  phe- 
nomena such  philosophy  as  he  may  have.  Thus  in  the  time  of  the  ancients, 
when  the  arteries  were  believed  to  hold  air,  it  passed  for  a  decent  theory  of 
inflammation  to  assume  that  blood  had  found  its  way  into  them,  as  Celsus 
narrates.  In  the  earlier  humoral  pathology,  ill-humors  of  various  sorts 
were  supposed  to  fall  upon  the  organs  affected.  The  words  defluxion,  gout, 
and  catarrh,  are  relics  of  this  theory.  Mathematical  physicians  of  the  school 
of  Mead  supposed  the  vessels  obstructed  by  aberrant  particles  whose  size 
and  shape  would  not  allow  them  to  pass.  Hunter  and  his  school  spoke  of 
inflammation  as  excited  action  of  bloodvessels.     The  earliest  microscopists 
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of  the  present  century,  WUson  Philip  and  Hastings,  saw  in  the  dilated  and 
gorged  vessels  nothing  bat  relaxation,  debility,  and  want  of  action.  Whilst 
the  doctrine  of  action  of  bloodvessels  was  prevalent,  Gendrin,  Mayo,  and 
others  showed  elaborately  how  the  successive  stages  of  inflammation  were 
so  many  mechanical  consequences  of  different  degrees  of  obstruction  or  re- 
laxation of  bloodvessels.  The  school  of  Liebig  saw  in  it  increased  oxidation. 
The  modem  explorer  of  the  blood  sees  in  it  the  results  of  hyperinosis,  or 
other  changes  in  that  liquid.  The  modern  microscopic  physiologist  sees 
abnormal  conditions  of  nutrition  and  of  attraction  between  the  blood  and 
tissues. 

Then  it  must  be  noticed,  that  the  search  for  a  theory  has  been  like  the 
search  for  the  philosopher's  stone,  or  for  the  Grand  Arcanum ;  when  found  it 
was  to  be  a  key  to  all  difficulties,  and  to  show  the  right  plan  of  treatment. 
He  who  believed  increased  action  to  be  the  essence  of  inflammation,  of  course 
drained  the  bloodvessels,  starved  the  stomach,  and  used  every  poison  capable 
of  "lowering  the  heart's  action."  He  who  saw  debility  in  the  distended 
vessels  proposed  stimulants.  He  who  sees  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  pro- 
poses remedies  calculated  to  diminish  oxidation.  One  theorist  proposes 
remedies  that  shall  hold  fibrine  in  solution,  and  so  on  of  the  rest 

But  each  of  these  suppositions  may  be  true  to  a  certain  extent :  there  may  be 
increased  action  of  the  arteries,  debility  of  the  capillaries,  increased  oxygen- 
ation of  the  blood,  and  perversion  of  nutrition ;  but  yet  these  are  but  acci- 
dents and  accompaniments  of  a  process  whereof  we  are  not  able  to  grasp  the 
essence.     He  only  who  knows  and  sees  all  things  can  frame  a  perfect  theory. 

Yet  as  a  reasonable  being  can  scarcely  help  framing  to  himself  some  ex- 
planation of  processes  which  he  sees  (although  to  a  wise  man  a  theory  is  a 
thing  to  use,  and  abandon  when  worn  out,  not  to  be  enshrined  as  an  idol), 
so  we  may  be  expected  to  give  some  probable  explanation ;  and  the  best  we 
can  frame  is  this  : — 

Idiopathic  inflammation  is  the  formation  of  a  temporary  organ  of  elimina- 
tion whereby  the  blood  separates  from  itself  some  noxious  matter,  which  is 
poured  into  the  inflamed  part  with  the  inflammatory  exudations.  The  blood 
meanwhile  undergoes  a  process  of  oxygenation,  whereby  spoiled  material  is 
reduced  to  a  state  fit  for  elimination  by  the  liver  and  kidneys ;  and  if  that  be 
quickly  accomplished,  local  mischief  ceases. 

Traumatic  inflammation  is  caused  by  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
injured  part ;  the  blood  (perhaps  unhealthy  to  begin  with)  becomes  changed 
by  decaying  blood  or  exudation  at  the  injured  part,  which  has  been  incapable 
of,  or  prevented  from,  developing  itself ;  or  else  through  the  operation  of 
pain  and  irritation  of  the  nervous  system. 

SECTION  Vin. — ^ACUTE  INFLAMMATION. 

Definition. — Acute  inflammation  is  that  which  is  sudden  in  its  origin, 
riolent  in  its  action,  and  rapid  in  producing  some  one  of  the  so-called  effects 
of  inflammation  ;  and  it  is  attended  with  fever. 

We  may  observe,  at  the  outset,  that  the  surgeon  should  always  estimate 
the  natural  tendencies  of  the  particular  kind  of  inflammation,  the  cause  that 
it  depends  on,  and  the  organ  which  it  affects.  He  should  consider  the 
necessity,  which  there  is  in  some  cases,  of  immediate  relief,  in  order  to  save 
life,  whilst  in  other  cases  the  disease  tends  to  run  a  certain  course,  and  then 
decline  of  itself;  and  the  possibility  there  is,  in  some  cases,  of  removing  the 
disease  entirely,  in  others,  of  only  mitigating  it. 

Treatment. — Generally  speaking  we  should  say  that  the  indications  are, 
1.  To  remove  the  cause.  2.  To  eliminate  from  the  blood  the  source  of 
morbid  effioaioiL    ^  To  allay  and  soothe  the  disturbance  of  vitality  and 
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Rensibilitj  in  the  injured  part.     4.  To  moderate  the  afflux  of  blood.     5.  To 
hinder  degeneration  in  the  fluids  exuded,  and  procure  their  absorption. 

We  shall  proceed  to  speak  in  this  order  of  the  means  by  which  each  in- 
dication may  be  fulfilled. 

1.  To  remove  causes, — The  taking  away  of  any  irritating  substances,  such 
as  thorns  and  splinters,  and  placing  every  injured  part  under  such  conditions 
that  the  reparative  exudations  shall  not  be  disturbed,  are  so  obviously 
necessary  as  to  require  no  mention. 

2.  To  purify  tlie  blood,— In  most  cases,  and  more  especially  if  the  com- 
plexion is  muddy,  the  bowels  confined,  the  tongue  foul,  the  urine  either 
loaded  or  pretematurally  pale,  a  dose  of  from  one  to  five  grains  of  calomel 
may  be  given,  and  followed  by  black  draught,  castor  oil,  colocynth,  or  some 
other  purgative,  and  repeated  so  long  as  the  stools  continue  lumpy,  dark, 
bilious,  and  offensive,  or  until  they  are  inodorous  and  serous.  In  gouty 
cases,  the  acetic  extract  of  colchicum  may  be  combined  with  the  calomel. 
See  F.  33,  et  seq. 

The  kidneys  and  skin  may  most  usefully  be  made  to  perform  their  functions 
by  warm  baths ;  by  cold,  saline,  and  alkaline  draughts,  F.  58,  lemon-juice, 
Seltzer-water ;  by  small  doses  of  antimony,  or  of  colchicum,  F.  68,  69,  Ac. 

3.  To  allay  the  irritation  of  the  affected  part. — This  is  a  most  important 
indication  in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  inflammation.  All  pain  and 
sense  of  injury  should  be  tranquillized  if  possible.  For  this  purpose,  in  most 
cases,  warm  fomentations  are  advisable,  particularly  if  medicated  with  de- 
coction or  extract  of  poppies,  F.  121. 

Warm  fomentations  (96° — 98°  Fah.)  relax  the  skin,  soothe  pain,  and 
promote  perspiration,  and  likewise  hasten  suppuration  when  that  is  inevi- 
table. They  are  especially  indicated  in  inflammations  of  dense  tendinous 
parts.  But  in  every  case  the  patient's  feeling  should  be  consulted,  and  the 
application  be  warm  or  cold  according  to  his  choice. 

Injured  or  inflamed  parts  should  be  kept  at  rest,  in  an  easy  position,  and 
should  be  elevated  slightly,  so  that  the  return  of  blood  may  not  be  hindered. 

To  fulfil  this  indication,  opium  and  other  anodynes  are  of  the  greatest 
value.  They  should  be  given  after  ii^juries  and  operations,  in  such  quantities 
as  to  keep  the  mind  tranquil,  and  prevent  the  patient  from  concentrating 
his  whole  thoughts  upon  the  part  affected.  They  tend  to  diffuse  the  blood 
generally,  and  to  prevent  local  congestion,  and  they  save  the  exhaustion  of 
pain  and  spasm.  In  most  cases  of  acute  idiopathic  inflammation  it  will  be 
expedient,  before  administering  opiates,  to  take  care  that  the  blood  is  well 
purified  ;  and  whenever  bleeding  is  necessary,  that  also  should  be  executed 
first  of  all.  But  4n  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  in  which  repose  is  essential, 
in  low  inflammation  arising  from  morbid  poisons,  or  in  exceedingly  debili- 
tated or  exhausted  states,  with  a  soft,  rapid  pulse,  it  is  of  infinite  service, 
and  may  be  given  at  once.  Henbane,  hemlock,  and  the  extracts  of  aconite 
and  belladonna,  are  likewise  of  great  use  in  many  cases  as  anodynes,  and 
though  they  have  not  the  soporific  virtues  of  opium,  yet  neither  do  they  lock 
up  the  bowels.     Vide  F.  30,  32. 

4.  To  moderate  the  afflux  of  blood, — Since  the  determination  of  a  large 
current  of  blood  to  the  affected  part,  and  its  stagnation  therein,  are  leading 
phenomena  in  acute  inflammation,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  means  for 
controlling  this  afflux  are  of  the  very  highest  consequence.  First  among 
these  stands — 

Bloodletting, — A  measure  life-giving  in  its  proper  use,  and  deadly  if 
abused.  Its  benefits  may  be  explained  on  any  theory.  By  diminishing  the 
mass  of  blood,  it  lessens  the  labor  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  allows  the 
remaining  blood  to  be  oxygenated  and  purified  by  natural  influences.  It 
diminishes  the  rush  of  blood  to  the  inflamed  part,  and  allows  distended 
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Tenons  capillaries  to  empty  themselves.  It  decreases  the  specific  gravity 
and  increases  the  absorptive  power  of  the  blood  ;  it  promotes  the  action  of 
the  skin  and  bowels ;  and  it  imitates  the  spontaneous  hemorrhage  by  which 
nature  often  gives  great  relief. 

Manner  of  Bleeding. — General  bleeding  shonld  be  executed  in  snch  a 
way  as  to  cause  slight  faintness  as  quickly  as  possible.  For  this  purpose 
the  blood  should  be  drawn  as  quickly  as  possible,  from  a  large  orifice ;  and, 
above  all,  the  patient  should  sit  or  stand  upright  For  if  the  blood  is  drawn 
slowly,  so  that  the  vessels  have  time  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  diminished 
contents,  or  if  the  patient  is  lying  down,  so  as  to  assist  the  flow  of  blood  to 
the  brain,  the  bleeding  may  be  continued  almost  to  death  without  the  occur- 
rence of  faintness. 

Quantity  to  he  taken, — As  a  general  rule,  the  blood  should  be  permitted  to 
flow  till  paleness  of  the  lips,  lividity  about  the  eyes,  sighing,  nausea,  fluttering 
pulse,  and  relief  of  the  pain,  indicate  the  approach  of  faintness ;  but  full 
faintness  should  always  be  avoided. 

The  quantity  required  to  produce  this  effect,  on  a  healthy  adult,  was  ascer- 
tained by  Marshall  Hall  to  be  about  15  oz. ;  but  in  robust  adults  affected 
with  acute  inflammatory  or  congestive  attacks  of  the  head  or  viscera,  a  greater 
quantity  may  be  taken. 

The  class  of  patients  whom  it  is  allowable  to  bleed,  as  a  general  rule, 
are  the  robust  with  red  lips,  firm  muscles,  rustic  open-air  occupations,  firm 
pulse,  and  rigid  fibre.  If  the  lips  and  conjunctiva  are  pale,  showing  de- 
ficiency of  blood ;  if  the  patient  is  bulky,  soft,  and  flabby ;  if  there  is  any 
weakness  or  degeneration  of  heart;  or  if  there  is  any  continuous  disease 
of  assimilation — scrofula,  Bright's  disease,  or  the  like — ^bleeding  can  scarcely 
be  thought  of. 

The  class  of  inflammations  in  which  bleeding  is  permissible  are  those  of 
sthenic  inflammation  of  vital  organs.  It  is  not  allowable,  as  a  rule,  in  the 
hypinotic  class  of  maladies,  nor  in  erysipelatous  diseases ;  nor  in  the  case 
of  injuries  requiring  great  constitutional  efforts  for  their  reparation,  as  com- 
pound fractures ;  nor  if  the  disease  be  advanc^ed  towards  suppuration  or 
gangrene ;  and  very  seldom  indeed  in  the  case  of  any  zymotic  disease,  or 
inflammation  having  a  natural  tendency  to  recovery. 

Local  Bloodletting, — Whilst  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  a  past  gene- 
ration general  bloodletting  was  carried  to  an  injurious  excess,  in  the  present 
day  it  is  to  be  feared  that  local  bloodletting  is  too  much  neglected.  It 
is  a  most  obvious,  rational,  and  mild  process ;  and  it  imitates  and  seconds 
the  efl'orts  of  nature  by  removing  some  of  that  blood  which  may  be  assumed 
to  be  impure,  and  by  taking  it  from  the  part  where  it  is  in  excess. 

The  local  means  of  abstracting  blood  are  leeches,  cupping,  and  scari- 
fications. In  order  to  apply  leeches,  the  part  should  first  be  washed,  and 
if  they  will  not  stick,  a  little  milk  or  blood  should  be  smeared  on  it,  or  some 
small  punctures  should  be  made  with  the  point  of  a  lancet ;  and  the  leeches 
should  be  well  dried  in  a  cloth.  The  best  plan  of  stopping  hemorrhage 
from  leech-bites  is  to  dip  small  pellets  of  lint  in  the  tinct.  ferri  sesqui- 
chloridi,  and  press  them  on  the  holes  for  a  few  minutes.  Other  plans  are  to 
pinch  up  the  skin  and  insert  a  finely-pointed  pencil  of  lunar  caustic  into 
them,  to  touch  them  with  a  red-hot  knitting-needle,  or  to  stitch  them  up 
with  a  very  fine  needle  and  silk,  or  to  apply  a  small  piece  of  matico  leaf. 
But  in  order  to  prevent  the  very  serious  consequences  that  sometimes  hap- 
pen from  this  source  to  children  and  delicate  persons,  directions  should 
always  be  given  that  the  bleeding  from  leech-bites  should  be  stopped  before 
the  patient  is  left  for  the  night.  Moreover,  it  will  be  prudent  to  apply 
them  over  some  bone,  so  that  the  pressure  may  be  applied  effectually. 
Again,  leeches,  if  they  stick  too  long,  should  be  removed  by  touching  them 
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with  salt,  and  shonld  not  be  palled  off  forcibly ;  nor  should  thej  be  applied 
to  the  eyelids  or  prepuce,  otherwise  they  will  probably  be  followed  by 
oedematous  swelling.  [In  the  last  American  edition  of  this  work,  the  editor. 
Dr.  Sargent,  here  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  bite  of  the  American 
leech  is  less  severe  than  that  of  the  Spanish  and  Swedish  leeches,  and  pro- 
tracted bleeding  is  less  likely  to  follow  it.  As  a  general  rule,  therefore,  the 
American  leech  is  used  on  children,  and  on  those  surfaces  from  which  the 
blood  flows  freely  and  abundantly.  Six  American  leeches  are  supposed  to 
abstract  an  ounce  of  blood,  while  the  same  quantity  will  be  drawn  by  two, 
or  at  most  by  three,  of  the  others.]  Cupping ,  when  it  can  be  adopted,  is  a 
more  active  measure,  and  relieves  pain  sooner  than  leeches.  Punctures  are 
of  use  in  superficial  inflammations  of  the  skin ;  incisions  are  of  use  when 
inflamed  parts  are  covered  with  a  dense  unyielding  fascia,  as  in  whitlow ; 
or  when  there  is  great  tension,  as  in  phlegmonous  erysipelas ;  or  when  the 
inflamed  part  is  infiltrated  with  an  irritating  fluid,  as  in  extravasation  of 
urine,  or  with  unhealthy  matter,  as  in  carbuncle. 

Cold  applications  are  valuable  means  of  diminishing  afflux  of  blood, 
relieving  morbid  sensation  of  heat,  and  causing  contraction  of  the  capil- 
laries; but  they  should  be  applied  continuously,  otherwise  the  pain  will 
be  aggravated  when  the  heat  returns.  They  should  be  applied  by  means 
of  a  single  piece  of  thin  linen  frequently  changed ;  and  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  vapor  may  pass  off  freely,  otherwise  the  cold  lotion  will  soon  be 
converted  into  a  hot  fomentation.  In  some  severe  cases,  ice  or  frigorific 
mixtures  (F.  114)  may  be  applied  in  bladders.  The  following  very  effectual 
means  of  applying  a  continuous  degree  of  cold  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Ma- 
cartney. The  inflamed  limb  is  to  be  placed  in  a  trough  or  piece  of  oilcloth, 
with  a  piece  of  lint  on  the  inflamed  part.  A  large  vessel  full  of  cold  water 
being  then  placed  on  a  table  by  the  bedside,  one  end  of  a  broad  strip  of 
cloth  should  be  dipped  in  the  water,  and  the  other  end  (which  should  be  cut 
to  a  point)  laid  on  the  lint ;  and  so  the  water  will  be  carried  in  a  constant 
gentle  stream  down  the  cloth  to  the  inflamed  part  When  cold  is  not  agree- 
able to  the  patient,  tepid  or  warm  applications  should  be  substituted.  [The 
surgeon  may  also,  occasionally,  derive  benefit  from  the  careful  administration 
of  medicines  known  as  arterial  sedativeSf  such  as  digitalis,  aconite,  and 
veratrum  viride,  which,  by  diminishing  the  force  and  rapidity  of  the  hearths 
action,  diminish  the  afflux  of  blood  to  the  parts  inflamed.  The  tincture  of 
the  veratrum  viride,  particularly,  is  a  powerful  and  reliable  means  of  con- 
trolling the  activity  of  the  circulation.] 

6.  To  control  changes  in  the  exxided  fluids. — There  are  some  remedies 
which  are  believed  to  have  the  power  either  of  destroying  or  removing  that 
element  in  the  blood  which  is  the  cause  of  disease,  or  else  of  so  acting  upon 
the  morbid  effusions  as  to  cause  their  dispersion  and  absorption.  Mercury 
is  the  chief  remedy  of  this  class ;  and  the  popular  doctrine  is,  that,  in  acute 
inflammation,  especially  of  serous  or  parenchymatous  structures,  mercury 
causes  absorption  of  lymph,  or  of  the  effused  fluids ;  and  that  for  this  pur- 
pose it  should  be  administered  in  repeated  doses,  with  sufficient  opium  to 
prevent  it  from  running  off  by  the  bowels,  and  that  it  should  be  continued 
till  the  mouth  is  affected.  F.  62 — 67  will  show  the  common  mode  of 
administration. 

But  the  author  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  except  in  syphilitic  inflam- 
mation of  the  eye,  this  absorbent  power  of  mercury  is  grossly  exaggerated ; 
and  he  would  advise  his  readers,  if  they  still  choose  to  produce  salivation 
for  inflammation,  at  all  events  to  observe  the  following  rules : — It  should 
never  be  resorted  to  till  after  such  purgatives  and  other  eliminatives,  and 
bleeding,  local  or  general,  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary,  shall  have  been 
used.     The  effect  should  be  produced  by  the  smallest  doses  given  continu- 
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oaslj  at  regular  intervals.  F.  63,  64.  All  salivation  is  an  nnnecessarj 
evil.  In  the  case  of  children,  calomel  should  be  given  in  continuous  doses, 
till  it  causes  green,  chopped-spinach-like  stools. 

Tartar  emetic  may  be  used  either  in  nauseating  doses,  F.  68,  to  depress 
the  heart's  action  and  cause  perspiration,  or  else  in  emetic  doses,  to  purify 
the  blood  by  vomit  and  stool  and  promote  expectoration ;  or  it  may  be 
combined  with  purgatives,  of  which  it  greatly  increases  the  action,  F.  40, 
or  with  mercury,  F.  62,  or  lastly,  as  a  direct  antiphlogistic,  after  the  man- 
ner invented  by  Marryatt,  and  detailed  under  F.  68  in  the  Appendix. 
Antimony,  like  bleeding,  is  best  adapted  for  the  early  stage  of  inflamma- 
tion, before  effusion  has  occurred. 

Stimulants^  and  astringent  solutions,  are  of  great  service  in  inflammation 
of  mucous  membranes,  by  decomposing  and  washing  away  their  irritating 
secretions,  and  inducing  contraction  of  the  capillaries. 

Counter-irritants. — ^Blisters  are  the  best  form  of  counter-irritants  in  recent 
inflammation ;  but  they  should  never  be  applied  too  near  the  seat  of  an  acute 
disease,  and  never  till  its  activity  has  been  subdued  by  previous  antiphlogistic 
measures. 

J)ieL — The  diet  in  acute  inflammation  should,  as  a  general  rule,  not  be 
of  a  stimulating  nature.  But  the  starving  system  must  not  be  indiscrimi- 
nately applied  to  children,  or  the  old  or  debilitated ;  or,  in  fact,  to  any 
patient  whatever :  on  the  contrary,  the  strength  should  be  supported,  and 
the  waste  of  illness  be  mitigated  throughout  by  mild  fluid  nutriment,  milk, 
arrowroot,  veal  or  chicken  broth,  &c.  In  most  cases  there  comes  a  time 
when  the  pulse  gets  soft  and  fast ;  and  the  cheeks,  or  hands,  or  feet  chilly ; 
and  when  warm  wine  and  water  is  of  great  service ;  or  even  is  absolutely 
essential  to  keep  up  the  hearths  action. 

Regimen, — There  must  be  a  total  avoidance  of  everything  that  would 
irritate  mind  or  body.  Perfect  rest  in  the  recumbent  posture,  and  in  a 
position  as  easy  as  it  can  be  made, — cool  air, — a  quiet  and  darkened  cham- 
ber,— with  mental  consolation,  to  allay  doubts  and  fears  and  inspire  resigna- 
tion and  cheerfulness,  are  most  potent  aids  to  medical  treatment,  which 
without  them  would  often  be  utterly  fruitless.^ 

SECTION  IX. — CHRONIC  INFLAMMATION. 

Definition. — Inflammation  is  said  to  be  chronic  when  it  is  slow  in  its  pro- 
gress, and  tends  to  last  long,  or  even  indefinitely. 

Paihology. — It  consists  in  permanent  local  hyperemia,  with  exudation 
into  the  interstices  of  the  part  affected,  or  from  its  surface ;  if  that  be  a 
mucous  membrane,  the  secretion  is  probably  mixed  with  pus. 

Causes. — Its  causes  may  be  local  or  constitutional.  Thus  it  may  in  the 
healthiest  subjects  be  caused  by  any  slight  and  continued  irritant ; — or  it 
may  be  the  sequel  of  acute  inflammation.  But  more  frequently  it  is  the 
local  manifestation  of  some  constitutional  disorder,  such  as  general  de- 
bility,— or  over-stimulation  and  plethora, — or  disorder  of  some  important 
organ,  as  of  the. stomach,  or  liver,  or  kidney, — and  consequent  impurity 
of  the  blood. 

TreaJtment. — The  indications  are,  to  remove  all  constitutional  disorder,  to 
allay  local  irritation,  and  to  restore  the  tone  of  the  distended  vessels. 

Constituiional  Treatment. — On  this  part  of  the  subject,  our  space  forbids 
us  to  do  more  than  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  most  obvious  forms  of  con- 
gtitntional  derangement,  which  accompany  chronic  inflammation,  and  on  the 
remedies  that  are  known  by  experience  to  be  most  useful  as  alteratives. 

I  [Gross,  op.  cit.  vol.  i.  p.  118.] 
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(1.)  If  the  patient  is  bloated  and  plethoric,  with  red  lips  and  coiyanctiva, 
and  a  fall  hard  pulse,  and  indulges  freely  in  stimulating  food  and  drink,  and 
has  unimpaired  digestive  organs,  so  that  blood  is  constantly  formed  in  too 
great  abundance,  the  diet  must  be  lowered  and  restricted  chiefly  to  fish  and 
vegetables ;  free  exercise  should  be  taken  in  the  air ;  the  bowels  should  be 
actively  purged  with  calomel  and  black  draught ;  and  then  a  coarse  of  alter- 
ative medicine  should  be  commenced  in  order  to  increase  the  various  elimi- 
native  secretions.  Mercury,  given  in  small  doses  at  bed-time  with  saline 
aperients  in  the  morning,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  first :  Plummer's  pill,  in 
doses  of  gr.  v.  every  night,  is  an  excellent  form,  or  F.  63,  65 ;  taking  care, 
however,  to  use  the  mercury  in  obtaining  increased  elimination  by  the  liver, 
and  not  to  cause  salivation.  Next  to  mercury,  tartar  emetic,  given  in  very 
small  doses,  F.  68,  is  deserving  of  notice  ;  it  is  highly  advantageous  to  com- 
bine it  with  mercury,  F.  67.  Saline  and  alterative  medicines,  F.  58,  61,  will 
also  be  of  great  service. 

(2.)  But  if  the  chronic  inflammation  occur  in  an  enfeebled  and  irritable, 
or  scrofulous  constitution,  a  nutritious  and  liberal  diet  must  be  adopted, 
wine,  cod-liver  oil,  and  tonics  (F.  1,  2,  3,  9,  &c.)  should  be  administered  in 
order  to  improve  the  digestion  and  vigor  of  the  circulation ;  irritation  and 
pain  must  be  allayed  by  sedatives  and  opiates ;  and  the  secretions  of  the 
bowels  be  maintained  by  the  gentlest  laxatives. 

(3.)  If  the  complexion  and  eye  are  sallow,  a  few  doses  of  calomel  or  blue 
pill,  at  night,  or  F.  63,  with  morning  aperients,  and  the  nitro-muriatic  acid, 
F.  22,  or  dandelion,  and  colchicum,  are  indicated. 

(4.)  In  all  cases  the  condition  of  the  urine  should  be  inspected,  to  ascertain 
whether  albumen  or  blood  disks, — indications  of  congestion  or  degeneration 
of  the  kidneys, — are  present.  In  such  cases,  and  in  all  others  in  which  the 
skin  is  dry  and  harsh,  it  should  be  stimulated  by  exercise,  by  warm  clothing, 
especially  flannel,  by  the  flesh-brush  or  horse-hair  gloves,  and  by  an  occasional 
ten  minutes'  immersion  in  the  warm  bath  ;  96° — 98°  Fah. 

Local  Treatment, — This  has  for  its  objects,  to  remove  exciting  causes,  to 
unload  the  distended  vessels,  and  to  make  them  contract  to  their  natural 
calibre,  and  to  exercise  the  part  in  its  proper  functions,  so  that  it  may 
gradually  resume  the  actions  and  sensations  of  health. 

Local  bleeding  may  be  employed  at  intervals  to  unload  the  vessels,  whilst 
they  must  be  excited  to  contract  by  various  stimulants  and  astringents ;  such 
as  the  sulphates  of  zinc,  copper,  and  alumina,  nitrate  of  silver,  salts  of 
mercury,  &c.  The  application  of  cold  by  pumping,  or  by  the  douche,  is 
often  highly  serviceable.  These  or  any  other  measures  will  be  known  to  do 
good  if  they  make  the  part  feel  stronger  and  more  comfortable,  although 
their  first  application  may  have  been  painful ;  but  if  they  render  it  hotter  and 
permanently  painful,  it  is  a  sign  that  they  stimulate  too  highly,  and  may  thus 
be  in  danger  of  bringing  on  an  attack  of  acute  inflammation. 

Counter-irritants  are  more  useful  in  chronic  inflammation  than  in  the 
acute,  especially  those  which  establish  a  permanent  suppurative  discharge. 

Pressure^  if  gentle,  equal,  and  continuous,  is  of  material  use  in  many 
chronic  inflammations,  and  even  in  acute  inflammation  of  the  breast  and 
testicle,  when  its  first  violence  has  been  diminished  by  leeches.* 

SECTION  X. — MODIFIED  INFLAMMATION. 

I.  In  the  two  sections  foregoing,  we  have  described  the  treatment  of 
inflammation  in  general,  such  as  may  be  produced  in  all  individuals :  but, 
as  we  observed  at  p.  57,  the  course  and  result  of  inflammation  are  altogether 

*  [Oro88,  op.  cit.  vol.  i.  p.  134.] 
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modified  by  tiie  canses  producing  it,  and  so  must  the  treatment  be  likewise ; 
and  the  modifications  resulting  have  been  enumerated  at  p.  57,  and  will  be 
found  by  reference  to  the  Index.     Here  we  may  allude  shortly  to 

II.  OuTWABD  Causes  of  Modified  Inflammation. — ^We  also  showed, 
at  p.  57,  that  some  of  the  causes  of  inflammation  are  outward,  and  that 
others  reside  in  the  patients  themselves.  Of  the  outward  causes,  those 
which  interest  the  surgeon  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  part  of  our  work ; 
in  which  there  will  be  described  the  various  modifications  of  inflammation 
ensuing  on  cuts,  blows,  gunshot  wounds,  heat,  cold,  and  poisons  of  various 
kinds. 

III.  Inward  Causes. — The  inward  causes  consist  in  morbid  states  of 
the  patient's  blood.  Under  the  head  of  scrofula  and  carbuncle  will  be 
noticed  some  of  the  modifications  of  inflammation  arising  in  this  way.  It 
may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  notice  one  or  two  others. 

1.  Oout. — It  is  out  of  our  province  to  describe  gout,  yet,  amongst  the 
maladies  commonly  called  surgical,  are  many  distinctly  gouty ;  such  as  severe 
inflammations  of  the  eye  and  of  the  testis,  severe  eruptions  of  the  skin,  and 
irritable  states  of  the  kidneys,  bladder,  and  urethra.  The  chief  marks  that 
any  acute  or  chronic  attack  is  of  a  gouty  nature  are,  that  it  probably  arises 
quite  suddenly ;  yet  that  the  patient,  if  cross-questioned,  admits  that  he  has 
not  been  quite  well  for  some  time  ;  that  possibly  an  aching  in  the  great  toe, 
or  spot  of  psoriasis  on  the  skin,  or  that  some  very  anomalous  symptom, 
cough,  dyspepsia,  or  hypochondriasis,  has  existed  for  some  time,  and  has 
gone  off  just  before  some  more  important  part  has  suffered.  The  patient  is 
probably  either  too  florid,  and  has  been  living  too  well,  thus  producing  what 
the  writer  calls  high  govi,  or,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  exhausted  by  fatigue 
or  anxiety,  thus  producing  what  we  call  low  gotU.  The  bowels  are  probably 
torpid  ;  the  urine  either  very  pale  and  copious,  or  scanty  and  full  of  lithates : 
gout  probably  also  exists  in  the  patient's  family.  The  treatment  of  an  acute 
attack  will  consist  in  active  purgation,  with  calomel,  colchicum,  and  alkaline 
aperients,  F.  61,  71,  with  warm  baths,  low  diet,  and  saline  draughts.  In  a 
chronic  attack,  the  more  cautious  use  of  the  same  means,  followed  by  bitter 
infusions  with  alkalies,  and  alteratives,  F.72.  Intense  pain,  and  utter  loss  of 
function,  followed  by  complete  recovery,  are  characteristics  of  gouty  inflam- 
mation. 

2.  Rheumatic  Inflammations, — These,  if  acute,  may  usually  be  known  by 
the  intense  aching  aggravated  by  warmth,  the  profuse  perspirations,  and  the 
tendency  of  the  malady  to  shift  from  one  tendinous  or  muscular  part  to 
another.  If  chronic,  there  is  an  obstinate  aching,  sometimes  worse  at  night, 
sometimes  relieved  by  the  warmth  of  bed.  For  the  acute,  moderate  purga- 
tives and  alkalies,  F.  65,  70 ;  for  the  chronic,  warm  aperients  and  stimulants, 
F.  7,  38,  are  indicated;  and,  in  most  subacute  affections,  the  iodide  of 
potassium,  F.  94,  96. 

3.  There  are  many  modified  chronic  inflammations  difficult  to  describe  or 
classify,  yet  easily  recognized  in  practice,  which  evidently  depend  each  on  a 
particular  blood-taint,  and  each  of  which  is  benefited  by  some  special  alter- 
ative. In  all  cases  it  is  right  to  begin  with  general  treatment ;  that  is,  to 
improve  the  health,  to  see  that  the  bowels,  kidneys,  and  skin  do  their  duty, 
uid  that  the  diet  is  sufficient.  Then  if  general  treatment  does  not  avail, 
some  specific  remedy  must  be  sought.  First,  we  may  mention,  iodide  ofpo- 
tamum,  which  has  the  power  of  dissolving  many  old  deposits  in  rheumatic, 
gouty,  scrofulous,  and  syphilitic  cases,  and  of  improving  many  skin  eruptions, 
F.  94.  Secondly,  the  liquor  potassm,  F.  78,  which,  as  Dr.  Parkes  has  shown, 
undoubtedly  causes  oxidation  of  some  blood  elements.  It  is  indicated  when 
the  urine  is  red,  and  contraindicated  in  most  cases  of  mere  debility.  Besides 
these  alteratiyes,  we  must  mention  sarsaparilla,  small  doses  of  corrosive 
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sublimate  in  tincture  of  bark,  F.  87,  and  arsenic,  F.  97,  which  are  also  useful 
in  certain  chronic  inflammations,  especially  of  the  skin.  In  many  of  these 
the  real  evil  seems  to  be  a  want  of  vigor,  through  which  the  tissues  in  ques- 
tion seem  unable  to  maintain  their  vitality.  It  is  on  this  principle  that 
mineral  tonics,  as  arsenic,  zinc,  copper,  and  the  mineral  acids  seem  to  do 
good,  by  giving  a  better  quality  to  the  materials  assimilated. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

EFFUSION  OF  SERUM  AND  (EDEMA. 

Effusion  of  Serum  may  be  caused,  1st,  by  any  circumstance  which 
hinders  the  return  of  venous  blood  ;  this  is  called  simple  oedema,  2dly.  It 
may  be  caused  by  a  depraved  state  of  the  blood,  arising  from  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  renal  dropsy.     3dly.  It  may  be  an  inflammatory  exudation. 

In  almost  all  cases  of  inflammation,  effusion  of  serum  is  the  earliest  and 
most  constant  effect ;  the  liquid  being  poured  out  equally  into  the  areolar 
tissue — into  the  parenchyma  of  organs — ^from  mucous  and  serous  surfaces, 
and  from  the  skin.  If  it  is  followed  by  any  of  the  other  effects  of  inflamma- 
tion, it  is  always  more  widely  extended  than  they  are.  But  it  may  be  the 
chief  or  only  effect  of  inflammation,  as  in  oedema  glottidis,  and  the  so-called 
acute  hydrocephalus ;  and  some  subacute  inflammations  of  the  serous  mem- 
branes. In  patients  of  a  lax,  flabby  habit  of  body,  and  in  parts  of  loose  and 
cellular  structure,  as  the  prepuce,  eyelids,  and  scrotum,  inflammation  always 
produces  more  of  this  effect  than  in  those  of  a  firmer  texture. 

The  serous  liquid  effused  in  consequence  of  inflammation  is  not,  as  Mr. 
Paget  observes,  the  merely  albuminous  liquid  which  is  commonly  known  by 
that  name,  and  which  is  exuded  in  passive  dropsy,  but  is  in  reality  liquor 
sanguinis,  and  contains  a  variable  quantity  of  fibrine ;  as  may  be  readily 
proved  by  the  spontaneous  coagulation  which  takes  place  in  the  so-called 
serum  exhaled  from  the  skin  under  a  blister  of  cantharidcs.  It  is  difficult 
to  explain  why  the  effusion  remains  within  the  body,  as  it  may  for  many 
days  and  even  weeks,  without  the  fibrine  separating  and  becoming  solid. 

The  so-called  inflammatory  serous  effusion  may  terminate  in  four  ways : — 
1st.  It  usually  becomes  quickly  absorbed ;  an  event  which  is  hastened  by 
such  purgatives  and  diuretics  and  tonics  as  tend  to  drain  the  blood  of  impure 
materials,  and  give  vigor  to  the  circulation,  and  by  bandages  and  other 
means  of  local  stimulation.  2dly.  In  some  cases  it  resists  absorption  for  a 
long  period,  or  altogether ;  of  which  hydrocele,  some  cases  of  hydrothorax, 
hydrarthrus,  and  hydrocephalus,  afford  examples.  3dly.  The  fibrine  may 
slowly  separate  from  the  serum,  and  solidify,  causing  a  doughy  indolent 
thickening  of  the  cellular  tissue,  the  treatment  of  which  will  be  mentioned 
at  the  end  of  the  ninth  chapter.  4thly.  The  serum  effused  may  distend  the 
cellular  tissue,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  nutrition  of  the  skin  ;  which  may 
be  remedied  by  making  punctures  with  a  needle,  and  allowing  it  to  ooze 
gradually  out.  Of  the  manner  in  which  serous  effusion  may  prove  fatal  to 
life,  in  the  oedema  glottidis  and  hydrocephalus,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  speak 
at  present. 

CEdema  is  the  name  given  to  the  swelling  caused  by  the  presence  of  serum, 
whether  inflammatory  or  dropsical,  in  the  cellular  tissue.  It  is  a  soft,  ine- 
lastic, diffused  swelling,  which  pits  on  pressure^  that  is,  retains  for  a  time 
the  pit  or  mark  made  by  the  pressure  of  the  finger.     If  oedematous  limbs 
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become  inflamed  from  any  cause,  the  skin  is  exceedingly  liable  to  ulcerate 
or  slough. 

The  causes  of  dropsical  oedema,  which  most  concern  the  surgeon,  are  the 
pressure  of  cancerous,  aneurismal,  and  other  tumors  on  the  great  veins  of  a 
limb,  and  obstruction  of  the  reins  by  phlebitis.  A  raised  position,  moderate 
support  by  bandages,  and  punctures  made  with  a  common  sewing-needle,  to 
let  the  serum  exude,  are  the  most  rational  palliatire  measures. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

HEMORRHAGE. 

Hemorrhage,  like  serous  effusion,  may  be  a  consequence,  Istly,  of  inflam- 
mation or  excitement ;  2dly,  of  obstruction  to  the  return  of  venous  blood ; 
and  3dly,  of  structural  weakness  of  the  bloodvessels  and  thinness  of  the 
blood,  as  in  scurvy  and  putrid  fevers.  The  first  form  is  called  active^  the 
last  two  passive. 

(1.)  Active  hemorrliage  consists  in  an  escape  of  arterial  blood  from  the 
capillaries,  when  ruptured  by  the  distension  caused  by  acute  inflammation 
or  violent  excitement ;  and  more  or  less  of  it  doubtless  occurs  in  every  case 
of  violent  inflammation.  It  occurs  during  the  formation  of  abscess  in  the 
cellular  tissue  and  in  the  liver.  But  the  most  common  seat  of  inflammatory 
hemorrhage  is  mucous  membrane,  especially  that  of  the  lungs.  The  principal 
instances  of  it  which  fall  under  the  surgeon's  care,  are  epistaxis  or  hemor- 
rhage from  the  nose  ;  hsemorrhois  or  hemorrhage  from  the  rectum ;  hemor- 
rhage from  the  urethra  during  gonorrhoea ;  and  from  granulating  wounds. 
It  has  also  been  known  to  occur  from  the  conjunctiva ;  and  more  rarely  from 
the  pleura,  pericardium,  and  peritoneum.  Sometimes  the  blood  issues,  not 
from  the  surface  of  the  inflamed  membrane,  but  from  portions  of  adherent 
lymph,  which  have  become  vascular,  and  whose  newly-formed  capillaries 
have  been  over-distended  and  ruptured. 

Diagnosis. — Inflammatory  or  active  hemorrhage  is  distinguished  from  that 
which  is  the  result  of  congestion  or  debility,  by  the  presence  of  pain,  heat, 
and  throbbing,  and  of  a  febrile  state  of  the  pulse  and  system  generally. 

Treatment. — This  form  of  hemorrhage  is  to  be  treated  by  bleeding,  if  it 
can  be  borne  (and  it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  less  debilitating  to  employ 
one  full  venesection,  so  that  the  cause  may  be  at  once  removed,  than  to  let 
the  blood  dribble  perpetually  away  from  the  part  in  small  quantities),  and 
by  purgatives  and  astringents,  and  opium  (F.  34,  35,  T5).  Cold,  if  it  can 
be  applied,  perfect  rest,  and  an  elevated  position,  are  the  local  measures. 

(2.)  In  passive  hemorrhage  the  blood  which  escapes  is  venous.  The 
principal  instances  of  it  are  hemorrhage  from  the  nose  in  old  subjects  with 
diseased  liver :  melsena,  or  hemorrhage  from  the  liver,  and  passive  menor- 
rhagia  and  hsemorrhois.  The  chief  remedies  are,  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
sulphate  of  alumina,  acetate  of  lead,  catechu,  gallic  acid,  and  other  vegetable 
astringents  which  increase  the  coagulability  of  the  blood,  and  ergot  of  rye, 
which  increases  the  contraction  of  the  capillaries.     F.  14,  186,  187,  &c. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

SZUDATION   OF  riBRINK  AND   ADHESION. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  exudation  of  fibrine,  as  the  material  by 
which  repair  ia  effected ;  now  we  must  speak  of  it  as  an  effect  of  inflamma- 
tion, by  which  organized  adhesions  or  bands  of  false  membranes  arc  formed  ; 
cavities  are  lilled  up,  membranes  rendered  thick,  opaqne  and  rigid,  and  the 
Bobstance  of  organs  infiltrated  with  solid  deposits. 

The  material  is,  so  ' 
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'.  know,  the  same  fibrine  as  that  which  has 
been  described  under  the  head  of  repair.  It 
may  either  set  into  fibres,  or  develop  Bbro-plastic 
corpuscles  :  or  both  modes  may  he  combined  to 
any  degree. 

It  may  very  soon  become  permeat«d  by  blood- 
vessels, which  no  donbt  are  ontgrowths  from  the 
nearest  capillaries.  Specks  of  blood  are  often 
found  in  lymph,  and  it  has  been  believed  that 
they  are  new  formations,  and  that  vessels  may 
be  developed  de  novo,  as  in  the  incubating  egg  ; 
but  this  hypothesis  is  not  probable. 

When  lymph  is  once  effused,  its  destination 
may  vary  according  to  circumstances.  (1.)  It 
may  be  developed  into  any  of  the  tissues  capable 
of  renovation;  i.  e.,  fibrous  tissoe,  bone  or  epithe- 
lium, forming  bands  of  adhesion,  cicatrices,  super- 
ficial deposits,  and  thickened  membranes. 

(2.)  It  may  undergo  changes  of  a  beneficial 
sort,  which  cause  it  to  be  rapidly  alworbed  ;  that 
i™~,r.^iraiiia.rniM»oonnT  is_  if  the  morbid  state  of  blood  which  caused  the 
Keiie  Kid ;  s  Blood  ;*.  ou-giob-  ejmjation  be  relieved,  the  latt«r  may  undergo 
"iilndoth*"  »'iii"aiw'iriih''oiLr  ^^'^7  degeneration,  and  either  be  absorbed  or 
■Bd  KnpoiH  mUMr.  remain  harmless,  in  the  state  commonly  known 

as  yellow'cheeey-lubercular. 
(3.)  From  a  continuance  of  local  irritation  and  afflux,  the  lymph  may  be 
compelled  to  soften  into  pus.  In  some  cases,  as  of  phlegmonous  erysipelas, 
diffuse  inflammation,  carbuncle,  and  the  like,  the  exudation  is  so  aplastic 
and  cacoplasHc  from  the  first  as  to  be  incapable  of  oi^anization,  and  so 
poisonous  as  to  be  nnfit  for  absorption,  and  it  softens  only  into  an  amorphous 
pnriform  fluid. 

Examples  of  adhesion. — 1.  After  wounds,  in  which  the  efforts  of  nature 
•t  repair  have  been  frustrated,  a  certain  degree  of  inflammation  ensnee,  fresh 
lymph  is  exuded,  and  this,  so  soon  as  the  inflammation  abates,  takes  the  form 
of  granulations.  These  are  composed  of  plastic  cells,  in  every  variety  of 
8ize,  shape,  and  development,  mixed  with  filamentous  intercellular  matter. 
The  deeper  layers  are,  as  to  structure,  converted  into  filamentous  tissue,  and 
as  to  chemical  nature  into  gelatine,  whilst  the  more  superficial  are  still 
spherical  and  albuminous ;  and  whilst  the  very  surface  degenerates  into  the 
creamy  liquid  called  pus,  which  will  be  described  in  the  next  chapter.  This 
is  the  mode  in  which  open  wounds  (or  wounds  which  the  skin  will  not  cover) 
generally  heal  in  the  human  subject ;  but  it  is  an  imperfect  mode ;  because 
gnniilationa  are  extremely  liable  to  be  diseased,  because  they  entail  a  great 
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waste  of  material  which  escapes  in  the  fonn  of  pus,  and  because  the  scar  is 
always  larger  than  in  the  case  of  a  wound  healing  by  the  primary  reparative 
process.  When  two  surfaces  covered  with  granulations  are  made  to  unite, 
the  union  is  said  to  be  by  secondary  adhesion  or  by  the  second  intention. 

2.  A  second  example  is  ftimished  by  the  acute  inflammation  of  serous 
membranes ;  as  pleurisy,  in  which  lymph  effused  under  inflammation  forms 
the  adhesions  which  so  commonly  bind  the  lungs  to  the  inside  of  the  ribs. 
Under  rheumatic  inflammation,  the  heart  may  be  glued  to  the  pericardium ; 
in  syphilitic  iritis  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  may  be  filled  with  lymph. 
After  injuries,  the  adhesive  tendency  of  inflammations  of  the  pleura  and 
peritoneum  is  of  service  in  preventing  the  spread  of  exudation  or  of  extra- 
vasated  matter. 

Mucous  membranes,  as  we  said  at  p.  58,  are  not  commonly  considered 
liable  to  adhesive  inflammation,  because  the  lymph  effused  is  generally  cast 
off,  and  does  not  become  adherent  or  organized.  But  if  two  abraded  and 
inflamed  mucous  surfaces  are  placed  in  apposition  and  left  undisturbed,  they 
may  adhere  ; — as  sometimes  happens  in  the  vaginae  of  female  children  ; — in 
the  OS  uteri  and  Fallopian  tubes  of  prostitutes,  and  in  the  ureters  and  biliary 
ducts  when  abraded  by  the  passage  of  calculi ;  and  Mr.  Hancock  has  shown 
the  existence  of  organized  lymph  in  the  canal  of  the  urethra,  in  cases  of 
stricture. 

3.  When  a  natural  reparative  process  has  failed,  the  surgeon  often  ex- 
cites adhesive  inflammation,  in  order  that  the  lymph  exuded  may  serve  as 
the  basis  for  another  effort  at  repair.  (See  False  Joint)  It  is  sometimes 
excited,  likewise,  in  order  that  the  tissue  of  a  tumor  may  be  starved  and 
atrophied. 

4.  Separation  of  fibrine  may  take  place  within  the  vessels  as  well  as  into 
the  tissues. 

ChranulaHonSf  if  healthy,  and  proceeding  towards  a  cure,  are  small, 
pointed,  and  florid;  they  bleed  if  wiped,  and  are  not  very  tender.  But 
they  are  subject  to  many  disorders ;  being  sometimes  pale,  bloated,  and 
oedematous ;  sometimes  degenerating  into  a  pseudo-mucous  membrane ; 
sometimes  breaking  up  suddenly,  and  being  dissolved  into  a  sauious  fluid. 
When,  however,  the  case  proceeds  favorably,  the  undermost  are  developed 
into  fibro-cellular  tissue,  those  on  the  surface  form  themselves  into  cuticle, 
and  so  the  wound  is  healed. 

CicairizaHon. — This  process  of  healing,  or  cicatrization,  is  attended  with 
an  absorption  of  inflammatory  effusion  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wound,  and  a 
contraction  of  its  margin,  so  that  the  wound  becomes  much  smaller  before 
any  new  cuticle  is  formed.  Its  edge  then  begins  to  look  smooth  and  bluish, 
and  a  thin  pellicle  of  new  cuticle  gradually  spreads  from  the  edge  in  a  con- 
verging circle  till  the  wound  is  closed.  The  material  that  closes  up  the  gap 
is  called  a  cicatrix :  it  is  a  band  of  fibrous  tissue  covered  with  cuticle.  It 
has  no  thickness,  for  granulations  do  not  really  Jill  up  gaps,  as  is  sometimes 
said,  and  seldom  form  a  layer  more  than  ^d  inch  thick ;  and  in  the  case  of  an 
extensive  gap  the  cicatrix  is  closely  glued  to  the  bone  or  fascia  beneath. 
It  afterwards  shrinks,  becoming  paler  and  likewise  looser,  through  atrophy 
of  the  deeper  portions. 

Lymph,  whether  reparative  or  inflammatory,  may  become  the  seat  of  hemor- 
rhage, oedema,  inflammation,  tubercular  deposit,  and  many  other  diseased 
conditions. 

Adhesions  and  Cioatbicss  are  extremely  liable  to  shrink,  and  become 
atrophied.  Thus,  the  extensive  cicatrices  left  after  severe  burns  always 
contract  greatly ;  and  adhesions  between  serous  surfaces  may,  in  the  course 
of  time,  disappear  entirely.  After  the  liver  or  kidney  has  been  infiltrated 
with  fibrinous  effusion  the  whole  organ  is  liable  to  waste.     During  certain 
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states  of  constitational  cachexy  (as  the  scurvy),  old  fractures  have  become 
disunited,  and  old  cicatrices  hare  broken  out  afresh  into  wounds ;  showing 
that  the  new  tissue  has  less  vitality  than  that  of  original  formation.^ 

Treatment. — If  it  be  wished  to  remove  adhesions,  or  thickening,  the  re- 
sults of  previous  acute  or  existing  chronic  inflammation,  the  general  rules 
must  be  attended  to  which  were  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  chronic 
inflammation.  Mercury  has  a  reputation  for  removing  induration  :  but,  as 
we  have  before  said,  it  should  be  used  as  an  eliminative,  and  not  to  accumu- 
late and  cause  ptyalism.  The  local  means  that  may  be  used  to  remove  the 
thickening  left  by  a  quite  subdued  inflammation  of  any  external  part,  are 
friction,  stimulating  liniments,  F.  143,  150  ;  ointments  containing  iodine,  or 
mercury ;  gentle  exercise  ;  shampooing ;  pressure  by  bandages  or  otherwise  ; 
cold  affusion  ;  electricity  and  galvanism ;  discutient  lotions,  especially  those 
of  zinc,  F.  117,  or  muriate  of  ammonia,  F.  118  ;  blisters,  or  other  counter- 
irritants — always  taking  care  not  to  produce  active  inflammation  by  too 
violent  stimulation. 


CHAPTER    X. 

SUPPURATION  AND  ABSOESS. 
SEOTION  I. — SUPPURATION  AND  ANALOGOUS  PROCESSES. 

Suppuration. — According  to  the  doctrines  stated  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  whenever  effusion  of  fibrine  is  attended  with  a  continuance  of 
acute  inflammation,  or  when  there  are  certain  defects  in  the  composition  of 
the  blood,  the  fibrine  softens  down,  and  with  the  cells,  which  have  undergone 
certain  changes,  becomes  a  creamy  liquid  called  pus. 

1st.  In  Abscesses. — When  suppuration  takes  place  in  any  cavity,  or  in 
the  substance  of  the  areolar  tissue,  or  of  any  organ,  an  abscess  is  said  to  be 
formed.  If  the  inflammation  is  of  the  variety  called  healthy  or  sthenic,  and 
circumscribed,  the  centre  only  of  the  effused  fibrine  will  probably  soften ; 
the  circumference  will  form  a  cyst,  containing  the  liquid.  If  the  inflamma- 
tion is  low,  or  unhealthy,  as  in  erysipelas  and  pyaemia,  the  whole  of  the 
fibrine  will  probably  soften  into  a  puriform  fluids  to  be  presently  described, 
and  the  abscess  will  be  diffused. 

2d.  In  open  granulating  Wounds. — In  the  case  of  wounds  and  other 
injuries  in  which  a  portion  of  the  tissues  is  left  uncovered  by  skin,  or  of 
wounds  which  have  not  united  by  adhesion,  the  exposed  surfaces,  after 
bleeding  has  ceased,  and  a  thin  reddish  serum  has  ceased  to  exude,  become 
glazed  over  with  a  grayish  or  buffy  coat  composed  of  fibrine  and  the  white 
corpuscles  of  the  blood.  Two  or  three  days  pass,  more  or  less  j  and  the 
vicinity  of  the  wound  displays  evidence  of  slight  inflammation,  and  lymph 
is  effused  in  thin  layers.  Of  each  layer  a  portion  soon  becomes  vascular, 
and  its  surface  is  thrown  up  into  little  eminences  called  granulations,  which 
secrete  a  fresh  layer ;  another  portion  degenerates  into  pus,  forming  a  bland 
creamy  covering  for  the  granulating  surhkce. 

1  In  examining  the  bodj  of  a  madman  who  had  stabbed  himself  in  the  abdomen 
fifteen  different  times  daring  his  life,  the  parts  near  the  tnott  recent  wounds  were  fonnd 
united  by  considerable  false  membranes ; — at  the  situation  of  some  that  were  older, 
there  were  only  a  few  thin  cellular  adhesions  ;  whilst  at  the  oldest,  there  was  no  trace 
of  adhesion  or  false  membrane  whatever.  Andral,  Anat.  Path.  vol.  i.  p.  486.  [8ee 
Gross,  op,  cit,  chap.  iv.  sect.  iz.  and  x.) 
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Fig.  6. 
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Physiological  Relations  of  Suppuration, — 1st.  Suppuration  is  essentially 
a  morbid  process ;  jet  as  it  may  accompany  other  processes  which*  tend  to 
a  beneficial  end  (such  as  granulation),  so  it  is  customary  to  speak  of  it  when 
accompanying  such  beneficial  processes,  as  healthy,  and  to  describe  the  pro- 
duct as  healthy  pus.  Moreover,  though  suppuration  be  a  morbid  process, 
it  often  takes  the  place  of  other  processes  infinitely  more  morbid.  Thus, 
after  a  very  severe  lacerated  wound,  when  the  patient  has  passed  tl^rough 
Beveral  days  of  fearful  constitutional  excitement ;  or  after  sloughing  or  rapid 
phagedsnic  ulceration,  nothing  delights  the  surgeon  more  than  the  sight  of 
healthy  pus,  because  he  knows  that  it  announces  at  least  an  attempt  at  repa- 
ration, and  the  cessation  of  violent  febrile  excitement.  2dly.  The  formation 
of  abscesses  often  seems  to  serve  as  a  means  for  eliminating  some  noxious 
matter  from  the  blood.  3dly.  Suppuration  affords  a  mechanical  means  of 
removing  foreign  substances  impacted  in  the  soft  parts.  Lastly,  if  too 
profuse,  it  may  exhaust  the  vital  powers,  and  bring  on  hectic  fever. 

Healthy  Pus. — Pus  is  a  yellowish-white,  opaque  fluid,  of  the  consistence 
of  cream ;  free  from  smell,  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  said  to  have  a  sweetish, 
mawkish  taste,  insoluble  in  water,  although  freely  miscible  with  it,  and  very 
slow  to  putrefy.  It  consists  of  a  thin  serum,  holding  a  vast  number  of 
globules  in  suspension.  Its  usual  specific  gravity 
is  1.021 — 1.040  ;  heat  coagulates  the  albuminous 
elements  of  its  serum ;  potass  and  ammonia  con- 
vert it  into  a  gelatinous  mass. 

The  most  recent  analyses'  show  that  pus  contains 
water  (86.1  per  cent.),  fat,  extractive,  and  albu- 
men. It  also  contains  about  0.8  per  cent,  of  salts ; 
chiefly  common  salt,  and  muriate  of  ammonia. 

PuS'Glohules. — ^When  these  are  examined  under 
the  microscope,  they  are  found  to  be  opaque  spheri- 
cal globules,  apparently  granulated  like  mulberries, 
but  in  reality  smooth,  as  may  be  known  by  exa- 
mining their  circumference.  They  measure  ft*om 
l-5000th  to  l-2000th  of  an  inch  in  diameter; 
some  even  are  larger.  They  may  be  shown  to 
consist  of  cell  membrane,  containing  nuclei,  oil 
globules,  and  minute  granules.  If  water  be  added, 
they  imbibe  some  of  it,  and  become  larger,  more 
transparent,  and  less  granular.  If  acetic  acid  be 
added,  it  brings  clearly  into  view  two,  three,  or 
four  nuclei ;  and  renders  the  other  parts  transpa- 
rent, or  so  invisible,  that  they  seem  to  have  dis- 
solved. These  central  nuclei  furnish  the  best 
means  of  distinguishing  pus  from  other  globules, 
other  smaller  molecules  are  also  found  in  pus  in  great  abundance. 

Mucous  Pus  or  Muco-pufmlent  Matter. — Mucus  consists  of  a  viscid  mat- 
ter coagulable  by  acetic  acid  and  containing  epithelium.  The  mucus  yielded 
by  every  distinct  organ  differs  in  the  shape  and  character  of  the  epithelium 
contained  in  it ;  for  example,  mucus  from  the  bladder  is  very  different  from 
mucus  from  the  bronchi.  Under  inflammation,  mucus  may  be  mixed  with 
albuminous  or  fibrinous  exudation,  and  with  pus,  in  any  proportion.  The 
real  nature  of  any  such  matter  is  easily  decided  by  the  microscope.  But  the 
question  of  the  diagnosis  between  pus  and  mucus  is  not  of  the  same  conse- 

«  Vide  Majo,  Med.  Gax.  19th  Oct.  1839 ;  Vogel,  fiber  Eiter  und  Eitening,  p.  35 ; 
Dmrj,  op.  cii.  vol.  ii.  p.  468 ;  Bonnet,  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  xzi. ;  Gneterbock,  de  Pure  ei 
OnnnUtione,  Berol.  1837. 


The  nppennoit  groap  girea  a 
prettj  aecnrate  idea  of  the  ap* 
pearance  of  pos-^lobalea  magni- 
fied 400  diameters.  The  middle 
figarea  represent  globules  treated 
with  acetic  acid  ; — the  lowest  re- 
present the  appearances  when  pns 
is  partially  decomposed  or  treated 
with  liq.  potassK.  Drawn  from 
nature  bj  Dr.  Westmacott,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Dr.  John- 
son of  King's  Collie. 

Besides  the  globules, 
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Fig.  7. 
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Pnrlform  flald  from  a  loft- 
•ned  lymphatic  glahd. 


quence  now  as  it  was  at  the  time  when  pas  was  supposed  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  an  nicer.     Mnco-pnrnlent  matter  is  pus  mixed  with  mncns. 

PuRiFORM  Fluid  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  fluid  formed  by  the  softening  down 
of  a  fibrinous  exudation,  without  the  development  of  real  pus  globules.     It 

constitutes  the  liquid  yielded  bj  carbuncles  and  un- 
healthy abscesses,  by  spreading  ulcers,  and  by  the 
fibrinous  exudations  which  occur  in  the  lungs  and 
elsewhere,  when  putrid  fluids  have  found  their  way 
into  the  blood.  It  exhibits  oil-globules,  shreds  and 
fragments  of  tissue,  granules,  and  possibly  abortiye 
cell  formations ;  smaller  than  pus-globules,  less  regu- 
lar, and  not  giving  the  characteristic  reaction  with 
acetic  acid.     See  Ft/aemia, 

Softening  is  a  process  analogous  to  suppuration, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  degeneration  and  liquefaction  of 
the  affected  tissue,  and  of  any  fibrinous  exudation  with  which  it  may  have 
been  infiltrated,  although  without  the  presence  of  true  pus.  It  is  a  condi- 
tion met  with  in  the  brain,  either  from  disease  of  the  arteries,  or  from  a  low 
degree  of  inflammation.  Amongst  the  products  of  decayed  exudations  are 
the  bodies  known  as  compound  granular  cells.     They  were  formerly  called 

exudation  corpuscles^  because  they  were 
found  in  inflammatory  exudations ;  but  they 
are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  these ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  seem  to  be  formed  by  a  pro- 
cess of  fatty  degeneration  of  almost  every 
primary  cell,  and  thus  may  be  found  in  any 
cell-growth,  healthy  or  morbid.  For  in- 
stance, they  may  be  found  in  the  colostrum 
or  milk  first  secreted  after  parturition ;  in 
the  decidua ;  and  in  enchondromatous,  fibro- 
plastic, cancerous,  and  almost  every  other 
morbid  growth.  They  are  unaltered  by 
water  and  acetic  acid  ;  potass  dissolves  the 
cell-wall,  and  sets  free  the  granules.*  In  some  cases  these  bodies  consist 
merely  of  an  aggregation  of  fatty  molecules. 


Fig.  8. 


1,  shows  a  eell  from  a  flbro-plastio 
tumor ;  2,  from  cancer ;  3,  from  an  ora- 
rian  ejitt,  and  from  the  decidaa — all 
loaded  with  oil-globule«;  traced  by  the 
author  f^om  actual  specimens,  hj  the 
eamera. 


SECTION  n. — ^ACUTE  ABSCESS. 

Symptoms. — Acute  abscess  (which,  when  occurring  in  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue,  is  c&Wed  phlegmon)  commences  with  the  ordinary  signs  of  acute 
inflammation — namely,  inflammatory  fever ;  severe  throbbing  pain ;  bright 
redness ;  and  much  swelling ; — firm  in  the  centre,  and  (Edematous  around. 
The  occurrence  of  suppuration  is  indicated  by  an  abatement  of  the  fever, 
and  a  change  in  the  pain — which  is  less  acute,  and  converted  into  a  sense  of 
weight  and  tension.  Then  the  tumor  becomes  softer,  and  loses  its  bright 
arterial  color ;  and  as  the  quantity  of  pus  increases,  its  centre  begins  to 
point,  that  is,  to  project  in  a  pyramidal  form,  and  fluctuation  can  be  felt  by 
alternate  pressure  with  the  fingers.  After  this,  the  parts  between  the  abscess 
and  the  surface  become  successively  softened  and  disintegrated.  The  tumor 
becomes  more  and  more  prominent;  the  centre  exhibits  a  dusky-red  or  bluish 
tint,  the  cutis  ulcerates,  the  cuticle  bursts,  and  the  pus  escapes. 

Deep  Suppuration. — But  where  pus  is  formed  under  fasciae,  or  deep  in  the 
mamma,  or  pelvis,  and  cannot  quickly  make  its  way  to  the  surface,  the  pain 
is  not  relieved  but  often  much  aggravated  by  the  increase  of  distension,  and 
the  constitutional  symptoms  are  much  more  severe.     See  Hectio. 

1  Hughes  Bennett  on  Cancer,  &o.,  p.  153. 
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Although  abscesses  may  burst  into  serons  cayities,  or  mncoas  canals  if 
they  happen  to  be  near,  still  their  general  coarse  is  that  which  is  least  pre- 
judicial ;  namely,  towards  the  skin. 

Causes. — ^Acate  abscess  is  mostly  idiopaihic,  that  is,  depends  on  a  dis- 
ordered condition  of  the  blood,  and  is  a  frequent  seqnel  of  fevers ; — it  may, 
however,  be  caused  by  blows,  ecchymoses,  or  by  foreign  bodies  introduced 
into  the  skin  or  flesh. 

Treatment. — In  a  case  of  idiopathic  abscess  the  indication  always  is  to 
remove,  if  possible,  the  morbid  state  of  constitution  on  which  it  depends, 
by  purgatives,  and  to  hasten  the  process  of  suppuration  by  warm  poultices. 
In  abscesses  arising  from  local  injury,  all  exciting  causes,  such  as  thorns, 
splinters,  ^.,  should  be  removed. 

Poultices  relax  the  skin,  promote  perspiration,  soothe  pain,  encourage  the 
formation  of  pus,  and  expedite  its  progress  to  the  surface.  They  should  be 
large,  soft,  and  light,  and  may  be  made  of  bread  and  water,  or  linseed  meal, 
or  of  chamomile  flowers  boiled  till  they  are  soft,  or  of  bran  sewed  up  in  a 
flannel  bag,  which  may  be  dipped  into  boiling  water  as  often  as  it  becomes 
cold  (F.  152),  &c.  [When,  as  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  poultice  be  very  light,  the  powdered  bark  of  slippery  elm  answers 
an  excellent  purpose.  All  poultices  should  be  covered  by  oiled  silk  to  pre- 
vent them  from  becoming  dry.] 

The  warm-water  dressing — that  is,  a  piece  of  soft  lint,  or  folded  linen 
dipped  in  warm  water  and  covered  with  oiled  silk  to  prevent  evaporation, 
and  the  spongio-piline — are  good  substitutes  for  poultices  in  many  cases, 
especially  for  irritable  sores  ;  but  when  there  is  much  pain,  they  are  not  so 
soothing  as  the  large  soft  warm  mass  of  a  well-made  poultice. 

Respecting  the  opening  of  abscesses^  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
rule,  that  if  they  point  and  become  pyramidal,  without  enlarging  in  circum- 
ference, they  may  be  left  to  burst  of  themselves ;  but  that  if  they  enlarge  in 
breadth  and  circumference,  without  tending  to  the  surface,  they  should  be 
opened.  In  the  following  six  cases,  however,  the  surgeon's  aid  is  impera- 
tively demanded : — 

1.  When  matter  forms  beneath  fasciae  and  other  dense  ligamentous  textures, 
such  as  the  sheaths  of  tendons.  Because  these  parts  are  dense,  and  ulcerate 
with  difficulty,  the  pus,  instead  of  coming  to  the  surface,  will  burrow  amongst 
muscles  and  tendons,  extending  the  abscess  to  great  distances ; — producing 
extreme  pain  and  constitutional  disturbance,  by  its  tension  of  the  fasciae  which 
cover  it,  and  pressure  on  the  parts  beneath, — causing  risk  of  extensive 
sloughing,  and  impairing  the  future  motions  of  the  part.  Hence,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  all  abscesses  beneath  fasciae  [beneath  the  periosteum,  if  accessible], 
or  among  tendons,  or  under  the  thick  cuticle  of  the  fingers,  should  be  freely 
opened,  as  soon  as  the  existence  of  matter  is  suspected. 

2.  When  abscess  is  caused  by  the  extravasation  of  urine,  or  other  irri- 
tant fluids ;  or  when  it  contains  an  unhealthy  matter,  which  might  diffuse 
itself  and  spread  the  disease :  as  in  carbuncle. 

3.  When  an  abscess  is  formed  in  loose  cellular  tissue  (as  around  the  anus) 
which  would  readily  admit  of  great  distension  and  enlargement  of  the  sac, 
and  more  especially  if  the  cellular  tissue  is  partially  covered  with  muscles 
(as  in  the  axilla),  under  which  the  matter  might  burrow. 

4.  In  suppuration  near  a  joint ;  or  in  the  parietes  of  the  chest  or  abdomen  ; 
or  under  the  deep  fascia  of  the  neck ;  lest  the  abscess  burst  into  the  serous 
cavities,  or  the  trachea ;  or  cause  compression  of,  or  burst  into,  the  trachea, 
cesophagus,  or  jugular  veins. 

5.  In  suppuration  of  very  sensitive  organs,  as  the  testis. 

6.  When  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  scar  which  always  will  ensue  when 
aa  abscess  ulcerates  spontaneously. 
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And  in  the  first  three  of  these  eases  it  is  much  better  to  make  an  opening 
before  matter  has  formed,  than  to  delay  it  for  one  moment  afterwards. 

Abscesses  may  be  punctured  with  a  large  lancet,  used  as  in  yenesection, 
or  with  the  sickle-shaped  bistoury,  commonly  called  Syme^s;  or,  if  deep  and 

[Fig.  9.      . 


Syme'i  absoeaa  Uue«t.] 

extensive,  by  a  straight-pointed,  double-edged  bistoury.  Holding  it  like  a 
pen,  the  surgeon  should  gently  plunge  it  in  at  a  right  angle  to  the  surface, 
till  it  has  entered  the  cavity,  which  may  be  known  by  a  diminution  to  the 
feeling  of  resistance,  or  by  gently  turning  the  instrument  on  its  long  a^is, 
80  that  a  drop  of  pus  may  well  up  by  its  side.  Then  the  aperture  may  be 
enlarged  sufficiently  as  the  instrument  is  being  withdrawn.     The  puncture 

[Fig.  10. 


Mode  of  opening  abieeeaes.] 

should  be  made  either  at  the  most  depending  part  of  the  abscess,  or  else  where 
the  matter  points  most  decidedly  and  the  skin  is  the  thinnest ;  and  a  very 
fine  strip  of  oiled  lint  (called  a  tent)  may  be  gently  introduced  between  the 
edges  of  the  opening,  and  be  allowed  to  remain  for  the  first  forty-eight  hours 
to  prevent  them  from*  closing  again.  No  rude  attempts  should  be  made  to 
squeeze  out  matter;  but  it  should  be  allowed  gradually  to  exude  into  a 
poultice  or  fomentation. 

The  poultice  may  be  continued  till  all  the  pain  has  subsided,  and  the 
cavity  has  begun  to  granulate ;  but  not  too  long,  lest  the  granulations  become 
weak  and  flabby.  And  then  the  best  plan  is  to  apply  a  compress  of  linen, 
and  a  bandage.  If  the  cavity  does  not  contract  speedily,  it  must  be  treated 
as  a  weak  ulcer  or  fidula.  If  the  suppuration  continues  profuse,  tonics, 
change  of  air,  and  a  good  diet  are  advisable,  in  order  to  prevent  hectic,  and 
enable  the  constitution  to  repair  the  local  mischief. 

Absorption  of  Pus. — It  occasionally  happens  that  acute  abscesses  are 
cured  by  the  absorption  of  their  pus.  This  is  likely  to  happen  when,  after 
acute  inflammation,  the  matter  remains  without  tending  to  come  to  the  sur- 
face, and  without  pain ;  the  means  best  adapted  to  promote  it  are  moderate 
pressure,  purgatives,  and  tonics. 
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By  these  means,  in  fortunate  instances,  the  liqnor  paris  may  be  absorbed, 
the  pus-corpuscles  undergo  degeneration  and  disintegration,  and  after  re- 
maining for  some  time  as  a  fatty  or  cheesy  mass,  may  pass  again,  in  a  mole- 
cular form,  into  the  bloodyessels. 

SECTION  in. — ^HEOTIO  OR  SUPPURATIVE  FEVER. 

Definition. — Hectic  (a  Greek  word  signifying  habitual)  fever  is  a  re- 
mittent fever,  marked  by  daily  paroxysms.  It  depends  on  a  disordered  state 
of  the  blood,  whether  from  obstinate  malassimilation,  or  from  severe  local 
disease  with  suppuration. 

Symptoms. — The  patient  generally  displays  great  loss  of  flesh  and  strength, 
the  skin  is  muddy,  and  the  eyes  hollow.  Usually  every  afternoon  or  evening 
he  has  a  fit  of  shivering,  more  or  less  severe,  followed  by  heat  and  thirst, 
which  render  the  early  part  of  the  night  restless ;  then  sleep  and  profuse  sour 
perspiration  come  on.  The  tongue  is  red,  and  there  is  a  marked  tendency 
to  diarrhoea.     The  pulse  above  80  and  soft. 

If  the  hectic  arise  from  a  local  disease,  it  may  cease  instantly,  on  the 
removal  of  the  disease,  by  operation  or  otherwise.  But  if  the  causes  continue, 
and  the  malady  increase,  the  diarrhoea  and  perspirations  become  more  and 
more  profuse  and  exhausting,  and  the  patient  sinks. 

Causes. — Hectic  fever,  more  or  less  well  marked,  attends  several  of  the 
great  assimilative  disorders  of  the  blood,  as  diabetes.  But  that  which 
interests  the  surgeon  is  its  connection  with  suppuration ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  true  severe  hectic  depends  on  the  absorption  of  decomposing  pus 
into  the  blood,  and  that  the  perspirations  and  diarrhoea  are  the  means  by 
which  nature  eliminates  the  poison. 

In  the  case  of  certain  deep  abscesses  (the  writer,  from  his  midwifery 
practice,  has  seen  it  in  the  breast  more  often  than  elsewhere)  there  may  be 
a  daily  attack  of  cold  shivers,  succeeded  by  heat  and  profuse  fetid  perspira- 
tion, and  attended  by  great  debility,  red  tongue,  and  diarrhoea ;  and  these 
symptoms,  after  lasting  for  days,  may  be  relieved  at  once  by  opening  the 
abscess. 

It  is  often  said  that  shivering  is  a  sign  of  suppuration.  This  is  not  true 
absolutely,  for  pus  may  be  formed  without  shivering.  But  shivering  is  a 
sign  that  matter,  if  formed,  is  beginning  to  be  absorbed  in  a  condition  which 
renders  it  poisonous ;  and  the  occurrence  of  it,  especially  if  attended  with 
the  other  signs  of  hectic,  renders  it  the  surgeon's  duty  to  look  for  local 
mischief. 

Treatment. — The  first  indication  is  to  remove  the  local  disease  if  it  can 
be  done.  The  second  is  to  support  the  strength.  The  third  to  treat  symp- 
toms. 

The  first  may  often  be  fulfilled  by  letting  out  pus,  or  cutting  out  a  diseased 
part,  or  such  other  operation  as  may  suit  the  individual  case. 

The  second,  by  abundance  of  food,  especially  animal  food,  and  good  beer 
or  port  wine.  Preparations  of  isinglass,  or  other  fish  or  animal  jelly,  seem 
also  to  supply  waste ;  and  there  are  some  cases  in  which  feverishness  is  so 
great  that  the  patient  can  take  only  milk  and  farinaceous  food,  as  arrowroot, 
bread,  &c. 

The  best  tonics  are  bark  and  steel,  especially  the  decoction  of  bark  with 
nitric  acid,  F.  1 :  and  the  Mixture  of  Moses  Griffith,  F.  19. 

Diarrhoea  is  best  combated  by  pure  meat  diet  and  sulphuric  acid,  F.  24, 
25;  with  small  doses  of  opium.  Sometimes  the  old-fashioned  soothing 
medicines,  chalk  and  bismuth  mixtures,  &c.,  are  useful,  and  sometimes  gallic 
add.     Perspirations  are  relieved,  also,  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  oxide  of  zinc. 
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SECTION  IV. — CHEONIC  ABSCESS  AND  TYPHOID  SYMPTOMS  FROM  PUTREFACTION 

OF  PUS. 

General  Description. — Chronic  abscesses  may  be  the  resirtt  of  an  exu- 
dation produced  by  a  low  and  unsuspected  degree  of  inflammation,  or  of 
some  non-inflammatory  scrofulous  deposit.  They  most  frequently  are  the 
result  of  diseased  bone.  They  are  mostly  lined  with  a  thin,  reddish-gray, 
distinctly-organized  cyst ; — ^there  is  little  or  no  vascularity  in  the  parts  ad- 
joining ; — and  the  pus  usually  is  thin  and  flaky. 

Symptoms. — When  first  detected,  a  chronic  abscess  appears  as  an  obscure 
tumor,  with  a  fluctuation  more  or  less  distinct  according  to  its  distance  from 
the  surface.  It  is  free  from  pain,  tenderness,  swelling,  and  redness,  unless 
far  advanced,  or  accidentally  inflamed. 

Progress. — These  abscesses  may  attain  an  enormous  magnitude,  before 
the  coverings  ulcerate.  When,  however,  from  the  increasing  distension,  or 
from  some  accidental  irritation,  this  does  happen,  the  skin  reddens,  inflames, 
and  ulcerates,  and  so  the  matter  is  discharged. 

Terminations. — (1.)  In  slight  cases  the  interior  of  the  sac  pours  out 
granulations ; — the  reddened  skin  around  the  orifice  ulcerates ; — and  the  sore 
so  formed  may  heal.  (2.)  If  the  restorative  powers  are  weak,  or  the  ab- 
scess is  caused  by  a  piece  of  diseased  bone  or  some  other  source  of  irrita- 
tion which  is  not  removed,  one  or  more  sinuses  may  remain.  (3.)  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  abscess  is  very  large,  or  if,  after  the  admission  of  air, 
the  pus  have  not  a  free  exit,  a  most  serious  train  of  consequences  will  ensue. 
The  pus,  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  putrefies — the  hydrosulphate  of  am- 
monia (the  product  of  putrefaction)  is  absorbed  into  the  blood' — and  a  train 
of  typhoid  symptoms  comes  on  precisely  like  those  which  were  produced  by 
the  air  of  a  cesspool  in  Dr.  T.  H.  Barker's  experiments.  There  is  hot  and 
dry  skin ;  dry  and  glazed  tongue  ;  parched  lips ;  the  formation  of  healthy 
pus  ceases ;  the  pulse  is  rapid  and  jerking ;  there  is  low  muttering  delirium, 
and  picking  of  the  bedclothes,  and  jerking  of  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and 
legs  {suhsultus  tendinum) ;  the  bowels  are  paralyzed  and  tympanitic,  or  else 
probably  there  is  oflfensive  diarrhoea,  and  the  patient,  if  unrelieved,  sinks 
comatose. 

Prognosis. — Hence,  the  danger  of  these  abscesses  will  be  great,  if  the 
sac  has  attained  a  large  size,  and  has  advanced  so  far  towards  ulceration 
that  a  spontaneous  and  permanent  aperture  is  inevitable,  more  especially  if 
it  is  connected  with  diseased  hip  or  vertebrae,  which  will  keep  up  the  secre- 
tion of  pus. 

Treatment. — There  are  three  indications:  (1.)  To  amend  the  general 
health  by  the  means  detailed  in  the  Chapters  on  Chronic  Inflammation  and 
Scrofula.  If  (as  in  the  case  of  psoas  and  lumbar  abscess)  the  abscess  has 
been  caused  by  some  local  disease,  the  latter  must,  if  possible,  be  ascertained 
and  removed  by  proper  measures. 

(2.)  To  procure  absorption  of  the  matter,  if  possible.  This  may  some- 
times be  effected  by  stimulants,  in  cases  not  arising  from  diseased  bone, 
applied  to  the  tumor ;  or  pressure ;  as  the  Emp.  Anunoniaci  cum  Hydrarg. ; 
or  F.  160. 

(3.)  But  if  the  tumor  continues  to  enlarge  it  cannot  be  opened  too  soon; 
— especially  if  there  is  any  incipient  redness  of  the  skin.  And  a  different 
proceeding  is  requisite  in  different  cases. 

1  It  may  be  detected  in  the  blood  and  urine.  The  blood  in  these  cases  is  black,  and 
refoses  to  coagulate  : — wliioh  is  precisely  the  effect  produced  hy  adding  the  hydrosul- 
phate of  ammonia  to  healthy  blood.  Vide  M.  Bonnet's  Papers  in  the  Med.  Gaz.  vol. 
zxi. ;  Dr.  T.  H.  Barker  on  Sewer  Exhalations  ;  and  Richardson  on  the  Blood,  Appendix 
I.  1S58. 
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If  (he  abscess  is  superficial  and  small,  a  sufficient  opening  should  be 
made  with  a  lancet  to  let  out  the  raspberry-cream-looking  matter  and  the 
flakes  of  lymph  floating  in  it ;  and  some  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  should  be 
passed  round  the  part,  so  as  to  keep  the  sides  of  the  sac  in  apposition  with 
a  moderate  degree  of  pressure.  Thus,  a  free  exit  being  provided  for  the 
pus,  the  opposing  surfaces  of  the  cavity  will  often  granulate  and  adhere ; 
then  the  external  aperture  heals,  and  the  case  is  cured.  If  this  adhesion 
does  not  take  place,  stimulating  injections  may  be  used,  such  as  F.  117, 
diluted  ;  or  the  cavity  may  be  slit  up,  and  made  to  heal  from  the  bottom. 

Large  Chronic  Abscesses, — If  the  abscess  is  so  large  that  the  exposure 
of  its  cavity  would  lead  to  the  evil  consequences  that  have  been  enumerated, 
or  if  it  is  connected  with  disease  of  the  spine  or  other  bone  (as  in  the  case 
of  psoas  abscess),  the  surgeon  must  take  care  not  to  let  air  into  the  sac ; 
nor  to  empty  the  sac  suddenly  and  leave  its  sides  unsupported  ;  else  when 
the  fluid  pressure  within  is  removed,  blood  will  very  probably  ooze  from  the 
delicate  vessels,  and  give  more  material  for  putrefaction.  A  small  puncture 
should  be  made  at  the  most  depending  part  of  the  tumor.  Mr.  Vincent 
recommends  a  trocar.  As  much  matter  as  flows  spontaneously  should  be 
permitted  to  escape,  the  parietes  of  the  abscess  should  be  brought  together 
by  careful  bandaging,  and  then  the  puncture  should  be  carefully  closed  by 
collodion  or  plaster,  and  the  patient  be  kept  at  rest  till  it  is  healed.  During 
the  flow  of  the  matter,  the  greatest  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
admission  of  air  into  the  sac.  At  the  expiration  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight, 
when  it  is  nearly  refilled,  a  second  puncture  should  be  made  (but  not  too 
near  the  former),  and  should  be  healed  again  in  like  manner.  This  opera- 
tion should  be  repeated  at  proper  intervals,  taking  care  never  to  let  the 
abscess  become  so  distended  as  it  was  before  the  previous  puncture — and 
using  moderate  support  by  bandages  in  the  intervals.  Thus,  in  fortunate 
cases,  these  repeated  partial  evacuations,  combined  with  proper  constitu- 
tional measures,  will  cause  the  abscess  gradually  to  contract ; — so  that  it 
either  becomes  completely  obliterated  or  degenerates  into  an  insignificant 
fistula.* 

Perhaps  a  still  safer  method  is  to  pass  a  long  narrow  knife  through  the 
skin,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  abscess ;  then  under  the  skin  into  the  sac, 
so  that  the  pus  may  pass  through  a  subcutaneous  canal,  that  shall  be  tho- 
roughly valvular  and  exclude  the  air.* 

But  if  air  have  gained  admission  into  the  cavity  of  the  abscess,  and  the 
pus  have  become  putrid,  and  prostration  of  strength  and  dry  brown  tongue 
show  its  influence  on  the  system,  then  the  indications  plainly  are,  to  make 
free  openings  and  counter-openings,  so  as  to  prevent  all  lodgment  of  the 
putrid  pus ;  and  to  wash  out  the  sac  occasionally  with  injections  of  warm 
water,  containing  a  very  little  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  soda.  At  the 
same  time  the  strength  must  be  supported,  and  the  evil  influence  on  the  blood 
neutralized  by  wine,  soup,  bark,  and  the  nitro-muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid,  F. 
1,  22,  25.  [The  drainage  tubes  of  M.  Chassaignac  may  be  used  with  great 
advantage  in  the  treatment  of  large  and  deep-seated  collections  of  matter. 
They  wUi  be  found  described  under  the  head  of  Empyema.] 

*  William  FergnsBon's  Practical  Surgery,  4th  Am.  ed.  p.  82 ;  and  Lancet,  Nov.  6, 

isa. 

*  W.  Adams,  SubcutaueooB  Surgery,  p.  48.    Lond.  1857. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

ERYSIPELAS,   DIFFUSE  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  CELLULAR 

TISSUE,   AND  PYiEMIA. 

SECTION  L — ^PATHOLOGY  OF  ERYSIPELATOUS  INFLAMMATION. 

Erysipelas  is  an  imhealthj  inflammation,  which,  whereyer  situated,  ex- 
hibits the  following  characters  : — It  has  a  disposition  to  spread  widely  along 
the  surface  of  skin  or  membranes,  or  in  the  areolar  tissue.  The  lymph 
which  is  secreted  is  incapable  of  organization,  and  has  no  disposition  to 
form  a  saCj  within  which  the  pus  shall  be  confined  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
liable  to  universal  softening,  and  the  exudations  are  diffused  widely,  and 
thus  extend  the  disease  into  sound  parts.  Erysipelatous  inflammation  is 
liable  to  attack  different  parts,  sometimes  simultaneously,  sometimes  by 
metastasis ;  that  is,  leaving  one  part  and  flying  to  another,  thus  giving  evi- 
dence of  its  origin  in  a  vitiated  state  of  the  blood.  The  different  varieties 
of  erysipelatous  disease  prevail  epidemically  together.  Thus  Dr.  Ferguson 
tells  us,  that  erysipelas  and  puerperal  fever  were  generally  co-existent  in  his 
lying-in  hospital,  the  mothers  perishing  of  one  and  the  infants  of  the  other. 
These  diseases  are  capable  of  direct  propagation  by  infection,  i,  e.  through 
the  medium  of  gaseous  emanations,  and  by  contagion.  Instances  are  now 
common  enough,  showing  that  the  contagion  of  erysipelas  may  cause  puer- 
peral fever,  just  as  inoculation  with  the  fluids  of  a  female  who  has  died  of 
puerperal  fever  is  a  most  fatal  source  of  diffuse  cellular  inflammation  to  the 
dissector.' 

The  diseases  which  are  grouped  together  under  the  term  erysipelatous, 
are  the  simple  and  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  the  diffuse  inflammation  of  the 
cellular  tissue,  puerperal  fever,  pystniia — which,  from  its  often  following 
injuries  of  the  veins,  was  formerly  confounded  with  phlebitis — and  hospital 
gangrene. 

The  causes  arc,  1st,  some  morbid  state  of  blood  generated  in  the  system 
itself,  through  the  combined  influence  of  disordered  secretions  and  atmo- 
spheric influences.  This  is  probably  the  cause  of  the  milder  isolated  non- 
contagious cases  of  erysipelas.  2d.  The  miasmata  to  which  Dr.  Gregory 
assigned  the  term  ochletic  (from  ojt'^oj^  ^  crowd),  and  which  are  generated 
out  of  the  eflluvia  of  the  skin  and  breath  when  many  persons  are  crowded 
together,  especially  in  hospitals.  3d.  The  blood  and  secretions  of  persons 
already  affected  with  these  diseases ;  or  putrid  matter  of  any  sort  introduced 
into  the  blood,  especially  through  wounded  veins. 

The  modus  operandi  of  these  causes  cannot  be  doubted  ;  they  are  zymotic; 
that  is,  they  act  like  ferments  on  the  blood,  and  communicate  to  it  a  dispo- 
sition to  undergo  the  same  changes  in  composition  which  they  are  themselves 
undergoing.  The  blood  so  poisoned  deposits  in  the  affected  parts  of  the 
body  an  unhealthy  plasma,  which  causes  wide-spreading  irritation  and  exu- 
dation. 

Since  hospitals  are  frequently  rather  a  curse  than  a  blessing  through  the 

1  See  Robert  Ferguson  on  Puerperal  Fever,  p.  29 ;  Storrs,  of  Donoaster,  who  first 
clearly  proved  the  common  origin  of  these  and  other  septic  diseases,  in  the  Prov.  M«*<1. 
Jonr.,  2Sd  April,  1842;  Nnnnely  on  Erysipelas,  Lond.  1841 ;  Dr.  G.  Gregory  on  Ochiegi\ 
Lancet  for  July  15,  1848 ;  Routh  on  the  Puerperal  Fever  of  Vienna,  Med.-Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  xzxii. 
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mortality  arising  from  erysipelatous  diseases,  contracted  within  their  walls, 
or  carried  into  the  lying-in  chamber,  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  obviate 
the  causes,  and  to  prevent  the  extension  of  these  diseases.  Hospitals  should 
have  rooms  in  which  the  convalescents  should  be  during  the  day.  The  floors 
should  be  dry-rubbed  and  polished,  not  washed.  The  walls  and  ceilings 
should  be  whitewashed  at  regular  short  intervals.  Ventilation  should  be 
constantly  watched ;  a  space  of  at  least  1500  cubic  feet  be  allowed  for  each 
patient  in  a  ward.  The  feather  beds  and  mattresses  should  be  baked,  and 
the  bedsteads  be  taken  to  pieces  and  exposed  to  the  air  at  least  once  a  year. 
Xo  patient  should  be  put  into  a  bed  just  quitted  by  another.  The  patients 
should  be  obliged,  when  practicable,  to  use  the  warm  bath  and  soap,  and 
when  not  able  to  do  so  their  feet  should  be  washed  often.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  disease,  all  the  inmates  who  can  be  moved  should  be  sent  away,  the 
infected  ward  be  shut  up,  and  the  erysipelatous  patients  put  into  separate 
small  rooms.  Surgeons  and  pupils  should  not  come  to  the  bedside,  especially 
to  a  midwifery  case^  immediately  from  the  dead-house  or  dissecting-room, 
fitill  less  from  a  case  of  erysipelatous  disease.  The  dressings  and  bandages 
used  in  any  case  should  be  destroyed,  and  tow,  which  may  be  destroyed  when 
once  used,  should  be  substituted  for  sponge,  which  would  be  used  again  and 
ag^in.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  fetid  and  profusely-suppurating  wounds, 
it  would  be  far  better  for  the  patient  so  affected,  and  for  the  others  likewise, 
that  he  should  be  put  into  a  hut,  or  tent,  or  cottage,  than  be  allowed  to  re- 
main in  a  crowded  ward.  Bags  filled  with  charred  saw-dust,  or  any  other 
form  of  charcoal,  should  be  placed  so  as  to  absorb  all  putrid  vapors ;  and 
Condy's,  or  Burnett's  or  MacdougaPs  disinfectant,  or  the  chloride  of  lime, 
should  be  used  liberally. 

SECTION  n. — ^THE  CUTANEOUS  AND  CELLUL0-CUTANE0U8  ERYSIPELAS. 

Definition. — Diffused  inflammation  of  the  skin,  or  skin  and  cellular  tissue, 
with  a  tendency  to  spread. 

Symptoms. — The  ciUaneoiLa  or  simple  erysipelas  is  known  by  redness  of 
the  skin,  which  disappears  momentarily  on  pressure  ; — considerable  puffy 
swelling  from  serous  effusion  into  the  cellular  tissue  ; — and  severe  stinging, 
burning,  or  smarting  pain.  The  redness  is  generally  of  a  vivid  scarlet  hue  ; 
but  it  will  be  faint  and  yellowish  if  the  disease  is  attended  with  much 
debility,  or  if  it  affect  the  eyelids,  scrotum,  or  other  loose  cellular  parts, 
where  it  always  produces  a  good  deal  of  serous  effusion. 

In  the  cellulO'Cutaneous  or  phlegmonous  erysipelas  the  redness  is  deeper, 
and  sometimes  dusky  or  purple,  and  it  is  scarcely^  if  at  all,  dispelled  by 
pressure  ; — the  swelling  is  much  greater,  and  is  hard,  brawny,  and  tense ; — 
and  the  pain  is  not  only  burning,  but  throbbing. 

[A  remarkable  symptom,  and  one  very  often  observed,  is  a  painful  swelling 
of  the  lymphatic  glands  that  receive  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  part  about 
to  be  attacked  with  erysipelas,  although  there  is  as  yet  no  appreciable  change 
in  the  color,  thickness,  temperature,  and  sensibility  of  the  skin.  This  swell- 
ing, which  is  to  be  found  in  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  cases,  precedes  the 
development  of  the  erysipelas  from  twenty-four  hours  to  one  week.  It  is  a 
phenomenon  to  be  noticed,  as  its  occurrence  will  place  the  surgeon  on  his 
guard.] 

Constitutional  symptoms, — ^Both  varieties  are  ushered  in  with  shivering, 
headache,  pain  in  the  back,  nausea,  and  bilious  vomiting ;  and  both  are 
attended  with  fever,  which  will  vary  in  its  type  according  to  circumstances. 
It  may  be  of  a  sthenic  inflammatory  character,  if  the  disease  affect  a  young 
robust  countryman ;  but  it  soon  assumes  a  low  typhoid  character  if  the 
patient  is  old  and  weak ;  or  if  the  disease  were  contracted  in  some  close, 
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fonl,  ill-Tentilated  hospital,  or  if  a  large  portion  of  cellular  tissue  has  began 
to  sloagh. 

Terminations. — The  ctUaneous  erysipelas  may  terminate,  1,  in  resolu- 
tion, leaving  nothing  bat  desquamation  of  the  cnticle  with  slight  cedema ; 
2,  bat  more  frequently  it  prodaces  large  bullae  or  vesicles  from  effusion  of 
serum  under  the  cuticle  ; — and  these  dry  into  scabs,  which  peel  off,  and  leave 
the  cutis  either  healed,  or  superficially  ulcerated.  3.  Sometimes,  however, 
it  is  followed  by  small  abscesses.  The  ordinary  duration  is  from  seven  to 
fourteen  days. 

Before  its  termination,  however,  this  variety  of  erysipelas  sometimes 
assumes  a  lingering  erratic  character,  wandering  progressively  along  the 
skin,  and  spreading  in  one  direction  as  it  fades  in  another.  Sometimes  it 
disappears  entirely  from  one  part,  and  flies  by  metaatasia  to  a  distant  one ; 
and  sometimes  it  quits  the  skin  suddenly,  and  some  internal  organ  is  affected 
with  an  inflammation  having  the  same  constitutional  characters. 

The  phlegmonoua  or  cellulo-ciUaneous  erysipelas  may  terminate  as  favor- 
ably as  the  simple  variety ; — but  it  more  generally  leads  to  unhealthy  sup- 
puration and  sloughing  of  the  cellular  tissue ; — in  which  case  the  swelling 
becomes  flaccid  and  quaggy ; — ^patches  of  the  skin  become  purple,  and  covered 
with  livid  vesications,  and  these  patches  slough,  giving  exit  to  a  thin  sanious 
pus,  and  to  flakes  of  disorganized  cellular  tissue.  And  not  only  the  subcu- 
taneous, but  the  intermuscular  tissue  and  fasciae  may  slough,  rendering  the 
limb  useless,  even  if  the  patient  escape  with  his  life.  Moreover,  after  a  very 
severe  attack  of  erysipelas,  the  cellular  tissue  is  apt  to  be  left  in  a  hardened, 
brawny  state,  through  infiltration  with  lymph. 

Prognosis. — This  must  be  guarded  if  the  patient  is  old,  enfeebled,  and 
habitually  intemperate  ; — if  the  fever  is  of  a  low  cast ;  if  the  malady  is  situ- 
ated on  the  head  or  throat,  and  there  is  coma  or  great  dyspnoea ; — or  if  the 
erysipelas  is  of  the  phlegmonous  variety,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  cellular 
tissue  and  skin  is  on  the  point  of  sloughing.  The  return  of  suppuration  in 
ulcers,  and  the  formation  of  abscesses,  are  most  favorable  signs. 

Local  Varieties, — Erysipelas  usually  attacks  any  part  of  the  body  which 
is  injured  or  wounded ;  and  in  new-born  children  the  vicinity  of  the  navel ; 
but  where  there  is  no  external  injury  it  usually  manifests  itself  on  the  fore- 
head :  whence  it  may  spread  to  the  scalp,  throat,  and  trunk.  Erysipelas  of 
the  scalp  is  apt  to  be  complicated  with  headache  and  delirium  in  the  early, 
and  coma  in  the  later  stages ;  and  erysipelas  of  the  throat  with  great 
dys[)noea. 

Treatment. — The  indications  for  the  constitutional  treatment  are,  to 
purify  the  blood  and  to  support  the  strength  ; — and  for  the  local  treatment, 
to  allay  irritation — to  arrest  the  extension  of  the  disease — and  to  give  free 
exit  to  sloughs  and  discharge 

Emetics  and  Purgatives. — It  is  always  necessary  to  begin  with  what  Dr. 
Todd  calls  eliminative  treatment ;  that  is,  to  produce  a  full  and  copious 
discharge  of  all  the  excretions,  by  which  the  blood  is  naturally  purified. 
On  the  first  occurrence  of  the  symptoms  an  emetic  should  be  given  (F.  98), 
and  be  followed  by  five  grains  of  calomel,  and  by  purgative  draughts,  every 
six  or  eight  hours,  as  long  as  they  bring  away  hardened  lumps,  or  dark  offen- 
sive liquid  motions.     (F.  33,  34.) 

AntiphUxfistic  Measures. — Bleeding  is  said  to  be  required  if  the  patient 
is  young  and  vigorous,  the  pulse  full  and  strong,  the  face  flushed,  and  deli- 
rium violent ;  and  if  the  inflamed  part  is  full,  tense,  and  vividly  red,  and 
especially  if  seated  on  the  head  or  throat ;  but  in  most  cases,  a  small  dose  of 
mercury  at  night,  F.  63 ;  with  very  gentle  aperients  and  carbonate  or  citrate 
of  ammonia,  F.  58,  will  suffice,  after  a  good  preliminary  purging  by  calomel. 
The  practice  of  bleeding  in  zymotic  disease  belongs  to  a  past  generation. 
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IHeL — Daring  the  whole  coarse  of  the  disease,  the  patient  should  have  a 
good  quantity  of  nourishment ;  beef-tea,  soda-water  and  milk ;  barley-water 
with  lemon-juice,  and  port  wine  or  brandy  ad  libitum,  in  proportion  to  the 
failure  of  pulse. 

Tonics. — Bark  should  be  given  in  all  cases  as  soon  as  the  tongue  be- 
comes clean  and  the  skin  moist ;  but  it  should  be  resorted  to  without  delay 
if  the  pulse  is  soft,  tremulous,  or  very  rapid,  the  heat  moderate,  and  the 
delirium  low  and  muttering,  or  if  suppuration  or  sloughing  has  com- 
menced, F.  1. 

Opium  may  be  given  in  full  doses  at  bedtime  in  the  later  stages,  to  allay 
restlessness,  provided  there  is  no  cerebral  congestion  nor  coma. 

'  If  there  is.  great  irritation  of  the  stomach,  with  sickness  or  diarrhoea,  small 
repeated  doses  of  hydr.  c.  cretA  et  pulv.  ipec.  c.  should  be  given  with  eflfer- 
vescing  draughts,  P.  64,  68. 

[The  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron,  given  in  frequently  repeated  doses, 
has  a  very  marked  effect  upon  erysipelatous  inflammation ;  in  that  type,  at 
least,  in  which  it  has  appeared  in  this  country  for  several  years  past.] 

Local  Measures. — Leeches  are  useful  when  the  pulse  is  good,  and  the 
redness  vivid,  and  the  part  throbbing  violently.  Minute  punctures  about 
one-fifth  of  an  inch  deep,  made  with  the  point  of  a  lancet,  may  be  used  as 
substitutes ;  and  often  permit  the  discharge  of  considerable  quantities  of 
blood  and  serum.  Gold  lotions  may  be  used  under  similar  circumstances. 
But  warm  or  tepid  poppy  fomentations  will  generally  be  found  more  sooth- 
ing, and  theoretically  are  safer  than  cold  applications. — Flour,  dusted  on 
the  inflamed  part,  or  soft  carded  cotton  wool,  is  often  very  soothing  in  simple 
erysipelas. — Pressure  by  bandages  is  serviceable  in  the  latter  stages  of  most 
cases ; — and  from  the  very  first,  if  the  inflammation  be  atonic  and  oedema- 
tons. — Stimulants.  Painting  the  surface  with  solution  of  nitraie  of  silver, 
or  blisters,  are  of  great  use  in  creating  a  healthy  exudation,  and  so  putting 
a  stop  to  tedious  erratic  cases  of  simple  erysipelas,  after  proper  constitu- 
tional remedies  have  been  used.  In  similar  cases,  the  extension  of  the 
disease  may  sometimes  be  arrested  by  applying  the  nitrate  of  silver  so  as 
completely  to  encircle  the  inflamed  part.  When  there  is  a  tendency  to 
sinking,  with  diminution  or  disappearance  of  the  external  inflammation, 
warm  cloths,  moistened  with  turpentine  or  sp.  camp,  may  be  appUed  ex- 
ternally, whilst  diffusive  stimulants  are  administered  internally. 

Incisions  are,  to  use  a  French  expression,  the  heroic  remedy  in  phlegmo- 
nous erysipelas.  When  the  swelling  is  great,  and  increases  rapidly ; — when 
it  is  hard,  tense,  and  resisting,  not  soft  and  oedematous  as  in  simple  erysipe- 
las ; — when  the  pain  is  severe  and  throbbing ; — when  there  is  the  least  sen- 
sation of  fluctuation  or  quagginess ;  or  when  the  skin  is  becoming  livid  or 
dusky,  or  covered  with  livid  vesicles,  they  are  imperatively  demanded.  They 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  pus  and  sloughs ; — for,  as  James 
observes,  these  matters  are  neither  brought  to  the  surface  by  pointing,  nor 
walled  in  by  adhesion.  And  they  are  not  merely  apertures  for  the  discharge 
of  matter,  but  a  very  effectual  means  of  cutting  short  the  inflammation,  by 
relieving  the  tension,  and  by  emptying  the  distended  bloodvessels.  They 
are  also  requisite  in  erysipelas  of  the  throat,  when  great  swelling  threatens 
suffocation  by  pressure  on  the  trachea.  They  should  be  made  of  sufficient 
length — in  as  many  places  as  required; — they  should  be  carried  quite 
deeply  through  the  diseased  tissues,  and  should  be  repeated  as  often  as  neces- 
sary. Two,  three,  or  four  inches  will  be  a  sufficient  length  in  most  cases ; 
but  it  can  never  be  necessary  to  gash  a  limb  from  hip  to  ankle.  They  should 
not  be  permitted  to  bleed  long ; — and  hemorrhage,  if  profuse,  is  best  stopped 
by  continued  pressure  with  the  fingers  on  the  bleeding  points.  The  subse- 
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quent  measures  are  ponltices,  followed  by  nitric  acid  lotion ;  and  bandages 
to  prevent  lodgment  of  matter  and  sinuses.^ 


SECTION  m. — PTiEMIA,  AND  THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  SEPTIC  LIQUIDS 

INTRODUCED  INTO  THE  VEINS. 

Definition, — Pyaemia  is  a  diseased  state  of  the  blood,  caused  by  the  in- 
troduction of  decomposing  animal  matter ;  often  producing  rapid  efifusions 
of  fibrine  or  of  puriform  fluid  into  several  internal  organs. 

Symptoms, — The  symptoms  are  those  of  puerperal  fever,  erysipelas,  and 
dissection  wounds.  If  a  patient,  after  parturition,  injury,  or  operation,  is 
seized  with  severe  shiverings,  pulse  rapid,  countenance  anxious,  weight 
about  the  heart,  spirits  low,  healthy  suppuration  (if  any)  arrested,  tongue 
dry,  tight  headache,  sleeplessness,  sallow  skin,  and  nausea,  this  disease  may 
be  predicated.  But  there  is  an  almost  infinite  variety  in  the  further  progress 
and  specific  symptoms  in  various  cases,  depending  on  varieties  in  the  kind 
or  mode  of  action  of  the  blood-poison ;  and  these  we  proceed  to  enumerate. 

1.  In  some  cases  the  patient  sinks ;  life  is  extinguished  by  the  poisoned 
state  of  the  blood,  without  the  development  of  any  local  disease. 

2.  In  a  second  set  the  poison  expends  its  chief  force  on  the  liver,  which 
exudes  an  immense  quantity  of  dark  bile,  discharged  by  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing.    This  seems  to  be  a  natural  and  beneficial  effort  at  elimination. 

3.  The  bowels  may  be  the  part  to  which  the  poison  is  determined ;  then, 
there  is  great  discharge  of  mucus,  or  serous,  or  bilious,  or  bloody  liquids, 
of  various  colors  and  fcetor,  and  after  death  the  mucous  membrane  is  found 
intensely  congested.  This  too  seems  salutary  in  its  intention.  This  second 
and  third  set  of  cases  correspond  to  the  bilious  and  dysenteric  forms  of  puer- 
peral fever. 

4.  Inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes  may  ensue ;  rapid  pleurisy, 
cough,  dulness  on  percussion  from  effusion  of  bloody  or  turbid  serum ;  or 
pericarditis ;  or  effusion  into  the  head,  with  delirium  and  coma ;  or  peri- 
tonitis, tenderness  and  tightness  of  the  abdomen,  patient  lying  on  his  back, 
and  not  breathing  with  the  diaphragm. 

5.  The  skin  may  be,  though  less  commonly,  affected.  There  may  be  pro- 
fuse offensive  perspirations,  or  in  some  cases  an  attack  of  erysipelas,  or  an 
eruption  of  carbuncles,  or  of  pustules  like  those  of  smallpox. 

6.  Lastly,  the  most  characteristic  effect  is  that  from  which  the  name 
pyaemia  is  derived  ;  namely,  the  production  of  profuse  suppuration.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  decomposing  pus  or  fibrine,  mixed  with  the  blood, 
spoils  a  considerable  portion  of  its  ingredients,  and  that  the  blood  elements 
so  spoiled,  are  deposited  in  the  form  of  unhealthy  fibrine,  which  usually 
softens  down  into  puriform  fluid.  Thus  are  formed  the  abscesses,  which 
are  sometimes  called  aecondaryy  or  m£ta8tatiCy  or  purulent  depdts — names 
which  are  correct  enough,  in  so  far  as  they  imply  that  the  puriform  fluid  is 
deposited  in  and  not  elaborated  by,  the  sudBTering  part,  which  may  be  said  to 
be,  pathologically,  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  The  most  usual  situa- 
tion of  these  abscesses  is,  as  might  be  expected,  the  lungs  and  liver,  parts 
much  traversed  by  blood  ;  but  they  may  occur  in  the  eye,  the  joints,  or  any 
other  part,  and  may  form  with  extreme  rapidity.  The  patient,  who  may  be 
lying  in  bed,  with  anxious,  sallow  countenance  and  rapid  pulse,  but  no  par- 
ticular local  symptoms,  may  all  of  a  sudden  complain  of  excruciating  pain 
in  the  shoulder  or  calf,  or  some  other  part.  This  may  pass  off  by  degrees, 
with  no  great  or  mischievous  effusion  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  few  hours 

1  Vide  James,  op,  ctt, ;  Copland,  Diet. ;  Higginbottom  on  Nitrate  of  Silver ;  Copland 
HatohiiMOirs  Surgical  Observations;  [Gross,  op.  cit,  vol.  i.  part  2d,  chap.  i.  sect,  i.] 
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the  part  so  complained  of  may  be  found  a  bag  of  pus.  Abscesses  in  the 
Inngs  or  liver  do  not  often  give  rise  to  much  pain.  We  must  add  to  the  list 
of  consequences,  the  possibility  even  of  gangrene  of  the  oesophagus,  or  of 
any  other  part,  internal  or  external. 

Amongst  the  forms  of  suppuration,  one  that  is  common  is  that  to  which 
the  name  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  has  been  given.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  the  cellulo-cutaneous  erysipelas,  without  the  affection  of  the  skin. 
A  rapidly-increasing  swelling  appears  on  one  of  the  limbs,  or  on  some  part 
of  the  trunk.  Its  surface  is  tense,  shining,  and  usually  pale.  When  pressed 
upon,  it  feels  in  some  cases  hard  and  resisting,  but  more  frequently  it  yields 
that  peculiar,  semi-elastic  sensation  described  by  the  term  boggy y  or  quaggy. 
There  is  always  most  excruciating  pain — which  in  some  cases  is  burning  and 
throbbing,  in  others  heavy  and  tensive.  The  disease  is  invariably  attended 
with  fever  of  an  asthenic  character.  The  pulse  is  always  frequent ;  it  may 
be  sharp  and  jerking,  but  is  without  strength  and  steadiness.  The  counte- 
nance is  anxious  and  haggard  ;  the  mind  irritable  and  desponding,  and  de- 
lirious at  intervals ;  respiration  quick  and  laborious.  In  unfavorai)le  cases, 
low  muttering  delirium,  copious  offensive  perspiration,  and  jaundiced  skin, 
usher  in  the  fatal  termination.* 

This  form  of  inflammation  is  produced  by  dissection  wounds,  glanders, 
and  snake-bites. 

Prognosis. — This  disease  is  always  serious ;  often  fatal.  The  patient's 
chances  of  recovery  may  be  estimated  by  a  knowledge  of  the  characters  of 
the  prevailing  epidemic ;  by  considering  the  amount  of  local  mischief ;  and 
the  degree  in  which  the  constitution  seems  able  to  resist  the  disease,  as  indi- 
cated by  strength  of  pulse,  clearness  of  intellect,  sleep,  or  the  reverse.  The 
disease  may  prove  fatal  rapidly ;  or  the  patient  may  linger,  and  slowly  sink 
from  abscesses  or  visceral  disease ;  or,  he  may  recover,  if  the  amount  of  local 
mischief  is  not  great,  and  if  the  excretory  organs  are  enabled  to  get  rid  of 
the  poisonous  material  before  the  patient  is  quite  exhausted.  The  author 
has  been  repeatedly  struck  with  the  immense  quantities  of  lithate  excreted 
with  the  urine  of  women  recovering  from  slight  attacks  of  puerperal  fever. 

Causes, — 1st.  The  predisposing  causes  are  those  that  produce  a  low  state 
of  constitution,  and  render  the  blood  incapable  of  forming  a  firm  clot ;  such 
as  profuse  loss  of  blood ;  deprivation  of  food ;  anxiety  of  mind ;  orgahic 
disease ;  impure  states  of  the  atmosphere ;  residence  in  the  contaminated  air 
of  an  hospital.  2dly.  Disturbance  of  the  coagulnm  in  a  wounded  vein  ;  as 
by  exercise  of  an  arm  after  venesection,  or  imprudent  movements  soon  after 
parturition  ;  local  circumstances  interfering  with  the  closure  of  veins,  such 
as  the  patulous  condition  of  the  veins  of  bone,  of  the  liver,  and  of  the  sinuses 
in  the  dura-mater,  which  allows  of  the  ready  passage  of  diseased  fluids  into 
them.  A  very  large  proportion  of  cases  of  pyaemia  are  found  to  follow  in- 
jnries  and  operations  on  the  bones.  3dly.  Infection  or  contagion  from 
pnerperal  fever  or  erysipelas ;  or  inoculation  with  putrid  fluids.* 

TVeatment. — The  leading  indications  are,  1,  to  purify  the  blood;  2,  to 
keep  up  the  strength.  For  the  first  purpose  it  is  well  to  give  one  ten-grain 
dose  of  calomel,  and  to  follow  it  by  purgatives ;  saline  purgatives,  F.  33,  34, 
35,  42,  if  the  bowels  are  torpid — ^milder  ones,  as  rhubarb  and  castor  oil,  if 
they  are  inclined  to  diarrhcBa ;  endeavoring  to  bring  away  black  or  yellow 

I  8m  two  papers  in  the  Edinbnrgh  Medical  and  Snrgical  Journal  for  1825,  toI.  zxt.  ; 
Copland's  Diet.  Art.  Cellnlar  Tiasne  ;  James  on  Inflammation ;  Travers  on  Constita- 
tional  Irritation ;  and  Bailer  on  Irritative  Fever,  Devonport,  1825,  which  gives  an  ao- 
oonnt  of  an  extraordinary  visitation  of  this  disease  in  Plymouth  Dockyard  in  1824. 

«  See  Robert  Ferguson  on  Puerperal  Fever,  Lond.  183*9  ;  Amott,  M.  C.  T.  xv. :  Heniy 
Lee,  Med.  Gttz.,  vol.  xxxviii. ;  London  Journal  of  Medicine,  March  and  July,  1850 ;  lUao 
Med.-Chir.  Trans,  for  1852. 
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fetid  stools,  not  mere  water  or  slime.  An  emetic  may  sometimes  *be  of  ser- 
vice. For  the  second  purpose,  good  beef-tea  and  port  wine  are  of  most 
value ;  but  it  will  be  very  desirable  to  consult  the  patient's  taste.  Some 
patients  crave  for  bottled  beer;  others  for  soda-water,  with  or  without 
brandy ;  or  milk,  or  lemonade,  or  nitro-muriatic  acid,  P.  22,  or  simple  eflfer- 
vescing  draughts ;  and  in  almost  all  cases  the  dictates  of  nature  may  be 
safely  yielded  to.  Pain  and  restlessness  may  be  allayed  by  regular  doses  of 
opium,  administered  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  sleep  at  night  and  to 
tranquillize  the  nerves ;  such  as  eight  or  ten  grains  of  Dover's  powder  at 
bedtime,  with  a  small  dose  of  hyd.  c.  creta ;  and  smaller  doses  of  Dover's 
powder  during  the  day.  In  other  respects,  the  practitioner  must  treat  symp- 
toms :  local  pain  and  tenderness  by  a  few  leeches  and  fomentations ;  inflam- 
mation of  pleura,  or  peritoneum,  or  joints,  by  leeches  and  bran  or  mustard- 
poultices,  or  blisters ;  diarrhoea,  if  exhausting,  must  be  moderated  by  chalk 
or  bismuth  mixture,  and  by  isinglass  ;  and  in  all  respects  the  strength  should 
be  husbanded,  and  the  constitution  assisted  in  its  struggles  with  this  too  fatal 
disease. 

Whenever  suppuration  or  puriform  deposit  takes  place,  incisions  are  ne- 
cessary, on  the  same  principle  as  in  phlegmonous  erysipelas. 

SECTION  lY. — ^PHLEGMASIA  ALBA  DOLENS. 

This  disease  apparently  depends  on  the  reception  of  poisonous  fluids  into 
the  veins,  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  them,  and  the  exudation  of  fibrin- 
ous matter  into  the  tissues  in  which  the  afifected  veins  and  their  branches  are 
situated. 

The  symptoms  are  peculiar,  and  well  expressed  by  the  threefold  name. 
There  is  swelling,  considerable,  firm,  and  not  oedematous ;  with  the  surface 
of  the  skin  pale  ;  intense  heat ;  very  excruciating  pain ;  and  loss  of  all 
power  of  using  the  muscles.  The  importance  of  this  disease  depends  very 
much  upon  the  circumstance  whether  it  is  purely  local,  or  accompanied  by 
general  blood-infection.  If  local,  the  consequences  are  obliteration  of  ven- 
ous trunks,  obstinate  swelling  and  oedema  of  the  parts  below;  perhaps 
abscesses  around  the  affected  veins.  If  accompanied  with  pyaemia,  there 
will  be  some  one  or  more  of  the  consequences  of  that  disease  which  we  have 
just  described.  This,  like  all  other  diseases  of  its  class,  is  most  common  in 
women  after  parturition,  especially  if  they  have  lost  much  blood;  and  the 
open  veins  of  the  uterus,  and  the  fetid  discharges  with  which  they  are  in 
contact,  furnish  a  ready  explanation  of  the  cause.  The  part  affected  is 
generally  the  thigh.  But  it  is  not  confined  to  women,  as  the  following  cases 
from  the  author's  note-book  will  show.  A  very  stout  gentleman  had  for  two 
years  a  small  fistulous  orifice  in  the  ham,  resulting  from  a  boil.  This  be- 
came the  seat  of  fresh  inflammation,  and  was  freely  laid  open  with  great 
relief.  On  the  fifth  day  he  was  rather  feverish ;  there  was  an  obscure  doughy 
swelling,  not  oedematous  nor  fluctuating,  over  the  inner  part  of  the  thigh  ; 
there  was  no  pain,  but  a  sense  of  tightness.  This  increased  during  the  next 
three  days,  and  became  painful,  till  the  whole  thigh  was  greatly  swelled  and 
doughy,  the  leg  oedematous.  A  hospital-surgeon  insisted  that  there  must 
be  deep-seated  suppuration ;  and  made  a  long  and  deep  gash  on  the  outside 
of  the  thigh.  The  parts  cut  seemed  gelatinous,  and  exuded  very  little  blood, 
no  pus,  and  no  serum.  The  pulse  gradually  rose ;  headache,  diarrhoea,  and 
delirium  came  on.  The  thigh  continuing  in  statu  quo,  the  hospital-surgeon 
made  deep  punctures  in  the  upper  part  of  the  limb  with  a  grooved  needle  : 
neither  serum  nor  pus  exuded.  Death  on  the  twentieth  day.  The  writer 
has  also  seen  it  in  a  gentleman,  recovering  from  a  sloughing  sore  produced 
by  scarlet  fever. 
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Treatment, — For  the  local  symptoms,  nothing  answers  so  well  in  the  ease 
of  women,  as  warm  poppy  fomentations,  or  bran  poultices  sprinkled  with 
laudanum  ;  and,  later  in  the  case,  gently  smearing  with  opiate  liniments,  F. 
147,  and  wrapping  up  in  flannel  bandages.  The  bowels  should  be  gently 
relieved.  Opium  should  be  given  to  allay  the  pain.  All  lowering  and  vio- 
lent remedies  are  hurtful* 


CHAPTER    XII. 

ULCERATION. 
SECTION  I. — THE  PATHOLOGY  OP  ULCERATION. 

Pathology. — Ulceration  consists  in  the  progressive  softening  and  disin- 
tegration of  successive  layers  of  the  ulcerating  tissue. 

Symptoms. — It  generally  begins  as  an  excoriation^  i.  e.,  slight  inflam- 
mation, with  loss  of  cuticle.  Then  the  skin  beneath  begins  to  melt  away, 
its  surface  being  covered  with  a  tenacious  slimy  matter.  If  this  is  wiped  ofif, 
or  separates,  the  surface  underneath  is  seen  to  be  red,  and  it  easily  bleeds. 
Supposing  the  case  to  proceed,  there  is  formed  a  chasm,  eaten  into  irregular 
hollows,  with  intervening  red  eminences,  which  easily  bleed  if  touched ;  its 
edges  are  ragged  or  undermined ;  the  surrounding  skin  red,  hot,  and  swollen ; 
there  is  a  thin  serous,  or  bloody  discharge,  and  a  severe  gnawing  pain.  An 
ulcer  having  these  characters  may  always  be  considered  as  extending  itself. 

Ulcers  spread  with  varying  degrees  of  rapidity.  An  attack  of  violent 
inflammation  may  cause  the  death  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  afifected 
tissue  in  a  very  short  time ;  then  there  is  said  to  be  a  sloughing  ulcer.  When 
an  ulcer  spreads  very  rapidly,  but  regularly  and  without  sloughing  of  any 
great  portion  at  one  time,  it  is  called  phagecUenic.  And  when  it  spreads 
more  rapidly  still,  not  by  one  fit  of  sloughing,  but  by  the  constant  reiterated 
mortification  of  considerable  layers,  the  disease  receives  the  name  of  slough- 
ing phagedama. 

Pathology. — The  ulcerative  process  generally  consists  in  the  inflamma- 
tion, and  infiltration  with  unhealthy  lymph,  of  a  part  whose  vitality  is  already 
greatly  impaired,  and  in  the  gradual  disintegration  and  discharge  both  of 
Uie  exudation  and  of  the  tissues  in  which  it  is  situated.  Secondly,  it  may 
consist  in  the  destruction  of  the  surface  of  a  tissue,  by  some  poison,  as  that 
of  syphilis,  which  has  the  power  of  giving  its  own  properties  to  the  solids 
and  fluids  around,  so  as  to  propagate  the  means  of  increasing  destruction. 
Or,  thirdly,  in  the  softening  and  discharge  of  some  special  morbid  deposit, 
and  of  the  parts  in  which  it  is  found,  as  in  the  ulceration  of  Peyer's  glands 
in  typhoid  fever,  or  of  any  part  infiltrated  with  scrofulous  deposit,  as  in  lupus. 
Lastly,  a  primary  ulceration,  t.  e.,  a  softening  and  disintegration  from  mere 
debility,  independent  of  inflammation  or  other  anterior  change,  may  occur, 
as  in  tiie  cornea,  during  periods  of  intense  debility." 

1  See  Mackenzie  on  Phlegmasia  Dolens,  Lancet,  March  19,  1853. 

'  The  former  editions  of  this  work  contained  a  copious  array  of  arguments,  in  favor 
of  the  disintegration  theory  of  ulceration,  as  opposed  to  the  absorption  theory  of  Hunter ; 
bot  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  them  now,  since  the  qnestion  may  be  considered  as 
settled.  For  farther  information,  consult  Mr.  Oaskell's  MS.  Jacksonian  Prize  Essay  on 
Ulceration,  in  the  Library  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  and  the  preparations 
aooompanying  it ;  also  J.  W.  Earle,  Med.  Gaz.  for  1835 ;  C.  Aston  Key,  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  zviil.  and  zix.  ;  Copland,  Diet.  Pract.  Med.  Art.  Inflammation  ;  Pearson *s 
Principles  of  Surgery ;  and  particularly  Wallace  on  the  Venereal  Disease,  Lend.  1838,  p.  47. 
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It  will  be  noticed  in  its  proper  place,  that  bone,  and  cartilage,  and  teeth, 
sometimes  ulcerate  by  disintegration,  sometimes  seem  to  be  removed  bj  a 
rapid  cell-growth  in  the  textures  in  contact  with  them. 

Predisposing  Causes. — The  Tissues  most  disposed  to  ulceration  are 
the  skin,  and  the  mucons  and  synovial  membranes.  From  these  it  may 
spread  to  other  subjacent  tissues,  which  yield  to  it  with  varying  degrees 
of  rapidity.  The  areolar  tissue  ulcerates  very  easily,  but  muscles,  blood- 
Tessels,  and  nerves,  very  slowly ;  so  that  they  often  appear  to  be  as  it  were 
dissected  out  in  spreading  sores,  by  the  destruction  of  the  areolar  tissue 
around  them.  Tendons  and  ligaments  are  also  very  slow  to  ulcerate  owing 
to  their  physical  qualities ;  but  cartilage,  bone,  and  the  cornea  are  in  cer- 
tain constitutions  extremely  liable  to  it.  The  serous  membranes  very  rarely 
ulcerate  primarily.' 

The  Constitutions  most  liable  to  ulceration  are  those  which  are  debilitated 
by  intemperance  or  privations ;  tainted  with  syphilis  or  scrofula ; — or  broken 
4own  by  the  excessive  use  of  mercury ; — or  in  which  the  blood  is  impure  from 
inaction  of  liver,  skin,  and  kidneys. 

The  parts  most  disposed  to  it  are  those  whose  circulation  is  most  weak 
and  languid ;  such  as  the  lower  extremities :  and  more  especially  if  the 
return  of  their  venous  blood  be  in  any  way  impeded  by  a  varicose  state  of 
the  veins.  On  this  account,  tall  persons  are  much  more  frequently  affected 
with  ulcers  of  the  legs  than  the  short.  Sir  E.  Home  shows,  on  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Young,  that  twenty-two  out  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  tall  men, 
and  only  twenty-three  out  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  short  men,  were 
discharged  from  a  regiment  in  the  West  Indies  in  four  years,  on  account 
of  ulcers. 

Defect  of  nervous  influence  may  cause  parts  to  ulcerate  or  mortify.  ITlcers 
of  the  cornea  have  followed  injury  to  the  fifth,  and  ulceration  of  the  hand  has 
followed  injuries  of  the  median  nerve.*  But  whether  the  tendency  to  ulcerate 
is  produced  directly,  or  whether  it  follows  indirectly  from  loss  of  sensibility 
to  injury,  is  a  question. 

Exciting  Causes. — In  constitutions  or  parts  predisposed  to  it,  the  slightest 
irritation  may  be  sufficient  to  excite  ulceration.  In  the  healthy  it  may  be 
produced  by  the  continuous  application  of  some  irritant,  such  as  continued 
pressure,  or  contact  with  poisonous  secretions. 

SECTION  II. — ^THB  VARIETIES  OF  ULCERS. 

Definition. — It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  rigorous  definition  of  the  term  ulcer, 
nor  is  it  necessary.  For  all  useful  purposes,  it  will  suffice  to  say,  that  it 
signifies  a  chasm  on  the  surface  of  any  organ  caused  by  the  stripping  off  of 
its  proper  cuticle  or  epithelium,  or  by  the  destruction  of  a  portion  of  its 
substance  by  disease,  or  by  injury  which  has  not  been  repaired. 

Ulcers  present  many  varieties,  which  may  be  classed  under  three  heads. 
1.  Healing, — They  may  be  in  a  state  tending  to  reparation ;  as  the  healthy 
ulcer.  2.  Stationary. — Their  surface  may  have  an  imperfect  form  of  organ- 
ization, under  which  they  may  be  incapable,  of  healing,  though  they  are 
not  necessarily  spreading;  the  weak  and  indolent  ulcers  are  examples. 
3.  Spreading. — They  may  be  under  the  influence  of  the  destructive  process 
which  formed  them  originally,  and  which  is  still  causing  them  to  spread  ;  as 
the  phagedsenic. 

I.  The  Healthy  or  Healing  Ulcer  is  nothing  more  than  a  healthy, 
granulating,  and  cicatrizing  surface.     The  granulations  are  small,  numerous, 

» 

*  There  is  a  specimen  of  ulceration  of  peritoneal  ooat  of  stomach.     Organs  of  Di- 
gestion, 76,  Munle  Dupnjtren,  Paris. 
'  See  cases  quoted  by  i'aget  from  Swan  and  Hilton.    Med.  Gai.  N.  S.  voL  iv.  p.  1023. 
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florid,  and  pointed,  and  yield  a  moderate  secretion  of  healthy  pus.  The 
ed^es  are  smoothed  and  covered  with  a  white  or  blnish  semi-transparent 
pellicle,  which  is  gradually  lost  on  the  margin  of  the  granulations.  In 
favorable  cases  such  an  ulcer  may  cease  to  granulate  and  suppurate,  and 
may  611  up  with  moist  lymph,  which  rapidly  cicatrizes. 

TrecUmenL — The  only  treatment  required  will  be  a  little  dry  lint,  if  there 
be  much  discharge,  or  the  water-dressing,  or  simple  ointment,  if  there  be 
not  If  there  be  not  much  discharge,  the  dressings  should  not  be  changed 
more  frequently  than  every  second  or  third  day.  If  the  granulations  are  too 
luxuriant,  they  may  be  touched  with  lunar  caustic,  and  dressed  with  dry  lint. 
If  the  granulating  surface  is  very  extensive,  or  if  all  applications  disagree 
with  it,  as  sometimes  happens,  it  will  be  expedient  to  form  a  scab  on  its  sur- 
face ;  by  sprinkling  a  little  chalk  on  the  surface,  or  by  passing  a  stick  of 
lunar  caustic  over  the  surface  of  the  sore,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Higgin- 
bottom  This  salt  instantly  coagulates  the  fluids  on  the  sore,  and  forms  a 
white  pellicle,  which  soon  becomes  dry  and  black,  and  is  much  less  irritating 
than  an  ordinary  scab.  If  the  scab  act  favorably,  suppuration  ceases,  and 
cicatrization  will  be  found  complete  when  it  is  detached. 

II.  The  iNFLABiED  Ulcer,  with  which  we  may  conjoin  the  Irritable 
Ulcer,  is  hot,  tender,  and  subject  to  gnawing  pain.  The  surface  is  red 
and  easily  bleeds ;  the  discharge  is  thin  and  ichorous.  The  usual  situation 
is  the  leg;  the  class  affected,  the  laboring  population;  the  predisposing 
cause,  an  unhealthy  state  of  skin  from  degeneration  of  the  veins ;  the  ex- 
citing cause,  any  injury  whatever  occurring  at  a  time  when  the  health  is 
deranged.  A  thin,  foul,  copious  discharge  is  generally  a  true  natural  pro- 
cess of  elimination,  and  requires  purgatives. 

TreaimenL — The  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  with  the  limb  raised  on  a 
pillow.  [Dr.  Sargent,  in  the  previous  American  edition,  calls  particular 
attention  to  this  advice.  He  says :  "  Too  much  stress  can  scarcely  be  laid 
upon  the  importance  of  perfect  rest  of  the  part,  in  the  treatment  of  ulcers. 
If  the  lower  extremity  be  the  seat  of  the  disease,  a  fracture-box  will  be 
found  to  be  the  most  convenient  apparatus  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  indica- 
tion :  a  pillow,  protected  by  a  piece  of  oil-cloth,  upon  which  bran  or  cotton 
is  spread  to  imbibe  the  secretion  from  the  ulcer,  should  be  placed  in  the  box, 
and  the  limb  laid  upon  it  and  secured  by  closing  the  sides  of  the  box,  the 
foot  being  attached  to  the  foot-board.  If  the  arm  be  the  part  affected,  it 
should  be  placed  upon  a  splint,  and  confined  by  a  bandage  so  applied  as  that 
no  undue  pressure  shall  fall  upon  the  ulcer."]  The  first  point  is  to  amend 
the  general  health.  For  this  purpose,  if  the  tongue  is  white,  and  the  patient 
feverish,  active  purgatives  must  be  given  (P.  33),  with  salines  (F.  39).  For 
the  local  treatment,  in  the  first  place  soothing  applications  should  be  resorted 
to ;  and  the  author,  from  very  extensive  experience,  most  strongly  recom- 
mends the  poppy  lotion  (F.  121)  applied  warm,  by  means  of  pieces  of  lint 
covered  with  oiled  silk,  and  changed  three  times  daily.  Washing  should  be 
effected  without  touching  the  sore.  Plain  bread-and- water  poultices  (F.  153) 
and  lead  lotion  sometimes  answer  well.  If  warm  applications  aggravate  the 
pain,  cold  evaporating,  or  saturnine  lotions  (F.  115,  &c.)  should  be  used,  the 
sore  being  protected  by  a  piece  of  oiled  silk  or  simple  dressing. 

When  feverishness  has  been  relieved,  and  the  bowels  well  opened,  pain 
may  be  relieved  by  henbane,  or  hemlock,  or  F.  30 ;  or,  if  very  severe,  and 
there  is  a  great  mental  anxiety,  the  patient  should  have  such  a  dose  of  solid 
opium  at  night  as  will  insure  sleep,  and  such  smaller  doses  during  the  day  as 
may  be  requisite. 

Then  if  the  soothing  plan  ceases  to  do  good,  very  mild  stimulants  may 
be  tried,  in  the  form  of  lotions,  applied  by  means  of  small  pieces  of  lint 
thorooghlj  soaked,  laid  gently^on  the  sore,  and  not  beyond  the  edges,  and 
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covered  with  oiled  silk,  or  lint  thickljr  spread  with  spermaceti  ointment. 
The  lotions  of  nitrate  or  acetat«  of  lead,  or  of  sine  (F.  116),  and  black 
wash,  are  the  best.  Should  these  not  answer,  and  the  pain  of  the  nicer  de- 
pend eridently  on  irritable  surface,  and  oat  on  inflammation,  the  surface 
may  be  destroyed  by  Innar  caustic,  or  by  nitric  acid, 

III.  The  Weak  Ulckb  has  large,  pale,  flabby,  and  insensible  granula- 
tions rising  above  the  margin  of  the  skin,  and  showing  no  disposition  to 
cicatrize. 

IV.  The  Indolent  Ulcer  has  its  surface  smooth  and  glassy,  and  of  a 
pale  ashy  color,  like  a  mucous  membrane.  Sometimes,  however,  it  displays 
a  crop  of  weak  fnngous  granulations.  The  edges  are  raised,  thick,  whit«, 
and  insensible ;  the  discharge  scanty  and  thin.  Snch  nlcers  are  often  sta- 
tionary for  a  great  length  of  time  ;  but  from  any  slight  canse  of  irritation, 
may  enlarge  rapidly  by  ulceration  or  sloughing  ;  and  even  when  they  hare 
made  considerable  progress  in  healing,  the  granulations  and  cicatrices  that 
have  been  months  in  farming  may  perish  in  a  few  hours  from  some  constitu- 
tional disturbance  or  local  injury. 

TWofmen/. — The  general  rules  are,  to  promote  constitutional  vigor  by 
good  diet  and  tonics,  to  excite  the  local  actions  by  various  stimulants,  and 
to  snpport  the  venous  circulation  in  the  aCTected  part. 

The  following  is  perhaps  the  beat  plan  of  curing  these  ulcers.  A  number 
of  pieces  of  iiiit,  thoroughly  soaked  in  the  nitric  acid  lotion,  should  be  laid 
on  the  sore,  and  be  covered  with  a  warm  soft  poultice.  These  applications 
should  be  changed  twice  a  day,  and  be  continued  till  the  discharge  becomes 
healthy,  and  granulations  begin  to  arise.  Buring  this  time  the  patient 
should  be  confined  to  bed  and  be  purged.  Afterwards,  when  the  sarface  is 
clean,  the  following  mode  of  dressing  may  be  adopted.  First,  some  pieces 
of  lint,  saturated  with  the  nitric  acid  lotion,  or  zinc  lotion,  or  with  some 
other  stimulating  substance,  should  be  laid  on  the  sore.  Then  strips  of  ad- 
hesive plaster,  about  1^  inch  wide,  should  be  applied  two-thirds  round  the 
limb,  from  an  inch  below  the  ulcer  to  an  inch  above  it ;  and  in  applying  each 
strip,  the  edges  of  the  sore  should  be  drawn  together  with  a  moderate  degree 
of  force.  Next,  a  compress  of  soft  linen  should  be  placed  over  the  plaster, 
and,  finally,  the  limb  should  be  well  and  evenly  bandaged  from  the  toes  to 
the  knee ;  observing  that  the  bandage  is  to  be  applied  most  tightly  below, 
and  more  loosely  by  degrees  as  it  ascends. 

Fig.  11. 


Appllatloii  of  tha  tandiga  lo  Itx  Itf. 

The  frequency  with  which  the  dressings  should  be  changed,  must  depend 
on  the  state  of  the  discharge ;  for  if  that  be  profuse  they  should  be  changed 
every  day ;  otherwise  from  twice  to  four  times  a  week  will  suffice. 

Ono  thing  scarcely  noticed  by  writers,  but  perhaps  of  more  consequence 
than  must  plasters,  is  the  observance  of  perfect  cleanlinesa.     When  it  is 
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considered  how  filthy  the  habits  of  many  persons  are,  who  often  leave  their 
legs  and  feet  unwashed  for  weeks  and  months  together,  it  cannot  be  wondered 
that  skin  so  neglected  should,  in  the  decline  of  life,  possess  a  very  imperfect 
vitality ;  and  the  author  is  convinced  by  experience,  that  daily  washing  the 
lower  limbs  with  a  piece  of  flannel  and  yellow  soap  and  water,  is  one  of  the 
best  means  of  reviving  their  decayed  powers. 

During  this  plan  of  treatment,  the  patient  may,  after  the  first  few  days, 
walk  about  moderately ;  but  he  should  not  stand  about,  nor  sit  with  the  leg 
hanging  down. 

If  the  common  strapping  irritate  the  skin,  the  empl.  plumbi,  spread  upon 
cheap  thin  split  leather,  or  the  isinglass  plaster,  will  answer  better. 

But  although  the  plastering  and  bandaging  are  adapted  for  most  cases, 
the  immediate  application  to  the  ulcer  will  require  to  be  frequently  varied. 
Sometimes  the  strapping  may  be  applied  without  anything  else ;  or  dry  lint 
may  be  placed  under  it ;  or  lint  imbued  with  lotions  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
or  alum ;  or  with  lotions  made  by  adding  half  an  ounce  of  the  tincture  of 
myrrh,  or  of  benzoin  (comp.),  or  aloes  (comp.),  to  four  ounces  of  water; 
or  the  balsams  of  copaiba  or  Peru ;  but  metallic  preparations  agree  better  in 
general  than  the  vegetable.  The  author  fancies  that  resinous  lotions  and 
ointments  are  best  when  the  skin  is  irritable  and  eczemaious,  or  covered  with 
scales  of  cuticle  which  readily  peel  off.  In  such  cases  plasters  cannot  be 
borne.  The  ung.  hyd.  nitric,  oxid.  is  very  useful ; — and  the  ung.  hydrarg. 
nitrat.  dilut.  is  praised  for  its  efficacy  in  reducing  thick  callous  edges.  The 
green  ointment  is  worth  a  trial.     F.  ITl. 

Particular  Plana  of  Treatment. — From  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
when  the  surgeons  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  were  in  treaty  with  an  apothe- 
cary in  Half  Moon  Street  for  the  purchase  of  an  infallible  method  of  healing 
ulcers,  or  rather  from  time  immemorial  to  the  present,  the  multitude  of  plans 
recommended  for  the  treatment  of  ulcers,  shows  but  too  truly  that  they  all 
often  fall. 

Pressure  forms  the  basis  of  many  plans ;  as  Baynton's  and  Scott's,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  affected  limb  is  inclosed  in  strips  of  plaster,  regularly 
applied  from  the  foot  upwards.^    A  well-applied  calico  bandage  is  always 

Fig.  12. 
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of  service.     A  laced  stocking,  or  elastic  stocking,  is  still  better.     Pressure 
may  be  combined  with  exclusion  of  the  atmosphere ;  as  in  the  plan  of  Mr. 

V 

'  Bavnton,  T.,  Descriptive  Account  of  a  New  Method  of  Treating  Old  Ulcers  of  the 
Legs,  Bristol,  1797 ;  Bomes,  Lancet  for  1847,  vol.  i. ;  Critohett,  James  Amott,  Chap- 
msn,  and  others  in  Lancet  for  1848  and  1849  ;  Burgess's  Cazenave,  p.  288 ;  Gay,  Lancet, 
1863,  voL  L  p.  ^66. 
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Stafiford,  who  recommends  old,  deep,  indolent  ulcers  to  be  treated  by  filling 
up  their  cavity  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  Venice  turpentine,  and  four  of 
beeswax,  melted,  and  poured  in  warm.  Mr.  Syme  covers  an  indolent  ulcer 
with  a  blister.  M.  Malgaigne  is  said  to  use  in  some  cases  a  warm  iron  held 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  ulcer,  so  as  to  dry  its  surface.  Heated  air,  or 
fumigation  with  vapor  of  sulphuret  of  mercury,  or  of  iodine  with  sulphur, 
has  been  used  by  Mr.  O.  A.  Walker  and  others.  The  affected  limb  is  put 
into  a  tin  case,  or  large  jar,  provided  with  a  heated  iron  at  the  bottom,  and 
with  a  grating  above  this,  to  prevent  the  patient  from  being  burnt.  On  the 
heated  iron  there  is  to  be  sprinkled,  just  before  the  patient's  limb  is  subjected 
to  the  treatment,  a  powder  composed  of  thirty  grains  of  sulphur,  six  of  cin- 
nabar, and  two  of  iodine ;  and  the  top  of  the  apparatus  should  be  covered 
with  a  thick  cloth,  to  prevent  the  vapor  from  escaping.  The  limb  may  be 
thus  fumigated  for  fifteen  minutes  every  day,  and  the  quantity  of  iodine 
gradually  increased  fourfold. 

Mr.  Gay  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  cicatrization  proceeds  only 
from  the  cutis  vera,  and,  consequently,  from  the  edges  of  an  ulcer ;  that  there 
appears  to  be  great  difficulty  in  cicatrizing  a  wide  surface ;  and  that  nature 
causes  the  skin  to  contract,  so  as  to  cover  the  vacancy,  in  preference  to  form- 
ing a  large  cicatrix ; — and  that  the  healing  of  many  ulcers  is  delayed  because 
the  surrounding  skin  cannot  contract ;  either  through  adhesions  which  bind 
it  down  to  the  subjacent  parts,  or  through  extensive  loss  of  skin,  or  from  the 
fact  that  the  sore  is  situated  on  a  projecting  part,  as  the  ankle.  Hence  he 
proposes,  in  some  cases,  to  liberate  the  edges  of  the  sore  by  incisions  parallel 
to,  and  at  a  little  distance  from  them ;  or  to  excise  the  edges  and  surface  of 
the  ulcer,  when  firmly  bound  down  by  hardened  tissue. 

Should  old  ulcers  be  healed  f — The  propriety  of  healing  old  ulcers  has 
often  been  made  a  question,  inasmuch  as  certain  diseases,  and  especially 
apoplexy,  palsy,  and  mania  have  been  said  to  come  on  afterwards.  Sir  E. 
Home  specified  the  following  cases  in  which  a  cure  ought  not  to  be  attempted. 

1.  If  the  ulcer  be  "  evidently  affected  with  the  gout,  having  regular  attacks 
of  pain,  returning  at  stated  periods ;  and  those  attacks  similar  to  what  the 
patient  has  experienced  from  gout  in  other  parts."  2.  If  an  ulcer  habitu- 
ally occur  whenever  the  constitution  is  disordered.  3.  If  the  patient  be 
very  infirm  and  old ;  for  under  these  circumstances  the  removal  of  an  habitual 
source  of  irritation,  or  the  diversion  of  an  habitual  afflux  of  blood  may 
prove  fatal ;  more  especially  as  very  old  ulcers  have  been  known  to  heal 
spontaneously  a  short  time  before  death. 

To  these  cases  must  be  added  that  of  ulcers  on  the  legs  of  stout  women, 
about  the  critical  time  of  life,  and  displaying  a  tendency  to  discharge 
copiously  as  the  periodic  uterine  flux  diminishes. 

On  this  point  we  may  observe,  I,  that  in  the  case  of  every  habitual  ulcer, 
purgatives  should  be  freely  used  during  the  cure,  and  for  some  time  after  it. 

2.  That  if,  spite  of  this,  there  be  symptoms  of  congestion  in  the  head,  an 
issue  or  a  seton  in  a  convenient  situation  may  answer  the  purpose  of  an 
ulcer  in  an  inconvenient  one ;  and,  therefore,  that  with  these  safeguards 
ulcers  on  the  legs  may  always  be  healed — ^if  possible. 

YI.  The  Fistulous  Ulcer  (Fistula  or  Sinus)  is  a  variety  of  the  indo- 
lent, and  consists  of  a  narrow  channel  lined  by  a  pale  pseudo-mucous  mem- 
brane, which  may  or  may  not  lead  to  a  suppurating  cavity.  In  old  cases 
the  parietes  of  the  tube  are  often  dense  and  semi-cartilaginous. 

Causes. — Fistulse  are  produced  when  abscesses  are  not  thoroughly  healed 
from  the  bottom ;  when  there  has  been  a  defect  in  the  bandaging  or  in  pro- 
viding proper  outlets  for  the  discharge ;  or  when  there  is  some  standing  cause 
of  irritation,  as  a  ligature,  or  a  piece  of  dead  bone,  which  keeps  up  a  dis- 
charge of  pus. 
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Treatment. — The  first  indication  is  to  remove  any  source  of  irritation  that 
may  happen  to  exist,  and  diseased  bone  should  always  be  looked  for.  The 
second,  to  prevent  the  lodgment  of  matter ;  for  which  purpose  it  may  per- 
haps be  necessary  to  make  another  opening.  The  third  indication  is  to 
produce,  by  stimulating  injections,  especially  the  strong  caustic  lotion,  the 
destruction  of  the  pseudo-mucous  lining,  and  to  cause  the  exudation  of 
plastic  matter,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  fistula.  At  the  same  time  the  sides  of  it 
should  be  kept  constantly  pressed  together  with  compress  and  bandage. 
If  these  means  fail,  the  fistula  should  be  slit  up  with  a  bistoury ;  and  then  a 
thin  piece  of  lint  be  introduced  in  order  to  prevent  premature  union  of  the 
cut  edges,  and  make  it  heal  from  the  bottom.  The  fine-wire  cautery,  invented 
by  Mr.  Marshall,  which  can  be  passed  into  the  track,  and  then  heated  to  a 
white  heat  by  means  of  a  galvanic  current,  is  a  very  efficient  instrument,  both 
for  the  vivification  of  the  interior  of  a  fistula,  and  for  laying  it  open  without 
hemorrhage, — ^the  white-hot  wire  cutting  its  way  out  readily.* 

If  there  have  Been  a  succession  of  small  unhealthy  abscesses  in  a  part,  or 
if  ulceration  have  spread  irregularly  in  the  cellular  tissue,  so  as  to  leave  the 
skin  ragged  and  extensively  undermined  with  tortuous  sinuses,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  destroy  the  whole  of  the  parts  so  diseased  by  the  potassa  fusa ; 
and  this  will  stimulate  the  neighboring  sound  parts,  so  that  when  the  slough 
separates,  a  healthy  surface  will  be  left,  which  may  be  healed  by  the  ordinary 
means.* 

YII.  Ths  Varicose  Uloer  occurs  in  consequence  of  a  varicose  state  of 
the  veins  of  the  lower  extremity.  This  greatly  impedes  the  return  of  blood, 
and,  by  producing  habitual  venous  congestion,  weakens  the  parts,  and  ren- 
ders d^em  prone  to  ulceration.  The  ulcers  are  usually  three  or  four  in 
number,  situated  above  the  ankle.  They  are  oval  in  shape,  indolent  in  their 
progress,  and  neither  extensive  nor  deep ;  but  they  are  attended  with  con- 
siderable pain,  which  is  of  a  deep-seated,  aching  character. 

The  treatment  must  be  directed  principally  to  the  veins ;  and  for  this  we 
must  refer  to  the  chapter  on  that  subject.  We  will  merely  observe  here, 
that  the  applications  to  the  ulcers  must  be  suited  to  their  condition,  whether 
irritable  or  indolent ;  and  that  great  relief  to  the  pain  is  sometimes  obtained 
by  opening  one  of  the  enlarged  vessels,  and  abstracting  a  moderate  quantity 
of  blood.  The  advantages  of  proper  support  by  bandages  or  laced  stock- 
ings, or  by  encasing  the  limb  in  strapping  from  the  foot  upwards,  need 
scarcely  to  be  noticed.  Sometimes  there  is  a  constant  desquamation  of  the 
cuticle,  with  serous  discharge,  for  which  the  best  remedies  are  equal  parts 
of  lime-water  and  milk,  or  the  ointment  of  chalk  (F.  164),  or  oxide  of  zinc, 
or  F.  131,  or  188. 

VIII.  The  Slouohinq  Ulcer  is  formed  whenever  either  of  the  other 
varieties  of  ulcer  is  attacked  with  sloughing, — ^which  is  particularly  liable  to 
occur  to  the  indolent,  when  subjected  to  undue  irritation.  Or,  this  name 
may  be  given  to  ulcers  originally  produced  by  a  sloughing  of  the  skin, — as 
on  the  legs  of  the  dropsical. 

Treatment. — ^The  best  applications  are  warm  fomentations  of  poppy  de- 
coction, to  which  a  little  spirit  has  been  added ;  poultices  of  yeast  or  carrots ; 
or  the  nitric  acid  or  chloride  of  lime  lotion  on  lint ;  or  the  creasote  oint- 
ment F.  163,  which  the  author  particularly  recommends. 

IX  Phaoedjbna  is  a  peculiar  variety  of  ulceration  in  which  copious 
exudation,  and  infiltration  of  the  affected  part,  go  hand  in  hand  with  rapid 
decomposition.  The  surface  of  the  sore  is  irregular,  generally  whitish  or 
yellowish ;  the  discharge  serous  or  bloody,  and  often  extremely  profuse ; 
and  the  pain  extreme.     Some  cases  are  attended  with  fever  and  acute  inflam- 

>  Med.-Chir.  Trans.  voL  xxxiv.  *  Liston,  Elements  of  Surgery. 
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mation,  the  margin  of  the  sore  being  highly  painfnl,  swelled,  and  red, — others 
with  atony  and  debility,  the  margin  being  pale,  dasky,  or  livid. 

Causes, — This  disease  may  be  induced  either  by  extraordinary  local  irri- 
tation, or  by  some  peculiar  constitutional  disorder.  It  may  attack  primary 
or  secondary  venereal  sores,  in  consequence  of  filth,  intemperance,  the  abuse 
of  mercury,  or  of  a  weakened  and  vitiated,  or  scrofulous  habit,  or  of  some 
peculiarity  in  the  venereal  virus.  Sometimes  it  appears  in  the  throat  after 
scarlatina ;  it  may  attack"  a  blistered  surface  when  the  constitution  has 
greatly  suffered  from  an  acute  and  exhausting  disease,  as  measles,  &c. ; 
sometimes  it  affects  the  mouth  or  genitals  of  children,  constituting  cancrum 
oris,  noma,  &c. 

Treatment, — One  of  two  courses  may  be  taken.  The  soothing,  consisting 
in  the  administration  of  opium  with  bark,  wine,  and  good  nourishment,  and 
the  local  applications  directed  for  irritable  ulcers,  especially  a  weak  solution 
of  tannin,  F.  131.  This  will  often  be  found  successful;  if  not,  recourse  may 
be  had  to  the  destruction  of  the  diseased  surface  by  caustics,  in  the  manner 
described  on  p.  93. 

X.  Sloughing  Phagedena,  or  Hospital  Gangrene,  seems,  says  Mr. 
Lawrence,  to  be  a  state  of  phagedaena  carried  to  its  fullest  extent.  Its 
causes  are,  (1)  great  local  irritation,  combined  with  a  vitiated  state  of  the 
constitution ;  (2)  contagion ;  that  is,  the  application  of  poisonous  matter 
to  a  wound :  and  (3)  infection;  that  is,  the  reception  of  poisonous  mias- 
mata into  the  blood.  We  shall  first  treat  of  it  as  it  occurs  sporadically 
in  civil  practice,  where  it  bears  the  name  of  sloughing  pliagedsena;  and 
next,  of  those  more  serious  visitations  that  decimate  the  patients  in  crowded 
naval  or  military  hospitals,  whence  it  derives  its  other  name,  hospital 
gangrene.^ 

In  the  cases  seen  in  civil  practice,  the  disease  is  mostly  seated  in  or  near 
the  genital  organs ;  in  the  cleft  of  the  nates,  in  the  groin,  or  at  the  upper 
and  inner  part  of  the  thigh.  It  often  supervenes  on  syphilitic  ulcers  ;  espe- 
cially in  young  prostitutes,  who  have  been  exposed  to  cold  and  wet  and 
privation  of  solid  food,  and  the  abuse  of  ardent  spirits.  It  is  especially 
liable  to  be  induced  by  the  too  free  administration  of  mercury,  or  by  intem- 
perance and  exposure  to  wet  during  a  mercurial  course.  The  worst  cases, 
however,  appear  to  arise  from  neglected  local  irritation  without  any  specific 
virus ;  as  from  acrid  discharges  and  defective  cleanliness.  Mr.  Lawrence 
mentions  the  case  of  a  young  woman  who  had  suffered  from  severe  small- 
pox, and  from  diarrhoea  after  it.  The  continual  moisture  from  the  rectum, 
with  a  mucous  discharge  from  the  vagina,  irritated  and  inflamed  the  skin 
of  the  nates,  and  caused  a  large  sloughing  phagedenic  excavation  on  both 
sides. 

Symptoms. — ''  It  usually  commences  as  a  highly-irritable  and  painful  boil, 
surrounded  by  a  halo  of  dusky-red  inflammation,  and  much  elevated ;  the 
patient  also  in  general  having  mucous  discharges  from  the  vagina,  and  a 
diffused  redness  of  integument  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pudenda."  There  are 
severe  darting  and  stinging  pains,  which  are  at  first  intermittent,  but  gradu- 
ally establish  themselves  as  a  constant  symptom,  with  occasional  exacerba- 
tions. When  the  pustule  is  ruptured,  the  exposed  surface  of  the  ulcer  dis- 
plays a  stratum  of  adherent  straw-colored  flocculi,  mottled  with  darker 

1  In  civil  hospitals  any  serioas  attack  of  hospital  gangrene  is  almost  unheard  of.  Yet 
it  appeared  in  1844  in  University  College  Hospital.  Liston,  Lancet,  1845,  vol.  i.  p.  57. 
In  the  Middlesex  Hospital  in  1835,  South's  Chelius,  vol.  i.  p.  67.  The  disease  appear«^d 
in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  and  in  St.  Oeorge's  in  1847  ;  C.  Hawkins,  Med.  Gaz.  N.  8. 
vol.  iv.  p.  1026.  An  account  of  its  ravages  in  the  British  camp  after  the  battle  of  Feroze- 
pore,  by  Mr.  Taylor,  surgeon  to  the  21^th  Regt*y  is  quoted  by  Guthrie,  Lancet,  1848, 
vol.  ii.  p.  714. 
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points  of  reddish-brown  and  gray.  The  sore  thus  formed  soon  enlarges  in 
breadth  and  depth ;  the  edges  become  everted,  and  attended  with  a  circum- 
scribed thickening  which  is  surrounded  by  dusky  inflammation  and  diffused 
puffy  swelling.  The  surface  is  composed  of  gray  or  ash-colored  sloughs, 
which  may  become  brown,  or  resemble  coagula  of  blood.  The  discharge  is 
reddish-brown,  and  peculiarly  fetid,  and  there  is  occasionally  severe  hemor- 
rhage. Meanwhile  the  agonizing  pain,  the  hemorrhage,  and  the  absorption 
of  putrid  matters,  soon  induce  severe  irritative  fever — with  loss  of  sleep, 
anxiety,  restlessness,  thirst,  and  exhausting  diarrhoea ; — which,  if  not  relieved, 
may  produce  death  in  about  three  weeks;  and,  as  delirium  is  rare,  the  patient 
retains  a  miserable  consciousness  of  severe  suffering  to  the  end.^ 

Hospital  Gangrene  is  the  name  given  to  this  affection  when  occurring 
in  military  and  naval  practice.  It  is  engendered  by  crowding  together  a 
number  of  sick  and  wouuded  men,  and  by  inattention  to  cleanliness  and 
ventilation.  It  frequently  is  a  concomitant  of  dysentery  or  typhus,  origin- 
ating in  the  same  sources.  It  may  affect  any  kind  of  wound,  or  even  a  mere 
bruise. 

Symptoms. — ^According  to  Mr.  Blackadder,  it  begins  in  the  form  of  a 
livid  vesicle  at  the  edge  of  a  wound  or  sore,  accompanied  with  an  occasional 
painful  sensation  like  the  sting  of  a  gnat.  Sometimes  it  first  appears  as  a 
small  livid  spot  on  the  sore,  and  near  its  circumference.  In  either  case  the 
disease  soon  spreads,  and  converts  the  whole  surface  of  the  ulcer  into  an 
ash-colored  or  blackish  slough.  The  discharge,  if  previously  healthy,  is  at 
first  diminished  in  quantity,  and  sanious ;  but  soon  becomes  profuse,  dirty 
yellowish,  or  brown,  and  offensive.  According  to  Mr.  Blackadder,  the  hos- 
pital gangrene  is  at  first  a  purely  local  affection,  like  the  sloughing  phage- 
dena; and  he  says  that  the  constitutional  symptoms  do  not  make  their 
appearance  before  the  third  or  fourth,  sometimes  not  till  the  twentieth  day.* 

But  the  disease,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Hennen,  began  with  constitutional 
symptoms,  headache,  nausea,  perhaps  bilious  vomiting,  quick  pulse,  hot  skin, 
and  an  inflamed,  dry,  glassy,  and  painful  state  of  the  wound ;  to  which  suc- 
ceeded sloughing  of  the  surface  of  the  wound,  great  swelling  of  the  edges, 
and  the  other  local  and  constitutional  symptoms  of  sloughing  phagedsena.' 

It  thus  appears  that  the  hospital  gangrene  may  be  either  a  local  disease, 
caased  by  the  influence  of  poisonous  matter  on  a  wound,  or  that  it  may  be 
constitutional  from  the  first,  and  be  caused  by  the  absorption  of  a  septic 
poison  into  the  blood. 

Treatm,ent. — The  indications  in  the  treatment  of  all  the  forms  of  slough- 
ing phagedena  are,  1,  to  destroy  the  diseased  surface  and  its  secretions ; 
and  2,  to  correct  the  disorder  of  the  system. 

The  first  indication  is  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  means  of  caustics.  The 
French  use  the  actual  cautery ;  but  the  concentrated  nitric  acid  used  in  the 
following  mode,  as  directed  by  Mr.  Welbank,  seems  to  be  the  best.  In  the 
first  place  the  sore  must  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  all  its  moisture  he  ab- 
sorbed by  lint  or  tow.  If  the  sloughs  are  very  thick,  they  may  be  removed 
by  means  of  forceps  and  scissors.  The  surrounding  parts  must  next  be  de- 
fended with  a  thick  layer  of  ointment :  then  a  thick  pledget  of  lint,  which 
may  be  conveniently  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  is  to  be  imbued  with  the 
acid,  and  to  be  pressed  steadily  on  every  part  of  the  diseased  surface  till 
the  latter  is  converted  into  a  dry,  firm,  and  insensible  mass.     This  applica- 

'  Welbank,  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  zi. ;  Lawrence,  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  t. 

'  ObaervatioDS  on  Phagedsna  Gangnenosa,  bj  H.  Home  Blackadder,  Edinburgh,  1818 ; 
Chitbrie,  Commentaries  on  Military  Sareerj,  6tli  ed. 

*  Ftiuciples  of  Military  Surgery,  by  John  Hennen,  M.  D.,  F.R.S.E.,  3d  ed.  London, 
1829,  pp.  217  et  $eq.;  Sir  G.  Bailingairg  Military  Surgeiy ;  Dr.  Boggie  on  Hospital 
ChmgreiM,  Edinburgh,  1848 ;  Velpeau,  Lancet,  1848,  vol.  ii.  p.  172. 
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tion  of  course  caused  more  or  less  pain  for  the  moment ;  bat,  when  that 
subsides,  the  patient  expresses  himself  free  from  his  previous  severer  suffer- 
ings.  The  part  may  then  be  covered  with  simple  dressings  and  cloths  wet 
with  cold  water.  "It  is  always  prudent,  often  necessary,"  says  Mr.  Wel- 
bank,  ''to  remove  the  eschar  at  the  end  of  sixteen  or  twenty  hours,  and  then, 
if  the  patient  be  free  from  pain,  and  the  ulcer  healthy  and  florid,  it  is  to  be 
treated  with  common  stimulating  dressings,  such  as  cerat  calaminse,  or  solu- 
tion of  argenti  nitras,  or  a  cerate  of  turpentine,  which  may  be  melted  and 
poured  in  warm."  If,  however,  there  be  any  recurrence  of  pain,  or  the  least 
reappearance  of ,  the  disease,  the  acid  is  again  and  again  to  be  applied  till  a 
healthy  action  is  restored.  [The  American  surgeons  in  the  Russian  service 
at  Simpheropol  and  other  hospitals  in  the  Crimea,  at  the  time  of  the  siege 
of  Sebastopol,  found  creasote  to  be  the  most  useful  application  to  the  gan- 
grenous surface.  It  is  less  painful  than  nitric  acid,  and  in  a  very  large 
number  of  cases  in  their  hands  it  proved  entirely  successful.]^ 

As  for  the  general  treatment ; — ^the  patient  should  be  narcotized  by  chlo- 
roform during  the  application  of  the  acid.  Opium  should  be  given  in  suffi- 
cient doses  to  procure  sleep  at  night,  and  to  relieve  pain  during  the  day.  If 
the  disease,  as  observed  by  Hcnnen,  begin  with  shivering  and  fever,  the 
treatment  may  be  begun  with  purgatives,  as  directed  for  erysipelas,  p.  80, 
to  which  this  disease  is  most  nearly  allied.  The  same  rules  are  applicable 
also  as  regards  diet,  since  it  is  on  wine  or  brandy,  beef-tea,  and  other  forms 
of  nourishment,  and  yellow  bark  with  nitric  acid,  that  the  surgeon's  chief 
dependence  is  to  be  placed.  Change  to  a  pure  air,  fi^e  ventilation,  and 
destruction  of  all  putrescent  matters,  need  not  be  more  than  mentioned. 

XI.  Ganqrenous  Inflammation  of  Muscle,  as  described  by  Dr.  Lyons,' 
from  his  observations  in  the  Crimea,  generally  affected  soldiers  who  had  re- 
ceived wounds,  or  suffered  amputation  in  the  thigh.  With  little  or  no  swell- 
ing or  pain,  or  change  in  the  skin,  the  muscles  gradually  melted  down  into 
a  soft,  putrid,  shreddy  mass,  and  were  discharged  with  immense  quantities  of 
fetid  ichor.  Indistinct  febrile  symptoms,  with  diarrhoea,  accompanied  the 
local  disorder.  The  patients  were  generally  exhausted  by  hemorrhage  and 
discharge  in  the  course  of  from  two  to  six  weeks. 

XII.  Malignant  Pustule  (Charbon)  is  a  contagious  and  very  fatal 
disease,  common  in  France,  but  almost  unknown  in  England.  It  com- 
mences as  a  little  dark-red  spot,  with  a  stinging  or  pricking  pain,  on  which 
there  soon  appears  a  pustule  or  vesicle  seated  on  a  hard  inflamed  base. 
When  this  is  opened,  it  is  found  to  contain  a  slough,  black  as  charcoal ;  and 
the  sloughing  rapidly  spreads,  involving  skin  and  cellular  tissue,  and  some- 
times the  muscles  beneath. 

The  account  given  of  this  malady  by  the  continental  writers  is  exceed- 
ingly confused ;  but  it  appears  certain  that  it  is  caused  by  infection  or 
contagion  from  homed  cattle,  which  at  certain  seasons  are  affected  with  a 
precisely  similar  disease;  and  it  further  appears  that,  like  hospital  gan- 
grene, it  may  commence  in  two  ways : — By  general  infection  of  ,the  system, 
from  respiring  air  loaded  with  miasmata  from  diseased  animals,  or  from 
eating  their  flesh  ;  or  by  inoculation  of  the  diseased  fluids.  Mr.  Lawrence 
gives  an  account  of  a  man  in  Leadenhall  Market,  who  accidentally  smeared 
his  face  with  some  stinking  hides  from  South  America.  The  part  touched 
by  the  putrid  matter  very  soon  became  red,  and  swelled,  and  mortified,  and 
the  mortification  spread  over  half  the  cheek.  He  has  also  met  with  two 
other  cases  affecting  persons  in  a  horse-hair  manufactory.  It  is  believed 
that  flies  which  have  alighted  on  the  ulcers  of  the  diseased  animals  convey 
the  virus,  and  infect  other  animals  and  human  beings. 

1  Amer.  Joar.  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1860,  p.  570. 

'  Report  on  (he  Pathology  of  the  Army  in  the  East,  Lond.  1856. 
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The  constitntional  symptoms  and  morbid  appearances  are  those  of  putrid 
typhus ;  the  treatment,  both  constitutional  and  local,  is  the  same  that  we 
have  directed  for  hospital  gangrene.* 

XIII.  The  Ulcer  of  the  Cellular  Membrane,  which  barrows  under 
the  skin  and  destroys  that  tissue,  must  be  treated  as  the  fistulous  or  weak, 
according  to  circumstances. 

XIY.  Menstrual  Ulcer — This  name  is  given  to  ulcers  occurring  in 
chlorotic  young  women,  and  exuding  a  sanguineous  fluid  at  the  time  of  their 
monthly  discharge,  if  that  be  absent.  Wounds  made  in  operating  will  fre- 
quently do  the  same. 

TrecUmerU. — The  chlorosis  must  be  remedied  by  steel,  aloes,  &c.,  and  the 
nicer  be  treated  on  general  principles. 

XV.  Lupus  non  Exedens  (Serpiginotts  Ulcer  of  (he  Face)  is  a  most 
obstinate  form  of  ulcer  affecting  the  face,  chiefly  of  young  women  of  a  deli- 
cate or  scrofulous  constitution.  It  begins  either  as  a  shining,  soft,  circum- 
scribed swelling  of  the  skin,  usually  on  one  ala  of  the  nose,  which  ulcerates ; 
or  else  as  a  mere  crack  or  small  excoriation,  covered  with  a  thin  scab,  under 
which  it  slowly  spreads.  When  the  scab  is  removed,  the  discharge,  which 
is  scanty  and  viscid,  soon  dries  and  forms  another  larger  one.  The  ulcer  is 
constantly  spreading  in  one  direction,  and  healing  in  another ;  it  may  last 
for  years,  and  wander  over  the  whole  face,  completely  destroying  perhaps 
the  alffi  of  the  nose  or  the  eyelids,  but  in  other  parts  not  penetrating  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  true  skin.  The  cicatrix  is  excessively  irregular  and 
shining,  and  of  a  dense  whiteness,  causing  perhaps  eversion  of  the  eyelids 
and  distortion  of  the  features ;  in  some  parts  it  feels  soft  and  pulpy.  The 
cause  and  pathology  of  this  affection  are  unknown.  The  treatment  con- 
sists in  the  use  of  soothing  local  applications,  such  as  water-dressing, 
black  wash,  or  very  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  of  lead,  and  of  a 
nutritious  diet,  cod-liver  oil,  sarsaparilla,  bark,  iodide  of  iron,  and  other 
tonics ;  in  some  cases  of  the  chloride  of  arsenic  in  the  dose  of  ten  drops 
thrice  daily  at  meal  times,  F.  97,  from  which  the  author  has  seen  remarkable 
benefit  in  cases  treated  by  Mr.  Hunt.  A  mild  purgative,  F.  38,  should  be 
given  just  before  the  menstrual  period.  If  the  surface  forms  a  scab,  the 
writer  finds  it  best  to  use  no  application  at  all 

XVI.  Lupus  Exedens  {Corroding  ulcer  of  Clarke,  Ulc^e  rongeante^ 
Rodent  ulcer  of  Paget,  Cancroide  of  Lebert;  Esthiomtne  of  Huguier; 
chancrouB,  or  cancerous  ulcer,  and  Noli  me  tangere  of  older  writers*)  is  an 
ulcer  characterized  by  slow  but  constant  increase,  rebellious  to  all  mild 
measures  of  treatment,  and  ultimately  leading  to  fatal  consequences,  if  not 
checked.  Examples  of  it  are  found  in  the  corroding  ulcer  of  the  uterus ; 
in  the  perforating  ulcer  of  the  stomach  and  oesophagus^  and  in  the  lupus,  or 
so-called  cancroid  ulcer  of  the  skin  of  the  face.  The  exact  pathology  and 
cause  of  the  disease  are  unknown.  It  is  not  cancerous ;  there  is  no  infiltra- 
tion of  cancer  cells  nor  yet  of  epithelium ;  the  part  affected  ulcerates  cleanly 
away,  as  if  cut  out  with  a  punch,  but  up  to  the  edge  of  the  ulcer  the  tissues 
seem  healthy,  or  at  least  contain  such  elements  as  are  found  in  the  base  of 
all  olcers ;  and  there  is  neither  swelling  nor  hardness,  nor  adhesion  of  the 

'  Lawrence,  Med.  (Hi,  vol.  v.  p.  392 ;  Diet,  de  M6d.  Art,  Charbon,  Pustule  malignt ; 
Bchirabe,  Brit,  and  For.  Rev.  vol.  yii.  p.  550 ;  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.  2l8t  Oct.  1842  ;  South's 
Cbelia*,  vol.  i.  p.  65  ;  [Paper  by  S.  Pennock,  of  Philad.,  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Soi.  vol.  ziz. 
1836 ;  Compendiam  de  Chimrgie  Pratiqae,  tome  i.  p.  257.] 

'  Ure  on  Lapoe  and  the  Chloride  of  Zino,  Med.  Gaz.  vols.  zvii.  and  zviii. ;  and  Cyclop. 
Praet.  Sorg.  Art,  Caaterants  ;  Earie,  Med.-Chir.  Tranu.  vol.  zii. ;  Travere,  t6.  vol.  zv. ; 
Bargesfl's  trans,  of  Cazenave,  p.  250 ;  Brodie,  Surgical  Lectares ;  Walshe,  on  Cancer, 
p.  548  ;  Linton,  Lectures  in  Lancet,  1844,  voL  i.  p.  775  ;  Lebert,  Traits  Prat,  des  Mala- 
dies Cancer^uses,  1851,  pp.  594  and  658 ;  Paget's  Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology,  voL 
ii.  p.  452. 


part,  nor  of  the  adjoioing  lymphatics.    The  perforating  nicer  of  the  stomach  is 

'  '       ■'  ',he  cttrrotling  ulcer  of  the  uterus  iu 

womeD  past  childbearing;  Inpus 

exedens  of  the  face  in  persons 

above  forty,  especially  women. 

The  parts  of  the  face  most 
commotily  affected  are  the  nose 
and  the  cheek  below  the  eye. 
The  disease  may  begin  as  a  small 
Tflscular  wart,  as  a  smooth  red 
shining  tubercular  swelling  of 
the  cutis  vera,  as  a  little  eleva- 
tion like  a  mole  covered  with 
dried  cuticle,  or  as  a  small  chap, 
or  fissure.  Id  this  condition  it 
may  last  for  an  almost  indofinite 
time,  till  at  length  it  spreads. 
forming  a  foul  excavated  irre- 
gular ulcer,  with  glassy  non- 
granulating  surface,  and  scanty 
ichorous  discharge,  eating  away 
all  before  it  in  breadth  and  depth, 
till  not  merely  the  nose,  or  cheek, 
or  eyelid  may  have  perished,  but 
the  entire  face  is  converted  into 
Lupnii  mcUbm,  one  horrid  chasm,  with  the  eye- 

ball dropping  into  the  mouth, 
Treatmenl. — Everything  may  be  hoped  from  free  and  early  cauterization ; 
but  recollecting  the  name  noli  me  iangere,  the  surgeon  must  be  careful  to 
dfulruy  thoroughly,  and  not  irritate  by  inefficient  measures.  Of  cauiUice. 
therefore,  the  most  energetic  sbonld  be  chosen,  such  as  the  acid  nitrate  of 
mercury,  F.  195;  the  Vienna  paste  (or  compound  of  caustic  potoss  with 
quicklime);  the  chloride  of  sine,  or  arsenic. 

Of  these,  the  arsenic  is  that  which  from  long  experience  is  believed  to  be 
the  most  efficacious.  The  most  conveniont  mode  of  applying  it  is  in  the 
form  of  Manec's  paste;  which  is  composed  of  15  grains  of  white  arsenic, 
T5  of  cinnabar,  and  35  of  bnrnt  sponge,  made  into  a  thick  paste,  with  a  few 
drops  of  water.  This  should  be  thinly  spread  on  the  whole  surface  (pre- 
viously cleansed  from  discharge  and  scabs)  of  the  ulcer,  if  small ;  or  on  a 
small  portion  of  its  surface  if  large,  and  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  soft  lint. 
The  pain  which  follows  is  very  severe,  and  the  redness  and  swelling  even 
alarming ;  moreover  there  may  be  vomiting  and  purging,  symptoms  which 
must  Ik  met  by  the  administration  of  repeated  doses  of  solid  opium.  At 
the  expiration  of  a  fortnight,  if  the  whole  surface  were  not  cauterized  at 
once,  a  second  portion  may  be  attacked  in  the  same  way.  The  eschars  are 
Bome  weeks  in  separating,  and  if  the  surface  which  remains  is  nnhealtby,  it 
must  be  destroyed  again  and  again. 

The  chloride  of  zinc  is  generally  mixed  with  three  or  four  parts  of  fiour 
(as  used  originally  by  Canquoin),  or  with  two  parts  of  freshly-burned  plaster 
of  Paris  (as  recommended  by  Mr.  Ure,  who  introduced  it  to  the  notice  of 
English  surgeons).  Then  it  ia  made  into  a  paste  with  a  few  drops  of  water, 
spread  over  the  nicer,  and  allowed  to  remain  four  or  five  hours.  It  is  nearly 
as  puinfnl  as  the  arsenic. 

The  general  health  must  be  improved  by  the  remedies  directed  for  Ihc 
lupus  non  exedens,  inclnding  the  cautious  and  luug-conlinned  administra- 
tion of  arsenic,  F.  9T. 
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In  cases  in  which  cauterization  cannot  be  performed  effectaally,  the  general 
and  local  palliative  treatment  are  the  same  as  of  cancer. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

MOETIFIOATION. 
SECTION  I. — ^PATHOLOGY  OF  MORTIFICATION. 

Definition. — Mortification  signifies  the  death  of  any  part  of  the  body  in 
consequence  of  disease  or  injury. 

Varieties. — Some  persons  use  the  terms  rruyrtification^  gangrene^  and 
sphacelus,  indiscriminately ;  but  it  is  better  to  signify  by  sphacelus  an  utter 
and  irrecoverable  loss  of  life,  and  to  restrict  the  term  gangrene  to  the  state 
which  precedes,  and  commonly  (but  not  inevitably)  terminates  in  sphacelus ; 
and  in  which  perhaps  the  part  may  be  supposed  to  be  still  capable  of  recovery. 

Another  distinction  is  made  between  humid  and  dry  gangrene.  The 
humid  is  a  consequence  of  inflammation,  or  of  obstacle  to  the  return  of  the 
venous  blood  ;  and  the  mortified  part,  being  loaded  with  fluid  effusions,  soon 
undergoes  decomposition ;  whilst  the  dry  gangrene  is  generally  a  consequence 
of  deficient  supply  of  blood,  or  of  constitutional  causes,  and  is  either  pre- 
ceded by  no  inflammation  at  all,  or  by  one  so  rapid  that  there  is  no  time  for 
interstitial  effusions  to  occur,  so  that  the  mortified  part  becomes  dry  and 
hard.     In  the  humid  it  is  called  a  slough,  in  the  dry  gangrene  an  eschar. 

Another  and  a  most  important  division  is  into  constitutional  and  locaL 
By  constitutional  mortification  is  meant  that  which  primarily  originates  in 
constitutional  disorder ;  or  that  which,  having  begun  from  a  local  injury,  is 
propagated  and  maintained  by  constitutional  disorder.  By  local  mortifica" 
Hon  is  understood  that  which  has  originated  in  local  injury,  and  by  which 
the  system  is  not  implicated  and  with  which,  it  does  not  sympathize  in  a 
violent  or  dangerous  degree.* 

Causes. — The  local  predisposing  causes  are  the  same  as  those  of  ulcera- 
tion ;  namely,  congestion,  deficient  arterial  circulation,  and  structural 
weakness. 

The  constitutional  causes  of  mortification  are, — debility  from  old  age, 
poverty,  starvation,  hemorrhage,  scurvy,  or  long-continued  disease  of  any 
kind ;  disease  of  the  heart  with  contraction  of  the  aortic  orifice,  so  as  to 
impede  the  arterial  circulation ;  a  peculiar  state  of  the  blood  causing  it  to 
coagulate,  and  the  peculiar  state  induced  by  the  use  of  diseased  grain, 
especially  by  the  ergot  of  rye.  These  causes  are  in  general  predisposing 
merely ;  but  sometimes  they  are  sufficient  of  themselves  to  induce  mortifica- 
tion, which  is  then  mostly  seated  in  the  lower  extremities. 

The  exciting  causes  may  be  divided  into — First,  mechanical  and  chemical 
injuries,  especially  gunshot  wounds  and  compound  fractures ;  the  injection 
of  urine  into  the  cellular  tissue  ;  the  application  of  irritants  to  constitutions 
weakened  by  previous  disease,  as  the  application  of  blisters  to  children  after 
measles  or  scarlatina ;  long-continued  pressure  under  the  same  circumstances ; 
hence,  the  sloughing  of  the  skin  over  the  sacrum  or  trochanters  of  patients 
confined  to  bed  with  some  exhausting  disease, — or  the  application  of  heat 
after  exposure  to  cold. 

■  Thompson's  Lectures  on  Inflammation  ;  Guthrie,  G.  J.,  F.R.S.,  A  Treatise  on  Gun- 
shot Wounds,  p*  116,  3d  ed.  Lond.  1827  ;  Case  of  Spontaneous  Gangrene,  by  Dr.  Fuller, 
llrd.  Gas.  N.S.  Tol.  ▼.  p.  244 ;  [Gross,  op.  ciu  vol.  i.  p.  195.] 
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Secondly^  an  insufficient  supply  of  arterial  bloody  whether  from  liga- 
ture of  a  main  artery,  from  thickening  of  its  parietes  so  as  to  contract  its 
calibre,  from  coagulation  of  the  blood  within  it,  or  from  degeneration  of  the 
artery,  and  its  obstruction  by  fibrine,  which  is  the  supposed  cause  of  senile 
gangrene.  Sloughing  of  the  nose  from  great  loss  of  blood  after  a  wound 
in  the  throat — sloughing  of  the  centre  of  one  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
after  a  wound  of  the  corresponding  common  carotid — are  further  instances.* 
Patches  of  skin  often  mortify  in  oedema  and  cellulo-cutaneous  erysipelas, 
because  its  bloodvessels  are  obstructed  by  the  distension  of  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  with  fluid. 

Thirdly,  impediments  to  the  return  of  venous  blood,  whether  from  ligature 
of  a  venous  trunk,  from  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  it,  from  tumors  (diseased 
liver,  for  instance)  compressing  it,  or  from  disease  of  the  heart,  or  from  tight 
bandages,  as  sometimes  happens  after  fracture. 

Fourthly,  injury  or  division  of  nerves. — Thus,  the  cornea  has  been  known 
to  slough  after  division  of  the  fifth  nerve.  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie  has  seen 
mortification  of  the  ankle  begin  within  twenty-four  hours  after  an  injury 
to  the  spine.  But,  in  general,  deficient  nervous  influence  operates  merely 
as  a  predisposing  cause.  Besides  diminishing  the  vital  powers  of  the  part, 
it  takes  away  that  sensibility  which  is  necessary  for  its  protection  from 
injury. 

The  tissue  most  disposed  to  mortification  is  the  cellular,  and  next  to  it, 
tendinous  and  ligamentous  structures,  if  the  cellular  tissue  surrounding  them 
have  been  destroyed ;  then  bone,  if  deprived  of  its  periosteum ;  next,  the 
skin,  especially  if  the  subjacent  cellular  tissues  have  mortified  or  have  be- 
come infiltrated  with  fluid ;  and,  lastly,  parts  of  higher  organization,  as 
muscles,  bloodvessels,  and  nerves,  resist  it  most. 

Like  ulceration,  mortification  may  either  be  preceded  by  inflammation  or 
not.  On  the  one  hand,  a  part  which  has  been  injured  may  mortify  through 
excess  or  perversion  of  the  inflammatory  and  reparative  processes,  or  exu- 
dations, which  ensue  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  mortify  slowly,  and  the 
mortification  may  spread  slowly  without  there  being  energy  enough  in  the 
system  to  set  up  inflammation. 

SECTION  II. — VARIETIES,  SYMPTOMS,  AND  TREATMENT. 

I.  Inflammatory  Mortification. — Symptoms. — When  inflammation  is 
about  to  terminate  in  mortification,  its  redness  gradually  assumes  a  darker 
tint,  and  becomes  purple  or  blue ;  the  heat,  sensibility,  and  pain  diminish  ; 
but  the  swelling  often  increases  in  consequence  of  the  continued  efi'usion 
of  bloody  serum,  which  not  unfrequently  exudes  through  the  skin,  and  ele- 
vates the  cuticle  into  blisters.  If  the  gangrene  proceed  to  sphacelus,  the 
color  becomes  dirty  brown  or  black ;  the  parts  become  soft,  flaccid,  and  cold, 
and  they  crepitate  when  pressed,  and  emit  a  cadaverous  odor  from  the  gases 
that  are  evolved  by  incipient  putrefaction.  Whilst  gangrene  is  spreading, 
the  dark  color  is  diffused,  and  insensibly  lost  in  the  surrounding  skin  ;  but 
when  its  progress  is  arrested,  a  healthy  circulation  is  re-established  up  to  the 
very  margin  of  the  sphacelated  portion,  and  a  bright-red  line  of  adhesive 
inflammation  (called  the  line  of  demarcation)  separates  the  living  parts  from 
the  dead.  And  the  appearance  of  this  line  is  most  important  as  a  means 
of  prognosis,  because  it  shows  that  the  mischief  has  ceased,  and  that  there 
is  a  disposition  to  repair  its  ravages. 

Separation  of  the  Mortified  Part. — It  is  at  this  bright-red  line  of  de- 
marcation that  the  dead  part  is  separated  by  ulceration.     A  narrow  white 

1  Paget's  Lectures,  Med.  Gas.  1847,  vol.  iv.  p.  1022. 
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line,  GODsUtiag  of  a  narrow  circolar  Tesicle,  (uid  formed  by  &  geparation  of 
the  caticle,  first  appears  on  it ;  and  when  this  is  broken,  a  chain  of  minute 
ulcers   is  seen  nuder  it.      These 

gradnalty  unite  and  form  a  chink,  Fig.  14. 

which  widens  and  deepens  till  it 
reaches  the  bone  ;  meanwhile  the 
dead  bone  is  cat  off  b;  a  process 
to  be  hereafter  described ;  thaa 
the  sloogh  is  entirely  detached, 
mud  then  a  granulating  and  sup- 
purating surface  remains.  In  this 
manner  the  whole  of  a  mortilied 
limb  may  be  spontaneoosly  ampu- 
tated ;  the  bone  and  tendons  sepa- 
rating higher  op,  and  being  more 
slowly  detached  than  the  skin, 
moscleR,  and  bloodvessels.  When 
the  adhesive  inflammation  has 
daly  occnrred,  this  process  of 
separation    is    unattended    with 

hemorrhage,  the  vessels  being  ob-  1 1  ihe  ki    •  coin    KDMam    The 

literated  by  the  effusion  of  lymph  ,^,.  "Jl  H  JI.  J  .i^Ad  ihTg.=^««  .n.«"f,^ 
and  coagnlation  of  the  blood  ttuniivi. 
within  them.  And  this  coagu- 
lation extends  some  distance  from  the  mortified  part,  so  that  a  limb  has 
been  amputated  in  the  thigh  for  mortification  of  the  leg  without  the  loss 
of  any  blood  from  the  femoral  artery.  Sometimes,  however,  as  in  hospital 
gangrene,  these  processes  of  adhesion  are  deficient,  and  the  blood  is  found 
flnid  in  the  vessels,  so  that  the  separation  of  the  slongh  is  attended  with 
severe  hemorrhage. 

Con^ilulional  Symploma. — The  constitntional  symptoms  of  mortification 
vary  with  its  cause.  If  it  arise  in  a  healthy  subject,  from  acute  inflammation 
which  is  still  progressing,  there  will  be  inflammatory  fever ;  bat,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  mortification  be  very  extensive — if  the  inflammation  of  the 
adjacent  parts  be  unhealthy,  with  no  disposition  to  form  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion, but,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  greater  tendency  to  serous  effusion — or  if 
the  mortified  part  be  of  great  importance,  as  intestine  or  lung,  the  constitu- 
tional symptoms  will  be  of  a  low  typhoid  cast ;  there  will  be  great  anxiety, 
hiccough,  a  janndiced  skin,  a  soft,  or  rapid  thready,  and  jerking  pulse,  and 
Trequently  profuse  perspiration  of  a  cadaverous  odor. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  important  not  to  mistake  the  lividity  and  vesications  of 
bruises,  especially  when  they  accompany  fractnres,  for  gangrene.  They  may 
easily  be  distingutshed  by  their  sensibility  and  temperature,  and  by  the  fact 
that  in  gangrene  the  whole  cuticle  has  lost  its  adhesion  to  the  cutis,  so  that 
pressure  will  cause  the  vesicle  to  shift  its  place. 

Treatment. — The  general  indications  arc,  to  allay  inflammation  it  exces- 
sive, to  support  the  strength,  and  to  cause  the  formation  of  a  line  of  healthy 
adhesion,  by  which  the  mortification  may  be  arrested. 

If  gangrene  occurs  in  a  healthy,  young,  robust  subject,  with  great  pain, 
and  a  full,  hard,  strong  pulse, — and  if  it  appears  likely  to  spread  from  the 
violence  of  inflammation  (of  which  the  best  example  is  sloughing  of  the 
penis  from  inflamed  chancre) — it  will  be  necessary  to  use  bleeding,  purging, 
and  the  general  antiphlogistic  treatment ;  whilst  fomentations  may  be  ap- 
plied locally.  But  care  must  be  taken  never  to  reduce  the  strength,  when  a 
large  part  is  so  injured  that  its  death  is  probable. 

But  ao  opposite  treatment  must  be  pnrsned  if  the  pnlse  is  quick  and  feeble. 
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and  if  there  are  the  other  signs  of  deficient  vital  power  that  have  been  before 
mentioned.  The  principal  remedies  for  this  state  are  wine  and  opium — 
whose  united  effect  should  be  to  render  the  pulse  slower  and  firmer,  and  to 
induce  a  warm,  gentle  perspiration  and  sleep — ^whilst  it  will  be  a  sign  that 
they  are  injudiciously  administered,  if  they  induce  or  aggravate  delirium 
and  restlessness.  Sir  B.  Brodie  believes  that  brandy  is  by  far  the  best  stimu- 
lant, and  that  it  is  better  to  trust  to  it  in  urgent  cases  than  to  load  the 
stomach  with  bark.  Mr.  Vincent  agrees  with  him.  Beef-tea,  and  other 
fluid  nutriment,  may  be  given  with  it.  Opium  is  of  prodigious  utility  from 
its  power  of  allaying  irritability  ;  so  that  it  renders  the  constitution  insen- 
sible as  it  were  to  the  local  mischief — or,  in  Hunter's  language,  '*  It  does 
good  by  not  letting  the  disease  do  harm  to  the  constitution."  It  may  either 
be  given  in  small  doses  frequently  repeated,  or,  if  there  be  at  any  time  very 
great  restlessness,  especially  towards  night,  it  will  be  better  to  give  a  full 
dose  at  once ;  such  as  forty  or  fifty  minims  of  the  tincture,  or  two  gntins  of 
the  solid  opium.  The  remedy  next  in  importance  is  bark,  of  which  the  most 
efficacious  preparations  are  the  decoction  of  yellow  bark,  and  Battley's  liquor 
cinchonse  flavse,  the  value  of  which  the  author  learned  many  years  since  from 
Dr.  Farre.  It  may  be  given  every  six  hours,  combined  with  nitric  acid. 
Sir  B.  Brodie  and  Mr.  Vincent  believe  that  ammonia,  if  too  long  persevered 
in,  depresses  the  vital  energies.  Their  practical  experience  has  confirmed 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  those  who  have  studied  the  properties  of  the 
blood,  down  to  Dr.  Richardson. —  Vide  F   1,  2,  3,  4,  &c. 

Local  Measures, — If  a  part  be  gangrenous,  but  not  quite  dead,  its  tem- 
perature must  be  maintained  by  warm  poultices  and  fomentations. 

If  sphacelus  has  actually  occurred,  and  the  powers  of  the  system  are  lan- 
guid, and  there  is  little  disposition  to  form  the  line  of  demarcation,  or  throw 
off  the  dead  parts,  stimulating  applications  are  necessary,  especially  the 
nitric-acid  lotion,  F.  119,  on  lint  under  the  poultice; — the  ung.  resinae, 
thinned  with  turpentine ;  ointment  of  creasote,  or  of  Peruvian  balsam,  F. 
163;  tincture  of  benzoin;  solution  of  the  chlorides  (F.  127); — or  poultices 
of  yeast  (F.  155),  or  of  stale  beer-grounds.  Any  loose  portions  of  slough 
may  be  cut  away  by  scissors,  taking  care  not  to  tear  them  away  violently. 

Incisions  are  of  great  service  in  spreading  inflammatory  mortification, 
attended  with  extensive  effusion  of  serous  or  purulent  fluids ;  which  not 
only  contaminate  the  blood,  and  depress  the  nervous  system  by  being  ab- 
sorbed, but  also  propagate  the  disease  by  diffusing  themselves  along  the 
cellular  tissue,  into  parts  that  are  still  sound. 

Question  of  AmpiUatiof}. — The  rule  formerly  given  on  this  subject  was, 
that  we  ought  to  wait  till  the  gangrene  is  arrested,  and  a  line  of  demarca- 
tion is  formed,  otherwise  the  stump  may  become  gangrenous.  And  this  rule 
still  holds  good  in  mortifications  arising  from  constitutional  causes ;  in  that 
caused,  for  instance,  by  loss  of  blood  or  fever.  But  even  after  the  line  of 
demarcation  has  formed,  it  is  necessary  to  take  care  that  the  patient  has 
vigor  enough  to  bear  the  loss  of  blood  which  must  in  some  degree  necessarily 
ensue.  Sir  A.  Cooper  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  mortified  leg  was  sepa- 
rating favorably  by  itself  through  the  calf,  when  the  projecting  bones  were 
sawn  off,  with  a  view  of  expediting  the  process.  A  few  granulations  were 
accidentally  wounded,  and  the  trivial  hemorrhage  that  ensued  was  fatal. ^ 

But  it  will  be  proper  to  amputate  tcithout  waiting  for  the  line  of  separa- 
tion, if  the  mortification  be  local  as  to  its  cause ;  as,  for  instance,  in  morti- 
fication of  a  limb  from  severe  compound  fracture  or  from  injury  or  aneurism 
of  the  large  arterial  trunks.  This  practice  is  sanctioned  by  Larrey,  Guthrie, 
Brodie,  S.  Cooper,  Lawrence,  Velpeau,  James,  and  Porter  of  Dublin.    We 

»  Lectures  by  Tyrrell,  vol.  i.  p.  237. 
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may  add,  that  amputation  seems  to  be  justifiable  as  a  last  resource  whenever 
there  appears  little  or  no  disposition  to  limit  gangrene,  and  whenever  it 
spreads  rapidly.  "Where  gangrene,"  says  Mr.  Guthrie,  "  is  rapidly  extend- 
ing towards  the  trunk  of  the  body,  without  any  hope  of  its  cessation,  the 
operation  is  to  be  tried  ;  for  it  has  certainly  succeeded,  where  death  would 
in  a  few  hours  have  ensued."' 

II.  Mortification  from  Obstacle  to  the  return  of  Venous  Blood. — 
This  form  of  mortification  mostly  affects  the  lower  extremities  of  persons  who 
labor  under  dropsy  from  diseased  heart,  and  it  is  always  preceded  by  great 
oedema.  It  may  occur  without  inflammation,  or  may  be  a  consequence  of 
inflammation,  which  if  it  attack  oedematous  parts  is  always  liable  to  termi- 
nate in  gangrene.  In  the  former  case,  the  skin  of  the  oedematous  limb, 
having  become  pale,  smooth,  glossy,  and  tense,  assumes  a  mottled  aspect  of 
a  dull  red  or  purple  color,  from  distension  of  the  subcutaneous  veins.  "  Then 
at  some  part  where  the  congestion  is  greatest,  or  where  the  skin  is  less 
yielding,  as  over  the  tibia,  or  above  the  malleoli,  phlycten©  or  large  bullas, 
are  formed  by  the  effusion  of  serosity,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  blood, 
under  the  cuticle.  When  these  burst,  the  cutis  beneath  presents  a  dark-red 
or  brown  color,  and  very  soon  is  converted  into  a  dirty-yellow  or  ash-gray 
slough.*  After  the  spread  of  the  mortification  to  a  given  extent,  inflamma- 
tion occurs;  and  the  slough,  which  is  mostly  an  oval  patch  of  skin  and 
cellular  tissue,  separates. 

Treatment. — The  part  should  be  placed  in  an  elevated  position,  and 
numerous  punctures  should  be  made  with  a  needle,  to  let  the  serum  exude. 
The  mortified  part,  and  the  ulcer  that  results,  are  to  be  treated  by  warm 
poultices  of  yeast,  carrots,  or  stale  beer-grounds,  and  stimulating  dressings, 
of  which  the  nitric  acid  lotion  is  the  best. 

III.  Mortification  from  Pressure,  Bed  Sores,  &c. — When  a  patient 
is  confined  to  bed  with  some  very  tedious  and  debilitating  malady,  as  a  fever 
— and  especially  if  he  has  not  strength  to  shift  his  posture  occasionally — 
the  skin  covering  various  pro  ecting  bony  parts  (as  the  sacrum,  brim  of  the 
ilium,  or  great  trochanter)  is  apt  to  inflame  and  rapidly  ulcerate  or  slough  ; 
and  more  particularly  if  irritated  by  neglect  of  cleanliness  or  by  the  contact 
of  urine.  The  first  thing  often  complained  of  by  the  patient  is  a  sense  of 
pricking,  as  though  there  were  crumbs  of  salt  in  the  bed.  The  part,  if  exa- 
mined at  first,  looks  red  and  rough ;  then  becomes  excoriated  and  ulcerates, 
or  turns  black  and  mortifies.  This  accident  is  particularly  liable  to  happen 
if  the  spinal  cord  has  been  injured. 

Treatment. — When  long  confinement  to  bed  is  expected,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  apply  some  stimulant  to  the  skin  of  the  back  and  hips,  to  cause  it  to 
secrete  a  thicker  cuticle,  and  enable  it  to  bear  pressure  better.  Nothing 
can  be  better  for  this  purpose  than  brandy  or  eau  de  Cologne.  If  the  part 
seems  likely  to  suffer,  it  may  be  covered  with  a  broad  piece  of  calico  spread 
with  soap  plaster ;  and  small  pillows,  or  macintosh  cushions,  or  ox-bladders 
half  filled  with  water,  or  water-cushions  of  vulcanized  India-rubber,  should 
be  arranged  so  as  to  take  off  the  weight  from  the  part  affected ;  and  the 
patient  should  be  made  to  shift  his  position  often,  or  occasionally  lie  on  his 
face.  The  soft  poultice  (F  153)  will  be  found  of  great  service.  After 
sloughing  has  commenced,  the  ung.  resince  or  F.  163  is  the  best  application. 

IV.  Senile  Gangrene. — A  form  of  dry  gangrene  affecting  the  fingers  or 
toes. — Symptoms. — In  one  instance  which  came  under  the  writer's  observa- 
tion, the  patient,  st.  70,  with  diseased  heart,  complained  for  some  time  of 
namboess  and  pricking  at  the  tips  of  his  finger.     Next  they  looked  bluish, 

'  Op.  cit.  p.  132 ;  Velp«an,  Lectare,  in  Lancet,  1848,  vol.  ii.  p  32. 
'  Cars  veil,  lUastrations  of  Elementary  Forms  of  Disease,  Loud.  1837. 
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and  the  cnticle  peeled ;  then  the  surface  of  the  skin  black.  Bnt  far  more 
frequently  it  commences  by  a  purple  or  a  black  spot  on  one  of  the  smaller 
toes ;  from  which  spot  "  the  cuticle,"  says  Pott,  "  is  always  found  to  be  de- 
tached, and  the  skin  under  it  to  be  of  a  dark-red  color."  "In  some  few 
instances,  there  is  little  or  no  pain ;  but,  in  by  far  the  majority,  the  patients 
feel  great  uneasiness  through  the  whole  foot  or  joint  of  the  ankle,  particu- 
larly in  the  night,  even  before  these  parts  show  any  mark  of  distemper,  or 
l)efore  there  is  any  other  than  a  small  discolored  spot  at  the  end  of  one  of 
the  little  toes."^  Its  progress  in  some  cases  is  slow,  in  others  rapid  and 
horribly  painful.  After  its  first  appearance,  the  actual  gangrene  will  gen- 
erally be  preceded  by  a  dark-red  congestive  inflammation.  The  dead  parts 
become  shrunk,  dry,  and  hard ;  and  when  the  disease  makes  a  temporary 
pause,  which  it  frequently  does,  they  slowly  slough  away, — and  the  wound 
may  heal ;  but  a  fresh  accession  of  gangrene  mostly  supervenes  before  any 
progress  has  been  made  toward?  cicatrization.  In  this  way  the  patient  may 
live  several  winters,  but  often  sinks  exhausted  with  the  nocturnal  pain  before 
the  whole  of  the  foot  is  destroyed. 

Pathology. — This  disease  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  degeneration  and 
obstruction  of  the  arteries.  Hence  the  foot  is  imperfectly  nourished  ;  it  is 
weak  and  liable  to  pain  and  numbness  if  heated  after  being  cold ;  and  a 
chilblain,  or  any  other  trivial  source  of  inflammation,  is  sure  to  terminate 
in  gangrene.  A  similar  kind  of  gangrene  sometimes  attacks  the  skin  of 
the  leg. 

This  affection  mostly  happens  to  old  persons  of  the  better  class,  especially 
if  they  have  been  great  eaters.  They  are  generally  found  to  have  lost  their 
hair  and  teeth,  and  their  face  and  hands  betray  a  languid  circulation.  It 
mostly  attacks  men.  Mr.  James,^  however,  has  seen  it  in  a  woman  of  forty- 
two,  who  had  disease  of  the  heart ;  and  Brodie  in  a  man  of  thirty-six. 

Treatment. — It  seems  agreed  now,  that  this  disease  should  not  be  treated 
on  a  stimulating  plan.  If  there  should  be  any  vivid  inflammation  and  a 
good  pulse  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed ;  the  bowels  should  be  opened ; 
the  diet  be  restricted  to  fish  and  broth ;  and  Dover's  powder  be  given  at 
bedtime,  to  allay  pain.  But  should  the  health  be  feeble  the  diet  must  be 
more  generous.  The  foot  may  be  wrapped  in  lint,  and  covered  with  oiled 
silk.  Brodie  recommends  a  piece  of  calamine  dressing  to  be  laid  on  the 
part,  and  the  whole  limb  to  be  loosely  wrapped  in  repeated  folds  of  cotton 
wool,  and  afterwards  sewed  up  in  a  silk  handkerchief.  If  there  is  much  dis- 
charge this  may  be  changed  every  second  day  ;  if  not,  it  may  remain  for  a 
week.     Amputation  is  inadmissible." 

Y.  White  Gangrene  of  the  Skin. — In  this  curious  affection,  a  circular 
portion  of  the  skin,  generally  of  the  arm,  becomes  painful,  and  suddenly 
mortifies ;  becoming  hard,  white,  and  dry,  and  showing  the  red  streak  of  the 
vessels  with  the  blood  dried  up  in  them.  It  sometimes  spreads  by  the  gan- 
grene of  a  circle  of  the  surrounding  skin.  The  cause  is  quite  unknown,  and 
the  treatment  must  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  pos- 
sibility that  the  disease  may  be  caused  by  the  application  of  some  strong 
acid,  for  purposes  of  imposture,  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

>  Pott's  Cliirnrgical  Works,  8vo.  Lond.  1771. 

'  James  on  Inflanimation,  pp.  445  and  552. 

*  Vide  Sir  B.  Brodie^s  Lectures  on  Mortification,  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  zzvii.,  and  Mayors 
Pathology,  p.  231 ;  Syme*8  Coutribntious  to  the  Pathology  and  Practice  of  Surgery, 
Edin.  1848,  p.  5. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

SECTION  I. — SCROFULA  AND  TUBERCULOSIS  IN  GENERAL. 

Definition. — Scrofula,  or  Struma,  is  a  state  of  constitational  debility, 
with  a  tendency  to  indolent  inflammatory  and  ulcerative  diseases. 

Tuberculosis  signifies  that  state  of  constitution  in  which  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  the  deposit  of  a  substance  called  tubercle,  in  various  tissues  and 
organs.  Some  pathologists,  as  Rokitansky,  look  upon  it  as  identical  with 
scrofula,  or  as  the  climax  of  it.  Others,  as  Lebert,  believe  it  to  be  an  en- 
tirely distinct  disease,  which  may  affect  the  scrofulous  by  preference,  but 
may  attack  others  also.  According  to  this  school,  all  scrofulous  persons  are 
not  tuberculous,  and  all  tuberculous  are  not  scrofulous. 

Description. — There  are  two  varieties  of  scrofulous  habits,  which,  al- 
though they  agree  in  the  main  essential  of  constitutional  debility,  are  yet 
totally  opposite  in  many  respects.  In  the  first  (or  sanguine  variety),  the 
skin  is  remarkably  fair  and  thin,  showing  the  blue  veins  through  it,  and  pre- 
senting the  most  brilliant  contrast  of  red  and  white  ;  the  eyes  are  light  blue ; 
the  hair  light  or  reddish,  the  forehead  ample,  and  the  intellect  lively  and 
precocious.  Sometimes,  however,  as  Mayo  observes,  the  skin  is  dark  and 
transparent,  and  the  eyes  dark,  although  there  is  the  same  general  charac- 
teristic of  delicacy  and  vivacity.* 

In  the  second  (or  phlegmatic)  variety,  the  whole  aspect  is  dull  and  un- 
promising ;  the  sKin  thick  and  muddy  ;  the  hair  dark  and  coarse  ;  the  eyes 
greenish  or  hazel,  with  dilated  pupils  ;  the  belly  tumid,  and  the  disposition 
dull,  heavy,  and  listless  to  outward  appearance ;  although  persons  of  this 
conformation  will  often  be  found  to  possess  a  clear,  vigorous  intellect,  and 
powers  of  application  far  above  the  average.  The  great  Dr.  Johnson  is  an 
example. 

In  both  varieties  the  natural  functions  are  liable  to  be  performed  irregu- 
larly. Digestion  is  weak,  the  tongue  often  furred,  and  red  on  its  tip  and 
edges ;  the  upper  lip  swelled,  from  a  kind  of  turgescence  of  mucous  mem- 
brane, whenever  the  health  is  worse  than  usual ;  the  appetite  sometimes 
deficient,  but  more  usually  excessive,  and  attended  with  a  craving  for  indi- 
gestible substances ;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat  and  tonsils  flabby ; 
the  bowels  torpid ;  the  blood  thin  and  watery ; — its  coagulum  soft  and  small ; 
the  muscles  pale  and  flabby ;  and  the  heart  and  arteries,  as  well  as  the  in- 
testines, thin  and  weak. 

In  the  sanguine  variety,  the  growth  is  generally  rapid,  and  the  bodily 
conformation  good,  as  far  as  outward  form  is  concerned — the  limbs  well 
made,  the  stature  tall,  and  the  chest  broad.  In  the  phlegmatic  variety,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  growth  is  often  stunted,  the  chest  narrow,  and  the  limbs 
deformed  with  rickets,  and  puberty  retarded,  especially  in  the  females,  who 
are  liable  to  prolonged  chlorosis. 

Causes. — Scrofula  being  thus  defined  to  be  a  peculiar  state  of  the  con- 
stitution, it  may  be  shown,  first,  that  it  may  be  congenital  and  hereditary ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  scrofulous  parents  may  transmit  their  peculiar  organiza- 

I  Vide  Mayo'8  Philosophy  of  Livinfi:,  2d  ed.  1838 ;  Carmichaers  Essay  on  Scrofula, 
Lond.  1810  ;  B.  Phillips  on  Sorofala,  Lond.  1846  ;  Anoell  on  Tuberculosis,  Lond.  1852 ; 
Latham*8  Lectures  on  Clin.  Med. ;  Cars  well,  op.  oil. ;  the  works  of  Addison  of  Malvern  ; 
Wedl,  op.  cit. :  Rokitansky,  op.  cit.  ;  Hughes  Bennett  on  Scrofula  and  Tuberculosis, 
•d.  1856 ;  Lebert,  Anatomie  Pathologique,  vol.  i.  1857 ;  [Lebert,  Trait6  Pratique  des 
lUUdiea  i5crofaleuBei  et  Tuberoaleases,  Paris,  1849.] 
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tion,  and  predisposition  to  disease,  to  their  children.  It  is  believed  that 
syphilis  of  parents  occasions  scrofula  in  children,  and  that  gin-drinking  has 
a  still  more  decided  effect. 

Secondly.  The  scrofulous  habit,  if  not  congenital,  may  probably  be 
created  by  any  circumstance  capable,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  lowering  the 
vital  energies ;  by  poverty  and  wretchedness ;  meagre,  watery,  and  insuffi- 
cient food ;  neglect  of  exercise  ;  insufficient  clothing  ;  neglect  of  cleanli- 
ness ;  habitual  exposure  to  damp  and  cold,  but  most  especially  by  want  of 
fresh  air  and  sunlight. 

Thirdly.  The  scrofulous  habit  may  be  so  intense,  that  the  patient  is  at- 
tacked with  some  of  the  diseases  that  we  shall  presently  describe,  in  spite  of 
all  care.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  actual  scrofulous  disease  may  not  appear 
unless  the  health  is  first  depressed  by  some  other  disease,  such  as  scarlatina, 
measles,  the  smallpox,  or  any  other  acute  malady.  Moreover,  everything 
that  disorders  the  digestive  organs  may  bring  it  into  action.  It  rarely  breaks 
out  before  two  or  after  thirty  years  of  age  ;  although  it  may  be  called  into 
active  operation  at  any  age  by  circumstances  which  lower  the  health.  The 
time  of  the  second  dentition  and  puberty  are  dangerous  periods. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  English  climate  has  more  influence  in  causing 
it  than  any  other.  It  is  true  that  the  natives  of  warm  climates,  who  are 
brought  here,  are  apt  to  suffer ;  and  so  are  the  birds  and  animals  imported, 
and  shut  up  in  close  dark  cages ;  but  these  are  special  cases.  One  fact,  how- 
ever, is  certain,  that  persons  whose  occupations  cause  them  to  be  exposed  to 
the  weather  at  all  hours  and  in  all  seasons,  are  not  nearly  so  liable  to  scro- 
fulous disease  as  others,  whose  occupations  are  sedentary,  and  carried  on  in 
close,  hot,  dark,  ill-ventilated  workshops.  Pure  air  and  sunlight  often  make 
amends  for  defects  of  food  and  clothing. 

Scrofulous  Disease. — When  the  scrofulous  constitution  has  been  created, 
and  circumstances  have  occurred  to  elicit  an  outbreak  of  actual  disease,  a  vast 
number  of  morbid  processes  may  be  set  on  foot,  all  of  which  are  included 
under  the  term  of  scrofulous  disease.  Their  general  characteristics  are, 
that  they  are  excessively  insidious  in  their  approaches  ;  seldom  attended  with 
acute  pain,  or  with  symptoms  of  sthenic  inflammation ;  excessively  obsti- 
nate ;  difficult  to  control  by  medicine ;  tending  to  the  destruction  of  tissues 
by  slow  ulceration ;  and  defective  in  the  processes  of  repair.  Such  are 
the  diseases  spoken  of  in  the  next  Section ;  besides  scrofulous  otorrhoea ; 
ophihalmia;  ophthalmia  tarsi;  ozsena;  disease  of  bones^  joints,  testicle, 
and  mammary  gland;  and  convulsions  and  acute  hydrocephalus  during 
infancy. 

Tubercle. — This  is  a  peculiar  substance,  which  is  found  usually  in  the 

form  of  roundish  masses  (whence  the  name  tubercle), 

Fig.  15.  or  else  is  infiltrated  throughout  the  substance  of  vari- 

^  <^  1       ous  organs.     So  far  as  its  naked -eye  appearances  are 

^§o^«^       concerned  it  may  be  met  with  in  the  form — 1st,  of 

]^Q^Oa        miliary  tubercle  ;  grayish,  semitransparent,  granular- 

^.       v7^^^        looking  bodies,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin*s  head 

•  ^^  A    ^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  *  small  pea,  and  tolerably  Jirm.     2d,  of  yel- 

<f^  ^  ©  ^^^  tubercle  ;  of  a  dull  yellow  color,  and  cheesy  con- 

•  •  cc  •^   ^  sistenee. 

*•  •     ^  Microscopically   considered,    tubercle   consists    of 

1  wpreMDU  the  micro-  molccular  granules ;  of  certain  bodies  called  tubercle 
■copio  eieroenu  of  miliar/  corpusclcs ;  and  of  a  Structureless  solid  matter  (cor- 
tuberci©  from  the  lungn;  responding  to  a  soUdificd  blastema)  in  which  the  other 
2.  thow  of  purtform  fluid    p^rts  are  contained.     The  so-called  tubercle  corpuscles 

from  sofleDed  flbriue;  each      *  j*  u       -  i  • i        i_    j-  • 

conM-tinvr  of  imperfectly-    ^^6  rouudish,  or  oval,  or  irregular  bodies,  varying  in 
developed  ceiu.  sizc,  but  generally  about  half  the  size  of  pus-globules ; 
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containing  grannies,  and  not  exhibiting  the  reaction  of  pns  with  acetic 
acid. 

The  nature  of  the  deposit  is  fibrinous  exudation ;  and  it  seems  that  the 
early  solidification  of  the  blastema  prevents  the  cells  from  attaining  any 
degree  of  development ;  although  the  circumference  of  a  tubercular  deposit 
may  display  elongated  fibro-plastic  ceils.  If  the  lungs  or  any  glandular 
organ  be  the  part  affected,  there  may  be  likewise  a  collection  of  ill-formed 
epithelium.  Tubercle  may  involve  old  bloodvessels,  but  no  new  ones  are 
developed  within  it. 

Tubercle  is  thus  incapable  of  development  into  tissue,  but  one  of  two 
other  courses  is  open  to  it.  1.  In  favorable  cases  it  may  remain  quiescent, 
and  wither,  and  be  partly  absorbed,  partly  degenerate  into  a  harmless  mass 
of  granular,  oily,  and  earthy  matter,  which  may  remain  till  the  end  of  life 
(cretificcUion). 

It  may  be  remarked  that  there  is  scarcely  any  form  of  morbid  growth 
which  may  not  decay,  and  be  converted  into  a  yellow  tubercular-looking,  or 
putty-like  mass,  in  which  the  atrophied  elements  of  the  tumor  are  combined 
with  oil-globules  and  cholesterine.     (See  Reticular  Cancer,) 

2.  In  unfavorable  cases  it  softens,  beginning  at  its  centre;  the  amor- 
phous basis  liquefies,  so  as  to  set  free  the  grannies  and  corpuscles  ;  inflam- 
matory infiltration  takes  place  at  the  circumference,  and  pus  is  formed 
which  is  discharged  by  ulceration  along  with  the  softened  tubercle.  This 
process  is  too  often  attended  with  an  increase  of  the  tubercular  deposit 
around,  which  rapidly  undergoes  the  same  destructive  changes,  until  the 
organ  affected  be  destroyed,  and  with  it  the  life  of  the  individual.  This  is 
phUivsis. 

Tubercle  is  usually  deposited  slowly,  painlessly,  and  unsuspectedly  during 
some  period  of  defective  health,  and  may  remain  in  this  condition  for  an 
indefinite  time,  till  it  wastes,  if  the  health  improves,  and  softens  and  causes 
abscess  if  the  health  is  made  worse.  In  some  cases  after  this,  by  proper 
treatment,  the  deposit  may  be  checked;  in  others  it  goes  on  with  fatal 
rapidity. 

The  favorite  seats  of  tubercle  are  the  upper  lobes  of  the  lungs  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  in  middle  life,  and  the  cervical  glands  in 
childhood,  and  the  meninges. 

Qeneral  Treatment. — The  general  indications  are  to  procure  and 
maintain  a  healthy  condition  of  the  blood,  and  to  protect  the  patient  from 
depressing  influences. 

To  describe  at  length  the  general  treatment  of  scrofulous  persons  would 
be  to  write  a  treatise  on  general  hygiene  :  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
hinting  at  the  most  important  points. 

(1.)  The  diet  should  be  nutritious,  digestible,  and  abundant,  consisting, 
as  a  general  rule,  of  meat  twice  a  day,  good  bread,  green  vegetables,  such 
as  peas  and  the  various  kinds  of  cabbage,  mealy  potatoes,  preparations  of 
eggs  and  milk,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  beer  or  wine  to  promote  digestion, 
without  creating  drowsiness  or  feverishness.* 

(2.)  The  clothing  should  be  warm,  especially  for  the  extremities,  so  as  to 
keep  up  the  cutaneous  circulation,  and  prevent  congestion  in  the  chest  or 
abdomen.  Flannel  should  be  worn  next  the  skin,  both  in  winter  and  sum- 
mer :  in  the  former  for  direct  warmth ;  in  the  latter  to  neutralize  any  acci- 
dental changes  of  temperature. 

'  The  author  begs  to  warn  his  Janior  readers  against  the  old-womanish  doctrine,  that 
children  oaght  not  to  have  animal  food  until  they  have  cut  a  certain  number  of  teeth. 
On  the  contrarv,  he  would  state  it  as  a  positive  rule,  that  if  the  teeth  are  unusually 
slow  in  appearing,  broth  and  meat  ought  on  that  very  account  to  be  given,  in  order  to 
compensate  for  the  want  of  natriti?e  foroe  on  which  the  delay  in  teething  depends. 
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(3.)  Free  exercise  of  the  maseles  and  lungs  in  pare  open  air  is  indispen- 
sable. All  over-exertion  of  the  brain  should  be  avoided.  The  moral  facul- 
ties may  be  trained  ;  self-control  inculcated,  a  thing  very  necessary  to  patients 
who  are  as  passionate  and  excitable  as  they  are  weak;  the  faculty  of 
observing  the  objects  and  operations  of  Nature  should  be  cultivated ;  the 
garden,  the  farm,  and  the  hill-side  should  have  as  much  attention  as  the 
schoolroom. 

(4.)  The  best  residence  for  the  scrofulous  is  one  that  is  warm,  without 
being  damp  in  the  winter,  cool  and  bracing  in  the  summer,  and  in  the  autumn, 
the  sea-side.  That  climate,  cseteris  paribus^  will  be  the  best,  which  admits 
of  the  greatest  amount  of  exposure  to  the  air.  Hence,  for  the  winter,  Ma- 
deira, or  the  Cape,  in  the  earlier  stages ;  but  it  is  far  better  not  to  send 
patients  away  from  home  and  friends  (as  is  too  often  the  case)  merely  to  die. 

(5.)  Abundance  of  sunlight  should  be  sought,  as  well  as  purity  of  air, 
since  it  is  indispensable  for  the  production  of  healthy  color  and  composition 
of  flesh  and  blood. 

(6.)  Daily  washing  and  friction  of  the  skin  are  as  beneficial  to  the  scro- 
fulous as  they  are  to  every  one  else ;  and  if  the  patient  be  precluded  from 
taking  exercise,  friction  is  indispensable.  Cold  sea-bathing  is  in  general  so 
advantageous,  that  it  has  been  deemed  a  specific.  The  best  season  is  from 
the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of  November.  The  object  in  using  the 
cold  bath  is  to  produce  a  vigorous  reaction;  consequently,  before  taking  it, 
the  nervous  and  circulating  systems  should  be  in  some  degree  of  excitement, 
and  the  skin  should  be  warm,  although  not  perspiring.  At  all  events  the 
person  who  bathes  should  not  be  exhausted  by  fatigue,  nor  in  a  cooling 
condition  from  perspiration.  If  the  bather  be  strong,  he  may  plunge  into 
the  open  sea  early  in  the  morning  on  an  empty  stomach,  not  only  with  im- 
punity, but  with  advantage  ;  but  the  forenoon  is  the  best  time  for  a  weakly 
child,  when  the  air  is  become  warm,  and  the  system  is  invigorated  with  a 
breakfast.  Bathing  will  be  injurious  if  a  short  immersion  renders  the  surface 
cold,  numb,  and  pinched.     Warm  salt  baths  are  very  useful. 

(7.)  Tonics, — It  follows  from  our  definition  of  scrofula  that  the  medicines 
most  likely  to  be  of  service  are  those  which  tend  to  give  a  firmer,  healthier 
composition  to  the  flesh  and  blood.  The  first  of  these  which  deserves  notice 
is  the  cod-liver  oil,  whose  wonderful  properties  of  checking  emaciation  are 
now  happily  well  known.  It  may  be  given  in  any  scrofulous  disease,  and  in 
any  case  in  which  the  patient  is  losing  flesh,  in  as  large  quantities  as  the 
stomach  can  tolerate.  The  author  recommends  it  to  be  given  just  as  the 
patient  is  lying  down  in  bed,  as  by  this  means  all  chance  of  nausea  is  pre- 
vented. The  best  is  a  pale  or  light  yellow  sweet  oil,  prepared  at  home  or 
imported  from  Newfoundland.  Any  other  fish-oil  that  is  not  too  rank ;  good 
chocolate,  calfs-foot  jelly,  blancmange,  isinglass,  good  pea  or  lentil  soup,  the 
essence  of  meat,  F.  196 ;  or  a  little  rum  and  milk  taken  quite  early,  may 
occasionally  be  tried  as  extra  nutritives. 

Bark  is  of  immense  service  when  there  is  a  great  exhaustion  from  suppu- 
ration, or  when  ulcers  spread  rapidly.  The  decoction,  or  liq.  cinchonse  flavae 
(F.  1,4),  are  the  best  forms. 

Iron  is  sure  to  agree  with  pale,  flabby  children,  provided  their  liver  and 
bowels  are  kept  in  proper  action.  Bark  should  be  given  in  large  doses  for 
a  short  time  when  the  system  seems  exhausted ;  iron  in  small  doses  for  a 
very  long  time,  with  occasional  intervals  of  a  week.  Every  preparation  of 
it  has  its  value,  from  the  mild  citrate,  or  potassio-tartrate,  or  acetate,  the 
old-fashioned  vinumferri,  and  the  aromatic  mixture  of  the  Dublin  Phar- 
macopoeia— to  the  more  astringent  and  stimulating  sulphate  or  sesqui- 
chloride,  F.  10,  20.  The  sulphate  of  zinc,  the  nitro-muriatic  and  sulphuric 
acids,  and  yarious  bitter  substances,  are  also  useful. 
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(8.)  Anti'8trumou8  remedies. — There  are  some  medicines  which  have 
obtoiued  repute  from  their  supposed  power  of  improving  the  condition  of 
the  blood :  and  possibly  from  their  solvent  power  over  morbid  deposits. 
Such  are  iodine  and  its  compounds  with  potassium  or  with  iron  ;  the  liquor 
potassae ;  lime-water ;  the  combination  of  corrosive  sublimate  with  tincture 
of  bark ;  the  chlorides  of  barium  and  of  lime ;  the  extract  or  decoction  of 
walnut  leaves.  Of  these  remedies,  the  preparations  of  iodine  have  the 
greatest  repute,  F.  88-95. 

Alkalies  are  often  of  great  service  in  scrofula,  by  neutralizing  acrid  secre- 
tions in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  They  are  especially  indicated  if  the  patient 
complains  of  heartburn  or  great  thirst,  or  if  the  tongue  is  very  red,  or  if  there 
is  a  sinking  and  craving  for  food  soon  after  meals,  F.  77. 

Sarsaparilla^  F.  84,  85,  seems  to  improve  the  powers  of  nutrition  gene- 
rally, and  may  always  be  given  in  cachectic  diseases  for  which  there  is  no 
palpable  cause. 

(9.)  Purgatives  are  often  necessary  to  sweep  away  the  refuse  left  by  an 
imperfect  digestion ;  and  besides  it  is  fair  to  believe  that  the  tendency  to 
local  disease  will  be  greatly  increased  by  an  impure  state  of  the  blood.  In 
some  cases  the  gentlest  alteratives,  F.  65,  in  others,  mere  aperients  are  re- 
quired ;  whilst  in  the  case  of  ojctive  strumous  disease  of  skin  or  mucous 
membrane,  of  a  congestive  or  ulcerative  sort,  with  foul  tongue,  the  greatest 
possible  benefit  is  sometimes  derivable  from  efficient  doses  of  calomel  with 
scammony ;  or  of  rhubarb  and  polychrest  salt,  F.  37,  38,  41.  Of  course  we 
exclude  cases  in  which  a  red  tongue  and  relaxed  state  of  bowels  indicate  a 
tendency  to  ulceration  of  the  intestines,  and  in  which  soothing  absorbent 
remedies,  F.  79,  are  indicated. 

(10.)  Anodynes. — Pain,  when  violent,  must  be  relieved  by  opium  or  other 
anodynes ;  and  the  extract  of  couium,  in  regular  doses  thrice  a  day,  may  be 
of  service  when  there  are  intractable  ulcers. 

[The  following  remarks,  which  were  inserted  in  preceding  American 
editions,  though  not  at  the  present  day  so  earnestly  called  for  as  they  were 
some  years  ago,  may  still  be  read  with  benefit  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States : — 

"  Genuine  tuberculous  scrofula  is  less  common  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi than  on  the  Eastern  coast  of  the  Union.  But  a  very  large  portion 
of  what  is  regarded  and  treated  as  scrofulous  disease  in  this  part  of  the 
country  appears  to  me  to  be  merely  the  result  of  indiscreet  mercurialization. 
Under  the  prevalent  idea  that  biliary  derangements  either  constitute,  or  co- 
exist with,  every  departure  from  health,  some  form  of  mercury  is  adminis- 
tered, in  almost  every  prescription,  and  the  whole  capillary  system  of  persons 
who  happen  to  be  occasionally  unwell,  soon  becomes  impregnated  and  poi- 
soned by  this  subtile  mineral. 

"  So,  too,  if  an  alterative  impression  be  desired,  under  any  morbid  condi- 
tion whatever,  instead  of  employing  regimen,  diet,  and  more  harmless  medi- 
caments, it  is  common  to  resort  indiscriminately  to  mercurial  agents.  The 
consequences  of  such  reckless  medication  present  themselves  to  the  physician 
in  dyspeptic  aiTections,  chronic  headaches,  pains  in  the  limbs  called  rheumatic, 
&c. ;  and  to  the  surgeon,  in  the  more  striking  forms  of  alveolar  absorption 
and  adhesions,  inveterate  ulcerations  of  the  fauces  and  nostrils,  where  no 
specific  taint  has  been  suspected,  and  in  various  degenerations,  malignant 
and  semi-malignant,  of  glandular  organs. 

"  Moreover,  the  evil  does  not  stop  with  the  individual, — ^for  where  im- 
portant  elementary  tissues  are  so  deteriorated  in  the  parents,  a  constitutional 
infirmity  will  be  impressed  on  the  oiTspring,  which,  if  it  may  not  properly  be 
called  scrofirious  from  birth,  is  the  most  favorable  condition  possible  for  the 
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development  of  the  phenomena  of  that  diathesis,  whenever  co-operating  in- 
fluences shall  assail  the  unfortanate  subject. 

**  The  interests  of  humanity,  no  less  than  the  honor  of  medicine,  demand 
that  those  who  observe  and  understand  these  things  should  utter,  on  all 
proper  occasions,  the  most  unqualified  protestations  against  such  abuses  of 
a  medicinal  agent  whose  timely  and  judicious  use  is  so  important  to  the 
healing  art,  and  thus  prevent  it  from  becoming  so  detestable,  that  its  em- 
ployment will  not  be  tolerated  at  all."] 

SECTION  II. — PARTICULAR  SCROFULOUS  DISEASES. 

I.  The  Skin  is  particularly  liable  to  suffer  from  pustular  and  suppurative 
maladies;  especially  behind  the  ears,  on  the  scalp,  and  about  the  mouth, 
nose,  and  eyelids.     There  eruptions  are  generally  contagious. 

Treatment. — The  general  health  must  be  attended  to,  according  to  the 
foregoing  rules,  and  the  local  disease  be  treated  by  the  frequent  use  of  soap 
and  water,  and  the  application  of  the  ointment  of  oxide  of  zinc,  or  of  white 
precipitate  or  nitrate  of  mercury,  or  the  black  wash.  Lupus,  a  scrofulous 
ulceration  of  the  skin  of  the  face,  is  described  in  the  chapter  on  ulcers. 

II.  Scrofulous  Abscesses  (besides  those  which  are  caused  by  diseased 
glands  or  bone)  may  occur  under  three  forms.  1st.  They  may  commence 
imperceptibly  in  the  cellular  tissue,  either  under  the  skin,  or  between  the 
skin  and  bone,  or  in  the  deep  intermuscular  tissue,  or  in  the  neighborhood 
of  a  joint,  beginning  with  painless  deposit  of  lymph,  which  after  a  time 
softens  down.  2dly.  A  circular  piece  of  skin,  of  the  size  of  a  shilling  or 
half-crown,  with  the  tissue  immediately  beneath,  may  slowly  inflame  and 
swell,  forming  a  hard,  red  tumor  like  a  carbuncle,  but  painless.  After  a 
time  it  suppurates  imperfectly,  and  it  does  not  get  well  till  the  whole  of  the 
diseased  part  is  destroyed  by  ulceration.  3dly.  A  small  hard  tumor  of  un- 
healthy lymph  may  form  in  the  cellular  tissue,  which  after  a  time  inflames, 
causes  abscess,  and  then  sloughs  out 

III.  Disease  of  the  Lymphatic  Glands,  especially  in  the  neck,  is  the 
commonest  of  scrofulous  or  tubercular  maladies.  It  may  begin  with  an 
acute  attack  of  inflammation,  or  with  an  indolent  and  painless  deposit.  The 
enlarged  glands  may  remain  for  years  stationary  or  slowly  enlarging,  till  at 
length,  from  local  irritation  or  disorder  of  the  health,  they  inflame,  and 
chronic  abscesses  form  between  them  and  the  skin.  In  some  few  cases,  after 
the  abscess  is  o])ened,  it  contracts  and  heals,  the  glands  remaining  nearly  as 
before.  But  more  generally  all  the  skin  covering  the  abscess  becomes  red 
and  thin,  and  ulcerates,  and  the  ulcer  heals  with  an  ugly  puckered  cicatrix, 
but  not  till  the  whole  gland  has  wasted  with  suppuration.  These  swellings 
have  been  known  to  destroy  life  by  compressing  the  tracheal  or  cervical 
vessels,  or  by  bursting  into  them.  ' 

IV.  Scrofulous  Ulcers  may  be  a  result  of  the  pustules  and  excoriations 
of  the  skin  that  have  been  spoken  of;  or  they  may  be  formed  by  the  ulcera- 
tion of  glandular  and  other  chronic  abscesses ;  in  which  case  they  sometimes 
destroy  extensive  tracts  of  skin  and  cellular  tissue,  and  may  kill  the  patient 
by  exhaustion,  or  render  a  limb  rigid  and  useless  if  he  recover.  Or  they 
may  be  attended  with  a  haniened  base,  thick  everted  edges,  a  copious  forma- 
tion of  pale  granulations,  and  deposit  of  unhealthy  lymph  into  the  adjoining 
cellular  tissue,  which,  with  the  granulations,  is  liable  to  fits  of  sloughing, 
preceded  by  severe  pain. 

Treatment, — The  first  and  main  point  is  to  procure  a  radical  improvement 
of  the  general  health  by  the  means  already  spoken  of.  The  second  is  the 
consideration  of  how  far  these  outward  and  superficial  diseases  may  serve  as 
outlets  for  tubercular  exudations  that  otherwise  might  be  deposited  in  the 
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Inngs.  Hence  tbe  various  meaoB  for  rcpressiDg  and  exciting  absorption  of 
local  deposits  migbt  be  of  doubtful  benefit  if  emiiloyed  to  the  neglect  of 
other  meaBures.  But  if  proper  constitutional  remedies  are  adopted,  it  is 
quite  justifiable  to  preserve  the  int«grit;  of  each  individual  part ;  and  lotions 
of  line  or  iodine,  or  chloride  of  ammouiam,  F.  118,  poultices  of  the  ficua 
vesiculoavs,  or  mercurial  plaster  on  leather,  may  be  used.  The  objection 
to  these  remedies  is,  not  that  they  are  mischievous,  but  powerless.  3dly. 
When  suppuration  occurs,  the  matter  should  be  evacuated  by  a  suCBciently 
large  puncture  or  incision  before  the  skin  has  become  red-and  thin.  4thly. 
Indolent  abscesses,  some  time  after  opening,  may  be  treated  with  injections 
of  iodin^  lotion,  or  of  zinc  or  copper  lotion,  TJlcers  may  be  treated  locally 
on  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  sections  on  weak  and  irritable  ulcers. 
Poultices  and  emollients  are  seldom  of  service.  The  thin  red  skin  over- 
lapping the  edges  of  an  ulcer  or  abscess,  which  is  inclined  to  heal,  may  be 
removed  bj  a  clean  incision,  or  by  a  touch  witli  iodine  paint.  Such  are  the 
chief  points  worthy  of  notice  in  the  local  treatment  of  scrofulous  abscesses 
and  ulcers.     In  some  few  cases  an  enlarged  gland  may  be  extirpated, 

T.  Tabes  Mesenteric^,  or  Mabasmus,  consists  in  a  tubercular  disease 
of  the  mesenteric  glands,  and  of  the  follicles  of  tbe   intestines,  precisely 
similar  in  its  course  and  pheno- 
mena to  tbe  same  disease  in  tbe  Fig-  IG- 
cervical  glands,     Tbe  diseased 
intestines    inflame,    adhere    to- 
gether,   and    ulcerate,  so    that 
openings  form  between  different 
convolutions  ;  and  on  examina- 
tion the  peritoneum  is  foand  as 
thick  as  leather,  and  the  intes- 
tines resembling  a  collection  of 
cells  rather  than  a  simple  tube. 

Symptoms. — Emaciation  and 
voracity,  owing  to  the  obstructed 
coarse  of  the  chyle  j  the  belly 
swelled  and  bard ;  the  skin  dry 
and  barsh ;  tbe  eyes  red ;  the 
tongne  strawberry -col  ored ;  the 
breath  foul;  the  stools  clay- 
colored  and  off'ensive,  sometimes 

costive,  sometimes  extremely  relaxed.  Tbe  patient  of  coq^e  dies  hectic, 
although  he  often  lasts  wonderfully  long. 

Treatment. — Animal  food  and  other  nutriment  given  in  small  quantities 
at  short  intervals ;  mild  mercnrials  to  amend  tbe  intestinal  secretions,  espe- 
cially the  combination  of  corrosive  sublimale  with  tincture  of  bark,  F.  '61 ; 
tepid  salt  bathing;  stimnlating  liniments  to  the  abdomen;  change  of  air; 
and  the  cautious  administration  of  tbe  anti-scrofulous  remedies  before  men- 
tioned, especially  tbe  cod-liver  oil. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

MOBBID  GROWTHS  AND  TUMORS. 
SECTION  I. — OP  TUMORS  GENERALLY. 

Depinition. — By  morbid  growths  are  understood  certain  masses  of  living 
tissue,  growing  independently,  excessively,  and  abnormally.  The  word  tu- 
mor is  used  in  pathological  language  to  signify,  not  any  kind  of  swelling  or 
enlargement,  but  only  such  enlargements  as  are  caused  by  morbid  growths. 
Thus  the  enlargements  caused  by  inflammatory  swelling  and  exudation — by 
oedema,  abscess,  ecchymosis,  and  emphysema ;  by  tubercular  deposits ;  by  the 
intrusion  of  hydatids  or  other  foreign  bodies ;  by  the  dilatation  of  organs, 
as  in  aneurism,  or  by  their  displacement,  as  in  hernia — are  not  properly 
called  tumors. 

Thus  in  the  definition  of  tumors  are  included  the  ideas :  1st.  That  they 
are  composed  of  a  living  tissue,  either  natural  or  unnatural,  and  if  of  natural 
tissue,  yet  developed  in  unnatural  quantity  or  situation.  2dly.  That  they 
grow  independently,  or,  in  Mr.  Paget's  words,  "they  grow  with  appearance 
of  inherent  power,  irrespective  of  the  growing  or  maintenance  of  the  rest  of 
the  body,  discordant  from  its  normal  type,  and  with  no  seeming  purpose.'* 
Again — "  while  forming  part  of  the  body,  and  borrowing  from  it  the  appa- 
ratus and  materials  necessary  to  its  life,  the  tumor  grows,  or  maintains  itself, 
or  degenerates,  according  to  peculiar  laws."^ 

Tumors  seem  to  originate  in  morbid  states  of  the  blood,  which  either 
cause  exudation  and  new  growth,  as  in  cancer;  or  which  cause  preternatural 
growth  of  already  existing  structures,  as  in  epithelioma.  Each  sort  re- 
spectively depends,  no  doubt,  on  some  specific  constitutional  vice.  But  the 
nature  of  that  vice  is  quite  unknown.  The  remedies  are  equally  unknown ; 
for  there  is  scarcely  any  morbid  growth  that  is  influenced  by  any  medicine 
yet  discovered. 

Classification. — The  true  basis  of  the  classification  of  morbid  growths 
is  their  structure ;  and  the  structure  being  known,  both  in  its  naked-eye  and 
microscopical  characters,  the  origin,  development,  symptoms,  and  subsequent 
history  of  each  kind  of  growth  must  be  attentively  studied 

A  large  group  of  tumors  are  composed  of  fibrinous,  or  fihro-pla^tic  matter, 
in  some  stage  of  development  between  indistinct  fibrillation,  or  rudimentary 
cell-growth,  and  perfect  fibrous  or  areolar  tissue.  This  group  includes  the 
fihrO'plastic,  fibro-nucleated,  and  fibrinous  and  gelatinous  tumors;  which 
are  composed  of  masses  of  cell-growth  (see  p.  51),  which  increase  in  bulk, 
without  being  developed  into  perfect  tissue ;  and  in  which  a  great  variety 
of  abortive  cell-forms  is  displayed.  Many  pathologists  think  that  cancer 
and  tul)ercle  belong  to  this  group.  Besides  these  it  includes  the  fibrous  and 
fibro-cellular,  in  which  the  structure  of  areolar  tissue  is  fully  developed. 

A  second  group  consists  of  bony  and  cartilaginous  tumors. 

'  Vide  CarswftU'fl  Patliology;  MtiUer  on  Cancer  and  Morbid  Growths,  by  C.  West, 
Lond.  1H4():  Walshe  on  Cancer,  I>ond.  184(> :  alMO  on  Adventitious  Formations,  in  Todd's 
Cyclopsetiia,  parts  30  and  31  ;  llu>;)ie8  Bennett,  on  Cancerous  and  Cancroid  Growths, 
Kdinbur^'h,  1h49  ;  Papet's  Lectures,  Lond.  1853  ;  Lebert,  Physiologic  Pathologique,  1845  ; 
Trait6  Pratique  des  Maladies  Canc6rt*uses,  Paris,  1851 ;  and  Anatomie  Pathologique, 
Paris,  1857 ;  Wedl,  Pathological  Histology ;  Rokitausky,  op.  clt. 
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A  third  group  is  composed  of  new  and  independent  development  of  gland 
tissuCf  more  or  less  perfect. 

A  fourth  of  bloodvessels. 

A  fifth  is  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  cysts,  although  this  is  an  acci- 
dental circumstance  in  several  instances. 

A  sixth  consists  in  the  local  overgrowth  of  fat  tissue, 

A  seventh  consists  in  enormous  production  of  epithelium 

An  eighth,  of  black  pigment. 

A  ninth  is  distinguished  by  certain  peculiarities  in  its  cell  elements ;  and 
no  less  by  its  fatality.     This  is  the  group  of  cancer. 

Formerly  all  tumors  which  had  the  fatality  of  cancer  were  considered  to 
belong  to  a  group  apart,  and  called  malignant;  whilst  the  remainder  were 
called  benign  or  innocent. 

1.  Of  the  benign,  it  is  assumed  that  they  originate  in  a  sort  of  local  error 
of  formation.  That  they  are  hxymologous,  or  homodomorplious,  or  in  other 
words,  identical  with,  some  of  the  normal  tissues  of  the  body.  That  they 
may  be  continuous  with  normal  tissues  of  the  same  sort,  but  circumscribed, 
discontinuous,  and  not  infiltrated  amongst  a  variety  of  other  tissues.  That 
there  may  be  many  in  one  individual,  but  usually  in  the  same  tissue.  That 
they  are  perfectly  compatible  with  a  high  state  of  health.  That  they  have 
an  uncertain  period  of  increase,  after  which  they  may  remain  stationary  for 
an  indefinite  time,  or  may  undergo  a  process  of  fatty  or  earthy  degeneration. 
That  they  may,  by  their  bulk  and  situation,  cause  oedema  or  paralysis,  or 
obstruction  to  various  canals ;  or  may  inflame  and  suppurate ;  or  may  undergo 
ulceration  or  sloughing,  and  so  may  seriously  impair  the  health ;  but  that 
all  these  ill  consequences  are  local  and  accidental,  and  cease  if  the  tumor 
be  removed ;  and  that  if  effectually  removed,  there  is  no  return,  either  in 
the  same,  or  in  any  other  place. 

2.  Of  the  malignant,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  said  that  they  possess  the 
following  marks :  1.  They  are  of  constitutional  origin.  2.  Their  progress 
is  generally  rapid.  3.  They  progress  constantly ;  4,  are  attended  with  pain  ; 
5,  retuni  if  cut  out ;  6,  are  liable  to  be  diffused  over  the  body  from  increase 
of  the  maieries  morbi;  or  7,  are  liable  to  secondary  deposits,  from  being 
absorbed  from  one  part  and  deposited  in  another ;  8,  they  are  attended  with 
cachexia ;  9,  they  resist  all  treatment ;  10,  they  infiltrate  every  tissue  in 
their  vicinity ;  11,  soften  inwardly ;  12,  ulcerate  outwardly ;  13,  invade  the 
lymphatic  glands ;  14,  are  heterologous  in  structure,  that  is,  resemble  no 
tissue  naturally  found  in  the  body ;  and  lastly,  after  a  time  prove  fatal.  The 
only  tumor  possessing  all  these  marks  is  cancer.^ 

3.  There  is  a  third  intermediate  class,  of  semi-malignant  or  cancroid 
growths,  including  those  which  have  some,  but  not  all  of  the  vital  charac- 
teristics of  cancerous  growths  ;  as  well  as  those  which  (like  the  fibro-plastic) 
resemble  cancer  in  their  coarse  appearances,  though  not  in  their  real  struc- 
ture. 

But  in  truth,  there  is  no  absolute  line  of  demarcation  between  malignant 
and  non-malignant  growths.  All  tumors  are  constitutional.  All  are  liable 
to  return  after  extirpation.  Some  varieties  of  fibrous  and  fibro-plastic  and 
cartilaginous  tumors  may  not  only  return,  if  removed,  but  may  invade  many 
internal  organs.  There  is  no  tumor  which  in  some  individuals,  or  under 
some  circumstances,  may  not  display  at  least  ten  out  of  the  fifteen  signs  of 
malignancy.  But  for  all  this,  it  is  absurd  to  erect  the  malignant  into  a 
separate  class,  from  the  innocent  tumors  of  the  same  structure.  It  is  like 
potting  all  the  fatal  cases  of  a  disease  into  one  class  and  the  unfatal  into 
another. 

>  See  a  paper  on  Cancer,  by  R.  Draitt,  Association  Joamal,  Jan.  1854. 
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SECTION  II. — ^THB  PATTY  TUMOR. 

The  Fatty  Tumor  {Lipoma)  is  composed  of  genuine  fat-tissae  ;  that  is, 
of  oil-cells,  rounded  or  polygonal,  packed  in  the  meshes  of  a  natural  areolar 
tissue.  Such  tumors  are  contained  in  a  fibrous  capsule,  in  which  their  blood- 
vessels ramify,  and  which  sends  partitions  throughout  their  substance,  dividing 
them,  more  or  less  completely,  into  lobules. 

In  outward  character  a  they  are  soft,  painless,  and  lobulated ;  feeling  just 
like  fat. 

Their  most  usual  situation  is  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  the  trunk, 
especially  about  the  back  of  the  neck  and  shoulders ;  but  they  may  extend 
between  and  under  fasciae,  deep  amongst  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  trunk,  or 
limbs.  They  may  even  be  found  in  parts  where  no  fat  exists  naturally,  as 
the  scrotum  or  eyelid ;  but,  in  such  cases,  probably  began  to  grow  higher 
up,  and  moved  downwards  afterwards. 

In  number  this  tumor  is  generally  single ;  its  growth  is  slow ;  it  may 
attain  enormous  bulk,  even  70  lbs. ;  but  causes  no  inconvenience  save  what 
arises  from  its  weight  and  situation ;  and  is  liable  to  no  process  of  de- 
generation, except  that  it  may  possibly  become  inflamed  and  adherent,  or 
hardened  by  the  development  of  fibrpus  tissue,  or  even  may  ulcerate  or 
slough  out. 

It  may  by  its  softness  be  mistaken  for  chronic  abscess  or  encysted  tumor ; 
but  the  tactus  eruditus,  or  puncture  with  a  grooved  needle,  will  distinguish 
the  difference. 

Treatment. — The  liquor  potassaB  has  considerable  influence  in  causing 
the  absorption  of  fat,  when  there  is  a  universal  tendency  to  obesity,  or  even 
when  there  is  a  partial  overgrowth  of  fat  in  some  part  of  the  body  ;  where 
it  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  whole  fatty  tissue  of  some  region,  and  not  a 
true  circumscribed  tumor.  Sir  B.  Brodie  has  seen  such  local  hyper- 
trophies of  fat  in  the  neck  more  commonly  than  elsewhere,  and  gives  a 
case  of  a  servant,  in  whom  such  an  overgrowth  was  aggravated  by  iodine, 
and  cured  by  liquor  potassae.  The  dose  is  a  fluid-drachm,  thrice  daily  in 
table  beer.  But  neither  this  nor  any  other  medicine  has  any  effect  on  the 
true  fatty  tumor. 

Sometimes  a  fatty  tumor  on  the  cheek  has  been  caused  to  waste  in  sup- 
puration by  means  of  a  seton  passed  through  it ;  but,  for  most  cases,  extir- 
pation by  the  knife,  after  the  manner  described  in  the  last  Part,  Chap.  II., 
is  the  only  remedy,  and  an  effectual  one ;  for  this  of  all  tumors  is  the  least 
likely  to  return,  although  in  rare  instances  it  does  so.^ 

section   III. — THE   FIBROUS,  PAINFUL    SUBCUTANEOUS,   PIBRO-CELLULAR,    PI- 
BR0-PLA8TIC,  FIBRINOUS,  FIBRO-NUCLEATED,  AND  COLLOID  TUMORS. 

I.  The  Fibrous  Tumor  (desmoid  tumor)  is  composed  of  fibrous  tissue, 
identical  with  that  which  forms  the  normal  tendinous  structures  of  the  body, 
and  which  it  perfectly  resembles  in  naked-eye  appearances.  In  many  tu- 
mors the  fibres  are  arranged  in  bands  or  loops,  or  perhaps  in  concentric 
circles  round  numerous  centres ;  in  others  they  are  inextricably  matted 
together.  Some  are  vascular  and  pinkish,  but  the  majority  almost  destitute 
of  bloodvessels.  Microscopically  they  are  seen  to  consist  of  fibrous  tissue, 
which  when  rendered  transparent  by  acetic  acid,  usually  reveals  numerous 
nuclei  scattered  amongst  the  fibres 

The  most  frequent  habitat  of  these  tumors  is  usually  said  to  be  the  womb. 

[1  Ben  Gross,  op,  ciL  vol.  i.  p.  265.] 
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Bat  the  so-called  fibrona  trnnors  of  thie  part  consist  in  reality  of  nnatriped 
muscular  fibre.  Fibrous  tumors  are  coididod  in  connection  with  the  peri- 
osteum, eapeciallj  aboat  the  jaws,  or  may  grow  in  the  interior  of  Iwnes;  in 
the  subcntaneoDs  cellnlar  tissue ;  in  the  breast,  and  particulariy  in  the  neires, 
where  they  receire  the  name  neuroma. 

On  examination  these  tnmora  are  usnally  firm,  fne  from  tencleroesB,  smooth, 
otbI  or  pyrifonn  ;  slightly  lobulated  ;  of  slow  growth  ;  lasting  any  number 
of  years,  and  attaining  almost  any  size ;  gene- 
rally single   as  to  number,  or,  if  multiple,  F'S- 17- 
effecting  bnt  one  and  the  same  organ. 

Their  origin  is  usnally  qnite  spontaneous, 
and  cause  unknown  :  sometimes  they  follow 
an  Injury ;  but  even  then  the  reason  why  is 
quite  unknown. 

Of  the  degenerations  this  tumor  is  subject 
to,  the  commonest  is  calcification,  that  is, 
infiltration  with  earthy  salts,  by  which  parts 
of  it  are  converted  into  a  stony  mass.  Cysts 
also,  filled  with  serous  flnid,  may  form  in  the 
interstices.  Such  a  tnmor  may  inflame,  soften, 
sappnrate,  and  slough  out  entirely  or  by  de- 
grees ;  or  may  adhere  to  the  skin  orer  it,  and 
cause  it  to  ulcerate  by  distension  and  slough, 
or  may  throw  ont  Itrik  bleeding  fungous  pro-  bkuhb  ofibnu 
trusions. 

Extirpation  is  the  only  treatmeni;  after  which  the  patient  may  be  com* 
forted  with  the  probability  that  there  will  be  no  return  of  the  disease  in  the 
same  place  or  elsewhere. 

Yet,  as  we  before  said,  cases  occasionally  happen  in  which  a  fibrous 
tnmor  has  returned  again  and  again,  after  apparently  thorough  extir- 
pation, and  has  been  excised  fire  or  more  times,  till  at  last  a  permanent 
cure  has  been  obtained.  In  any  such  case  of  recurrence,  early  and  free 
extirpation  should  be  resorted  to ;  and  the  iodide  of  potassium  be  ad- 
miuistered.  In  other  rare  cases  a  fibrous  tumor,  a^er  repeated  extir- 
pation, has  been  succeeded  by  a  cancerous  growth ;  whilst  in  other  still 
rarer  cases,  not  only  does  the  fibrous  tumor  return  in  situ,  after  excision, 
bnt  the  tendency  becomes  diffused,  and  the  Inngs  or  other  internal  organs 
are  attacked. 

II.  The  Painpul  SuBCVTANBoiie  Tumor,  of  Wood,  is  a  small  body,  rarely 
larger  than  a  pea  or  coffee  berry,  composed  of  fibrons  tissue,  situated  under 
the  skin,  generally  single,  generally  affecting  women,  subject  to  fits  of  most 
excruciating  neuralgic  pain,  and  often  the  cause  of  hysteric  and  other  spas- 
modic affections.  Hitherto,  anatomists  have  failed  to  detect,  on  dissection, 
any  connection  between  these  tumors  and  the  nerves  ;  so  that  a  distinction 
must  be  drawn  between  them  and  the  neuromatous  tumors,  which  are 
generally  multiple,  affect  men  rather  than  women,  and  consist  of  small 
fibrons  tnmora  embedded  in  the  sheaths  of  nenres.  Extirpation  is  the 
remedy.* 

III.  The  FiBRO-oxLLXTLAB  TttMOR  is  composed  of  the  common  areolar 
tissue  of  the  body.  On  a  section  it  displays  bands  of  firm  white  fibrous 
tissue,  intersecting  a  softer,  yellow,  gelatinuus-Iooking  substance,  infiltrated 
with  serum.  Microscopically,  the  characters  are  those  of  fibrous  and  fila- 
mentons  tissue,  in  a  more  or  less  complete  state  of  development.     The  most 


>  Elee  tbe  paper  b^  Mr.  WikhI,  wIio  Bret  a< 

""   barsh  Hed.-Chlr.  "* -  '  "'      ' 

WM,  op.  oit.  p.  4 
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frequent  seats  of  this  tumor  are  those  in  which  the  ratty  tissue  is  not  fonnd  : 
as  "  the  scrotum,  or  labium,  or  the  tissues  bj  the  side  of  the  vagina,  the 
deep-seated  intermuscular  spaces  in  the  thigh,  and  the  scalp."  But  the  same 
tissue  liliewiEe  constitutes,  says  Mr.  Paget:  "  1st  Nearly  all  the  softer  kinds 
of  polypi,  such  as  the  mucous  or  gelatinous  polypi  of  the  nose ;  and  the 
polypi  of  the  external  auditory  meatus.  2d.  The  various  cataneons  out- 
growths, such  as  occur  in  the  scrotum,  labia,  nymphs,  clitoris,  and  more 
rarely  in  other  parts ;  and,  as  hardly  to  be  defined  away  from  these,  the 
warty  and  condylomatoas  growths  of  skin ;  and  3dly,  the  outgrowths  of 
scars,  the  cheluid  tamors  as  they  are  named."  When  occnrring  as  distinct 
tumors,  they  are  felt  as  soft,  elastic,  painless  masses.  Their  growth  is  nsnally 
quick,  though  a  sudden  increase  of  size  may  be  due  to  serous  infiltration, 
rather  than  to  increase  of  tissue.  They  may  attain  a  very  large  size ;  may 
accidentally  elongh  or  ulcerate,  bat  can  he  nidically  cared  by  excision. 

IV.  The  F1BB0-PI.ASII0  Tumor,  of  Lebert  (garccmta),  is  composed  ap- 
parently of  plastic  lymph  permanently  arrested  in  its  development  into  areolar 
tissue.  There  are  two  varieties  of  naked-eye  appearances  which  are  oft«n 
combined  in  the  same  specimen. 

1.  The  soft  variety  has  a  great  resemblance  to  encephaloma,  being  quite 
as  soft,  though  more  elastic,  and  not  so  readily  torn  ;  yielding,  when  cut,  a 
clear  serous,  and  not  milky  juice  ;  and  having  altogether  the  character  of 
flabby  granulations,  such  as  are  found  surrounding  carious  bones. 

2.  The  harder  variety,  or  real  sarcoma,  is  of  firm  consistence,  like  that 
of  muscle,  or  of  camified  Inng,  or  rather  of  kidney ;  but  not  so  firm  as  the 
fibrous  tumor ;  on  a  section  it  appears  homogeneous,  and  Encly  grained  ;  its 
color  varies  from  reddish  yellow  to  a  deep  fleshy  red :  these  tints  alternate 
in  patches,  and  are  mixed  with  Bpot«  of  ecchymosis ;  it  is  often  intermixed 
with  fibroas  bands,  aud  contains  many  bloodvessels. 

The  microscopic  elements  of  the  fibro-plastic  tumor  are — 1.  Fibro-plastic 
cells,  spherical  or  ovoid  ;  with  pale  cell-wall,  well-marked  nucleus,  and  nu- 
cleolus in  the  form  of  a  small  dot  2.  Cells  elongated  into  oat-shaped  or 
pyriform  bodies ;  pointed,  or  branched,  and  losing  their  nnclci.  3.  Free 
nuclei,  some  elongated ;  and  small  globules.  These  elements  are  depicted 
at  page  50.  4.  Mother-cells;  large  oval  bodies  from  .001  to  .003  inch, 
iucloiiing  from  two  to  ten  or  twelve  fibro-plastic  nuclei.     These  cells  are 

Fig.  18.  Fig.  19. 
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called  myeloid  by  Paget,  from  their  resemblance  to  cells  fonnd  in  the  mar- 
.  row  of  fatal  bones  ;  and  the  tumors  in  which  they  are  formed  be  also  calls 
myeloid  6.  Fibrillary  matter,  more  or  less  perfectly  developed  into  tissue, 
inclosing  the  cellular  elements ;  sometimes  very  scanty,  sometimes  abundsn*. 
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soft,  and  gelatinous  (Jibro-gelatinous,  or  fibro-colloid  tumor),  6.  Well- 
deyeloped  areolar  tissae  enveloping  the  tumor,  and  forming  boundaries  to 
its  Yarions  lobules. 

In  external  characters,  fibro-plastic  tumors  are  nsuallj  smooth,  lobulated, 
and  globular.  They  maj  be  situated  in  the  skin ;  in  the  subcutaneous,  or 
submncons,  areolar  tissue ;  deep  amongst  the  muscles  (especially  of  the 
thigh),  in  or  upon  bone,  especially  the  maxillae ;  or  on  the  dura  mater ;  or 
in  the  mamma,  or  other  secreting  glands,  or  in  the  lymphatic  glands.  They 
generally,  but  not  always,  grow  slowly  ;  they  may  attain  enormous  size ; 
may  undergo  calcification ;  or  may  inflame  and  ulcerate,  or  slough,  and  so 
proTe  fatal.  They  usually  are  single  ;  may  occur  at  any  age ;  they  some- 
times seem  to  arise  from  a  syphilitic  taint.  As  regards  origin,  some  seem 
to  follow  an  obscure  inflammation,  which  has  produced  exudation  into  a 
lymphatic  gland,  or  the  testis.  Others  are  of  independent  spontaneous  or 
unknown  origin.  If  extirpated  they  are  exceedingly  apt  (much  more  so  than 
the  fibrous  tumor)  to  return  in  the  cicatrix,  but  very  rarely  in  any  other  part ; 
yet  they  may  do  so,  or  may  be  diffused  over  the  system  in  the  same  manner 
that  cancer  is.  The  tumors  most  likely  to  become  thus  malignant  are  those 
of  spontaneous  origin,  which  yield  most  varieties  of  embryonic  cell-forms. 
Fibro-pladtic  elements  are  also  found  in  abundance  in  glandular,  and  most 
other  rapidly-growing  tumors.  The  treatment  consists  in  extirpation, 
repeated  if  the  disease  returns ;  And  the  prolonged  use  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium. In  rare  instances  these  tumors  have  been  known  to  disappear  spon- 
taneously. 

V.  The  FiBRO-NUCLEATED  TuMOR,  of  Hughcs  Bennett,  Fig.  20. 
is  a  tumor  composed  of  filaments  infiltrated  with  abund- 
ance of  naked  nuclei.      In  outward  appearance  it  may 
resemble  the  fibrous,  or  fibro-plastic  tumor,  or  cancer ;  but 
microscopically  examined  the  presence  of  nuclei,  instead       pibro-nacieated  ta- 
of  cells  or  fibres,  distinguishes  it  from  the  former  two     mor.   From  an  m*. 
growths,  and  the  absence  of  cancer  cells  from  the  last. 

Its  clinical  history  is,  so  far  as  is  known  at  present,  almost  identical  with 
that  of  the  former  tumors. 

VI.  The  Fibrinous  Tumor  is  composed  of  almost  structureless  decolor- 
ized blood-clot,  and  is  the  result  of  extravasation  of  blood.  It  forms  a  soft 
tumor,  and  may  generally  be  distinguished  by  its  history  and  by  its  sudden 
origin. 

VII.  Colloid,  or  Gelatiniform  Matter  is  a  substance  closely  resem- 
bling glue,  or  jelly,  of  various  degrees  of  firmness  and  transparency ;  and  is 
often  found  in  cysts  in  the  thyroid  gland,  and  in  the  ovaries  and  prostate. 
The  writer  has  several  times  found  it  in  the  substance  of  fibro-cellular 
tumors ;  and  it  may  be  found  amidst  the  products  of  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  pleura  and  peritoneum.  Moreover,  a  glue-like  matter  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  one  form  of  cancer.     (See  Colloid  Cancer.) 

[A  colloid  or  gelatiniform  appearance  is  found  also  in  many  hypertrophic 
glandular  tumors ;  such  as  those  met  with  in  the  mammary  gland.] 

SECTION  IV. — CARTILAGINOUS  AND  OSSEOUS  TUMORS. 

I.  The  Enchondroma,  or  cartilaginous  tumor,  consists  of  round  masses 
of  cartilage,  embedded  in  fibrous  membrane.  It  may  be  of  various  degrees 
of  firmness ;  almost  as  soft  as  the  vitreous  humor,  so  soft  as  to  be  mistaken 
and  punctured  for  ganglion,  or  as  firm  as  ordinary  cartilage.  It  consists 
microscopically  of  cartilage  cells  embedded  in  an  intercellular  hyaline  sub- 
stance ;  but  there  are  very  many  varieties,  not  only  in  the  quantity,  consist- 
aisd  transparency  of  the  intercellular  substance,  but  also  in  the  number 
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and  arrangement  and  size  of  the  cells,  and  of  the  uaclef.  Generally  speak- 
ing,  the  cells  are  numerous,  and  loosely  connected  to  the  hyaline  sobs^ce. 
They  are  ronod  or  oval ;  from  7^^  to  f^  inch  in  breaddi ;  and  the  celi-wall 
may  be  completely  distinct  from,  or  inseparably  blended  with,  the  int«rcel- 
lalar  substance.  The  nuclei  are  single,  sometimes  double ;  round,  or  oral ; 
rendered  paler  by  acetic  acid ;  with  one  or  two  nucleoli ;  some  shriyelled  or 
fall  of  oil-grannies ;  some  throwing  oat  projections,  like  those  of  cartilage 
in  process  of  ossification. 


Fig.  21. 


Fig.  22. 


Chemically  it  consists  for  the  most  part  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  of  a 
pecnliar  variety  of  gelatine,  called  chondrine,  which  is  extracted  by  boiling 
in  water  from  the  temporary  cartilage  of  the  foetus,  and  from  the  permanent 
cartilage  of  the  adult,  but  not  from  the  adult  bone  or  tendon.  It  differs 
from  common  gelatine,  in  containing  less  oxygen,  and  in  being  precipitable 
by  alum,  acetate  of  lead,  and  sulphate  of  iron. 

lu  external  character,  cartilagiuons  tnmors  are  firm  and  smooth,  usually 
somewhat  nodulated,  sometimes  hard,  sometimes  so  soft  as  to  be  mistaken 
for  cysts.  Their  usual  sitaation  is  on  or  within  the  bones,  particularly  those 
of  the  hands ;  [of  the  thirty-four  cases  collected  by  Miiller,  by  whom  the 
name  enchondroma  was  first  given  to  these  tumors,  twenty-three  were  on  the 
phalanges  and  the  metacarpal  bones;]  and  they  maybe  developed  either 
within  the  bones,  which  they  then  cause  to  expand  into  a  thin  shell,  or  else 
from  their  surface  beneath  the  periosteum  ;  in  which  case  they  usually  hare, 
like  other  tumors  in  the  same  situation,  a  skeleton  of  light  papery  plates, 
and  spicuia  of  bone  shooting  throughout  their  substance,  as  represented  in 
the  next  cut.  Or  they  may  became  ossiGed,  from  internal  independent 
centres  of  ossification. 

But  besides  the  bones,  enchondroma  may  form  in  the  glands,  as  the  testi- 
cle, mammary,  and  particularly  the  parotid.  It  may  form  isolated  movable 
tumors  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  may  be  found  in  the  lungs.  It  may 
likewise  be  combined  with  the  fibrous,  fibro-plastic,  colloid,  or  cystic  growths, 
or  with  cancer. 

The  growth  of  cartilaginoos  tumors  is  nsuaily  slow;  but  this  is  subject 
to  great  Tariety. 

Thus  in  one  case,  related  by  Mr.  Frogley,  a  tumor  of  this  sort,  growing 
upon  the  femur,  attained  the  circumference  of  three  feet  in  five  years  -,  another, 
twenty  inches  in  eleven  years ;  another,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Paget,  acquired 
the  circumference  of  a  man's  chest  in  three  months  fVom  the  time  when  it  was 
first  noticed.     The  articular  surfaces  in  the  neighbortiood  ue  not  sffected,  . 
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nor  is  there  any  adhesion,  or  infiltration  of  other  tiasnes.  Bat,  after  on 
oncertaiD  time,  the  cartilaginous  tamor  may  nndei^o  fatty  or  earthy  degene- 
ration, ae  in  the  ease  of  a  small  nodule  the  size  of  a  walnut,  removed  by 
Mr.  Walton  from  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  forehead,  in  which  the  writer 
found  half  the  tumor  degenerated  into  a  yellow,  cheesy  mass.  Moreover, 
the  hyaline  substance  may  soften  down  into  a  stuff  tike  pease  soup,  as  in 
another  specimen  fh>m  the  vicinity  of  the  parotid  which  Mr.  Walton  sent  to 
the  author,  and  which  was  converted  into  a  mass  of  cysts,  with  fresh  lobules 
of  cartilage  growing  into  them.  Such  cyst«  may  ulcerate  and  discharge 
their  contents,  giving  rise  to  great  constitutional  irritation  and  exhaustion. 

Cartilaginous  tnmora  are  more  frequent  in  early  life.  They  are  often 
mnltiple  and  hereditary ;  and  although,  as  a  general  rule,  they  do  not  return 
when  thoroughly  excised,  yet  to  this  mle  there 
are  many  exceptions.  A  case  is  narTat«d  by 
Mr.  Paget,  in  which  a  cartilaginous  growth  ex- 
tended along  the  lymphatics  from  the  testicle, 
to  the  vena  cava  inferior,  and  into  the  cavity 
of  that  vein ;  masses  of  cartilage  were  also  found 
in  the  lungs.' 

II.  Obskoub  Tumors  are  so  constantly  found 
in  connection  with  the  bones,  that  it  will  save 
repetition  if  we  refer  our  readers  for  an  account 
of  them  to  the  Chapter  on  Bones.  But  we 
most  gay  here,  1,  that  a  distinction  is  to  be 
drawn  between  tumors  containing  true  bone- 
tuaue,  and  others  which  are  merely  calcified  or 
impregnated  with  amorphous  earthy  %a.\\a.  2. 
Tlut  some  osseous  tumors  are  formed  by  the 
hypertrophy  of  existing  bones;  and  3,  others  by 
the  ossification  of  pre-existing  fibrous,  fibro- 
plastic, or  cartilaginous  tumors.  When  these 
are  attached  to  the  bones,  they  constitute  exo»- 
totet;  but  true  bony  tumors,  formed  by  the  os- 
sification of  the  other  kinds,  may  exist  isolated 
m  the  soft  parts. 

The  term  oateo-sarcoraa  was  formerly  used  to 
signify  any  tumor  in  which  bone  was  mingled 
with  softer  tisane ;  as,  for  example,  the  cnchon- 
droma,  or  fibrous  tumor,  when  ossifying,  and 
cancerons  growths  springing  from  the  surface 
of  bone.  BoBr  •hsmob  or 


SEcrioN  T.— Glandular  and  tascclar  lUMosa 

,  I.  Olandulab  Tumors  are  formed  by  the  development  of  a  tissue  re- 
sembling that  of  secreting  glands.  Such  tumors  are  most  common  in  the 
Female  breast,  where  they  are  known  by  the  terms  chronic  mammary  tumor, 
and  imperfect  glandular  hypertrophy;  but  they  may  also  be  found  in  the 
lip,  and  in  the  prostate,  parotid,  and  thyroid  glands.  Such  tumors  are 
generally  painless,  not  tender,  moderately  soft,  elastic,  and  lobulated.  On 
examination  they  are  nsnally  found  to  consist  of  three  elements :  I,  common 
fifaroiis  tissue,  hypertrophied,  forming  septa  and  loculi.     2.  Abundance  of 
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fibro-plastic  cells  and  nnclei.     3.  Imbedded  in  the  former  two  is  fonnd  the 
essential  constituent,  gland-tissue.     This  consists  of  sacs,  or  poaches  of  clear 

pellucid  membrane,  arranged  in  lobules  or  acinic  and 
Fig.  24.  filled  with  glandular  epithelium.     If  the  containing 

membrane  be  ruptured,  the  epithelium  may  be  seen  to 
pour  out.     Both  the  fibro-plastic  and  epithelial  ele- 
ments in  these  tumors  are  liable  to  softening  from  in- 
flammatory disturbance,  or  from  fatty  degeneration. 
/^©•^O)       This  disease  may  disappear  spontaneously ;  or  it  may 
*j      <S>    o    •        remain  stationary ;  or  it  may  enlarge,  distend  the  skin, 
Three  acini,  from  agund-    ulccratc,  protrudc  as  a  bleeding  fungous  mass,  and 
nur  tumor  of  the  br«wt ;    ^estroy  life  by  irritation  and  exhaustion.     It  is  some- 
one ruptured,  with  eptthe*      ..  /  1_1-1        !••  J'_J         ^Al-U      I-lU 

Hum  coming  out.  Sketched    ^^^^^  traccablc  to  local  mjury,  or  disorder  of  the  health, 
from  nature.  but  more  frequently  not.     The  iodides  of  potassium 

and  of  iron  sometimes  seem  to  delay  the  growth  of  this 
tumor ;  but  in  general  it  requires  extirpation.  Even  then  it  is  exceedingly 
liable  to  return :  and  cases  are  on  record  of  five  or  six  successive  operations 
on  the  same  patient,  followed  by  renewed  growth  of  the  tumor.* 

II.  Vascular  Tumors  are  composed  of  bloodvessels  or  of  spaces  con- 
taining blood,  and  will  be  more  conveniently  described  in  the  Chapter  on  the 
Arteries. 


SECTION  VI. — CYSTIC  TUMORS. 

These  are  tumors  consisting  of  a  sac,  containing  solid  or  liquid  substances. 
They  may  arise  in  three  ways :  1.  By  the  formation  of  definite  cavities  in 
the  meshes  of  the  common  areolar  tissue.  2.  By  the  dilatation  and  growth 
of  obstructed  gland  ducts  or  follicles.  8.  By  the  independent  and  erratic 
development  of  nucleated  cells,  which  become  exaggerated  into  cysts ;  or  of 
isolated  particles  of  gland-tissue,  which  fill  with  secretion,  but  are  unpro- 
vided with  ducts.  4.  By  the  extravasation  of  blood,  and  the  disappearance 
of  the  red  particles,  and  separation  of  the  serum  from  the  fibrine. 

I.  Serous  Cysts. — Of  the  simple  cysts,  the  most  common  are  those  con- 
taining serum.  They  may  occur  in  almost  any  structure,  natural  or  morbid : 
in  the  intermuscular  areolar  tissue  ;  in  bone  ;  in  tumors  of  almost  every 
kind ;  in  the  secreting  glands,  as  the  kidney  and  breast ;  but  most  frequently 
in  the  neck  in  connection  with,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of,  the  thyroid  gland ; 
also  in  the  vicinity  of  the  jaws.  The  cyst  itself  is  composed  of  fibrous 
tissue,  and  is  often  lined  with  epithelium.  The  contained  fluid  may  be  serum, 
pale  or  yellow,  or  tinged  with  bile  or  blood,  or  perhaps  ropy  or  honey-like, 
and  containing  abundance  of  crystals  of  cholesterine.  Or,  lastly,  it  may  bo 
colloid  matter,  yellow  stuff  of  the  consistence  of  the  vitreous  humor,  or  of 
half-melted  calfs-foot  jelly. 

II.  Sanguineous  Cysts,  containing  fluid  blood,  are  most  common  in  the 
neck.  They  probably  arise  from  the  partial  obliteration  of  nsevi,  of  which 
these  cysts,  formed  of  distended  veins,  are  the  remains. 

Treatment, — This,  and  the  preceding  kind,  sometimes  heal  and  collapse 
after  simple  puncture,  sometimes  they  require  to  be  dissected  out. 

III.  Synovial  Cysts  or  Gangua.     See  Part  IV.,  Chap.  III. 

IV.  Gland  Cysts  are  formed  by  the  obstruction  of  excretory  duets,  or 
follicles  of  glands,  or  by  the  abnormal  development  of  portions  of  glands 
without  ducts.  Under  this  extensive  division  we  may  include  cutuneous 
cysts,  or  toens;  which  are  formed  by  the  obstructiop,  or  by  the  misplaced 

*  See  M.  Charles  Robin  on  Heterad^nio  Tumors  in  the  Nasal  Fosss,  &o.  ;  Lebert, 
Anat  Path.,  Paris,  1S57,  vol.  i. 
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deTelopment  of  follicles,  whose  inner  surface  secretes  cuticle  and  sebaceous 
matter,  with,  perhaps,  hair ;  and  such  cjsts  are  found,  not  only  under  the 
skin,  and  in  the  ovaries,  but  in  the  skull,  the  chest,  and  many  other  parts. 
Teeth  (which,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  parts  of  the  dermal,  or  exo- 
skeleton)  are  also  found  in  these  cjsts  in  the  ovaries,  as  well  as  in 'cysts 
attached  to  the  jaws.  Cysts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  testicle,  containing  sper- 
matic filaments,  or  in  the  breast,  containing  milk ;  the  cysts  formed  in  mucous 
membranes,  and  ranula,  may  be  classed  underHhis  head.  The  contents  of 
these  cysts,  which  at  first  may  be  presumed  tf  be  identical  with  the  natural 
secretions  of  the  parts  in  which  they  are  formed,  become  greatly  altered  by 
time.  Solid  curdy  masses ;  viscid  honey-like  fluid ;  or  colorless  pellucid 
mucus,  are  found  in  different  instances. 

V.  Compound  Cystic  Tumors  ;  such  as  occur  in  the  ovaries,  and  in  the 
villi  of  the  chorion  ;  formed,  by  the  exaggerated  development  into  cysts,  of 
the  cells  of  which  these  structures  mainly  consist. 

VI.  Proliferous  Cystic  Tumors  {SerO'C^tic  Sarcoma)  are  composed 
of  cysts,  having  solid  fibro-plastic  or  glandular  growths  projecting  into 
them.  (See  the  Chapter  on  the  Female  Breast.)  They  may  originate  in 
two  modes — either  as  tumors,  in  which  cysts  are  afterwards  developed  ;  or 
as  cysts,  to  which  the  solid  growth  is  superadded  afterwards.  In  either  case, 
the  history  may  be  divided  into  three  stages :  First,  there  is  the  formation 
of  cysts,  possibly  single ;  usually  very  numerous.  Secondly,  there  is  the 
growth  into  the  cysts,  from  some  part  of  their  walls,  of  vascular  tumors, 
composed  of  fibro-plastic  cells,  or  else  of  rudimentary  gland  structure.  The 
intracystic  growths  in  either  case  enlarge  and  fill  the  cavities ;  and  then  the 
third  stage  arrives,  in  which  the  growths,  having  filled  the  cysts,  burst 
through,  enlarge,  distend  the  skin,  cause  it  to  ulcerate,  and  then  protrude 
through  it  in  the  form  of  bleeding  fungous  granulations. 

The  most  frequent  seats  of  this  disease  are  the  mammary  and  thyroid 
glands ;  but  it  has  been  found  in  the  lip,  the  prostate  gland,  and  in  the  in- 
termuscular tissue.  The  diagnosis  and  treatment  will  be  more  fully  spoken 
of  in  the  Chapter  on  Diseases  of  the  Breast.  Suffice  it  to  say  here,  that 
the  disease,  although  generally  incurable,  save  by  extirpation,  and  although 
liable  to  return  in  sUu  after  extirpation,  yet  has  no  tendency  to  contaminate 
the  lymphatic  glands,  or  to  be  diffused  over  various  distant  organs,  like 
cancer. 

VII.  Pibro-Cystic  Tumors  are  fibrous,  fibroid,  or  fibrinous  tumors  con- 
taining cysts,  probably  from  extravasation  of  blood. 

section  VII. — EPITHELIOMA. 

Definition. — A  disease  consisting  first  in  abnormal  development  of  the 
epithelium,  and  probably  of  the  villi  or  papillae  of  skin  or  mucous  membrane ; 
then  in  ulceration ;  and  fben  in  infiltration  of  the  deeper  tissues  and  lym- 
phatic glands  with  epithelium. 

Symptoms. — It  may  begin  in  the  form  of  hypertrophy  of  the  epidermis 
or  epithelium ;  there  being  a  softish  itching  vascular  spot,  from  which  cuticle 
is  frequently  desquamating ;  or  a  patch  covered  with  a  dry  crust  or  scab. 
2.  There  may  be  combined  with  this,  a  hypertrophy  of  the  papillm  in  some 
one  of  the  multiform  shapes  of  warts  or  excrescences;  either  sprouting, 
prominent,  and  cauliflower-like,  with  narrow  elongated  neck,  or  broad,  flat, 
and  low.  3.  The  cutis  vera  may  be  the  part  first  affected ;  being  thickened 
and  forming  a  broad,  oblong  hai^  swelling,  with  a  slight  scab,  or  perhaps  a 
crack  on  its  surface ;  but  whether  affected  or  not  at  first,  it  is  sure  to  be 
involved  as  the  disease  extends.  4.  The  subcutaneous  tissue,  or  even  the 
lymphatic  glands  or  bones,  may  be,  in  rare  instances,  the  parts  first  affected. 
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Anatomical  Characters. — On  examiDing  a  section  of  the  diseased  tissue, 
there  is  distinguished  first,  on  the  saiface,  a  layer  of  thickeued  epidermis ; 
mixed,  perhaps,  with  pas  and  scabs ;  it  is 
Fig.  25.  generally  opaque  yellow,  cbeesy  and  brittle, 

and  easily  scraped  off.  9.  Next  to  this  are 
noticed  the  papillte,  hypertrophied  in  va- 
rious degrees,  and  imbedded  in  the  exube- 
rant epidermis  around  them.  8.  Under  this 
IB  the  true  sliiu,  thiclieiied  into  a  tough 
brawny  mass,  composed  of  a  fibrous  basis 
intfirsperaed  with  nnmeroos  spotaand  streaks 

Fig.  26. 


Ih    mlddl         bUdde 


npnwnUilloii  it  t  inpUU.  «  tha  ipai 

d  lnlhaiiriiie,lnUiaCM«ot«pUhe11i>nftor  Ih* 
Dtaraallji  II  aDitalued  m  I«p  of  reuela  ;  ont- 
u  clolbad  with  aealai  of  aiDbannl  epIthaUUB. 


of  opaque  yellow  or  brown      4    If  the  anbcntaneons  tissues  are  inToWed, 
they  preaeut  the  same  character 

Microsioptcal  examtnaiion  shows,  1,  the  epidermic  layer  to  be  com|>osed 
of  epithelium  arranged  m  concentric  layers  around  and  between  the  papilla. 
2  The  papillfB  and  dermis  are  composed  of  white,  intermingled  with  yellow 
GbrouB  tiBEuc  everywhere  abundantly  infiltrated  with  epithelium  cells,  and 
with  tlieir  nuclei  and  fibro  plastic  matter.  In  the  papills  the  cpithelinm  is 
seen  t«  be  arranged  S)  mmetncally  in  concentric  layers  amongst  the  scanty 
fibrous  elements  and  this  arrangement  may  penetrate  to  some  depth  within 
the  cutis  frjm  nhich  elongated  and  imbricated  rolls  of  cpithelinm,  somewhat 
resembling  the  heads  of  joung  asparagus,  can  be  extricated.  3.  Within  the 
cutis  and  subjacent  tissue,  the  epithelium  is  found  sometimes  in  concentric 
pellets,  like  tbe  coniedones  or  grubs,  or  inspissated  contents  of  sehaceons 
follicles ;  sometimes  in  rings  formed  within  ob- 
Fig.  27.  structed  ducts  or  follicles,  but  usually  in  large 

irregular  quantities  infiltrated  amongst  tbe  fibres 
of  the  cutis  and  of  the  subcutaneous  areolar 
tissue.  , 

The  epithelial  cells  vary  much  in  size,  although 
their  nuclei  do  not ;  they  may  be  round,  elon- 
gated or  spurred,  wrinkled,  split  into  fibres ;  they 
may  be  infiltrated  with  oil-globules ;  dried  up ; 
or  softened  into  an  almost  amorphous  granular 
mass  mixed  with  oil  and  cholesterinc,  which  to 
the  naked  eye  resembles  tubercle.  Qenerally 
um,r  V. .-. ..,.  speaking,  the  larger  the  cell  the  less  perfect  the 

nucleus.      Some  cells  have  double  nuclei,   or 
some  nnclei  double  nncleoli,  but  not  often. 

Epithelial  tumors  usually  exude  from  a  cut  surfoce  a  copious,  clear,  serous 
juice,  in  which  may  be  observed  floating  masses  of  epithelium  cells,  nuclei. 
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and,  perhaps,  oil-globales  and  cholesterine.  The  diagnosis  of  this  disease 
from  cancer  is  spoken  of  in  the  last  section. 

The  Clinical  history  of  this  disease  is  this :  First,  there  may  be  a  period 
of  quiescence ;  the  tamor  remaining  as  an  innocent  wart  for  weeks  or  years. 
Bat  if  it  once  begins  to  nlcerate,  its  coarse  is  one  of  constant  progress.  The 
skin  and  sabcntaneoos  tissues  become  more  deeply  and  widely  infiltrated,  and 
consequently  hardened  and  adherent ;  the  nearest  lymphatic  ganglia  enlarge 
and  become  the  seats  of  similar  deposit ;  and  muscle,  bone,  and  every  other 
a4iftcent  tissue,  is  attacked.  But  whilst  the  deeper  parts  are  enlarging,  the 
sarface  becomes  the  seat  of  foul  and  extensive  ulceration.  It  cracks  and 
oozes  a  purulent  or  sanious  fluid,  which,  mixing  with  the  epidermis,  dries 
into  a  scab.  When  this  is  detached,  a  wide  ulcer  is  brought  into  view;  and 
at  last  there  is  formed  a  deep  irregular  excavation  in  the  centre,  exuding  a 
thin  ichor,  surrounded  by  fungous  warty  growths,  and  resting  on  a  base  of 
hard  adherent  and  infiltrated  skin.  Thus  the  entire  lower  lip  may  be 
destroyed ;  or  the  bladder,  rectum,  and  vagina  of  the  female  may  be  con- 
verted into  one  huge  cloaca.  If  excision  be  performed,  the  nearest  lym- 
phatic ganglia  enlarge,  and  form  a  foul  ulcer  like  the  original.  The  consti- 
tution may  be  apparently  sound  at  first,  and  may  continue  so,  till  it  begins 
to  be  worn  by  the  incessant  discharge,  the  pain  and  irritation  of  the  ulcerated 
surfaces,  the  absorption  of  fetid  matter,  and  the  interruption  to  various 
functions  which  ensues,  especially  if  the  disease  be  situated  near  the  mouth, 
the  anus,  or  the  genito-urinary  apparatus.*  In  singularly  rare  instances, 
secondary  epithelial  deposits  have  been  found  in  the  liver,  lungs,  and 
heart 

Causes, — Men  are  more  subject  to  this  disease  than  women,  and  it  is  rare 
before  40 ; — ^but  of  its  predisposing  and  exciting  causes  little  more  is  known 
than  may  be  summed  up  in  three  statements ;  viz. — 1st,  in  some  few  instances, 
hereditary  predisposition  may  fairly  be  assumed ;  inasmuch  as,  in  jf  i^  in- 
stances, Mr.  Paget  found  that  other  members  of  the  patient's  family  had 
suffered  from  this  disease  or  from  cancer ;  and  this  number,  as  Mr.  Paget 
observes,  although  small,  is  too  large  to  be  referred  to  chance.  2.  Con- 
stantly repeated  local  irritation  seems  to  have  some  small  share  in  producing 
this  disease ;  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  smoking  of  short  pipes  is  a 
cause  of  epithelioma  of  the  lip,  and  that  phymosis  causes,  or  at  least  pre- 
disposes to  it  within  the  prepuce.  When  it  attacks  the  trunk  or  limbs,  it 
is  almost  always  at  the  site  of  some  old  scar,  or  ulcer.  The  frequency  of  the 
so-called  chimney-sweepers'  cancer  of  the  scrotum  in  England,  and  the  lia- 
bility of  chimney-sweepers  to  dry  harsh  warts,  and  to  epithelioma  on  other 
parts  besides  the  scrotum,  are  remarkable.  3.  The  existence  of  any  simple 
wart  or  mole  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  predisposing  cause;  hence,  whenever 
any  such  tumor  exists,  it  should  be  carefully  guarded  from  irritation,  and 
if  it  begins  to  swell  or  be  troublesome  it  should  be  entirely  excised  or 
destroyed. 

The  parts  most  frequently  affected  are  the  lower  lip,  tongue,  penis, 
scrotum,  and  vulva ;  the  back  of  the  hand  or  foot ;  and,  amongst  internal 
organs,  the  os  uteri  and  larynx,  and  bladder.  The  warty  growths  from 
old  scars,  particularly  on  the  lower  extremities,  are  instances  of  the  same 
disease.  The  malady  is  far  more  liable  to  return  after  excision,  and  is 
more  rapidly  and  certainly  fatal  on  the  lip,  tongue,  or  penis,  than  'on  the 
trunk  or  limbs. 

It  will  be  seen  that  phagedamio  epithelioma  has  close  affinities  with 
cancer,  in  its  tendency  to  spread ;  to  invade  and  infiltrate  all  tissues  suc- 
cessively ;  to  affect  the  lymphatics ;  and  to  return  after  excision.  It  differs, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  more  capable  of  being  excited  by  external  causes ;  not 
attended  with  so  early  or  obvious  derangement  of  the  health  ;  more  curable 
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b;  ezcisioD ;  homologoas  ia  its  elements,  and  not  liable,  except  in  the  rareat 
possible  instances,  to  be  diffused  OTer  distant  organs. 

Treaimenl.— The  only  measure  worth  speaking  of  is  very  early  aad  free 
eztirpation  by  the  knife,  followed  by  repeated  and  wide  excision  of  any  part 
whateyer  within  the  sphere  of  the  malady,  if  it  returns ;  or  by  destractton 
with  caastic  after  the  manner  described  under  the  bead  of  Luptig  and 
Cancer.  And  extirpation  is  still  to  be  advocated  even  in  cases  where  the 
disease  has  made  great  progress,  and  where  the  lymphatics  are  affected, 
because  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  disease  is  almost  sure  to 
return  and  ultimately  to  prove  fatal,  yet  it  removes,  though  but  for  a  time, 
a  disgnsting  and  irritating  ulcer,  which  preys  on  the  patient's  spirits,  and 
exhansts  his  vital  powers.  In  other  respects,  the  general  and  local  treat* 
ment  is  that  of  cancer.' 


BZCTION  vni. — MSLAHOBI8. 

DxFiNniON. — The  word  melanoma  has  been  applied  indiscriminately  to 
tumors  containing  notable  quantities  of  black  pigment. 

Pigment  is  a  thing  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  animal  body.     In  some 
animals  it  appears  earlier  than  blood  or  vessels;  and  it  may  be  of  different 
composition  and  properties  in  different  cases. 
Fig.  2S.  Bnt  it  is  usually  found  in  the  form  of  the 

'minutest  sepia-colored  granules,  such  as  give 
the  color  to  tlio  choroid  coat  of  the  eye,  and 
to  the  skin  in  dark  persons,  and  the  Inngs 
of  the  aged.  These  granules  may  be  free, 
or  collected  into  masses,  with  a  cell  mem* 
brane  around  tbem ;  or  may  be  added  to  any 
morbid  growth  whatever.  The  chemical  com- 
position is  not  settled  ;  bat  pigment  from  the 
lungs  has  been  stated  to  contain  from  80  to 
90  per  cent,  of  carbon;  to  resist  sulphuric 
tanflh  flbraiii  toroor,  loidn]  wiiu  pig-  ^cid ;  und  to  be  couvertcd  by  the  nitric  acid, 
Bum,  (rom Mold  irmjpuujofprufsMor  ^^^  by  chlorino  luto  a  brown  sabstance  re- 
i-K..   Th..QUi.ri«K.w..pn..hi.«-    Bembhng  nlmme. 

knowic-dgmenii  la  Profeiior  simmnQda  ^Tbc  black  coloHng  matter  found  so  often 
rormiiiroiJiiartiiDiiiMoriiuiirii'gmiiT-  in  the  langs.and  the  bronchial  glands,  parti- 
bid  growihi  In  tha  lowar  inimiiL  cularly  iu  aged  pcrsons,  is  not  the  same  with 

that  found  in  melanotic  tnmors,  which  is  the 
same  with  the  pigments  of  the  eye  and  of  the  skin.  The  latter  is  a  peculiar 
anatomical  element,  the  former  is  carbon.  The  two  are  readily  distinguished 
by  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  which  destroys  the  pigment,  but 
has  no  effect  upon  the  6nely  powdered  carbon.] 

The  surgical  relations  of  pigment  are  these  :  1st,  It  is  often  to  be  met  with 
iu  degenerating  growths  of  any  kind.  2dly,  It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
those  small  patches  of  hypcrtrophied  skin  called  moles.  Sdly,  It  is  often 
abundant  in  cancer;  so  much  so  as  to  constitute  a  variety,  called  melanotic, 
or  black  cancer.  4thly,  There  is  a  melanic  diathesis  in  which  large  quanti- 
ties of  pigment  may  be  deposited  or  infiltrated  through  many  organs  in  the 
same  individual,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  fibrous  or  fibro-plastic 
elements.  This  is  a  very  common  malady  in  old  bay  and  gray  horses.  But 
although  these  tumors  may  pervade  the  entire  body,  and  occasionally  soften, 
they  have  no  other  signs  of  malignity.     Sec  Mehnic  Cancer. 

>,  oonanlt  HmuoDver,  das  Eplttiuliomft,  &o.,  Leipzig, 


BC(TnON  IX. CAKCKK. 

DumnoN. — Cancer  is  a  disease,  evidenced  hy  the  development  of  pecu- 
liar cells,  called  cancer  cells,  or  of  their  nnclei.  These,  combined  with  a 
liqaid,  or  semi-liquid  substance,  called  the  cancerous  juice,  and  contained 
either  in  a  alroma  of  new  fibrous  tiBsne,  or  in  the  interstices  uf  some  other 
already-existing;  tissue,  constitute  a  caucerons  growth.  The  common  cha- 
racters of  all  cancerous  grovrths,  are  the  fifteen  characters  of  malignancy 
which  we  have  given  at  page  111. 
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Cakckr  Cells. — These,  which  form  the  specific  element  of  cancer,  are, 
in  their  best  examples,  regular  spheres,  about  yg^gg  inch  in  diameter,  with 
an  oval  exccntric  nnclens,  occupying  the  half  or  more  of  the  interior,  and 
containing  one  or  more  large  nncleoli.  The  outline  of  the  cell  is  pale  and 
fine — that  of  the  uuclens,  bold  and  well  marked ;  the  conteuts  of  the  cell 
finely  grannlar.  Acetic  acid  renders  the  cell  pale  and  transparent,  and  the 
nnclens  more  distinct. 

But  from  the  typical  form  there  are  many  variations, — for  the  cancer  cell 
may  vary  in  size  from  the  ^ha  ^*'  ^^^  W<n>  ^^  ^"  '"t^''  >  '"  sliape  it  may  be 
ovoid,  triangular,  fusiform,  or  elongated  into  one  or  more  spurs,  exhibiting 
a  much  greater  variety  of  form  than  any  other  known  cell ;  there  nifty  be 
large  mother-cells,  containing  three  or  more  nuclei  or  perhaps  small  complete 
cells;  or  there  may  be  nuclei  in  abundance,  which  have  not  yet  had  a  cell- 
wall  developed  upon  them,  together  with  abundance  of  molecules  and  granules. 


Fig.  31. 


Fig.  32. 
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Cancer  cells  may  deviate  from  the  common  type, — 1st,  through  want  of 
development ;  hence  the  smallest  and  least  complete  cells  are  found  in  the 

Jnickest  growing  cancers  of  the  Bojt  variety,  and  it  may  be  very  difficult  to 
iHtingaiflh  these  from  fibro-plastic  cells.  It  may  be  affirmed  that  small,  old, 
•lowly-growing  hard  cancers,  yield  the  most  perfect,  and  large,  rapidly- 
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growing  soft  cancers  the  worst  dereloped  specimeDS  of  cell.  Sdl^,  Cancer 
cells  present  other  rarieties  depending  on  degeaeratioa  and  oily  infiltration; 
for  cancer,  like  all  other  tamors,  may 
decay  into  a  jcUow-cheesy  tabercle-look- 
ing  maas  ThiB  was  described  by  Miiller 
as  a  distinct  rariety  under  the  name 
reticular  cancer. 

The  catxcerovs  juice  which  may  be 
eqneesed  from  the  fresbly-cat  Bnrface 
of  every  cancer,  and  shoald  be  taken  up 
for  examination  without  scraping,  is  a 
rather  milky  llqald,  which  mixes  readily 
with  water  into  an  emnlsion. 

The  Ktroma,  or  framework  of  cancer, 
may  either  be  the  natural  fibrous,  or 
glandular,  or  other  tissue,  or  else  a  new 
fibrous  tissue,  of  varying  degrees  of  firm- 
ness, and  intermixed,  in  rapidly-growing 
tumors,  with  fusiform  cetls,  and  other 
common  fibro-plastic  elements  Neither 
nerves  nor  lymphatics  have  been  found 
in  cancer. 

Soft  «>>«r  i>r  the  bnut.  Tabietibs  OF  Canczb. — I.  The  type 

and  model  of  cancer  is  that  which  is 
commonly  called  soft  cancer,  encephaloma,  or  ftingug  medvllarie ;  and  which 
is  characterized  by  very  great  abondance  of  cells,  contained  in  the  meshes  of 
a  most  delicate  fibrous  tissue.  It  is,  as  its  name  implies,  of  abont  the  con< 
sistencG  of  brain,  or  of  very  firm  blanc-mauge.  When  cut,  it  is  seen  to  be  of  a 
whitish -ye  How  color,  or  pinkish,  if  vascnlar ;  on  pressure  there  exudes  from  the 
cnt  surface  a  plentiful  juice,  containing  abundance  of  cancer  cells,  or  uncteL 
In  external  characters  the  soft  cancer  usnally  forms  a  tumor  of  rapid 
growth,  rounded,  smooth,  more  or  less  lobulat«d,  softer  in  some  parts  than 
in  others,  not  tender.  In  its  earlier  stages  it  may  be  circumscribed  and 
separable,  though  it  may  extend  long  distances  in  the  interstices  of  muscles 
or  other  organs ;  in  its  latter  it  is  usnally  adherent,  blended  with  surrounding 
parts,  and  not  movable.  If  situated  near  the  surface,  it  may,  by  the  rapidity 
of  its  increase,  cause  the  skin  to  ulcerate ;  then,  relieved  from  pressure,  it 
grows  with  great  rapidity,  throwing  up 
huge  fungous  masses,  from  whose  surface 
there  oozes  a  thin  sanioua  fluid.  This, 
however,  is  not  peculiar  to  soft  cancers, 
but  common  to  any  other  rapid ly-increas- 
ing  growth. 

2.  The  hard  cancer,  or  scrrrAws,  or 
carcinoma,  has,  as  its  name  implies,  a 
much  firmer  consistence  than  the  preced- 
ing variety,  which  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  a  dense  fibrons  tissue  ;  but  there  may 
be  every  gradation,  in  this  respect,  from  a 
scirrhus  as  hard  as  fibro- cartilage,  to  the 
softest  and  almost  diffluent  encephaloma. 
In  well-marked  examples,  a  hard  cancer 
cntscrispty;  the  cnt  surface  shows  irregular 
intersecting,  firm,  whitish  fibrous  bands, 
with  a  softer  grayish  or  yellow  matter  in 
the  interstices,  from  which  the  cancerous 
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jafcfl  cui  be  made  to  exade  hj  pressure.  In  oatward  character  it  preaenta 
itaelf  fts  a  firm,  hard,  heavj,  nsQally  nodnlated  tnmor.  This,  in  cancer  of 
oatward  parts,  after  a  time,  becomes  adherent,  is  subject  to  severe  pain  of 
a  stabbing  or  lancinating  character,  distends  the  skin,  ulcerates,  and  forms 
a  more  or  leas  extarated  nicer,  with  hard,  fnngoas,  ererted  edges,  constant 
■aniouB  discharge,  and  severe  burning  pain. 

S.  The  Meianic  or  Black  Cancer,  is  cancer  nsaallj  of  the  soft  Tariety, 
intltrated  with  pigment  As  a  primary  disease,  it  generally*  occurs  in  the 
skin,  or  about  the  eye.  Bat  after  a  time  it  may,  like  the  other  rarieties  of 
aneer,  inrade  erery  organ  in  the  body.  For  example,  in  a  case  reported 
by  Mr.  Windsor,  of  Manchester,  it  was  foand  in  skin,  areolar  tissue,  muscles, 
pleura,  longs,  heart,  liver,  mesentery,  spleen,  kidneys,  and  womb.' 


Hg.39. 


4.    Colloid,  or  Oelatiniform,  or  Alveolar  Cancer,  is  a  peculiar  growth, 
composed  of  a  elroma  of  thin  membranous  or  fibrous  material,  so  arranged 
u  to  form  circular  loculi,  resembling  iu  this 
respect  the  pulmonary  tissne,  and  filled  with  E'>g>  37- 

globular  masses,  composed  of  concentric 
layers  of  that  structureless  material  which 
we  have  described  as  colloid  matter. 

The  loculi,  or  rounded  cells,  are  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  on  a  section,  and  may  vary 
from  tiie  size  of  a  pin's  point  to  that  of  an 
egg.  The  colloid  matter  seems  to  differ 
much  from  other  animal  products,  and  to 
resemble  the  jelly  of  the  umbilical  cord,  or 
nincas,  or  the  substance  of  the  intervertebral 
cartilages,  or  the  tisane  of  the  acalcphte  and 
medusse.  Its  animal  basis  ia  said  to  contain 
only  1  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 

The  rounded  masses  of  gelatinous  matter 
contain  granules  and  nuclei ;  and  the  larger  Tfan  n 
masses  contain  abnndauce  of  smaller  ones,  v™'*"' 
into  which  their  substance  appears  to  have  "Bietj, 
diTided  and  developed  itaelf  after  the  manner  **  ■''" 
of  the  growth  of  cartilage.  The  gelatinous  ^'^ 
matter  is  arranged  around  these  granules  gtqa\w<n.  i 
and  nuclei  after  the  manner  of  cell-growths. 

■  Windaor,  Pror.  Had.  Jonm.  leSO,  p.  22S ;  Fawdington  on  UelaaoalB,  Lond.  1820. 
It  must  ba  ulinJtUd  tliat  we  know  not  how  many  of  rrpntiHl  cases  nf  melanosis  are 
•HtMiiHU,  and  how  nuui7  oonsiit  of  plgmentor]'  deposit  without  oiincer. 
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The  qnestion  now  arises,  what  is  this  growth  ?  is  it  cancer  ?  Most  patho« 
logists  consider  it  as  cancer,  and  Lebert  describes  some,  though  not  all,  of 
the  nuclei,  as  having  the  characters  of  cancer-nuclei.  The  peculiar  chemical 
composition  of  the  mass,  however,  seems  to  claim  for  it  a  place  by  itself. 

Its  most  frequent  seat  by  far  is  the  peritoneum  and  abdominal  viscera,  jet 
it  is  found  in  the  female  breast  and  elsewhere. 

It  has  all  the  characteristics  of  cancer  except  that  its  progpress  is  slow, 
and  that  it  is  slow  in  relapsing.  It  is  an  infiltrating  growth,  destroying  the 
tissue  it  invades,  spreading  to  adjoining  parts,  affecting  the  lymphatic  glands, 
and  appearing  in  remote  organs ;  as  in  a  case  recorded  by  Lebert,  in  which 
a  colloid  tumor  of  the  left  breast  of  twelve  years'  duration  destroyed  the 
breast,  appeared  in  the  axillary  glands,  destroyed  the  intercostal  muscles  by 
infiltration ;  and  invaded  both  lungs,  the  mediastinum  and  bronchial  glands. 

5.  Haematoid  Cancer  {Fungus  haemcUoides)  is  a  variety  of  soft  cancer, 
distinguished  by  its  excessive  vascularity,  which  is  sometimes  sufficient  to 
cause  a  sensible  throbbing  like  that  of  a  vascular  tumor.  Hence  arise  ex- 
travasations of  blood  into  its  substance,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  blood- 
clot  mixed  with  brain.  If  ulcerated,  there  are  frequent  hemorrhages  from 
the  surface.  This,  however,  is  common,  to  every  form  of  rapid  ulcer,  can- 
cerous or  not. 

6.  Cystic  Cancer. — Cysts  may  be  produced  in  cancerous  growths  by  the 
extravasation  ot  blood,  and  the  absorption  of  the  coagnlnm,  leaving  in  its 
place  a  clear  or  coffee-colored  serum.  Or,  cancer  may  be  superadded  to  a 
previously-existing  cystic  growth,  and  may  grow  from  the  walls  of  the  cyst 
as  a  portion  of  hypertrophied  gland  may.  Or,  lastly  (as  in  the  case  of  can- 
cer of  the  ovary),  it  may,  from  the  first,  assume  the  cystic  form  which  cha- 
racterizes the  morbid  growths  of  that  organ. 

7.  Osteoid  Cancer  {Malignant  osseous  tumor)  is  characterized,  not  merely 
by  the  partial  ossification  of  the  fibrous  or  periosteal  tissue,  intersecting  a 
cancer  when  developed  in  or  upon  bone  (which  is  common),  but  by  the  con- 
version of  the  newly-developed  cancer  stroma,  first  into  fibrous  tissue  of 
extreme  density,  then  into  a  peculiar  bone.  This  bone  when  macerated  and 
dried  is  exceedingly  dense  and  compact,  like  ivory  ;  yet  dull  in  color,  rough 
and  porous  on  its  surface,  extremely  brittle  and  capable  of  being  reduced  to 
a  chalky  powder ;  and  may  be  seen,  under  the  microscope,  to  be  imperfectly 
constituted  as  to  its  bone  structures,  and  to  contain  an  admixture  of  amor- 
phous earthy  matter.  In  the  recent  state  its  surface  is  covered  and  its  in- 
terstices filled  with  the  dense  fibrous  matter,  and  with  a  few  cancer-cells. 

8.  Villous  Cancer, — This  name  has  been  assigned  to  a  growth  composed 
of  the  most  delicate  papillae,  containing  each  a  vascular  loop,  growing  from 
the  surface  of  mucous  membrane,  and  associated  with  cancer,  or  more  pro- 
bably with  epithelioma.     The  bladder  is  the  usual  seat  of  this  growth. 

Causes. — Under  this  head  we  have  chiefly  to  confess  our  ignorance. 
Neither  temperament,  mode  of  life,  civilization,  previous  disease,  nor  moral 
causes  have  been  proved  to  have  any  special  predisposing  influence.  Do- 
mestic animals  and  cattle  are  quite  as  subject  to  the  disease  as  man  is.  The 
dark  and  bilious  are  not  more  subject  to  cancer  than  the  light  and  florid. 
The  rich  are  rather  more  liable  than  the  poor ;  but  it  is  because  they  are  not 
so  often  cut  off  beforehand  by  other  diseases.  The  healthy,  well-fed,  the  happy 
and  prosperous,  are  as  liable  as  their  less-fortunate  brethren.  The  disease 
is  alleged,  however,  to  be  more  rare  in  tropical  than  in  temperate-  climates ; 
and,  although  there  is  no  such  incompatibility  as  is  sometimes  supposed  be- 
tween cancer  and  phthisis  (because  cancerous  patients  often  display  the  signs 
of  pre-existing  tubercular  disease,  and  many  become  affected  with  phthisis), 
yet  it  happens  most  rarely  that  any  person  actually  phthisical  is  attacked  by 
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cancer.'  External  violence  cannot  be  a  cause  of  cancer,  although  it  may 
perhaps  occasion  or  hasten  its  development  in  the  injured  spot.  In  fact,  the 
only  known  predisposing  causes  are — 1.  Descent  from  a  cancerous  parent, 
which  seems  to  have  some  slight  influence,  and  was  found  by  Lebert  to  exist 
in  about  |  of  a  certain  number  of  cases.  2.  Sex :  for  cancer  is  at  least 
from  ^  to  ^  more  prevalent  in  the  female.  3.  Age:  because  nearly  half  of 
the  entire  number  of  cases  occur  between  40  and  60.  Lastly — although 
cancer  is  not  contagious  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  there  seems  reason 
for  believing  that,  if  fresh  cancer-cells  are  introduced  into  the  blood,  they 
may  be  deposited  and  propagate  themselves.  The  experiment  has  been  tried 
on  dog^  by  Langenbeck  and  by  Lebert ;  and  cancerous  tumors  were  found 
in  various  parts,  when  the  animals  were  killed  some  time  afterwards ;  yet  it 
must  be  remembered  that  some  of  the  tumors  found  in  these  cases  may  have 
existed  before  the  inoculation. 

Oenebal  Pathology. — Our  knowledge  of  the  essential  nature  of  cancer 
is  best  expressed  by  the  phrase,  that  it  is  the  consequence  of  some  specific, 
but  quite  unknown,  condition  of  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body,  to  which 
18  assigned  the  name  of  the  cancerous  diathesis.  The  type,  and  the  most 
frequent  variety,  is  the  encephaloma ;  for  although  most  of  the  cancers  of 
the  female  breast  are  of  the  scirrhous  variety,  and  although  this  is  common 
in  the  periosteum,  dura  mater,  and  pylorus,  yet  in  every  other  tissue  and 
organ  the  encephaloid  largely  prevails.  Cancer  may  occur  at  any  age  ; 
Lebert  has  seen  it  in  the  brain  of  a  child  of  seven  months ;  and  believes  it 
may  be  developed  in  the  foetus  in  utero.  Cancer  of  the  eye  is  mosttf^requent 
under  15 ;  that  of  the  female  breast  and  of  the  uterus  (which  form  more 
than  a  fourth  of  the  entire  cases  of  cancer)  between  40  and  60  ;  of  the 
testicle  between  20  and  50 ;  of  the  intestinal  tube  in  advanced  life  ;  whilst 
eancer  of  the  bones  is  equally  frequent  at  all  ages. 

The  Progress  of  Cancer  may  be  divided  into  three  stages : — 

1.  In  the  first,  it  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  liquid  blastema ;  out  of  which 
caaoer-cells  develop  themselves.  They  are  contained  in  the  meshes  of  some 
natural  tissue,  or  in  a  new  fibrous  tissue  developed  with  them.  The  tissue 
80  formed  gradually  increases  and  attracts  capillaries  to  supply  it  with  blood ; 
and  may  remain  for  a  greater  or  less  time  almost  without  symptoms  and 
unnoticed,  if  in  an  organ  (such  as  the  skin  or  breast)  whose  functions  are 
not  active ;  though  in  any  more  important  part  the  functions  are  sure  to 
suffer.     In  this  stage  the  constitutional  symptoms  may  be  slight,  if  any. 

2.  The  second  is  a  stage  of  active  local  progress.  The  tumor  grows 
faster ;  begins  to  adhere  to  and  to  infiltrate  neighboring  tissues  and  the 
nearest  lymphatics.  And  now,  not  only  the  functions  of  the  organ  affected, 
and  of  the  others  implicated  by  contiguity,  become  more  decidedly  deranged, 
but  other  symptoms  manifest  themselves  peculiar  to  the  morbid  growth. 
Fam  of  a  most  severe,  intermitting,  neuralgic  sort ;  gradually  increasing  in 
severity ;  felt  in  the  tumor  itself  as  a  sharp,  stabbing,  or  burning  sensation ; 
in  the  muscles  and  bones  as  a  wearing  rheumatic  pain,  often  disturbing  the 
sleep  at  night ;  sometimes  preceding  all  local  disease;  sometimes  not  felt 
tin  it  is  far  advanced,  is  one  of  the  most  marked  symptoms  of  cancer.  This 
is  quite  independent  of  other  pain  arising  from  pressure,  distension,  or  stag- 
nation of  blood.  So  valuable  a  sign  is  pain^  that  if  after  extirpation  of  a 
doubtful  tumor,  the  patient  complains  of  neuralgia,  secondary  cancer  may 
be  almost  certainly  predicted.  This  practical  rule  was  communicated  to  the 
writer  by  his  friend  and  preceptor.  Dr.  Robert  Ferguson.  In  this  stage, 
abo,  may  occur  several  changes  in  the  nutrition  of  the  morbid  growth.     A 

'  See  case  bj  Mr.  Siblej,  of  ooncarrent  development  of  cancer  and  palmonary  tuber- 
cle ;  and  two  other  canes  in  J.  Z.  Lawrence  on  Surgical  Cancer,  1855,  p.  30. 
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portion  of  the  cells  may  undergo  disintegration  into  a  grannlar  mass ;  pre- 
ceded by  fatty  infiltration  and  formation  of  ronnd  grannlar  corpnscles ;  or 
by  a  drying  up  and  condensation ;  and  the  portions  thns  altered  form  a 
yellow  tubercular-looking  mass  mingled  with  the  rest  of  the  tumor,  which 
Miiller  described  under  the  name  reticular  cancer,  and  Lebert  as  the  phy- 
matoid,  Ecchymosis,  inflammation,  and  abscess  may  occur,  or  ulceration ; 
but  be  it  obsenred  that  ulceration  is  by  no  means  so  common  a  phenomenon 
in  cancer  as  is  generally  taught,  unless  it  be  in  hard  cancer  of  the  skin, 
breast,  or  stomach.  After  ulceration,  or  before  it,  portions  of  the  tumor 
may  soften,  or  may  slough  away ;  but  none  of  these  changes  are  curatiye ; 
for  whilst  one  part  is  perishing,  others  are  germinating  and  spreading  the 
faster.  Respecting  ulcers  which  form  in  scirrhous  growths,  we  must  obserye, 
that  neither  the  excavated  surface,  nor  the  fungous  granulations,  nor  the 
raised  and  everted,  or  excavated  edges,  nor  the  fetid  sanious  discharge, 
varied  by  hemorrhage,  are  so  characteristic  as  the  hard  and  fixed  base.  In 
some  few  cases  the  ulcer  may  heal ;  but  the  cancerous  mass  beneath  remains. 
The  constitutional  symptoms  of  this  stage  are  those  of  an  increasing  ca- 
chexia, added  to  the  detrimental  consequences  of  pain,  discharge  and  inter- 
ruption of  function.  The  complexion  becomes  sallow,  the  lips  pale,  the 
mind  despondent  (though  delirium  in  any  case  of  cancer  is  rare),  digestion 
feeble ;  the  flesh  and  strength  waste ;  and  the  bones  become  light  and  fhtgile. 

In  the  third  period,  whether  because  (as  the  author  believes)  the  blood 
has  become  saturated  with  cancerous  plasma,  or  because  a  cancerous  infec^ 
tion  has  taken  place  through  the  molecules  or  nuclei  absorbed  from  the  seat 
of  primary  deposit,  diffused  and  secondary  cancerous  growths  are  formed 
in  the  liver,  uterus,  bones,  pleura,  and  other  parts ;  and  the  increasing  func- 
tional disturbance,  added  to  the  increasing  decay  of  the  vital  qualities  of  the 
blood,  ultimately  prove  fatal. 

Proonosis. — The  final  destiny  of  a  cancerous  patient  is  pretty  certain ; 
the  time  in  which  the  disease  may  prove  fatal  lis  uncertain ;  it  is  shorter  in 
the  soft  than  in  the  hard  cancer ;  in  young  patients  than  in  the  aged ;  and 
in  cancer  of  internal  organs,  especially  if  of  vital  importance,  than  of  ex- 
ternal. Some  patients  succumb  in  a  few  months ;  others  survive,  if  carefully 
treated,  several  years ;  but  two  years,  or  three,  may  be  considered  as  more 
than  the  usual  limits. 

Treatment. — In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  know  of  no 
radically  curative  measures,  such  as  are  capable  of  removing  the  cancerous 
taint  from  the  blood,  and  of  arresting  the  growth  of  the  local  disease.  All 
that  we  can  do  is  to  check  the  disease  so  far  as  we  can,  and  make  the  patient's 
life  as  long  and  as  comfortable  as  our  means  permit. 

The  first  thing  to  be  spoken  of  is  extirpation ;  against  which  must  be 
alleged  the  facts — that  the  removal  of  one  affected  part  cannot  remove  the 
diathesis,  and  that  the  disease  is  almost  sure  to  return  in  the  original  situa- 
tion, or  in  some  other.  That  in  some  instances  outward  cancer  is  accom- 
panied by  the  disease  inwardly,  and  that  to  remove  the  former  would  be 
taking  away  only  part  of  the  disease  already  existing ;  for  instance,  in  cancer 
of  the  eye,  or  of  the  testis,  some  part  within  the  head  or  abdomen  is  com- 
monly affected  likewise,  and  operations  in  such  cases  are  most  rarely  success- 
ful. That  some  patients  are  killed  by  the  operation  itself;  and  that  some 
have  died  from  being  operated  on  for  what  afterwards  proved  to  be  no  cancer 
at  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  favor  of  extirpation  it  must  be  said  that  life  may 
undoubtedly  often  be  prolonged  by  it.  That  if  the  disease  does  return,  an 
operation,  thanks  to  chloroform,  may  be  painless,  and  the  interval  one  of 
4iealth  and  comfort ;  and  that  it  is  possible  the  disease  may  not  be  cancer, 
but  some  other  growth  which  excision  might  cure. 
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The  first  point  the  surgeon  should  consider  is,  whether  an  operation  can 
be  performed  without  danger  to  life  ;  for  it  would  be  both  useless  and  un- 
justifiable to  perform  it,  if  the  health  were  so  completely  broken  down,  or 
Tisceral  disease  so  advanced,  that  the  patient  was  liable  to  sink  after  it,  or 
if  the  diseased  mass  were  so  adherent  or  extensive  that  it  could  not  be  re- 
moved effectaally,  so  that  the  wound  made  by  the  operation  would  not  heal. 

The  methods  of  extirpation  are  two — the  knife,  and  caustics.  The  knife 
is  undoubtedly  to  be  preferred  in  all  cases  as  the  more  merciful ;  and  de- 
cidedly so  if  the  tumor  is  circumscribed,  and  can  be  removed  entire,  leaving 
a  wound  capable  of  healing  by  the  first  intention,  so  as  to  give  the  patient 
the  chance  of  the  most  rapid  recovery  possible. 

Caustics,  or  astringent  substances  used  assiduously,  and  in  sufficient 
strength  to  shrivel  up  and  kill  the  diseased  tissue,  are  of  the  greatest  service 
in  cases  for  which  the  knife  is  not  available.  In  the  case,  for  instance,  of 
an  open  fetid  sore,  or  of  a  j>rotruding  mass  giving  issue  to  blood  or  to  fetid 
sanious  discharge,  the  chloride  of  zinc,  in  the  form  of  BurneWs  solution^  is 
an  admirable  thing.  The  writer  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  using  it  in 
cancer  of  the  womb ;  and  its  powers  of  cliecking  fetid  discharge  and  bleed- 
ing, of  allaying  burning  pain,  and  of  causing  soft  masses  to  shrink,  are  groat. 
It  may  be  applied  in  varying  strength  according  to  circumstances ;  so  dilute 
aa  to  be  a  mild  astringent  and  deodorizer,  or  so  concentrated  as  to  be  a 
powerful  caustic.  The  j)oint  seems  to  be  to  deaden  the  surface,  then  to  get 
it  to  absorb  as  much  of  the  chloride  as  possible,  so  as  to  taji  a  considerable 
depth,  and  to  continue  the  process  till  the  whole  of  a  diseased  mass  comes 
out  as  a  slough. 

One  part  of  the  solution  to  64  of  water  is  a  good  proportion  to  begin 
with,  but  it  may  be  increased.     F.  117. 

There  are  other  caustics  in  great  variety  from  which  the  surgeon  may 
make  his  choice,*  such  as  Manec's  arsenical  paste,  or  Canquoin's  chloride  of 
tine  paste,  descrilxjd  at  p.  9(5.  Dr.  Simpson  recommends  the  sulplnite  of 
sine  dried  and  powdered,  and  sprinkled  on  the  sore,  or  made  into  a  paste 
with  glycerine  or  lard,  in  tlie  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  the  sulphate  to  a 
drachm  of  glycerine,  or  two  drachms  of  lard.  It  is  not  deliquescent,  and 
like  the  chloride  does  not  attack  sound  surfaces.  The  concentrated  sul- 
phuric or  nitric  acid,  made  into  a  paste  witli  tow,  saffron,  sawdust,  or 
asbestos,  is  an  efficient  though  less  manageable  caustic ;  the  concentrated 
solution  of  chloride  of  iron,  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  the  permanganate 
of  potassa,  and  various  other  caustics  may  be  mentioned,  but  the  sulphate  or 
chloride  of  zinc  appears  the  best. 

If  it  be  desired  to  penetrate  deeply  into  a  large  mass  of  cancerous  tissue 
it  may  be  done  in  three  ways — by  deadening  the  surface  with  chloride  of 
zinc,  and  then  cutting  through  the  slougli  nearly  down  to  the  living  part, 
and  in.serting  more  of  the  caustic  into  the  incisions — or  by  puncturing  and 
injecting  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  chloride  of  iron,  as  is  done  for  naevus — 
or  by  inserting  into  the  diseased  mass  small  lozenges  or  stijlels  composed  of 
chloride  of  zinc,  flour  and  water,  baked  till  tliey  are  hard  enough.* 

In  the  case  of  cancerous  masses  which  are  so  adherent  and  extensive  that 
they  cannot  be  removed  by  the  knife,  and  in  whidi  the  skin  is  not  yet  ulce- 
rated, we  believe  that  puncture  and  the  injection,  or  insertion  just  described. 
80  a*,  if  possible,  to  eradicate  the  tumor  with  as  little  destructicm  of  skin 
as  possible,  is  the  best  plan,  if  any  plan  of  extirpation  be  determined  <»n. 

Since  the  preceding  edition  of  this  work  was  published,  an  American  plan 

*  An  inUsresting  aocoant  of  them  all  is  given  by  Mr.  Spencer  Wells,  Med.  Times, 
Julv  11,  1^57.     See  also  Simp^jon,  Med.  Times.  Jan.  17,  l?:')?. 

'Me^l.  Times,  Feb.  7,  1857,  p.  144.     [AUo  Simpson,  (Uiu.  Lect.  Diseanes  of  Women, 
page  Sb.     (PhiU.  I860.)] 
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or  treating  cancer  has  risen,' floarished,  and  decayed  in  London,  by  which 
the  public  were  promised,  not  merely  that  local  deposita  should  be  remoTed, 
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but  that  the  disease  should  be  eradicated  from  the  blood.  [To  style  the 
treatment  practised  by  a  charlatan  born  in  America,  an  American  plan  of 
treating  cancer,  is  not  a  correct  mode  of  expression.  The  plan  was  not  an 
American  plan,  but  the  plan  of  a  quack,  and  it  was  practised  as  such.  Here 
we  do  not  say.  East  Indian  plan  of  treating  consamption,  Polish  plan  of 
treating  cataract,  Army  and  Navy  plan  of  treating  strictnre,  or  English  plan 
of  treating  deafness.]  The  means  employed  were,  destruction  of  the  skin 
by  nitric  acid,  and  of  the  cancer  by  chloride  of  zinc,  introdnced  into  incisions 
made  in  the  first  slough.  The  chloride  was  mixed  with  a  red  root — the 
sangniiiaria — which  has  some  stimulating  properties,  but,  so  far  as  cancer  is 
concerned,  is  inert.  What  tlie  nature  and  results  of  this  treatment  were,  so 
far  as  the  writer  has  had  the  opportunity  of  learning,  may  he  gathered  from 
the  following  memorandum  of  one  case  : — 

On  May  15th,  I85T,  he  saw  a  lady,  ret.  46,  wife  of  a  clergyman  ;  child- 
leas;  fifteen  years  ago  she  struck  the  left  breast;  a  lump  ensued,  slowly 
increased,  and  became  of  late  very  painful ;  a  gland  in  the  axilla  was  also 
enlarged  and  painful ;  she  suffered  severe  pain  in  the  tumors,  and  aljove  the 
clavicle  in  the  neck ;  she  had  been  seen  by  several  surgeons  during  the  lust 
five  years,  all  of  whom  said  that  the  case  was  not  fit  for  an  operation.  In 
March,  1S5T,  she  put  herself  under  the  care  of  a  gentleman  who  professed 
to  cure  cancer.  On  the  25th,  a  large  portion  of  the  skin  of  the  bosora 
(including  the  nipple),  and  over  the  gland  was  destroyed  by  nitric  acid ; 
after  this,  the  slough  was  gently  cut  through,  and  various  substances  inserted 
into  the  cuts;  the  pain  was  most  agonizing,  and  brought  on  violent  flooding; 
she  sat  in  bed  hour  after  hour,  rocking  herself  in  agony ;  the  discharge  was 
very  profuse ;  but  an  essential  part  of  the  treatment  was  that  she  was  not 
allowed  to  keep  her  bed,  but  was  taken  daily  into  the  open  air  in  an  easy 
cliair ;  she  lived  well,  and  drank  plenty  of  wine.  In  December  tlie  writer 
saw  her  again  ;  she  said  that  the  first  slough  had  been  six  weeks  in  separat- 
ing, and  that  it  waa  obliged  to  lie  removed  by  scissors  ;  that  the  wound  was 
six  months  in  healing,  if  healed  it  could  he  said  to  be  ;  for  it  had  left  a  large, 
tense,  red,  thin  cicatrix  adherent  to  the  ribs,  which  cracked  and  bled  every 
time  she  coughed.  Her  breathing  was  difficult,  her  cough  severe,  there 
were  swellings  above  the  clavicle,  and  evidently  cancerous  deposit  iu  the 
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chest  She  was  greatly  emaciated ;  strength  and  appetite  gone ;  pain  con- 
stant. At  the  first  interview  she  was  hopeful,  and  said  she  had  been  relieved 
of  the  neuralgic  pains  above  the  clavicle  ;  at  this  second  interview  she  con- 
demned the  whole  treatment  as  a  delusion.  She  assured  the  writer  that 
three  ladies  who  had  begun  the  treatment  in  March,  when  she  did,  were 
already  dead ;  and  she  followed  them  in  February,  1858.  So  this  poor 
creature  had  passed  the  last  year  of  her  life  in  unutterable  torture. 

So  much  for  extirpation.  But  the  very  hopelessness  of  the  disease  ought 
to  stimulate  the  surgeon  to  use  every  effort  to  delay  its  course  and  soothe 
the  patient's  sufferings.  The  growth  of  the  tumor  may  in  8om£  cases  be 
checked  by  the  incessant  application  of  cold,  by  means  of  bladders  filled  with 
ice,  or  with  a  freezing  mixture,  on  Dr.  James  Amott's  plan — or,  by  pressure, 
with  Dr.  N.  Amott's  slack  air  cushion.  Powerful  astringentSy  as  the  tannic 
and  gallic  acids,  may  delay  the  growth  of,  and  check  oozing  from  a  rapidly- 
growing  soft  cancer.     F.  186. 

2.  Antiphlogistic  measures  are  quite  powerless  against  cancer ;  but  when  it 
is  mixed  with  some  degree  of  common  inflammatory  effusion,  which  is  apt 
to  give  a  great  impetus  to  the  cancerous  growth,  a  few  leeches,  cold  applica- 
tions, and  alterative  doses  of  Plummer's  pill  may  be  of  great  service. 

3.  TonicSf  and  especially  the  iodide  and  other  preparations  of  iron,  and  qui- 
nine, are  desirable  in  order  to  assist  in  forming  healthy  blood,  and  enabling 
the  system  to  withstand  the  ravages  of  the  disease. 

4.  Specific  remedies — such  as  iodine  and  its  preparations,  bromine,  arse- 
nic, and  ergot  of  rye — are  not  known  to  be  of  service. 

5.  Narcotics  may  be  given  most  unreservedly,  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
duing the  gnawing  pain  and  irritation  which  tend  rapidly  to  exliaust  the 
nervous  system.  Opium  in  the  solid  form,  given  regularly  and  boldly,  is 
the  sheet-anchor.     Conium  and  other  remedies  of  its  class  may  be  tried. 

6.  As  local  applications^  during  the  earlier  stages,  fine  cotton  wool  dusted 
with  iodide  of  lead,  and  an  occasional  painting  with  tincture  of  aconite,  or 
application  of  a  bladder  of  ice,  or  of  a  lukewarm  lead  and  opium  lotion,  to 
relieve  the  neuralgic  pain. 

For  the  ulcerated  stage  the  local  remedies  may  be  arranged  under  the 
following  heads  : — 1.  The  soothing,  including  the  opiate  and  conium  lotions, 
F.  120,  on  lint  covered  with  oiled  silk;  poultices,  F.  157,  medicated  with 
the  same  remedies;  chalk,  lead,  and  bismuth  ointments.  2.  The  gently 
stimulating;  as  the  black- wash,  carrot  poultice,  yeast  poultice,  weak  zinc 
or  nitrate)  of  silver  lotions.  3.  The  astringent ;  as  the  lotions  of  iron  and 
tannin,  F.  128,  131 ;  or  poultice  of  bread  and  powdered  matico.  4.  The 
antiseptic ;  as  lotions  of  the  chloride  of  lime  or  of  zinc,  or  of  creasote ;  of 
acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead,  or  Condy's  disinfecting  fluid.  We  may  add  that 
poultices  should  not  be  applied  too  warm ;  and  that  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  let  the  skin  around  become  pimpled  or  excoriated.  If  it  should,  the 
tannin  lotion,  or  bismuth  ointment,  are  the  best  applications.  A  flat  bag 
of  peat  charcoal,  dry,  and  wrapped  in  flannel,  may  be  laid  over  the  wound, 
to  absorb  effluvia. 

7.  The  general  health  and  strength  must  be  carefully  looked  to,  since 
whatever  disorders  these  will  hasten  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Good 
diet,  cod-liver  oil,  change  of  air,  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  means  for  securing 
a  proper  action  of  the  eliminative  organs,  will  greatly  aid  in  prolonging 
life,  and  in  lessening  the  sufferings  which  our  art  cannot  prevent. 

SECTION  X. — ELEPHANTIASIS  ARABUM. 

Under  the  term  Elephantiasis,  two  dissimilar  diseases  have  been  con- 
founded.     One,  the  Elephantiasis,  so  vividly  described  by  Aretaeus,  the 
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Elephantiasis  Grsecorum^  which  begins  by  tubercular  swellings  of  the  face ; 
the  Other,  the  Elephantiasis  Arahum,  which  we  propose  to  describe  here. 
It  consists  in  a  slow  hypertrophy  of  the  skin,  areolar  tissue,  and  bones, 
and  in  their  infiltration  with  a  peculiar  cacoplastic  deposit.  The  •epi- 
dermis is  thickened  and  the  papillae  enlarged,  biU  not  much:  the  true 
skin  is  immensely  thickened  :  its  fibrous  structure  dense,  and  almost  rigid  : 
the  areolar  tissue  thickened,  its  areolae  expanded,  and  filled  with  oily  or 
gelatinous-looking  stuff.  In  cases  which  the  writer  has  examined,  the 
microscopical  appearances  were  those  of  hypertrophy  of  the  tissues  in- 
volved.    The  bones  also  of  the  affected  limb  became  enlarged  and  heavy. 

This  is  peculiarly  a  disease  of  warm  climates.  The  dark  races  are  more 
liable  to  it  than  the  fair.  In  India,  it  is  particularly  liable  to  attack  the 
scrotum,  which  it  converts  into  a  huge  tumor.  (See  Scrotal  Tumor.)  In 
the  West  Indies  the  leg  is  its  favorite  seat,  hence  the  term  Barhadoes  leg. 

The  best  description  of  it  is  that  given  by  Mr.  Dalton,  an  able  prac- 
titioner of  Guiana ;  ^  and  from  this  it  plainly  appears,  that  it  is  from  the 
first  a  constitutional  malady.  It  begins  insidiously  with  feverish  or  aguish 
symptoms,  pain  in  the  leg  about  to  be  attacked,  firm  doughy  swelling  re- 
sembling that  of  phlegmasia  alba  dolens^  and  some  tenderness  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands.  In  the  course  of  months,  or  perhaps  of  years,  the  patient 
suffers  a  frequent  repetition  of  these  attacks ;  the  limb  becomes  permanently 
swelled,  and  in  confirmed  cases  presents  a  huge,  misshapen,  useless  mass,  like 
the  leg  of  an  elephant ;  hard,  and  almost  insensible  to  the  touch,  yet  painful. 
A  fetid  serous  discharge  is  liable  to  ooze  from  the  skin ;  or  ulcers  may  form, 
and  if  not  very  extensive,  may  diminish  the  pain,  and  seem  to  eliminate  a 
something  noxious.    • 

Treatment. — The  usual  thing  proposed  is  the  knife ;  but  Mr.  Dalton 
has  shown  that  in  the  earlier  stages  the  disease  may  be  at  least  controlled, 
if  not  checked.  The  remedies  he  proposes,  are,  first,  a  course  of  thorough 
eliminatives,  purgatives,  and  emetics  ;  followed  by  tonics.  Afterwards,  the 
limb  should  be  thoroughly  and  tightly  bandaged.  Fomentations  with  as- 
tringent decoctions  and  lotions ;  the  preparations  of  iodine,  diuretics,  and  a 
small  issue  on  the  outside  of  the  thigh  are  the  remedies  for  the  later  stages. 
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The  Diagnosis  of  cancer  implies — 1,  its  distinction  from  other  tumors  in 
the  living  body,  which  is  chiefly  based  upon  its  uncircumscribed  and  adhe- 
rent nature,  and  the  severe  and  increasing  pain  and  cachexia,  which  are 
sure  to  be  present,  if  it  has  existed  any  time,  or  if  it  exists  in  many  separate 
organs  ;  2,  its  distinction  anatomically  after  removal ;  and  here  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  one  absolute,  physical  sign,  is  the  cancer-cell,  or  nu- 
cleus, detected  by  the  microscope. 

The  student,  who  wishes  to  ascertain  the  microscopic  nature  of  a  tumor, 
should  first  carefully  note  its  consistence,  color,  and  general  appearance. 
Then  he  should  divide  it  by  a  clean  incision,  and  note  carefully  whether  any 
liquid  exudes  from  the  cut  surface,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  slight  i)ressure. 
If  the  liquid  is  mere  serum,  tinged  with  l)l()()d,  the  tumor  probably  belongs 
to  the  fibrous  or  fibro-plastic  species,  in  which  the  cell-structures  are  suHi- 
ciently  developed  to  be  coherent  (<ee  p.  114).  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  milky 
or  gruelly  juice  exudes,  easily  nnxable  with  water,  this  must  be  carefully 
searched  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  solid  substances  wMch  give  the 
milky  appearances.  They  nmy  be  pus,  or  granular  corpuscles,  or  epithelium ; 
but  if,  on  repeated  examination,  they  present  the  characters  of  cancer-cells, 

1  Lancet,  1846,  vol.  ii.  p.  453. 
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or  naclei,  the  diagnosis  is  complete.  If  no  juice  is  yielded,  the  tumor  may 
be  examined  in  sections.  [It  happens  sometimes  that  no  juice  can  be  ob- 
tained from  cancer,  when  examined  immediately  after  removal,  but  can  be 
had  in  abundance  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  when  the  amorphous  matter 
in  the  cancerous  tissue  has  undergone  a  certain  softening.] 

1 .  Injiammatory  induration  is  in61trating  and  adherent,  but  never  causes 
so  hard,  lumpy,  and  distinct  a  tumor  as  cancer.  It  contains  fibro-plastic,  or 
pus-cells. 

2.  Soft  cancer  may  present  such  apparent  fluctuation  as  to  be  mistaken 
for  abscess  ;  but  its  greater  elasticity  and  inequality  of  surface  may  serve  as 
distinctions. 

3.  Ulcerated  cancer  is  distinguished  from  any  simple  ulcer,  and  from 
lupus,  by  the  pre-existence  of  cancerous  tumor,  and  by  its  hard  and  im- 
movable, and  extending  base.  From  the  ulcer  of  epitheliomaf  it  is  differ- 
enced by  the  warty  origin,  and  the  hypertrophy  of  the  cutaneous  papillae  of 
the  latter.  But  as  the  two  affections  may  coexist,  and  as  extirpation  is  the 
remedy  for  each,  it  is  important  to  attend  to  the  microscopic  differences  of 
structure,  in  order  that  it  may  be  known  whether  it  is  the  almost  surely  fatal 
cancer,  or  the  possibly  curable  epithelioma,  that  the  surgeon  has  to  deal  with. 
If  cancer,  there  will  be  found  the  cancer-cells,  or  if  not,  an  abundance  of 
cancer  nuclei,  with  one  to  three  nucleoli ;  and  in  most  cases  of  cutaneous 
cancer,  melanotic  infiltration.  On  the  contrary,  in  epithelioma  there  will  be 
found  the  epithelial  cell,  in  every  variety,  with  their  large,  flattened,  and 
often  folded  walls,  with  nuclei^  smaller  proportionably  than  those  of  cancer 
(for  the  nuclei  of  epithelial  cells  are  mostly  of  the  same  size,  nearly  in  every 
cell ;  they  do  not  grow  with  the  cell,  as  cancer  nuclei  do),  and  there  are  the 
concentric  pellets  or  asparagus-like  rolls  of  epithelium.  But  as  Lebert  well 
observes,  it  is  very  possible  that  some  epithelial  cells  may  be  found  so  like 
some  cancer-cells  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  distinguish  between  them.  In 
any  case,  however,  it  is  the  character  of  the  great  mass,  and  not  of  individual, 
possibly  exceptional,  specimens  that  should  be  regarded.  Moreover,  epi- 
thelial tumors  yield  no  juice ;  or  if  a  liquid  be  squeezed  out,  or  scraped  up, 
it  does  not  mix  uniformly  with  water,  as  pus  and  cancer  juice  do,  but  runs 
into  clotty  or  leafy  masses,  composed  of  large  numbers  of  adherent  cells, 
with  clear  water  in  the  interstices  of  the  masses. 

It  is  sometimes  stated  that  cancer  maybe  diagnosed  by  the  microscopical 
apjtearances  of  the  discharge.  But  this  is  fallacious.  The  cancer-cell 
would  perish  on  an  ulcerating  surface,  and  could  scarcely  be  distinguished 
amidst  the  pus  and  ichor  present.  Ulcerated  epithelioma  may  be  more  easily 
distinguished,  because  epithelium  is  less  destructible  apd  more  likely  to  come 
off  in  coherent  masses.  The  cut  at  p.  120  represents  a  papilla  from  epithe- 
lioma of  the  bladder,  found  in  the  urine,  and  diagnosed  during  the  patient's 
life. 

4.  Soft  cancer  of  the  fungus  hasmatodes  variety,  when  abundantly  vascular 
and  pulsating,  may  be  mistaken  for  an  erectile  tumor,  or  aneurism  by  anas- 
tomosis. But  the  long,  perhaps  congenital,  duration  of  the  erectile  tumor, 
with  the  fact  that  the  pulsating  cancer  must  be  of  very  rapid  growth,  and 
that  the  erectile  tumor  can  generally  be  emptied  by  steady  and  continued 
pressure,  are  leading  diagnostic  marks. 

5.  Glandular  hypertrophy  (chronic  mammxiry  tumor  of  the  breast)  may 
be  distinguished  by  its  finely-grained  surface,  like  that  of  the  fully  developed 
gland  during  lactation ;  by  its  mobility ;  and  by  the  absence  of  adherence 
to  the  skin,  of  retraction  of  the  nipple,  of  swelling  of  the  lymphatics,  and 
of  serious  derangement  of  the  health. 

6.  Enlargement  of  the  lymphaiic  glandi<  may  be  distinguished  from  can- 
cer by  the  circumstance,  that  if  one  only  is  aliccied,  it  presents  a  smooth, 
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aniform,  or  lobulated  surface ;  that  it  is  not  adherent ;  and  that  it  is  neither 
60  hard  as  the  hard,  nor  so  soft  as  the  soft  cancer.  If  several  glands  are 
enlarged,  thej  are  not  adherent  to  each  other ;  they  do  not  increase  at  the 
same  rate  as  cancer  does,  nor  affect  the  general  health. 

7.  Tuberculosis  differs  from  cancer  in  affecting  by  preference  the  lungs 
and  lymphatic  ganglia  in  young  subjects ;  whereas  the  eye  and  bones  in  the 
young,  and  the  breast,  womb,  and  stomach,  in  the  old,  are  the  favorite  seats 
of  cancer.  Tubercular  deposit  may  continue  for  any  indefinite  time,  and 
may  be  perfectly  eliminated  by  suppuration,  or  may  undergo  earthy  transfor- 
mation ;  and  the  general  health  may  improve  in  time  ;  not  so  with  cancer. 
Tubercular  deposit  has  no  vascularity  of  its  own  ;  and  its  small  cells,  desti- 
tute of  nuclei  and  nucleoli,  mixed  with  solid  amorphous  matter,  not  floating 
free  in  a  special  juice  like  those  of  cancer,  and  not  readily  and  equally  dif- 
fusible through  water,  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  cancer-cells. 

8.  Fibrous  Tumors  present  a  rounded,  smooth,  firm,  elastic  surface ;  non- 
adherent, and  not  softer  at  some  parts  than  at  others;  the  neighboring 
lymphatic  glands  are  unaffected,  and  they  may  acquire  large  dimensions 
without  serious  cachexia.  After  extirpation,  the  naked  eye  will  recognize 
the  white  fibrous  tissue,  with  few  vessels,  and  no  infiltrating  juice  containing 
cancer-cells. 

9.  Enchondroma  differs  from  cancer  in  the  circumscribed  nature  of  the 
tumors,  which  leave  the  articulations  and  other  neighboring  parts  intact ;  in 
their  smooth  rounded  surface ;  and  in  their  not  producing  cachexia,  even 
though  multiple  and  of  long  duration.  Microscopic  analysis  shows  cartilage- 
cells  imbedded  in  a  hyaline  substance.  But  supposing  that  some  of  these 
cells  are  set  free  by  the  softening  down  of  the  intercellular  substance,  in 
which  case  they  may  have  some  resemblance  to  cancer-cells,  or  even  that  a 
portion  of  enchondroma  is  contained  in  a  cancerous  growth,  a  little  atten- 
tion will  prevent  error. 

10.  Lastly,  the  Fibro-plastic  Tumor  seems  more  nearly  allied  to  cancer 
in  development  and  clinical  history  than  any  other  except  epithelioma,  and 
often  closely  resembles  it  in  rapidity  of  growth.  Yet  it  usually  differs  from 
it  in  having  its  surface  regularly  and  uniformly  lobulated,  and  of  uniform 
consistence ;  it  is  usually  circumscribed  and  non-adherent,  unless  it  has  been 
subject  to  inflammation ;  it  docs  not  usually  infiltrate  other  textures,  nor 
affect  the  general  health.  In  its  microscopic  elements,  whether,  as  Lebert 
observes,  it  be  of  the  soft,  gelatinous,  or  of  the  red,  fleshy  variety,  there  is 
an  entire  absence  of  cancer-cells,  and  the  constant  existence  of  fibro-plastic 
cells,  depicted  at  p.  50,  and  every  series  of  forms  between  mere  nuclei  and 
fibres  elongated  and  fusiform.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  tumors 
are  exceedingly  apt  to  return  after  extirpation ;  that  possibly  they  may  be- 
come multiple ;  or  even  after  extirpation  be  replaced  by  cancer. 

The  Myeloid  Tumor^  which  probably  ought  to  be  treated  of  as  a  special 
affection  of  bone,  may  be  distinguished  by  the  large  mother-cells,  depicted 
at  p.  114. 


PART   III. 

DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  INJURIES. 


CHAPTER     I. 

BRUISES  AND   SUBCUTANEOUS  INJURIES. 
SECTION  I. — INTRODUCTION. 

Definition. — Injuries,  consisting  in  the  division  of  various  tissues,  with- 
out wound  of  the  skin ;  or  if  with  a  wound  of  the  skin,  one  which  is  very 
Blight  and  quickly  healed. 

This  definition  includes  bruises  or  contusions^  that  is,  injuries  inflicted  by 
blows  with  blunt  weapons,  as  well  as  strains  or  sprains^  which  consist  in 
the  rupture  of  tendinous  or  ligamentous  fibres,  by  over-stretching ;  besides 
simple  fractures  and  dislocations,  and  those  subcutaneous  wounds  which 
are  made  by  surgeons  in  tenotomy  and  other  operations. 

Pathology. — There  is  a  great  distinction  between  injuries  without  and 
with  wound  of  skin ;  for,  as  Hunter  said,  wounds  "  in  which  the  parts  do 
not  communicate  externally  seldom  inflame,  while  those  of  the  second  order 
commonly  both  inflame  and  suppurate." 

The  general  progress  of  subcutaneous  injuries  is  this.  At  first  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  pain  from  the  injury,  consisting  in  a  perpetuation  of  the 
original  sensation  of  injury.  There  is  some  amount  of  extravasation  from 
the  bloodvessels,  which  are  torn  ;  and  there  will  be  probably  in  twenty-four 
hours  some  amount  of  throbbing  or  injiammaiory  pain,  with  an  increase  of 
swelling,  from  inflammatory  exudation.  But  if  the  case  does  well,  all  in- 
flammation soon  ceases;  inflammatory  exudation  and  effused  blood  are 
absorbed ;  and  there  is  an  exudation  of  pure,  plastic  material,  which  fills 
the  gap  of  the  severed  muscle,  tendon,  or  bone,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
which  infiltrates  slightly  the  adjoining  portions  of  tissue.  This  soon  begins 
to  organize  itself,  after  the  manner  of  nucleated  blastema,  described  in  the 
Chapter  on  Repair,  and  becomes  a  fibrous  tissue,  by  which  any  severed  parts 
are  united. 

If  the  blood  be  in  a  diseased  state,  and  charged  with  material  for  inflam- 
matory exudation,  or  if  the  reparative  material  be  injured  or  disturbed,  a 
subcutaneous  iiyuiy  may  lead  to  abscess. 

The  reason  why  a  subcutaneous  injury  should  be  so  much  less  dangerous 
than  one  in  which  the  skin  is  divided — why,  for  example,  a  simple  fracture 
or  dislocation  should  be  comparatively  safe,  whilst  a  compound  fracture  or 
dislocation  is  a  highly  dangerous  accident,  appears  to  be  this ;  that  the 
wound  in  the  skin  may  be  easily  hindered  from  uniting  by  a  variety  of 
disturbing  causes ;  and  that  the  exudation,  in  contact  with  the  air  and  ex- 
ternal bodies,  is  liable  to  undergo  decomposition;  and  that  the  state  of 
decomposition  may  spread  throughout  the  wound,  and  give  rise  to  various 
local  and  constitutional  disturbances,  varying  from  slight  inflammation,  or 
soppuration,  to  pyemia. 

Treatment, — ^The  general  indications  are,  to  put  the  injured  part  into  an 
easy  posture  and  keep  it  at  perfect  rest ;  to  apply  moderate  pressure,  so  as 
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to  check  exudation  ;  to  soothe  pain,  purify  the  blood,  and  so  prevent  iuflam- 
luation  and  induce  speedy  repair. 

SECTION  n. — BRUISES  AND  ECCHYMOSIS. 

Definition. — A  bruise  or  contusion  sifrnifies  an  injury  inflicted  by  some 
blunt  object,  without  perforation  of  the  skin. 

Bruises  may  be  divided  into  three  degrees.  1.  Those  which  produce  some 
laceration  of  small  vessels  in  the  areolar  tissue,  and  perhaps  some  division 
of  muscular  fibre,  accompanied  with  ordinary  ecchymosis. 

2.  A  large  vessel  may  be  ruptured,  so  that  blood  is  effused  in  considerable 
quantity,  and  tears  up  the  cellular  tissue,  in  which  it  coagulates ;  or  if  an 
artery  is  ruptured,  a  false  or  diffused  aneurism  may  be  the  result. 

3.  The  tissue  may  be  irretrievably  pnlpified  and  disorganized;  as  happens 
from  the  contact  of  a  spent  cannon-ball,  for  instance. 

Ecchymosis. — When  ecchymosis  has  been  produced  in  the  skin  or  imme- 
diately beneath  it,  there  appears  a  swelling  of  a  reddish  color,  which  speedily 
becomes  black.  On  the  third  day  it  is  violet,  and  the  margin,  which  was  at 
first  well  defined,  is  found  to  be  faint  and  diffused.  About  the  fifth  or  sixth 
day  the  color  becomes  green ;  on  the  seventh  or  eighth,  yellow ;  and  it  gradu- 
ally disappears  about  the  tenth  or  twelfth — sooner  or  later,  according  to  the 
vigor  of  the  individual,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  effused. 

If  an  ecchymosis  be  formed  in  the  cellular  tissue  without  injury  of  the  skin, 
no  discoloration  may  appear  for  twenty-four  hours ;  and  if  it  be  more  deeply 
seated  among  the  muscles  it  will  not  affect  the  skin  for  some  days,  and  may 
then  appear  at  a  part  quite  remote  from  the  seat  of  injury ;  and,  in  this  last 
rase,  will  usually  be  in  the  form  of  irregular  yellow  spots,  marbled  with  green 
and  blue.* 

Causes. — Ecchymosis  may  be  produced  by  many  other  causes  besides 
contusions.  It  is  a  symptom  of  certain  diseases,  as  scurvy,  purpura,  and 
the  last  stage  of  fevers.  It  may  be  a  consequence  of  oblique  wounds,  which 
do  not  permit  the  blood  to  flow  freely  out ;  of  spasms,  and  other  violent 
contractions  of  the  muscles ;  it  may  also  be  caused  by  suction  (as  after  leech 
bites),  especially  in  a  part  where  the  skin  is  thin.  It  may  further  be  simu- 
lated by  the  application  of  coloring  matters  to  the  skin.  Lastly,  ecchymosis 
produced  during  life  may  require  to  be  distinguished  from  various  appear- 
ances arising  after  death. 

Diagnosis. — Ecchymosis  produced  by  suction  may  be  distinguished  from 
that  which  is  the  result  of  injury,  by  being  generally  in  the  form  of  small 
round  spots,  and  situated  on  the  inside  of  the  arms  or  female  breasts ;  and 
the  surgeon  required  to  decide  on  the  cause  of  such  marks  should  consider 
whether  they  correspond  in  their  appearance  to  the  date  which  is  assigned 
to  them. 

Artificial  discoloration  of  the  skin  may  be  distinguished  from  ecchymosis 
by  its  being  generally  in  round  or  irregular  spots,  fringed  at  the  edges." 

Ecchymosis  produced  during  life  may  be  distinguished  from  the  livid  dis- 
coloration of  incipi4*nt  putrefaction,  or  that  which  is  caused  by  the  gravita- 
tion of  blood  in  a  dead  body,  by  noticing  that,  in  the  first  case,  blood  is 
effused  into  the  cellular  tissue,  and  is  incorporated  with  the  cutis,  which  is 
thickened  ;  whereas  in  the  two  latter  cases,  the  blackness  will  be  confined  to 
the  surface  of  the  cutis,  and  if  blood  is  effused  into  the  cellular  tissue,  it  will 
be  only  at  some  depending  part,  and  will  be  fluid,  and  not  coagulated.* 

>  Devergie,  MMecine  Legale,  Paris,  1836,  tome  ii.  p.  57.  [Briand  et  Chand6,  M6de- 
cine  Ugale,  Paris,  1852,  p.  309.] 

'  Fallot,  de  la  ISiiunlaiion  et  de  la  Dissimnlation  des  Maladies,  Bruxelles,  1836,  p.  67. 
'  Beck's  Medical  Jurisprudeuoe.     [Briaud  et  Chand^,  op,  cit,  p.  3b5.] 
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Treatmbnt. — The  indications  are  (1)  to  check  extravasation  of  blood ; 
(2)  to  prevent  inflammation ;  (3)  and  afterwards  to  produce  absorption  of 
the  effused  fluids  and  restore  the  use  of  the  parts. 

The  bruised  part  should,  if  possible,  be  placed  in  a  raised  position ;  and 
cold  or  iced  water,  or  a  bladder  containing  ice,  F.  114,  should  be  applied  at 
once  ;  and  a  sufficient  number  of  leeches,  if  there  are  signs  of  inflammatory 
pain  and  swelling,  but  not  otherwise.  These  measures,  together  with  rest, 
moderate  purgatives,  and  not  too  full  a  diet,  will  suffice  for  the  first  two  indi- 
cations ;  whilst  the  third  will  be  fulfilled  by  friction  with  stimulating  liniments, 
and  a  bandage  after  tenderness  has  subsided. 

If  the  effusion  of  blood  is  great — if  the  skin  is  so  tense  that  it  will  inevit- 
ably either  burst  or  slough — an  incision  may  be  made  into  the  swelling,  but 
It  is  better  avoided.  Then  the  clot  will  be  gradually  extruded  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  cavity,  and  a  simple  granulating  wound  will  be  left.  But  it 
is  very  bad  practice  to  squeeze  out  the  coagulum,  as  the  bleeding  might  be 
brought  on  afresh,  and  severe  inflammation  be  excited.* 

If  an  artery  of  considerable  size  is  lacerated,  which  will  be  known  by  tlie 
situation  of  the  contusion,  and  the  great  and  rapid  swelling,  the  case  must 
be  treated  as  a  diffused  aneurism. 

Fingers  or  toes,  however  severely  bruised,  should  not  be  hastily  amputated. 
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WOUNDS. 


Definition. — ^Wounds  are  commonly  defined  to  be  solutions  of  coniinuity, 
or  separations  by  external  violence  of  parts  which  ought  to  be  united. 

Varieties. — The  incised  wounds,  or  those  made  with  clean-cutting  instru- 
ments ;  the  punctured,  or  those  made  by  instruments  whose  length  greatly 
exceeds  their  breadth,  including  stabs,  and  pricks  of  all  sorts ;  the  lacerated, 
in  which  parts  are  torn ;  and  the  contused,  or  those  effected  by  bruising,  are 
the  chief  varieties. 

The  incised  are  produced  with  the  least  violence,  and  generally  admit 
most  easily  of  repair.  The  punctured  are  dangerous  from  their  depth,  and 
from  the  possibility  that  deep  bloodvessels  or  viscera  may  be  injured,  or  that 
deep-seated  extravasation  of  blood,  or  abscess,  may  follow.  The  lacerated 
and  contused  wounds  are  produced  with  greater  violence,  less  likely  to  heal, 
and  more  prone  to  slough  or  suppurate.  They  do  not,  however,  in  general, 
bleed  so  much  as  incised  wounds,  because  arteries,  when  torn,  contract  more 
than  when  cut. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  all  wounds  comprises  four  indications : — 
1,  to  check  bleeding ;  2,  to  remove  foreign  bodies  ;  3,  to  bring  the  divided 
parts  into  their  natural  position  and  keep  tlicm  in  union ;  4,  to  promote 
adhesion. 

(1)  To  cfieck  bleeding,  moderate  pressure,  a  raised  position,  and  the 
application  of  cold,  will  be  sufficient  in  most  cases ;  but  if  an  artery  have 
been  wounded,  or  the  bleeding  prove  obstinate,  the  measures  must  be 
adopted  which  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  Chapters  on  Wounds  of  Arteries 
and  of  Teins. 

(2)  The  removal  of  foreign  bodies,  if  any  are  in  the  wound,  should  be 
effected  as  soon  as  possible,  by  the  fingers  or  by  forceps,  or  sponge  and 

*  Hauler  on  the  Blood,  part  ii.  chap.  ii.  sect.  i. 
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water.     Dirt,  gravel,  &e.,  are  best  got  rid  of  by  affusion  with  water.     All 
clots  of  blood  must  likewise  be  removed. 

(3)  In  order  to  bring  the  sides  of  the  wound  into  contact,  the  part  must 
be  placed  in  such  a  position  as  will  relax  any  muscular  fibres  that  have 
been  divided,  or  that  lie  under  the  divided  parts.  Then  the  edges  must  be 
made  to  meet  as  nicely  as  possible.  On  this  point  the  surgeon  should  use 
the  utmost  diligence,  because  the  more  that  the  parts  are  adapted,  the  less 
chance  will  there  be  of  suppuration,  and  the  more  speedy  and  free  from 
deformity  will  the  cure  be.  The  edges  of  the  wound  may  then  be  kept  in 
their  place  by  cross  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  one  end  of  the  plaster  beiug 
first  applied  to  that  side  of  the  wound  which  is  loosest,  and  the  other 
being  brought  across.  Then  a  compress  and  bandage  may  be  applied  to 
keep  on  the  dressings,  and  protect  the  parts  from  injury,  and  should  be 
applied  with  such  a  degree  of  firmness  as  feels  comfortable,  and  will  have 
the  effect  of  preventing  bleeding  or  other  exudation.  This  point  requires 
particular  attention  in  subcutaneous  surgery.  If  the  wound  is  so  situated 
that  the  plaster  cannot  be  applied  smoothly,  a  compress  of  lint  may  be  laid 
on  it  first. 

Collodion, — A  very  useful  substitute  for  adhesive  plaster  in  many  cases 
is  the  solution  of  gun  cotton  in  ether,  commonly  known  by  the  name  collodion. 
This  when  applied  to  any  surface  dries  instantly,  forming  a  semi-transparent 
film  of  considerable  tenacity,  adhering  firmly,  and  forming  an  artificial  scab 
under  which  wounds  often  heal  without  any  suppuration.  In  applying  it, 
the  edges  of  the  wound  should  be  held  together  as  exactly  as  possible  by 
an  assistant,  whilst  a  thick  layer  of  the  collodion  is  smeared  across  with  a 
brush  or  small  spatula.  It  is  useful  to  apply  it  in  the  intervals  of  stitches 
or  plasters,  in  order  to  exclude  the  air.  This  substance  contracts  so 
strongly  that  it  should  be  put  on  in  one  layer,  once  for  all ;  not  in  repeated 
layers,  else  those  which  are  put  on  afterwards  will  drag  off  those  applied  first. 
Thick  mucilage  sometimes  is  used  for  the  same  purpose ;  so  is  Friar's  balsam. 


Fig.  41. 


Fig.  42. 


Fig.  43. 


Fig.  44. 
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Needles  for  anturei. 


Sutures. — In  all  extensive  wounds,  and  most  especially  in  wounds  of  the 
eyebrows,  eyelids,  ears,  and  other  parts  which  it  is  most  important  to  make 
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to  nnite  neatly,  and  in  which  plasters  would  be  insufficient,  sutures,  or,  in 
plain  English,  stitches,  should  be  employed.  Yet  the  surgeon  must  never 
employ  them  in  order  forcibly  to  drag  the  lips  of  a  gaping  wound  into  con- 
tact, or  they  will  give  great  pain,  and  his  intentions  will  be  frustrated  by 
their  speedily  ulcerating.  They  may  be  removed  in  from  three  to  six  days ; 
sooner  if  violent  irritation  comes  on. 

The  requisite  needles  are  shown  in  the  foregoing  cut :  the  straight  glovers^ 
needle  at  the  top  is  very  convenient,  and  may  be  procured  at  any  cutler's. 

^'t^  species  of  suture  are  enumerated  in  the  older  authors. 

1.  The  Interrupted  Suture  is  thus  made.  A  needle  armed  with  a  single 
ligature  is  passed  through  the  skin  on  one  side  of  the  wound  from  witlwut, 
inwards ;  then  at  a  corresponding  part  through  the  other  lip  from  within^ 
outwards.  Then  the  ends  of  the  ligature  (which  may  be  made  of  silk,  or 
hempen  thread,  well  waxed)  are  to  be  drawn  together,  without,  however, 
any  great  straining,  and  are  to  be  tied  tightly  in  a  double-reef  knot.  Silver 
or  leaden  wire  is  sometimes  used  for  sutures,  and  has  this  advantage,  that 
it  does  not  absorb  fluids,  and  so  cannot  be  converted  into  a  seton. 

As  many  of  these  stitches  are  to  be  made  as  are  necessary ;  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  is  a  proper  interval. 


Fig.  45. 


Fig.  46. 


[Fig.  47. 


iBtcrrnptad  Batare. 


Twisted  or  hare-lip  satare. 


India-mbber  aatore.] 


2.  The  Twisted  Suture  is  made  thus  :  The  edges  of  the  wound  having 
been  placed  accurately  in  contact,  a  sufficient  number  of  pins  are  to  be 
passed  through  both  of  them  at  convenient  distances.  The  first  pin  should 
be  placed  at  any  loose  angle  which  there  may  happen  to  be.  When  all  the 
pins  have  been  introduced,  and  the  parts  are  accurately  adjusted,  the  middle 
of  a  long  piece  of  silk  is  to  be  twisted  around  the  uppermost  in  the  form  of 
a  figure  of  8.  Then  the  two  ends  are  to  be  brought  down  and  twisted  round 
each  of  the  other  pins  successively  in  like  manner ;  and,  lastly,  are  to  be 
secured  by  a  knot. 

[A  very  elegant  suture  has  recently  been  introduced  into  practice  by  Dr. 
Washington  L.  Atlee,  in  which  small  rings  of  India-rubber  are  used  in  place 
of  the  thread  formerly  employed  in  the  twisted  suture.  These  rings  can  be 
made  of  any  size  by  cutting  off  smooth  sections  from  gum-elastic  tubes  of 
different  calibres. — See  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for 
January,  1860,  page  81.] 

The  pins  were  formerly  made  of  silver,  with  steel  points  which  were  re- 
moved after  they  were  inserted ;  but  fine  steel  needles  with  lancet  points  are 
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now  used  instead.     After  they  are  inserted  their  points  must  be  cut  off  with 
pliers.* 

3.  The  Olover8\  or  Continvous  Suture,  is  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary 
way  of  sewing  things  together  practised  by  seamstresses  and  housewives.  It 
is  employed  in  wounds  of  the  intestines  and  abdomen. 

Fig.  48. 


Fig.  49. 


Quill  antare. 


Needle  for  passing  the  thread  in  qnilled  sntnre. 

4.  The  Quill  Suture  is  performed  by  passing  a  sufficient  number  of  liga- 
tures with  the  needle  here  represented ;  but  instead  of  being  tied  to  their 

opposite  neighbors,  all  the 
threads  on  each  side  of  the 
wound  are  fastened  to  a  bougie, 
of  metallic  rod,  perforated  with 
holes.  It  is  very  advantageous 
in  pressing  the  deep  parts  of  a 
wound  together,  and  is  used  in 
lacerations  of  tlie  female  peri- 
neum. 

5.  The  Dry  Suture  was  made 

by  sticking  a  strip  of  adhesive 

plaster,  or  (before  that  was  invented)  a  strip  of  linen  smeared  with  white  of 

egg  and  flour,  to  the  skin  on  each  side  of  the  wound.    The  adjacent  margins 

of  the  plaster  or  linen  were  then  sewed  together. 

[The  bandages  to  be  used  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  are  thus  described 
by  Dr.  Sargent : — 

The  bandages  used  to  promote  union  of  incised  wounds  are  the  common 
roller,  the  bandage  of  Scultetus,  and  the  invaginated  bandage.  The  first 
two  are  employed  to  give  support  merely  to  adhesive  strips  and  sutures. 
The  invaginated  bandage  acts  directly  by  approximating  the  edges  of  the 
incision ;  its  composition  and  mode  of  application  vary,  as  the  wound  is 
longitudinal  or  transverse.  These  bandages  are  applied  to  the  extremities 
generally. 

JTie  invaginated  bandage  for  longitudinal  wounds  is  thus  prepared  : — A 
linen  roller  is  taken,  of  a  width  corresponding  with  the  length  of  the  wound, 
and  sufficiently  long  to  make  several  turns  around  the  limb  :  at  the  free  ex- 
tremity of  this  roller  several  slits  are  made,  each  about  an  inch  broad  and 
six  or  eight  inches  long  ;  and  beyond  these,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  inches, 
fenestrsB  are  cut,  in  number  corresponding  with  the  slits  (Fig.  50).  Thus 
prepared,  the  centre  of  the  undivided  portion  of  the  bandage  is  placed 
directly  opposite  the  wound,  by  the  margins  of  which  graduated  compresses 
(a,  a.  Fig.  51)  have  been  arranged,  one  on  each  side :  the  slits,  6,  6,  6,  are 
passed  through  the  corresponding  fenestra,  c,  c,  c,  and  these  two  portions 
of  the  roller  drawn  in  opposite  directions  until  the  edges  of  the  wound  are 
in  apposition  (Fig.  51).     Then  the  slits  are  laid  flatly  upon  the  surface,  and 

'  The  old  hare-lip  pin  is  the  second  of  the  needles  at  p.  138,  and  the  new  needle  the 
last. 


the  banda^o  is  completed  by  circular  turns  of  the  roller.     The  efficacy  of 
thu  nnituig  banda^  Is  much  iocreased  by  ttie  ctaployment  of  the  compresses, 
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which  act  very  much  as  the  quilled  sntnre,  l>y  pressing  together  the  entire' 
depth  of  the  sides  of  the  wound.  It  will  be  found  an  advantageous  mode 
of  approximatiug  the  surface  of  deep  incisions  of  the  thighs,  particularly, 

77ie  inratjinated  bandage  for  trannverne  uouiuls 

CoMPOsiTio.-*. — A  piece  of  liuen  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  correspond- 
ing in  breadth  with  the  length  of  the  woumi,  and  divided  at  one  extremity 
iufo  two  or  more  slits,  each  about  an  inch  wide  and  six  inches  or  more  in 
length,  to  correspond  witli  the  same  number  of  fenestra  made  in  a  second 
piece  of  liDcn  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  first;  two  rollers,  each  six 
yards  long  and  two  and  a  half  iuclies  wide ;  together  with  two  graduated 
(."ODijiresses. 

Application. — The  limb  having  been  placed  in  a  position  most  favorable 
for  relaxing  the  divided  musclea,  the  snrgeou  makes  a  few  turns  of  one  roller, 
b,  around  the  limb  below  the  wound, 

and  upon  these  lays  the  fenestrated  Kg.  62. 

bandage,  so  that  the  divided  por- 
tion stretches  upon  and  across  the 
incision,  while  the  other  part  rests 
upon  the  limb  l>elow  the  wound. 
The  extremity  of  this  portion  is 
reflected  upwards  over  the  turns  of 
the  roller,  which  is  now  resumed 
and  made  to  secure  the  bandage  in 
position.  The  other  band  is  now 
eonfiueil  upon. the  limb  above  the 
wound,  in  the  same  manner,  by 
means  of  the  second  roller,  the  slits  correspond inp  in  position  with  the 
wound  ;  next  the  eomjiresses,  c,  r,  are  placed  parallel  with  the  edges  of  the 
incision,  ouc  above  and  the  other  below :  then  the  slits  of  one  band  are 
fM»se<l  through  the  fencslrie  of  the  other  (Fig.  52).  The  two  bands  ore 
drawn  in  opposite  directions,  so  as  to  approximate  the  lips  of  the  wound, 
and  are  firmly  fixed  by  turns  of  the  rollers  passing  respectively  above  and 
below  the  seat  of  the  injury. — See  Culler's  Trvalise  on  Bandaging,  or  Sar- 
^nl'M  Minor  Surgery.'] 

(4>  The  fourth  indication  is  to  promote  the  process  of  adhesion.  For 
this  purpose  every  circumstance  that  will  disturb  tlie  lymph  esnded,  or  that 
will  cause  it  to  decompose,  must  be  scrupuUmsly  avoided.  Tlic  wimnded 
part  should  be  kept  absolutely  at  rest,  and  if  the  wound  be  at  all  severe  the 
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patient  should  be  sent  to  bed.  Pain  and  mental  disturbance  should  be 
allayed,  and  sleep  procured  by  opium  ;  the  importance  of  which  in  prevent- 
ing fever  and  pyaemia  cannot  be  over-estimated.  The  bowels  should  be  re- 
lieved, in  order  to  combat  any  tendency  to  inflammatory  exudation,  and  the 
diet  be  regulated.  In  most  cases  just  as  much  light  food  as  will  replace  the 
waste  of  a  man  at  rest  is  sufficient ;  in  some  it  may  be  necessary  to  give 
meat  and  wine,  in  order  to  make  up  for  loss  of  blood,  and  supply  material 
for  healthy  exudation.  No  bandages  should  be  tight  enough  to  cause  irri- 
tation or  constriction.  If  much  pain  and  swelling  supervene,  all  tight 
applications  and  sutures  must  be  removed,  and  fomentations  or  poultices  be 
applied,  till  the  inflammation  has  subsided,  or  till  suppuration  is  established. 
Then  the  parts  may  be  again  gently  approximated,  that  they  may  heal  by 
the  second  intention;  that  is,  by  the  inosculation  of  their  granulations.  In 
wounds,  as  in  other  inflammatory  cases,  cloths  dipped  into  cold  water,  or  a 
bladder  filled  with  ice,  is  sometimes  more  comfortable  than  warm  applications. 

Cases  of  Complete  Disunion. — If  any  small  portion  of  the  body  (a 
finger  or  part  of  the  nose,  for  instance)  has  been  completely  cut  off,  and  if 
it  be  reapplied  as  soon  as  possible,  and  retained  by  plasters  or  sutures,  and 
wrapped  up  so  as  to  preserve  its  temperature,  it  will  very  probably  unite 
again.  And  even  if  such  a  part  have  been  separated  for  a  considerable  time, 
the  attempt  should  not  be  given  up ;  but  it  should  be  well  washed  with 
warm  water  to  free  it  from  dirt,  and  the  stump  should  also  be  bathed,  so  as 
to  remove  any  dry  coagulated  blood,  before  they  are  reapplied  to  each  other. 
One  case  is  related  in  which  the  last  phalanx  of  the  middle  finger  was  cut 
off,  and  after  an  hour  and  a  half  was  replaced,  and  united  firmly.* 

Cure  of  Open  Wounds. — If  a  part  has  been  abstracted  which  cannot  be 
restored,  or  if  any  kind  of  wound  cannot  be  covered  by  skin,  as  is  the  case 
with  lacerated  and  irregular  wounds,  the  first  plan  on  which  it  may  be  treated, 
is  by  endeavoring  to  form  a  scab,  by  covering  the  wound  with  pledgets  of 
soft  lint  soaked  in  blood,  which  are  to  be  allowed  to  dry  and  adhere.  This 
is  the  natural  and  simple  way  in  which  most  slight  accidents  heal  when  not 
interfered  with  by  art ;  and  Mr.  Wardrop  has  seen  the  large  surface  exposed 
by  the  removal  of  a  diseased  breast  heal  completely  under  a  crust  of  blood 
in  thirty  days.  The  old-fashioned  remedy,  the  Friar^s  Balsam^  or  Tinct, 
Benzoes  comp.,  is  an  excellent  application  for  wounds  attended  with  some 
degree  of  contusion.  It  causes  the  blood  to  coagulate,  and  seals  up  the 
wound  from  the  contact  of  the  air,  and  from  infectious  miasmata. 

If  there  is  no  pain  or  bad  smell,  the  wound  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
unopened  till  the  scabs  drop  off,  and  show  a  cicatrix  underneath.  But  if  it 
becomes  painful,  and  a  fetid  matter  oozes  out,  warm  poultices  or  water- 
dressing  should  be  applied,  and  the  wound  be  treated  like  a  common  granu- 
lating sore. 

Or,  instead  of  attempting  to  form  a  scab,  the  surgeon  may  apply  water- 
dressing  or  poultices  from  the  first,  when,  if  the  case  proceeds  favorably,  the 
wound  will  become  filled  with  a  pink  lymph,  which  forms  a  pliant  cicatrix, 
without  granulation,  and  without  suppuration. 

Abscess  after  Wounds. — After  punctured  wounds,  or  after  any  extensive 
surgical  operation,  or  other  wound,  it  is  possible  that  part  of  the  exudation, 
or  that  some  portion  of  coagulum  may  decompose  and  cause  suppuration, 
even  after  the  wound  in  the  skin  has  healed ;  and  that  the  sanious  fluid 
which  results  may  find  its  way  into  the  veins  and  cause  serious  consequences. 
Pain  and  tenderness,  restlessness  and  shivering,  will  cause  the  surgeon  to 
examine  the  track  of  the  wound  carefully,  and  to  make  an  incision  if  there 
is  any  mischief  underneath. 

'  B&ily,  H.  W.  of  Thetford,  EcL  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  July,  1816. 
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Punctured  Wounds. — The  first  point  usually  mooted  in  discussing  the 
treatment  of  these  wounds  is  the  propriety  of  dilating  them,  and  converting 
them  into  simple  incisions,  in  order  to  avert  deep-seated  suppuration  and 
confinement  of  matter.  But  as  those  evils  by  no  means  follow  of  necessity, 
an  endeavor  should  be  made  first  to  prevent  them.  To  this  end,  the  part 
should  be  kept  at  perfect  rest,  and  should  be  bandaged  with  an  agreeable 
decree  of  firmness,  so  as  to  prevent  subcutaneous  oozing  of  blood,  which  is 
the  most  likely  cause  of  inflammation.  If  necessary,  low  diet,  purgatives, 
cold  lotions,  and  leeches,  must  be  employed.  But  if,  notwithstanding,  there 
should  be  severe  pain,  and  swelling,  and  fever,  a  free  incision  must  be  made 
for  the  relief  of  tension  and  the  discharge  of  matter ;  and  the  case  must  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  a  deep-seated  abscess. 


CHAPTER    III. 

GUNSHOT   WOUNDS. 
SECTION  I. — GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 

Definition. — Under  the  term  gunshot  wounds  are  included  all  the  in- 
juries caused  by  shot  and  other  substances  discharged  from  fire-arms,  by 
fragments  of  stone  or  splinters  of  wood  struck  thereby,  and  by  the  bursting 
of  fiire-arms,  and  of  shells. 

"  The  CANNON  SHOT,"  says  Mr.  Cole,  "  for  the  first  five  or  six  hundred 
yards  grinds  to  powder  and  destroys  everything  that  opposes  its  hissing 
course."*  If  it  strikes  a  limb  it  either  carries  it  away  or  completely  smashes 
it,  pulpifying  all  the  tissues  with  which  it  comes  into  contact.  The  shock 
in  such  cases  is  always  very  severe,  and  often  fatal  of  itself.  The  hemorrhage 
is  usually  slight ;  a  gush  of  blood  escapes  at  the  moment  the  injury  is  in- 
flicted, but  the  torn  vessels  soon  retract,  and  bleeding  for  a  time  is  stopped. 
There  were,  however,  a  few  instances,  during  the  Crimean  campaign,  in 
which  fatal  hemorrhage  from  the  femoral  artery  was  caused  by  cannon-shot 
injuries. 

When  the  shot  has  travelled  some  distance,  so  as  to  have  lost  a  portion 
of  its  impetus,  the  injury  which  it  inflicts  is  often  even  greater.  Instead  of 
going  right  through  the  part  struck,  it  will  allow  itself  to  be  guided,  or  its 
course  to  be  changed,  by  objects  which  it  may  meet  in  its  way,  and  will  thus 
give  rise  to  wider  and  more  serious  injuries. 

This  happened  in  the  case  of  a  private  in  the  First  Koyals  who  was  work- 
ing in  the  trenches  before  Sevastopol.  He  was  in  the  act  of  shovelling  up 
some  earth,  with  his  body  bent,  and  his  right  hand,  in  which  he  held  the 
handle  of  the  shovel,  low  down  in  front  of  the  space  between  his  legs.  In 
this  position  he  was  struck  by  a  round  shot.  It  shattered  his  arm,  leaving 
it  hanging  only  by  the  integuments,  and  passing  between  the  thighs  at  their 
upper  part,  it  tore  away  from  each  of  them  a  large  mass  of  the  integuments 
and  muscles,  and  laid  bare  the  femoral  artery  on  one  side.  It  carried  in 
front  of  it  the  penis,  and  scrotum,  and  anus,  and,  guided  by  the  curve  of  the 
buttocks,  it  swept  away  a  large  portion  of  the  gluttci  of  one  side. 

Cannon  shot  when  nearly  spent  may  produce  severe  injury  without  break- 

'  Cole,  J.  J.,  Military  Surgery,  or  Experience  of  Field  Practice  in  India  duriug  the 
yean  1S48  and  1S49,  Lond.  1852. 
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ing  the  skin.  Bones  may  be  broken,  or  the  deep  tissues  so  contused  as  to 
lead  to  severe  sloughing  and  loss  of  the  parts. 

However  near  the  end  of  its  career  a  round  shot  may  be,  it  still  carries 
destruction  with  it ;  and  many  a  soldier's  foot  has  been  knocked  off,  when 
put  out  to  stop  a  shot,  slowly  ricochetting  along  like  a  cricket  ball. 

It  is  rare  for  round  shot  to  lodge  themselves,  yet  a  case  occurred  in  the 
Balaklava  action  in  which  a  six-pound  shot  was  found  lodged  in  a  man's 
ham,  with  comparatively  little  distortion  of  the  limb. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  effects  of  the  windage  of  balls,  that  is,  of  injuries 
supposed  to  be  produced  by  balls  going  near  without  touching,  and  ascribed 
to  a  current  of  air  accompanying  the  ball.  But  later  experience  has  shown 
the  fallacy  of  all  the  views  once  entertained  on  this  subject.  Men's  clothes 
have  been  torn,  and  even  their  caps  carried  off  their  heads  by  round  shot, 
without  producing  any  injury  worth  mentioning.* 

Shells. — If  a  shell  strikes  anything  before  its  explosion,  it  produces 
effects  similar  to  those  of  round  shot.  After  it  has  burst,  the  wounds  in- 
flicted by  its  fragments  are  not  so  severe  as  those  of  cannon  shot,  although 
they  certainly  rank  next  in  the  amount  of  damage  they  produce.  The  large, 
irregular  masses  of  iron  often  cause  the  most  fearful  contusions  and  lacera- 
tions of  the  tissues,  and  comminution  of  the  bones.  The  extent  of  mischief 
produced  by  them  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  during  the  late  war  the 
bursting  of  one  howitzer  shell  caused  ten  admissions  into  the  hospital  of  the 
18th  regiment,  and  that  of  the  men  so  admitted  seven  lost  an  arm  or  leg. 

Musket  Shot. — The  largest  number  of  wounds  in  any  engagement  is  from 
musket  balls.  Until  the  late  war,  the  old  round  leaden  ball,  fired  from  a  plain 
or  rifled  barrel,  was  the  only  one  in  common  use.  Now,  however,  its  place 
has  been  supplied  by  the  conical  ball,  in  our  own  and  most  of  the  continental 
armies,  including  that  of  our  late  enemies  the  Russians.  As  our  men  were 
wounded  by  both  kind  of  balls,  there  were  ample  means  of  testing  their  de- 
structive capacities.  The  conical  balls  being  projected  with  much  greater 
rapidity,  are  capable  of  passing  through  one  or  two  men,  and  lodging  them- 
selves in  the  body  of  a  third.  They  did  not  appear  to  deviate  from  their 
course  to  the  extent  that  the  old  balls  sometimes  did.  What  they  struck 
they  usually  perforated,  in  some  cases  drilling  through  bones,  in  others  pro- 
ducing severe  comminuted  fractures.  They  lodge  much  less  frequently  than 
the  round  ones,  and  are  far  more  destructive  as  instruments  of  warfare. 
Again,  the  ball  may,  if  the  force  is  nearly  expended,  lodge  in  the  cancellous 
tissue  of  a  bone,  and  form  for  itself  a  kind  of  chamber,  in  which  it  may  be 
easily  moved,  but  from  which  it  is  with  great  diflBculty  extracted. 

Sometimes  a  ball  will  strike  a  bone  longitudinally,  and  channel  a  long 
groove  without  fracturing  the  bone. 

Grape  Shot  produce  wounds  like  those  from  round  shot,  only,  as  they 
are  much  smaller,  so  the  injuries  they  inflict  are  less  severe. 

Canister  Shot  likewise  cause  wounds  similar,  though  not  so  severe  as 
those  from  musket  balls  of  the  same  size. 

Small  Shot,  discharged  from  a  fowling-piece  or  pistol,  produce  different 
effects,  according  to  the  distance  at  which  they  strike.  If  the  distance  is 
great,  they  will  in  all  probability  be  scattered,  and  fall  singly ;  peppering 
the  victim  smartly,  but  not  penetrating  beyond  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  nor 
doing  much  harm  unless  one  of  them  strike  the  eye.     But  if  the  distance  is 

'  "A  shot  ricochetted  with  groat  force  over  one  of  the  parapets,  carrying  away  the  cap 
from  a  seaman's  head.  The  man  was  a  little  stunned,  but  no  further  mischief  ensuetl. 
When  his  cap  was  picked  up,  it  contained  a  handful  of  hair,  which  hnd  been  shavcl 
from  the  scalp  by  the  shot.  Tliis  woukl  have  been  a  *  poser '  for  the  old  wind-contusion- 
ists."  Account  of  the  wounded  in  the  recent  bombardments  of  Sevastopol,  by  D.  .1.  Dui- 
gan,  Esq.,  Surgeou  K.  N.,  attached  to  the  Naval  Brigade. — Medical  TimeSf  Sept.  8,  lb55. 
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small,  80  that  they  strike  en  masse,  their  effects  are  far  more  destructive  than 
those  of  a  bullet,  for  they  spread  in  the  flesh,  aud  so  cause  greater  laceration, 
besides  the  mischief  arising  from  their  lodgment  in  tlie  tissues. 

Although  there  may  be  no  ball  in  a  gun  or  pistol,  yet  the  wadding  may 
act  as  a  ball,  if  the  piece  is  discharged  close  to  the  body.  The  surgeon  in 
ciyil  practice  who  examines  a  gunshot  wound  inflicted  with  intent  to  murder, 
should  always  save  the  wadding  if  he  finds  any,  as  it  may  afford  a  clue  to  the 
detection  of  the  murderer.  All  gunshot  injuries,  too,  may  be  complicated 
with  severe  bums  from  the  explosion  of  gunpowder. 

Course  of  Balls. — In  the  passage  of  the  ball  ever3rthing  is  as  a  rule 
carried  in  front  of  it,  and  thus  it  is  that  we  meet  witii  fragments  of  the 
patients'  clothing  or  pieces  of  wadding  in  the  wound.  If  the  ball  in  its 
coarse  has  already  wounded  one  man,  it  may  carry  before  it  portions  of  his 
dress,  or  even  spicula  of  bone,  and  lodge  them  in  the  body  of  the  next.  Yet 
it  is  remarkable  how  easily  balls  may  sometimes  be  diverted  from  their  course 
by  the  slightest  obstacle.  An  officer  in  the  engineers  returning  one  evening 
fh)m  the  trenches  before  Sevastopol,  was  struck  in  the  abdomen  by  a  musket 
ball.  It  first  impinged  against  a  button  of  his  trousers,  which  it  bent  double. 
This  served  to  change  its  direction,  and  instead  of  passing  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen,  it  travelled  downwards  between  the  abdominal  muscles,  and 
lodged  deeply  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh.  Any  trifling  obliquity  of  sur- 
face, or  difference  of  density  in  the  parts  which  it  traverses,  may  cause  it  to 
take  a  most  circuitous  route. 

Thus  a  ball  may  enter  on  one  side  of  the  head,  chest,  or  abdomen,  and 
may  pass  out  at  a  point  exactly  opposite,  just  as  if  it  had  gone  entirely 
through  the  cavity.  In  such  instances  the  ball  has  generally  been  guided 
by  a  ridge  of  bone ;  thus,  in  the  chest  it  travels  round  the  ribs,  or  in  the 
abdomen  around  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  Sometimes  it  will  make  a  complete 
circuit,  as  in  the  case  of  a  friend  of  Dr.  Hennen,  who  was  struck  about  the 
pomum  Adami  by  a  bullet,  which  passed  completely  round  the  neck,  and 
was  found  lying  in  the  very  orifice  at  which  it  entered.  In  a  similar  manner 
balls  will  run  along  concave  surfaces ;  thus  a  soldier  may  be  struck  in  the 
wrist,  when  the  arm  is  bent  in  the  act  of  firing,  and  the  ball  may  graze  along 
the  arm,  and  fly  off  at  the  shoulder :  or  a  ball  may  enter  the  thorax  or  abdo- 
men, glide  along  the  inper  surface  of  the  peritoneum  or  pleura,  and  pass  out 
or  be  lodged  near  the  spine. 

If  a  ball  has  passed  through  a  part,  an  orifice  of  entrance  and  one  of  exit 
is  osually  found.  The  orifice  of  entrance  is  generally  smaller  than  the  ball, 
with  its  edge  livid,  and  inverted.  Tliat  of  exit  is  a  larger  and  more  ragged 
opening,  with  its  edge  somewhat  everted.  The  difference  in  appearance 
between  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  ball  is,  however,  much  modified  by  the 
speed  at  which  the  ball  is  travelling  when  it  strikes  the  patient.  The  in- 
creased velocity  with  which  the  new  rifles  propel  the  balls,  causes  them  to 
enter  and  leave  a  body  without  its  offering  sufficient  resistance  to  produce  a 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  two  wounds.  If,  however,  the  speed  of 
the  ball's  coarse  be  diminished,  and  a  limb  be  then  perforated  by  it,  we  have 
the  characteristic  appearances  of  its  ingress  and  egress  well  marked. 

The  ball  in  its  passage  through  a  part  leaves  a  track  which  is  often  indi- 
cated by  a  bluish  or  dusky-red  line  or  wheal  on  the  skin,  or  sometimes  by  a 
peculiar  emphysematous  crackling.  Along  this  track  the  tissues  are  bruised 
and  broken  down,  and  their  vitality  greatly  destroyed,  and  lying  in  different 
parts  of  it  are  the  fragments  of  foreign  bodies  which  the  bullet  may  have 
carried  before  it 
10 
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SECTION  n. — ^LODGMENT  AND  EXTRACTION  OF  BALLS. 

Lodgment  of  Balls. — It  is  always  important  to  ascertain  whether  the 
shot  has  passed  out  of  the  body,  or  whether  it  has  lodged  ;  and  supposing 
that  there  are  two  holes,  it  must  be  considered  whether  they  are  produced 
by  the  entrance  and  exit  of  one^  or  by  the  entrance  of  two  distinct  balls. 
If  there  are  two  holes,  and  they  are  distant  from  each  other,  some  light  may 
be  thrown  on  the  question  by  ascertaining  the  position  of  the  patient  at  the 
time  he  was  wounded,  and  the  posture  of  his  assailant.  Thus,  a  soldier  has 
presented  himself  with  two  shot-holes,  one  on  the  outside  of  the  ankle,  the 
other  near  the  trochanter ;  but  they  were  both  caused  by  the  same  ball, 
which  entered  at  the  ankle  when  the  foot  was  raised  in  the  act  of  running.^ 
In  another  instance,  a  soldier,  who  was  ascending  a  scaling-ladder,  was 
wounded  in  the  right  arm,  and  the  ball  was  found  under  the  skin  of  the 
opposite  thigh."  But  even  though  there  may  be  but  one  opening,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  ball  has  lodged  ;  for  it  may  have  escaped  by  the  very 
hole  at  which  it  entered,  after  having  made  the  circuit  of  the  body.  Or  it 
may  have  impinged  against  some  part,  such  as  the  cartilage  of  a  rib,  which 
has  caused  it  to  recoil ;  and  a  ball  has  been  known  to  drive  a  piece  of  bone 
into  the  brain,  and  fall  out  of  the  wound  afterwards.  In  some  instances  a 
ball  has  been  unable  to  perforate  a  fold  of  linen,  but  has  carried  it  for  the 
distance  of  one,  or  even  three  or  four  inches  into  the  wound ;  and  on  draw- 
ing this  out,  the  ball  of  course  comes  out  with  it." 

Again,  it  is  very  possible  that  two  balls  may  enter  by  the  same  aperture, 
one  of  which  may  pass  out,  and  the  other  diverge  and  wound  some  impor- 
tant organ.  Sometimes  it  will  happen  that  a  ball  splits,  either  from  a  defect 
in  the  casting,  or  from  its  striking  against  some  sharp  bony  ridge,  as  the 
vomer,  or  shin,  or  edge  of  a  fractured  bone  of  the  skull ;  and  although  one 
portion  may  have  been  extracted,  another  may  have  injured  important  ves- 
sels or  nerves. 

But  it  frequently  happens,  that  large  masses  of  metal  are  impacted  in  the 
substance  of  a  part  without  much  external  sign  of  their  presence,  as  in  a 
case  related  at  p.  144. 

Extraction  of  Balls  and  Foreign  Bodies, — It  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  the  future  well-doing  of  the  patient,  that  any  ball  or  foreign  particles 
which  may  have  lodged  should  be  removed  by  the  surgeon.  A  most  careful 
examination  of  the  parts  is  always  necessary.  This  should  be  made  as  soon 
after  the  injury  as  possible,  before  swelling  and  oedema  of  the  tissues  have 
come  on.  If  the  ball  has  traversed  some  distance,  and  it  cannot  be  detected 
near  the  surface,  a  silver  probe  of  about  twelve  inches  in  length  is  most  useful, 
and  will  allow  an  exploration  to  be  made  along  the  track  of  the  bullet.  As 
a  rule,  however,  the  best  examination  is  made  with  the  finger,  passed  into 
the  wound,  which  may  be  enlarged  if  required.  When  the  ball  is  deeply 
lodged,  a  pair  of  Coxeter's  bullet-forceps  will  be  found  of  great  service, 
their  narrowness  allow^ing  them  to  pass  down  almost  any  bullet's  track. 
When  it  is  near  the  surface,  a  pair  of  straight  incisor-tooth  forceps  will 
seize  fast  hold  of  a  leaden  ball  and  remove  it  with  facility.  If,  however, 
the  ball  is  lodged  in  bone,  much  difficulty  is  frequently  experienced,  and 
great  tact  is  often  required  to  get  hold  of  it.     A  small  channel  may  in  some 

1  Qnthrie,  op.  oil.  p.  17.  '  Hennen,  op.  cit.  p.  35. 

'  A  silk  handkerchief  sometimes  saves  life  in  the  same  way  ;  and  Mr.  Home,  in  his 
Report  on  Gunshot  Wounds  in  Canada,  in  1838,  speiJcs  of  the  ffreat  power  which  the 
canvas  lining  of  soldiers'  stocks  has  in  resisting  the  passage  of  musket  baUs. — Edin- 
burijh  Med,  and  Surg,  Joum,^  July,  1840. 
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cases  be  made  with  a  gouge  in  the  bone,  and  with  one  of  Bell's  sharp-pointed 
tooth  elevators  the  ball  may  generally  then  with  tolerable  ease  be  removed.' 

SECTION  III. — COLLAPSE  FROM  GUNSHOT  WOUNDS. 

Collapse  or  shock  is  the  first  constitational  effect  of  a  gunshot  injury. 
It  follows  immediately  or  soon  after  the  infliction  of  the  woand,  and  is  present 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  nearly  every  case.  It  is  more  intense  in  pro- 
portion to  the  severity  of  the  injury,  and  according  to  the  part  of  the  body 
which  has  suffered ;  but  even  comparatively  slight  wounds  are  often  followed 
by  a  very  great  amount  of  collapse.  Gunshot  injuries  of  the  thorax  and 
abdomen  are  always  followed  by  severe  collapse. 

The  severity  of  wounds  in  these  localities,  when  the  cavity  is  opened,  or 
the  viscera  wounded,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  this ;  but  in  instances  where 
the  ball  has  not  penetrated  the  abdomen  or  thorax,  but  merely  traversed 
their  walls,  there  is  still  usually  some  shock,  and  often  very  much.  The  cause 
is  probably  partly  the  fear  which  men  have  of  the  result  of  wounds  of  either 
of  the  large  cavities,  believing  that  if  a  ball  strikes  the  thorax  or  abdomen 
the  case  is  necessarily  fatal. 

Another  reason  has  been  attributed  for  the  collapse  which  is  so  universal, 
which  is  this.  Men  are  generally  wounded  while  under  fire,  while  the 
nervous  energies  are  in  a  state  of  extreme  tension.  They  are  suddenly 
struck  down,  and  rendered  ^'hors  de  combat,^^  and  depression  rapidly  follows 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  previous  excitement,  and  thus  we  may 
meet  with  great  collapse  following  even  small  injuries. 

Mr.  Matthew  considers  that  the  shock  of  gunshot  wounds  differs  from 
that  state  to  which  the  term  is  applied  in  civil  practice,  in  the  peculiar 
mental  condition,  inasmuch  as  the  depression  which  follows  the  high  nervous 
excitement  in  which  the  men  are  at  the  time  they  are  wounded,  is  superadded 
to  the  physical  effects  of  the  injury.  He  adduces,  as  proof  of  this,  the  fact 
that  men  were  occasionally  received  for  treatment  in  the  Crimean  hospitals 
before  the  excitement  had  subsided  ;  and  they  seemed  to  bear  the  operations 
without  chloroform  well,  and  in  some  instances  begged  that  it  might  not  be 
given.  The  depressed  condition  may  come  on  immediately  after  an  injury, 
or,  more  rarely,  it  may  not  take  place  until  some  hours  afterwards,  a  differ- 
ence depending  on  the  peculiar  mental  constitution  and  nervous  development 
of  the  patient. 

After  severe  gunshot  injuries  patients  may  die  from  shock  only.  No 
large  amount  of  blood  may  have  been  lost,  or  there  may  have  been  no 
destruction  of  parts  which  could  cause  rapid  death,  and  yet  the  patient 
never  rallies  from  the  state  of  collapse,  and  speedily  sinks.  During  the 
late  war  as  many  as  160  wounded  men  among  the  regiments  of  the  line 
died  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  149  more  within  forty-eight  hours  after 
the  infliction  of  their  wounds,  a  very  large  majority  of  these  deaths  being 
due  to  this  cause. 

During  the  stage  of  collapse,  the  patient  presents  a  blanched  surface ; 
the  face  pale,  pinched,  and  anxious ;  the  extremities  cold ;  the  pulse  small, 
weak,  often  irregular  and  fluttering ;  the  voice  feeble.  Such  is  the  usual 
condition  of  the  patient,  varying  of  course  in  degree,  when  he  is  first  seen 
by  the  surgeon.  It  is  a  question,  therefore,  of  great  moment  whether  it  is 
best  to  rouse  him  from  this  state  of  collapse. 

The  nature  of  the  wound  must  answer  this  question.  If  the  ball  has  pene- 
trated the  thorax  or  abdomen,  it  is  best  not  to  attempt  to  rally  him  too  soon ; 
vessels  may  be  wounded  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  surgeon  to  secure,  and 

>  [See  Gross,  op,  ciu  vol.  i.  p.  388.] 
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this  depressed  state  is  most  favorable  for  natare  to  form  a  coagulam,  and 
arrest  hemorrhage. 

The  patient  should  be  placed  in  bed,  with  his  head  low,  and  be  care- 
fully watched,  in  order,  by  the  judicious  application  of  stimulants,  warmth 
to  the  feet,  &c.,  to  prevent  the  collapse  proceeding  to  too  great  an  extent ; 
in  fact,  to  save  him  from  sinking  from  the  effects  of  that  which,  if  not 
carried  too  far,  is  most  favorable  for  his  ultimate  recovery.  The  same 
rules  apply  to  all  cases  where  large  vessels  have  been,  or  are  supposed  to  be 
wounded. 

When,  however,  the  injury  is  superficial,  or  even  when  it  is  deep  without 
affecting  important  vessels,  the  patient  should  be  rallied  from  the  shock  he 
has  received  as  soon  as  possible,  as  reaction  is  generally  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  depression. 

SECTION  IV. — HEMORRHAGE  FROM  GUNSHOT  WOUNDS. 

Hemorrhage. — Primary  or  immediate  hemorrhage  following  gunshot 
wounds,  especially  if  they  are  severe,  is  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence. 

There  may  be  some  slight  bleeding  at  the  time  the  wound  is  inflicted,  but 
not,  as  a  rule,  in  any  dangerous  quantity.  During  the  Crimean  war  there 
were  frequent  instances  in  which  the  upper  or  lower  extremities  were  torn 
off  by  round  shot  or  shell,  and  left  hanging  merely  by  the  integuments,  and 
yet,  in  the  majority  of  such  cases,  no  immediate  hemorrhage  resulted  which 
at  all  jeopardized  life.^ 

After  gunshot  injuries  in  which  the  bloodvessels  are  involved  it  is 
usually  found  that  they  are  much  lacerated,  and  retracted  within  their 
sheaths,  and  thus  hemorrhage  is  checked  for  a  time.  Occasionally  cases 
occur  where  the  femoral  or  some  large  vessel  has  been  wounded,  and 
hemorrhage  has  rapidly  proved  fatal.  In  such  instances,  it  is  probable 
that  the  ball  carried  away  a  portion  of  the  calibre  of  the  artery,  without 
entirely  dividing  it. 

Intermediary  hemorrhage  may  occur  some  hours  after  the  receipt  of 
the  wound,  as  soon  as  reaction  begins,  or  after  it  has  been  thoroughly 
established. 

In  such  cases  if  the  application  of  pressure  fails,  the  best  treatment  is 
if  possible  to  cut  down  upon  and  secure  both  extremities  of  the  bleeding 
vessels. 

Secondary  hemorrhage,  or  that  which  takes  place  at  a  variable  period 
from  the  fifth  to  the  twenty-fifth  day  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury,  may 
be  produced — 

Ist.  By  any  sudden  or  violent  movement  of  the  patient,  or  anything 
which  increases  the  rapidity  of  his  circulation.  The  coagula  which  had 
temporarily  closed  the  extremities  of  the  wounded  vessel,  are  pushed  away 
by  the  force  of  the  blood,  and  bleeding  immediately  takes  place.  Thus 
patients,  during  the  late  war,  frequently  died  of  secondary  hemorrhage  in 
being  conveyed  from  the  camp  to  Balaklava. 

2d.  It  may  happen  from  sloughing,  or  ulceration  of  a  large  vessel.  The 
wounded  tissues  may  ulcerate,  or  else  may  have  been  so  much  injured  by  the 
wound  as  to  be  incapable  of  recovering  their  vitality. 

^  In  the  44th  regiment,  on  tlie  niglit  of  the  21st  of  .Tune,  1S55,  a  man  liad  his  left  arm 
carried  away  ^t  tlie  shoulder-joint :  thta  limb  \?as  completely  separated  from  the  trank. 
leaving  too  little  of  the  soft  tisKues  to  cover  in  the  face  of  the  stomp.  The  axillary  artery 
appeared  to  have  hied  hut  little,  if  at  all,  at  the  moment  of  injury,  and  there  was  no  8ul>- 
Bequent  hemorrhage.  Tlie  laceration  laid  hare  the  artecy  and  vein  for  full  three  inches 
of  their  course.  The  ends  of  the  vessels  for  three-quarters  of  an  inch  were  curved,  plugged 
with  coagula,  and  tapering  to  a  point.  The  pulsation  of  the  artery  was  fuU  to  the  very 
base  of  the  plug. 
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3d.  A  vessel  may  be  cut  at  almost  any  period  after  the  injury,  by  a  pro- 
jecting sharp  spienlam  of  bone. 

4th.  A  peculiar  hemorrhagic  diathesis  is  a  frequent  cause  of  secondary 
hemorrhage. 

This  diathesis  is  often  produced  in  long  campaigns  from  improper  diet, 
such  as  a  deficient  supply  of  vegetable  food,  which  causes  scurvy  in  the  men, 
and  renders  them  liable  to  hemorrhage  from  even  very  slight  injuries.  The 
blood,  thus  wanting  some  necessary  principle,  seems  incapable  of  forming 
coagula  sufficiently  firm  to  seal  the  mouths  of  the  divided  vessels. 

Treatment, — In  all  cases,  if  practicable,  both  ends  of  the  bleeding  vessel 
should  be  tied ;  since,  if  either  end  is  Jeft  open,  the  circulation  may  be  carried 
on  through  collateral  channels,  and  hemorrhage  may  return.  The  late  Mr. 
Quthrie  observes,  in  his  Commentaries,  that  this  should  not  be  done  unless 
the  vessel  bleeds,  "as  hemorrhage  once  arrested  may  not  be  renewed."  A 
case  occurred  in  the  Crimea  under  Mr.  Matthew  which  shows  that  even  this 
rule  will  not  always  be  the  best  for  the  patient's  welfare  unless  he  can  be 
kept  under  close  observation,  and  free  from  disturbance.^' 

In  wounds  of  the  interosseous  artery  of  the  arm,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in 
getting  at  the  vessel  situated  beneath  the  deep  flexors  of  the  forearm,  sur- 
geons have  been  induced  to  tie  the  brachial  in  preference  to  the  more  difficult 
and  tedious  operation  of  securing  both  ends  of  the  interosseous.  Mr.  Par- 
tridge, in  two  separate  cases,  tied  the  brachial  at  King's  College  Hospital 
for  wounds  of  the  interosseous,  and  in  both  instances  the  hemorrhage  was 
entirely  arrested,  and  the  patients  did  well.  For  similar  reasons,  in  wounds 
of  the  palmar  arch,  it  is  better  to  tie  both  radial  and  ulnar ;  or  should  it  be 
found  that  pressure  on  these  fail  to  arrest  the  hemorrhage,  to  proceed  at 
once  to  tie  the  brachial,  rather  than  explore  beneath  the  palmar  fascia  for 
the  cut  ends  of  the  bleeding  vessels. 

SICTION  V. — GUNSHOT  INJURIES  OF  THE  HEAD  AND  FACE. 

Gunshot  injuries  of  the  skull  are  the  most  unsatisfactory  and  fatal 
class  of  cases  which  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  military  surgeon  to  treat.  To 
diagnose  the  extent  of  injury  inflicted  is  often  very  difficult,  and  yet  a  correct 
appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the  wounds,  and  the  parts  implicated  by  them, 
is  of  paramount  importance.  Balls  striking  the  skull  usually  cause  fracture 
at  the  point  they  impinge  against,  and  thus,  cases  of  fracture  of  the  base 
from  conire  coup  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  military  practice. 

Simple  Jlesh  wounds  of  the  scalp  may  be  produced  by  the  grazing  of  a 
fragment  of  a  shell  or  musket  ball.  These  injuries,  if  not  severe,  soon  get 
well  under  simple  dressing  and  quiet.  If,  however,  there  is  much  laceration 
of  the  scalp,  suppuration  and  burrowing  of  pus  is  apt  to  occur,  and  death 
of  a  portion  of  the  external  table  of  the  skull  often  results. 

Treatment, — ^Perfect  rest,  and  the  avoidance  of  all  excitement.     The 

'  A  man  was  bromiht  in  on  the  evening  of  the  battle  of  Inkerman  who  had  been  shot 
through  the  leg  at  i\w  Junction  of  the  middle  and  lower  thirds.  He  had  lost  a  large 
qnantitr  of  blood,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  posterior  tibial  artery  had  been  wounded, 
mit  it  aid  not  then  bleed.  The  exhaustion  was  excessive.  He  was  placed  in  a  tent, 
with  a  pledget  of  lint  on  the  wound,  the  leg  bandaged  and  kept  elevated,  and  an  orderly 
left  to  watch  him. 

On  the  following  morning  the  pad  of  lint  was  removed,  but  no  hemorrha|;e  took  place. 
Ai  the  woonded  had  to  be  removed  from  camp  to  Balaklava,  a  distance  of  seven  miles, 
and  thence  to  Bcntari  by  ship,  it  was  thought  best  to  tie  the  vessel,  notwithstanding  it 
could  not  be  made  to  bleed  after  all  the  bandages  were  removed  from  the  limb.  The 
operation  was  accordingly  done,  and  it  was  found  that  a  large  portion  of  the  calibre  of 
the  vessel  had  been  shot  away.  Probably  had  not  this  operation  l»een  performed, 
secondary  hemorrhage  would  have  oome  on  at  some  later  period,  and  through  the 
man's  feeble  condition  have  terminated  fatally. 
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bowels  should  be  freely  opened  by  purgatives,  and  the  patient  kept  on  low 
diet. 

Fracture  of  the  Skull  vjithout  Depression, — Cases  of  this  nature  are  of 
frequent  occurrence,  but  are  of  far  more  serious  importance  than  the  forego- 
ing class  of  injuries.  They  are  usually  accompanied  with  considerable 
contusion  or  laceration  of  the  scalp.  The  symptoms  which  such  an  injury 
produces  are  uncertain ;  in  some  instances  the  patient  is  rendered  insensible 
immediately  by  the  blow,  while  in  others  he  is  apparently  but  little  affected 
by  it  at  the  time  of  its  infliction.  The  wound  should  be  carefully  examined 
with  the  finger^  to  ascertain  if  there  is  any  depression.  Often,  when  merely 
a  fissure  can  be  detected  in  the  external  plate  of  the  skull,  an  extensive 
stellated  fracture  may  exist  in  the  inner  table.  This  is  usually  referred  to  a 
greater  brittleness  of  the  inner  table,  but  Mr.  Erichsen  has  shown,  by  refer- 
ence to  the  case  of  a  man  shot  through  the  head  from  the  mouth,  that  the 
external  table  may  be  more  extensively  fractured  than  the  internal  one,  when 
the  ball  impinges  on  it  from  within.  The  external  plate  may,  in  some  cases, 
be  grooved  by  a  ball,  imparting  to  the  touch  the  sensation  of  a  depressed 
fracture. 

The  prognosis  in  all  these  cases  is  necessarily  unfavorable,  yet  very  many 
patients  will  recover  perfectly.  The  external  table  may  exfoliate,  and 
healthy  granulations  and  perfect  cicatrization  may  follow. 

In  unfavorable  cases  extensive  suppuration  beneath  the  scalp  may  come 
on,  or  the  inner  table  of  the  skull  may  die,  and  abscess  between  the  dura 
mater  and  bone,  with  its  concomitant  evils,  may  destroy  the  patient. 

IVeatment. — If  the  case  is  clearly  one  of  simple  fracture  without  depres- 
sion, but  little  medicinal  treatment  is  required.  Cold  applications  should 
be  kept  to  the  head,  and  the  bowels  regularly  opened,  if  necessary,  by  pur- 
gatives. Perfect  rest  should  be  strictly  enjoined,  and  all  means  of  excite- 
ment avoided.  If,  however,  abscess  be  diagnosed  beneath  the  inner  table, 
it  should  be  evacuated  by  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  bone  with  the  trephine. 
The  period  at  which  urgent  symptoms  set  in  after  the  injury,  will  assist  the 
surgeon  in  the  formation  of  his  opinion.  The  occurrence  of  severe  rigors 
with  head  symptoms  coming  on  from  fifteen  to  thirty  days  after  the  injury, 
would  give  rise  to  a  grave  suspicion  of  the  formation  of  pus. 

Fracture  of  the  Skull  with  Depression. — The  symptoms  of  such  injuries 
are  so  various,  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  correct  laws  to  guide 
the  surgeon  in  his  diagnosis.  In  some  cases  the  indications  of  compression 
of  the  brain  are  strongly  marked,  while  in  others  the  patient,  when  first 
seen,  appears  but  little  affected. 

If  symptoms  be  urgent,  and  there  be  much  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  satis- 
factory conclusion,  whether  there  is  depression  or  not,  the  wound  should  be 
enlarged,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  visual  examination  of  the  injured  part.  In 
very  many  instances  surgical  skill  can  avail  nothing,  and  the  surgeon  has 
but  to  watch  and  soothe  the  dying  man,  and  observe  the  curious  physiological 
phenomena  presented.* 

Treatment. — If  the  usual  symptoms  of  compression  are  present,  and  de- 
pressed bone  be  positively  detected,  and  there  is  a  scalp  wound,  the  surgeon 
may  trephine.  If,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bone  is  found  depressed, 
but  no  symptoms  of  compression  be  present,  or  if  there  be  no  scalp  wound, 
the  operation  should  be  delayed  until  cerebral  symptoms  have  begun  to 
manifest  themselves. 

The  operation  of  trephining  is  so  fraught  with  danger,  and  experience 

'  A  private  of  the  Slst  regiment  in  the  Crimea,  had  the  whole  of  the  posterior  half  of 
the  skull  depressed  hy  a  roand  shot,  yet  he  lived  two  hours.  A  private  of  the  80th 
r«*iriment  lived  ten  days  after  having,  as  it  turned  out  at  the  post  mortem,  a  piece  of 
the  skuU  driven  into  one  of  the  corpora  striata. 
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has  shown  that  men  will  recover  sometimes  unexpectedly  from  the  most 
severe  injuries^  that  unless  there  be  positive  indications  for  its  use,  it  should 
not  be  had  resort  to. 

If  the  scalp  be  wounded  and  the  skull  comminuted,  and  the  spicula  are 
pressing  on  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  these  should  be  immediately  re- 
moved, wUhaui  waiting  for  symptoms. 

Compression  of  the  brain  from  coagula  of  blood  after  injury  to  the  skull 
is  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence. 

In  such  cases  trephining  has  been  recommended;  but  the  difficulty  of 
diagnosing  correctly  the  seat  of  the  coagulum,  supposing  hemorrhage  really 
to  have  taken  place,  renders  the  operation  very  unsatisfactory,  and  one  which 
should  be  seldom  resorted  to.  Moreover,  it  should  be  noticed  that  Dr. 
Stromeyer,  who  was  surgeon-in-chief  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  campaign 
against  the  Danes,  in  1849,  protests  strongly  against  the  use  of  the  trephine, 
even  in  cases  of  depression,  urging  that  the  admission,  of  air  must  exert  a 
deleterious  influence  on  a  contused  portion  of  brain.  From  the  campaigns 
of  1849  and  1850  he  possesses  the  notes  of  forty-one  gunshot  fractures  of 
the  skull  with  depression,  and  of  these  only  seven  terminated  fatally ;  thirty- 
four  were  cured,  of  whom  only  one  had  been  trephined. 

Balls  lodging  in  or  penetrating  the  skull  are  almost  always  fatal.  There 
was  no  instance  during  the  Crimean  war  of  a  man  recovering  from  such  an 
injury.  Many  survived  four  or  five  days  after  severe  damage  to  the  brain, 
but  all  these  cases  were  eventually  fatal. 

Gunshot  injuries  of  the  face  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  present 
a  greater  amount  of  deformity  than  wounds  in  any  other  part  of  the  body ; 
nevertheless  the  issue  of  such  cases,  even  when  the  bones  are  severely  injured, 
is  usually  favorable,  and  a  very  large  majority  of  the  patients  return  again 
to  duty. 

During  the  Crimean  war,  out  of  535  men  treated  for  these  injuries,  during 
the  second  part  of  the  campaign,  only  fourteen  died,  or  2.6  per  cent.,  and 
83  per  cent,  returned  to  duty.  Any  part  of  the  face  may  have  the  integu- 
ments lacerated,  or  perforated,  or  the  bones  comminuted,  yet  we  have  not 
any  vital  organ  interfered  with.  The  parts  are  vascular,  and  it  is  their 
vascularity  which  accounts  for  the  rapidity  with  which  repair  is  carried  on. 
The  chief  danger  is  hemorrhage,  but  still,  as  there  are  no  very  large  arteries, 
the  bleeding  usually  ceases  after  a  while. 

If  the  lower  jaw  be  torn  away,  the  tendency  of  the  tongue  to  fall  upon 
the  glottis  will  be  a  source  of  inconvenience  to  the  patient.  In  the  case  of  a 
private  in  the  31st  regiment,  who  was  wounded  on  the  2d  September  in  the 
second  attack  on  the  Redan,  the  lower  jaw  was  comminuted  by  a  grape  shot, 
and  the  whole  of  it  in  front  of  the  angles  was  removed  in  splinters  by  the 
surgeon.  The  tongue  was  apt  to  fall  backwards  on  the  glottis,  and  interfere 
with  respiration.  This  defect  the  man  used  to  remedy  by  drawing  it  forward 
with  his  finger,  and  by  resting  with  his  face  as  prone  as  possible.  He  ulti- 
mately recovered. 

Two  cases  are  recorded  during  the  late  war  in  which  grape  shot  weighing 
nearly  eighteen  ounces  had  lodged  in  the  back  of  the  pharynx,  having  entered 
through  the  face,  and  breaking  down  all  the  tissues  with  which  they  came  in 
contact.  One  patient  was  a  private  in  the  1st  battalion  of  the  Royals,  and 
was  treated  in  the  Castle  Hospital,  Balaklava.  The  second  was  a  private 
of  the  31st  regiment. 

TreaJtmerU, — Remove  all  loose  spicula  of  bone,  and  adjust  the  parts  as 
neatly  as  possible,  covering  them  with  some  light  water  dressing.  If  the  jaw 
be  fractured,  maintain  it  in  position,  either  by  the  perforated  wire  or  gutta- 
percha splint.     The  diet  should  be  fluid,  but  good. 
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SECTION  VI. — GUNSHOT  INJURIES  OP  THE  CHEST. 

Gunshot  wounds  of  the  chest  may  be  divided  into,  1st.  Those  in  which 
the  cayitj  of  the  thorax  has  not  been  opened. 

2d.  Those  in  which  the  cavity  has  been  opened ;  with  or  wltnoat  injnry 
to  its  contents. 

In  the  first  class  the  danger  is  less  than  in  the  latter.  Yet  severe  contusion 
of  the  lung  may  result  from  a  blow  of  a  spent  cannon  shot  on  the  thorax ;  or 
life  may  be  endangered  from  shell  wounds  causing  severe  laceration  of  the 
integument  and  injury  to  the  ribs. 

Among  wounds  of  the  second  class  it  most  commonly  happens  that  a  baK 
passes  through  the  lung.  Here  we  have  a  track  through  the  substance  of  the 
lung,  and  generally  pieces  of  the  patient's  dress,  or  fragments  of  wadding, 
are  found  to  have  been  carried  before  the  bullet  in  its  course ;  vessels  must 
be  torn  through,  and  hemorrhage,  often  to  a  great  extent,  will  take  place  at 
some  period  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury.  This  bleeding  may  occur  in  the 
following  modes : — 

(ft.  From  the  vessels  of  the  chest  wcdl. 

|3.  From  the  vessels  of  the  lung. 

The  former  class  (o)  may  l>e  either,  1st,  external  through  the  wound ; 
or,  2d,  internal  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura. 

The  second  class  (i3)  may  be  internal :  1st.  If  slight,  into  the  substance 
of  the  lung. 

2d.  It  may  flow  into  one  of  the  bronchi,  and  so  be  coughed  up. 

8d.  If  more  severe,  it  may  be  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  compressing 
the  lung,  and  adding  much  to  the  patient's  sufferings  and  danger ;  or  it  may 
be  external.  Possibly  old  adhesions  of  the  lung  to  the  pleura  may  exist, 
gluing  the  costal  and  pleural  surfaces  together,  or  from  other  causes  the  blood 
may  escape  through  the  wound  inflicted  by  the  missile. 

The  lodgment  of  balls  in  the  lung  during  the  late  war,  owing  to  the  use 
of  rifles,  was  more  rare  than  in  former  campaigns.  The  danger  is  much 
greater  than  when  balls  pass  through  the  lung. 

There  are,  however,  instances  of  men  having  lived  for  many  years  with  a 
ball  in  one  lung.  In  such  cases  it  becomes  clothed  with  an  adventitious  cyst, 
and  thus  coated,  seems  no  longer  to  act  as  a  foreign  body. 

Symptoms  of  Wound  of  the  Lung, — Great  collapse ;  the  face  blanched  and 
anxious ;  difficulty  of  breathing  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  wound, 
and  probably  some  bloody  frothy  expectoration.  Frequently  there  is  em- 
physema in  the  region  of  the  wound,  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  necessary 
occurrence. 

Hie  Prognosis  in  all  penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest  is  unfavorable,  par- 
ticularly if  the  ball  has  lodged. 

Treatment. — The  patient  should  be  placed  in  bed,  and  the  wound  care- 
fully examined,  to  ascertain  whether  the  ball  has  lodged,  or  passed  through 
the  thorax ;  and  when  no  counter  opening  can  be  found,  it  will  often  be  de- 
tected lying  beneath  the  scapula  on  the  opposite  side.  The  patient  should 
not  be  roused  from  the  state  of  collapse,  if  it  be  not  severe ;  a  piece  of  light 
dressing  should  be  placed  on  the  wound,  and  he  should  be  carefully  watched, 
and  the  symptoms  treated  as  they  present  themselves. 

If  the  surgeon  has  reason  to  believe  that  hemorrhage  is  going  on  into  the 
pleura,  free  venesection  should  be  had  resort  to,  sufficient  to  induce  syncope 
and  favor  the  formation  of  a  clot.  If  external  hemorrhage  is  taking  place 
there  is  no  need  of  venesection,  as  sufficient  blood  may  be  lost  to  produce 
the  required  eff*ect.  Much  has  been  said  lately  concerning  the  necessity  or 
advisability  of  bleeding  men  simply  because  they  have  received  a  chest. 
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wonnd.  The  late  war  in  the  Crimea  seems  to  point  ont  that  large  bleeding 
for  the  arrest  of  the  inflammatory  action  which  follows  gonshot  ii\juries  of 
the  chest,  is  injudicious. 

Adhesive  inflammation  along  the  track  of  the  bnllet  is  desired,  and  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  inflammatory  action  to 
the  wounded  part  By  largely  bleeding  the  patient,  suppuration  is  induced, 
and  general,  instead  of  local  pneumonia  is  the  result. 

A  low  diet,  perfect  rest,  anodynes,  and  diaphoretics  seem  to  afford  the 
patient  the  best  chance  of  recovery,  if  he  escape  the  first  danger  from  hemor- 
rhage. The  position  of  the  patient  should  be  that  which  is  most  comfort* 
able,  as  that  will  probably  be  the  one  which  is  most  favorable  for  his  recovery. 
On  the  wounded  side  is  generally  selected,  as  that  position  favors  the  dis- 
charge of  matter,  approximates  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  pleura,  and  quiets 
the  movements  of  the  ribs  on  the  affected  side. 

Complications  and  unfavorable  symptoms, — Suppuration  must  always 
take  place  along  the  track  of  the  bullet.  It  may  be  profuse,  and  the  patient 
may  sink  under  it.  Severe  pneumonia  or  pleurisy  may  add  to  the  danger. 
A  very  frequent  cause  of  death  after  these  injuries  is  empyema,  or  the  secre- 
tion of  pus  from  the  entire  surface  of  the  pleura. 

SECTION  VII. — GUNSHOT  INJURIES  OP  THE  ABDOMEN. 

Gunshot  wounds  of  the  abdomen  form  a  very  fatal  class  of  injuries. 
During  the  Crimean  war  235  cases  were  treated,  and  of  these  55.7  per  cent. 
died. 

They  may  be  divided  into — 

1st.  Flesh  wounds  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen. 

2d.  Injury  to  the  internal  organs  without  lesion  of  the  walls. 

3d.  Penetrating  wounds,  with  or  without  injury  to  the  viscera  or  large 
vessels. 

1st  Flesh  wounds  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  may  be  caused  by  frag- 
ments of  shell,  by  which  large  portions  of  the  integuments  and  muscles  are 
often  torn  away,  and  portions  of  the  intestines  sometimes  exposed.  Bullets 
will  frequently  traverse  the  abdominal  walls  without  penetrating.  No  pro- 
tracted examination  should  be  made  by  the  surgeon  in  such  cases ;  but 
failing  to  detect  the  true  nature  of  the  wound,  he  should  leave  it  for  time 
to  decide  whether  the  cavity  has  been  opened,  or  the  viscera  wounded. 

2d.  Injury  to  internal  organs  vnthovt  lesion  of  the  abdominal  walls, — 
Spent  round  shot  or  spent  fragments  of  shell  may  strike  the  abdomen  and 
inflict  severe  injury  on  the  parts  within,  without  wounding  the  walls  of  the 
abdomen.  The  liver,  kidney,  or  spleen,  or  even  the  intestines,  may  be  thus 
ruptured.  The  condition  the  abdominal  muscles  are  in  at  the  time  the  blow 
takes  place  will  often  determine  the  amount  of  injury.  If  they  are  perfectly 
relaxed  at  the  time,  the  damage  inflicted  on  the  internal  organs  is  usually 
severe,  as  no  resistance  is  offered  to  the  violence  of  the  missile  ;  whereas,  if 
the  abdominal  muscles  are  rigid,  they  oppose  the  ball,  and  its  impetus  is  ex- 
pended in  overcoming  this  opposition. 

3d.  Penetraiing  wounds  of  the  abdomen  with  or  unthoui  injury  to  the 
viscera  or  large  vessels. — The  fatality  which  follows  such  injuries  is  very 
great  When  the  ball  merely  penetrates  the  wall  and  passes  out  of  the 
abdomen  vriihotU  injuring  its  contents,  the  chief  danger  to  the  patient  is 
from  peritonitis.  When,  however,  the  viscera  have  been  wounded  the 
severity  of  the  danger  will,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  on  whether  it  is  one 
of  the  solid  organs,  as  the  liver,  spleen,  or  kidney,  which  has  been  injured, 
or  whether  there  has  been  perforation  of  the  stomach  or  intestines.  From 
the  reports  of  cases,  wounds  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidney  appear  more 
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fatal  than  those  of  the  hollow  yiscera ;  and  wounds  of  the  stomach  and  large 
intestine  more  fatal  than  those  of  the  sma]]. 

Symptoms, — The  position  of  the  wound  is  a  great  guide  as  to  whether 
the  abdominal  cavity  has  been  opened ;  but  as  it  is  often  impossible  to  tell 
by  a  mere  examination,  the  surgeon  is  frequently  obliged  to  found  his  diag- 
nosis on  the  symptoms  present.  Great  collapse  is  the  first  striking  symptom ; 
if  the  yiscera  have  been  wounded,  it  is  very  severe,  indeed  it  is  a  common 
cause  of  death  in  wounds  of  this  region.  When  death  does  happen  from 
shock,  it  is  usually  found  that  the  intestines  have  been  largely  ruptured,  or 
there  has  been  internal  hemorrhage.  Frequent  vomiting  is  a  symptom  which 
is  common  in  wounds  of  the  intestine,  particularly  if  the  injured  part  be  high 
in  the  alimentary  canal.  There  is  usually  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  fre- 
quently passage  of  blood  by  the  stools.  The  after  symptoms,  or  those  which 
manifest  themselves  at  some  short  period  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury, 
are  referable,  1st,  to  peritonitis,  and  2d,  to  those  resulting  from  the  organ 
or  viscera  which  may  have  been  wounded  :  thus,  the  passage  of  blood  by  the 
urine,  or  the  escape  of  urine  from  the  wound,  or  of  bile,  or,  indeed,  of  any 
special  secretion,  will  indicate  at  once  the  organ  which  had  suffered.  Pro- 
trusion of  the  intestine  through  the  wound  is  of  very  rare  occurrence, 

TrecUmerU, — Having  carefully  examined  the  wound  unthotU  much  mani- 
pulation, place  the  patient  in  bed.  He  should  not  be  hurried  from  the  state 
of  collapse,  unless  it  be  so  severe  as  to  threaten  a  fatal  termination.  Should 
it  be  ascertained  that  the  intestine  is  wounded,  do  not  search  after  the  wound 
with  the  view  of  sewing  up  the  opening ;  for  if  the  wound  is  smxillf  the  pro- 
trusion through  it  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  usually  sufficient  to  arrest  for 
a  while  the  flow  of  the  contents  until  lymph  seals  up  the  opening.  Few 
cases  occurred  during  the  Crimean  war  in  which  ligatures  were  used,  and 
those  were  fatal. 

Large  and  repeated  doses  of  opium  are  imperatively  called  for  to  relieve 
the  pain,  and  to  arrest  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels ;  it  serves  also  to 
quell  the  mental  anxiety  of  the  patient.  The  question  of  general  bleeding 
must  be  determined  by  the  surgeon.  He  should  remember  that  it  does  not 
follow  that  because  a  man  is  wounded  in  the  abdomen  therefore  he  must  be 
bled.  In  injuries  of  this  region  adhesive  inflammation  is  earnestly  desired. 
Prophylactic  bleedings  are  believed  by  most  surgeons  of  the  present  day  to 
be  positively  injurious ;  and  it  is  generally  considered  that  it  is  sufficient  to 
meet  actively  an  evil  when  it  presents  itself  without  submitting  a  patient  to 
powerful  remedies  in  anticipation  of  a  mischief  which  may  never  occur. 

Occasionally  cases  have  been  met  with  in  which  a  ball  after  penetrating 
the  abdomen  has  been  lodged  in  the  bladder.  M.  Baudens  removed  a  ball 
from  the  bladder  by  the  operation  above  the  pubis,  and  the  late  Mr.  Guthrie 
succeeded  in  getting  one  away  by  the  lateral  operation.  Mr.  Dixon*  relates 
ten  cases  in  which  balls  were  successfully  removed  from  the  bladder,  and 
three  in  which  the  attempts  failed.  Instances  are  also  on  record  of  balls 
having  been  passed  by  the  bowels  at  stool,  proving  that  they  must  have 
lodged  in  the  intestine. 


SECTION  Vni. — GUNSHOT  INJURIES  OP  THE  LIMBS — ^AMPUTATION,  PBIMARY 

AND  SECONDARY. 

Gunshot  wounds  of  the  extremities  are  met  with  more  frequently 
than  wounds  in  any  other  region  of  the  body.  Both  the  upper  and  lower 
extremities  are  liable  to  similar  wounds,  but  the  danger  is  far  greater  in 
wounds  of  the  latter.     We  may  have — 

I  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  zzxiii. 
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Ist.  Hesh  wounds,  caused  either  by  the  passage  or  lodgment  of  balls, 
without  prodncing  any  fractare  of  the  boues,  or  injury  to  any  important 
vessels  or  nerves ;  or  they  may  be  produced  by  fragments  of  shell.  The 
ii^jory  inflicted  by  a  bullet  is  not  usually  very  severe,  and  under  simple 
dressing  may  soon  get  well. 

The  damage,  however,  which  results  from  fragments  of  shell,  often  ends 
in  seTere  sloughing  and  loss  of  parts,  producing,  if  the  patient  survives  the 
drain,  great  deformity  from  the  contraction  and  cicatrization  of  the  tissues 
which  have  been  involved ;  for  example,  after  wounds  of  the  calf  of  the  leg, 
in  which  there  has  been  loss  of  a  large  portion  of  the  gastrocnemius. 

2d.  Simple  fractures  are  usually  caused  by  spent  balls;  and  although,  in 
such  eases,  the  integument  may  not  have  been  broken,  still  sloughing  often 
follows  from  the  contusion. 

3d.  Fmciures  with  destruction  of  a  portion  of  the  integument  are  pro- 
duced— 

(1st.)  By  balls  penetrating  the  limb  and  striking  the  bone. 

(2d.)  By  fragments  of  shell  which  may  produce  severe  contusion  and  lace- 
ration of  the  integuments  and  muscles,  and  fractures  of  the  bone. 

(3d.)  Fractures  are  often  caused  by  large  stones,  which  have  been  struck 
and  set  in  motion  by  round  shot,  or  fragments  of  shell.  Fractures  produced 
in  either  of  these  three  ways  are  always  compound  and  very  generally  com- 
minuted. The  conical  ball  may  occasionally  lodge  in  the  bone  without 
fracturing  it,  but  as  a  rule,  it  breaks  it  into  many  fragments,  or  else,  in 
passing  through,  it  splits  it  for  some  distance  up  the  shaft. 

In  the  passage  of  the  ball  or  fragment  of  shell,  large  vessels  or  nerves  may 
be  divided,  adding  much  to  the  severity  and  danger  of  the  injury. 

4tlL  The  whule  limb  may  be  torn  away  by  a  round  shot  or  shell,  and  l>e 
left  hanging  merely  by  the  integuments.  Such  cases  are  very  fatal.  They 
produce  fearful  collapse,  from  which  frequently  the  patient  never  rallies. 

Treatment. — Simple  flesh  wounds,  if  not  severe,  require  but  little  surgical 
aid.  Foreign  bodies  should  be  removed,  and  the  parts  covered  with  a  little 
water-dressing.  If,  however,  they  should  slough  or  ulcerate,  they  must  be 
treated  accordingly. 

Fractures. — If  the  fracture  be  a  simple  one  caused  by  a  spent  shot,  with- 
out much  injury  to  the  superficial  or  deep  tissues,  the  limb  should  be  put  up 
in  a  splint,  and  every  endeavor  made  to  save  it ;  but  if  there  is  severe  contu- 
sion and  destruction  of  the  deep  structures,  amputation  should  be  resorted 
to.  It  should  be  remembered  that  in  field  practice  the  military  surgeon  does 
not  enjoy  the  same  opportunities  for  treating  fractures  which  the  civilian 
does.  Men  who  have  been  wounded  have  to  be  transported  to  the  second- 
ary hospitals  for  further  treatment,  or  perhaps  carried  some  distance  on  a 
march ;  and  as  it  is  the  duty  of  every  surgeon  to  look  first  to  the  safety  of 
the  life  of  his  patient,  he  will  frequently  have  to  sacrifice  a  limb,  which, 
under  more  favorable  circumstances,  he  would  endeavor  to  save. 

Compound  comminuted  fractures  of  the  lower  extremity  in  the  majority 
of  cases  call  for  amputation. 

The  upper  is  capable  of  sustaining  and  recovering  from  injuries  whicli 
would  prove  fatal  or  require  amput^ion  in  the  lower  extremity.  The  bones 
of  the  humerus  or  forearm  may  be  comminuted  ;  but  unless  the  integument 
is  either  severely  lacerated,  or  torn  away,  or  large  vessels  or  nerves  injured, 
the  surgeon  should  endeavor  to  save  the  limb. 

The  splintered  and  loose  portions  of  bone  should  be  removed,  and  the 
sharp  projecting  extremities  cut  off,  and  the  case  then  treated  as  an  ordi- 
nary compound  fracture.  Frequently,  after  severe  comminution  of  the  bones 
of  the  humems,  a  large  portion  will  die,  but  this  may  either  come  away  of 
itself  or  be  removed  forwards  by  the  surgeon,  and  yet  a  useful  arm  may  be 
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preserved.  John  Bryan,  of  the  20th  regiment,  was  wonndcd  at  the  assault 
on  the  Redan.  More  than  an  inch  of  the  thickness  of  the  hnmerns  was 
removed  on  the  6th  Aagnst,  yet  good  union  followed  with  little  loss  of 
power  of  the  limb.  In  the  lotoer  extremity  the  shock  and  effects  of  injuries 
on  the  constitution  are  more  severe,  and  they  are  attended  with  great  danger 
to  life ;  and  this  danger  increases  the  nearer  the  injury  approaches  the  trunk, 
wounds  of  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh  being  far  more  fatal  than  those  in  the 
lower  third.  Amputation  is  frequently  called  for,  and  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  danger  of  amputation  of  the  lower  extremity  is  in  an  increasing 
ratio  for  every  inch  of  the  limb  which  is  taken  away.  This  applies  especially 
to  the  thigh.     Thus  we  find  in  the  Crimean  returns  the  following — 


AmpnUttioiu. 

Ampatation  of  hip 
i  Upper  third 
Thigh  !  Middle  third 
(  Lower  third 
Les      . 
Aukle  joint 
Medio-tarsal 


Total.  Died.  Batio  of  mortalitx 

p«r  cent 

7                7  100.0 

38  31  8G.8 

56  31  55.3 

46  23  50.0 

89  28  30.3 

9               2  22.2 

7              1  14.2 


The  Cases  bequibing  Amputation  are, 

1st.  Those  in  which  the  limb  has  been  torn  away  by  a  round  shot  or 
shell. 

2d.  Severe  laceration  of  the  integuments,  with  injury  to  both  artery  and 
vein,  even  though  the  bone  be  uninjured. 

If  the  artery  only  is  wounded,  both  ends  of  it  should  be  tied  and  an 
endeavor  made  to  save  the  limb ;  but  if  both  vein  and  artery  have  been 
torn,  the  injury  is  generally  so  severe  that  it  is  best  to  amputate. 

3d.  Severe  compound  and  comminuted  fractures,  with  destruction  of  the 
surrounding  tissues,  even  though  the  vessels  and  nerves  be  not  injured,  de- 
mand amputation. 

Priviary  or  secondary  amputation. — By  the  term  primary  is  understood 
an  operation  performed  within  forty-eight  hours  after  an  injury,  and  before 
fever  and  inflammatory  symptoms  have  set  in. 

Secondary  amputation  is  that  which  is  delayed  until  inflammatory  symptoms 
have  subsided  and  suppuration  established. 

The  experience  of  modern  surgeons  has  decided  that  amputation,  when 
necessary,  should  be  primary.  The  late  Mr.  Guthrie  found  that  the  loss 
after  secondary  operations  was  at  least  three  times  as  great  as  after  primary. 
The  experience  of  the  surgeons  in  the  Crimea  corroborated  this  fact  to  a 
great  extent.  The  result  of  the  primary  and  secondary  operations  during 
the  second  period  of  the  late  war  is  seen  in  the  following  table,  which  is 
copied  from  the  Crimean  returns. 


pmiMAar  opkbatioitb. 

UOOVDAET  OPKBATIOVa. 

Total. 

Died. 

Ratio  of  luortalitj 
per  oeot 

Total. 

Died. 

Ratio  of  mortalitf 
per  cent. 

Ampat&tioDB  of  all  kinda 

690 

175 

25.3 

89 

38 

42.7 

The  patient  should,  if  practicable,  be  allowed  to  recover  from  the  state 
of  collapse.  Too  early  an  operation  is  liable  to  be  attended  with  even 
worse  results  than  one  at  a  much  later  period.  If,  however,  there  is  hemor- 
rhage, or  any  cause  which  is  likely  to  prolong  the  collapsed  state  of  the 
patient,  the  operation  should  be  performed  as  soon  as  possible. 

GUN8U0T  Wounds  of  Joints  form  a  class  of  cases  of  peculiar  interest, 
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iusmQch  as  thej  often  allow  the  principles  of  conserrative  sargery  to  be 
earned  cat  in  the  treatment  of  them.  Such  injuries  to  the  joints  of  the 
kneer  extremities  are  of  more  serious  import  than  those  of  the  upper.  In 
the  former  the  joints  are  larger  and  the  danger  to  life  seems  to  be  in  a  great 
measure  in  proportion  to  their  size. 

Joints  are  sometimes  severely  injured,  without  any  wound  of  the  integu- 
ments coTering  them ;  thus  in  cases  where  the  knee  has  been  struck  by 
spent  round  shot,  inflammation,  perhaps  terminating  in  suppuration,  may 
follow. 

Fragments  of  shell  or  bullets  may  lay  open  a  joint,  causing,  at  the  same 
time,  severe  destruction  of  the  soft  tissues,  and  perhaps  fracturing  or  splin- 
tering the  bones  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  it. 

When  a  ball  has  lodged  in  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  long  bones,  near  a 
joint,  a  fissure  will  often  extend  into  the  joint.  In  the  case  of  a  man  who 
was  shot  accidentally  in  the  streets  of  Balaklava,  by  a  soldier  who  was  firing 
at  a  fierce  bullock,  the  ball  lodged  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia.  With 
some  difficulty  it  was  removed,  but  severe  inflammation  and  suppuration  of 
the  joint  followed,  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  the  patient.  On  the 
post-mortem  examination  it  was  found  that  a  fissure  extended  into  the  joint. 
Occasionally  bullets  will  pass  through  a  joint,  grooving,  perhaps,  the  arti- 
cular cartilage.  Cases  of  this  nature  are  most  severe,  and  are  more  danger- 
ous than  those  in  which  the  joint  has  been  more  fully  exposed,  as  in  shell 
wounds. 

Secondary  implications  of  joints. — Joints  are  very  frequently  implicated, 
secondarily,  from  the  inflammatory  action  set  up  by  wounds  in  the  neigh- 
boiiiood  extending  to  them,  and  involving  them  in  its  destructive  effects. 
Private  Waldron,  2d  battalion  Rifle  Brigade,  received  a  bullet-wound  over 
the  left  knee.  The  wound  appeared  superficial,  and  the  joint  not  to  be 
penetrated,  but  low  chronic  inflammation  of  it  set  in,  and  was  followed  by 
gelatinous  degeneration.  The  limb  was  ultimately  amputated,  and  the  joint 
found  quite  disorganized. 

In  cases  of  pyaemia,  secondary  deposits  of  pus  may  take  place  in  any  of 
the  joints.  In  such,  free  and  early  incisions  seem  to  afford  the  best  chance 
to  the  patient. 

Treatment. — In  injury  of  joints,  especially  of  the  large  ones,  and  if  the 
damage  done  be  severe,  the  question  of  treatment  becomes,  in  truth,  one  of 
amputation  or  excision. 

Wounds  of  the  large  joints  produce  such  fearful  constitutional  effects, 
that  it  is  best  not  to  attempt  to  save  them,  but  to  resort  at  once  to  opera- 
tion. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  in  campaigning  great  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  treating  cases  of  excision,  particularly  those  of  the  lower  extremity.  The 
patient  has  to  be  shifted  perhaps  two  or  three  times  from  one  hospital  to 
another  (such  was  the  experience  of  the  Crimean  campaign),  and  therefore 
that  most  important  element,  rest,  is  wanting. 

In  injuries  of  the  upper  extremity,  excision  was  frequently  performed  dur- 
ing the  late  war,  and  was  attended  with  very  good  succqsjs.  Out  of  thirteen 
cases  of  primary  excision  of  the  elbow-joint,  only  three  died  ;  and  of  eight 
cases  of  primary  excision  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  only  one  died. 

The  best  modes  of  performing  the  operations  of  excision  will  be  seen 
under  the  heading  "  Excision  of  Joints"  in  another  portion  of  the  book.  It 
may,  however,  be  here  mentioned,  that,  in  ])erforming  the  operation  of  ex- 
cision, great  aid  will  be  given  to  the  operator  by  using  Mr.  Fergusson-s  lion 
forceps  to  seize  hold  of  the  articular  extremities  of  the  bones  before  pro- 
ceeding to  saw  them.  The  great  use  of  this  forceps  was  exemplified  in  the 
following  case.     A  private  in  the  50th  regiment  in  the  Crimea  was  struck 
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by  a  round  shot  in  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh,  fearfnlly  lacerating  all  the 
tissues  and  comminuting  the  femur  as  high  as  its  neck.     Amputation  of  the 

[Pig.  63. 


FerguBson's  lion  forceps.] 

hip  was  performed,  by  Surgeon-Major  Trousdell  and  Mr.  Lawson,  the  head 
of  the  femur,  which  was  separated  from  the  shaft,  being  with  facility  turned 
out  of  its  socket  by  the  aid  of  this  forceps,  a  proceeding  which  would  have 
been  almost  impossible  without  them. 

In  all  operations  for  gunshot  injuries,  chloroform  will  be  found  a  most 
useful  adjunct.  It  not  only  deprives  the  patient  of  all  pain  during  the 
search  for  balls  and  foreign  bodies,  which  is  often  a  most  tedious  proceeding, 
but  it  serves  to  quell,  to  a  great  degree,  the  mental  anxiety  which  is  generally 
present.  The  patients  awake  refreshed  from  a  sound  sleep,  free  from  injuri- 
ous excitement,  and  animated  with  a  hope  that  what  has  been  done  for  them 
will  lead  to  their  ultimate  recovery. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

EFFECTS  OF  HEAT,  BURNS,  AND  SCALDS.* 

Division. — The  most  useful  division  of  bums,  for  practical  purposes,  is 
the  threefold  one  which  has  existed  from  time  immemorial,  into,  Ist,  bums 
producing  viere  redness ;  2dly,  those  causing  vesication ;  3dly,  those  caus- 
ing death  of  the  part  burned, 

1.  The  first  class  are  attended  with  mere  superficial  inflammation,  termi- 
nating in  resolution,  with  or  without  desquamation  of  the  cuticle.  The  pain 
is  philosophically  said  to  consist  of  a  perpetuation  of  the  original  sense  of 
buming. 

2.  In  the  second  class  there  is  a  higher  degree  of  inflammation,  causing 
the  cutis  to  exude  serum  and  form  vesicles.  These  in  trivial  cases  dry  up 
and  heal ;  but  if  the  injury  to  the  cutis  has  been  sufficient  to  cause  it  to 
suppurate,  they  will  be  succeeded  by  obstinate  ulcers. 

3.  The  third  class  of  bums  is  attended  with  mortification  from  disorgan- 
ization of  structure.  These  are,  for  obvious  reasons,  not  attended  with  so 
much  pain  as  the  last  class ;  but  in  every  other  respect  they  are  infinitely 
more  serious,  and  the  sores  which  remain  after  the  separation  of  the  sloughs 
are  often  months  or  years  in  healing. 

Constitutional  SYMProMa — The  constitutional  symptoms  of  severe 
bums  are  those  of  great  collapse.     The  surface  is  pale,  the  extremities  cold, 

'  Sir  C.  Blacden  and  Dr.  Fordyce  found  that  they  conld  expose  themselves  to  air 
heated  above  212  degrees  without  injury ;  and  that  they  could  bear  the  contact  of  heated 
spirits  when  cooled  down  to  130  degrees ;  of  oil  at  129 ;  water  at  123 ;  quicksilver  at 
117.    Vide  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  Ixv. 
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the  palse  qnick  and  feeble  ; — ^there  are  violent  and  repeated  shiverings,  and 
the  patient  often  complains  most  urgently  of  cold.  In  some  fatal  cases 
these  symptoms  are  soon  succeeded  by  laborious  breathing,  coma,  and  death ; 
in  others,  dissolution  is  preceded  by  a  period  of  imperfect  reaction,  with 
deliriam,  and  sharp  jerking  pulse. 

PaooNOSis. — Extensive  bums,  even  of  small  severity,  are  always  danger- 
cos  ;  and  especially  if  vesication  has  occurred  early,  and  the  cuticle  has  been 
stripped  off.  Burns  on  the  trunk  are  always  more  dangerous  than  those 
of  an  equal  extent  on  the  extremities.  With  regard  to  the  symptoms  actu- 
ally present,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  although  the  severe  pain,  such  as  is 
common  in  bums  of  the  second  class,  is  in  itself  a  source  of  great  danger, 
from  its  tendency  to  exhaust  the  vital  powers,  still  that  it  is  on  the  whole  a 
favorable  symptom,  if  the  injury  is  extensive ;  and  that  apathy  and  stupor 
indicate  urgent  peril. 

The  periods  of  danger  in  bums  are  three  :  1st,  during  the  first  five  days, 
from  collapse  or  imperfect  reaction ;  2dly,  during  the  sympathetic  fever 
which  follows,  in  which  the  patient  may  sink  with  an  affection  of  the  head, 
chest,  or  abdomen  ;  3dly,  during  the  suppurative  stage,  in  which  he  may  die 
from  the  profuse  discharge  or  from  pulmonary  consumption  induced  by  it. 
Kentish  observes  that  very  many  cases  prove  fatal  on  the  ninth  day. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — A  post-mortem  examination  readily  accounts  for  the 
coma  and  laborious  breathing,  which  are  such  constant  symptoms  of  fatal 
bums.  Congestion  and  serous  effusion  are  found  on  the  surface  and  in  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain  ;  and  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs  arc  loaded  with  a  thin 
myco-serous  fluid,  as  in  the  "  suffocative  catarrh  of  the  dying^^  of  Lacnncc. 
Moreover,  it  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Curling,*  that  severe  bums  in  young 
people  may  be  followed  by  an  acute  ulceration  of  the  duodenum,  liable  to 
terminate  fatally  by  perforating  the  intestine  and  causing  peritonitis,  or  by 
opening  some  large  artery  and  causing  effusion  of  blood,  part  of  which  may 
1>e  evacuated  by  vomiting  and  purging.  Mr.  Murray  Humphrey  has  ob- 
served ulceration  of  the  lower  part  of  the  cesophagus. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  bums  in  their  early  stage  has  been  a 
matter  of  great  dispute.  Some  eminent  surgeons'  have  advocated  ice  or 
other  cooling  applications ;  others,  the  use  of  turpentine  and  other  stimu- 
lants, which  latter  plan  of  treatment  was  advocated  by  Mr.  Kentish,  of 
Newcastle,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

The  following,  however,  seem  to  be  the  principles  of  treatment  deducible 
from  the  conflicting  theories  and  practices  which  have  been  proposed,  viz : — 
Ist,  that  the  first  applications  should  be  of  a  mildly-stimulating  nature : 
Sdly,  that  after  the  first  two  or  three  days  they  should  be  soothing ;  till, 
3<lly,  slight  astringents  may  be  applied  to  expedite  the  healing ;  and,  4thly, 
tliat  the  part  should  throughout  be  most  carefully  preserved  from  the  atmo- 
spheric air  and  from  cold.  If  these  principles  are  held  in  view,  the  surgeon 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  appropriate  remedies. 

Local  Treatment  of  minor  cases, — The  vesications  may,  if  tense,  be 
pricked  with  a  needle,  and  the  whole  part  be  covered  with  lint  soaked  in 
Carron  oil ;  that  is,  a  liniment  of  equal  parts  of  oil  and  lime-water,  and 
then  be  wrapped  in  soft  cotton  wool.  After  the  first  two  days  poppy  lotion, 
or  the  water-dressing,  F.  121,  may  be  applied  on  lint  covered  with  oil-silk ; 
or  a  poaltice  of  bread  and  water,  till  suppuration  is  established ;  the  chalk 
ointment,  or  zinc  lotion,  may  be  applied  afterwards  till  the  cure  is  complete. 
The  part  should  be  kept  thickly  wrapped  in  cotton  wool  during  the  whole 
period,  to  preserve  it  from  the  air  and  from  cold  or  injury. 

I  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxv. :  Hamphrej,  Association  Journ.,  Oct.  19,  1S55. 
'  Sarle's  Lectuiea  on  Bums,  Lond.  1832. 
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[As  an  excellent  application  in  barns  and  scalds  we  may  call  attention  to 
the  carbonate  of  lead,  incorporated  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  linseed  oil 
to  make  it  of  the  consistence  of  thick  cream.  It  is  highly  spoken  of  by  Dr. 
Gross  (op,  cU.  vol.  i.  p.  710).] 

Of  sexier e  cases, — ^When  a  burn  is  severe  or  extensive  enough  to  cause 
danger  to  life,  Kentish's  plan  of  first  bathing  the  burnt  parts  with  tepid  tur- 
pentine, then  with  all  possible  expedition  applying  a  liniment  composed  of 
vng.  resinse  3j  ;  oL  terebinth  Jss,  thickly  spread  on  lint,  and  lastly,  wrapping 
them  up  warmly  in  cotton  or  flannel,  seems  to  be  the  most  judicious.  These 
dressings  should  be  allowed  to  remain  as  long  as  possible,  and  should  not  be 
removed  unless  there  is  a  profuse  discharge  or  bad  smell  from  the  wound. 
Great  care  should  be  taken,  when  the  wound  is  first  examined,  not  to  strip 
off  the  cuticle,  whilst  taking  off  the  patient's  clothes. 

Constitutional  Treatment, — If  there  is  an  urgent  degree  of  collapse  (see 
Part  I.  Chapter  I.),  brandy  and  beef-tea  must  be  given. 

If  there  be  much  pain  it  should  be  quelled  by  opium.  Children  are  com- 
monly said  not  to  bear  opium  well,  but  this  is  a  vulgar  error ;  they  bear  it 
well  if  there  is  adequate  reason.  The  writer  has  administered  nj^x  of  Batt- 
ley's  sedative,  in  divided  doses  every  night  for  a  fortnight  to  a  child  of  three 
years  old,  who  had  been  badly  burned,  besides  putting  the  child  daily  under 
chloroform  whilst  the  wound  was  dressed.  If  the  child  is  out  of  pain,  or 
drowsy,  of  course  there  is  no  need  for  opium ;  and  in  all  cases  it  should  be 
given  in  the  smallest  doses  that  will  suffice. 

The  bowels  must  be  kept  open  by  castor  oil  or  rhubarb ;  and  the  diet  be 
plain  but  not  too  low.  In  the  event  of  any  inflammatory  or  congestive 
attack  of  the  head  or  chest,  purgatives  and  leeches  or  bleeding  must  be  cau- 
tiously employed,  according  to  circumstances.  If  there  is  any  tenderness 
under  the  right  hypochondrium,  or  vomiting,  or  other  sign  of  irritation  of 
the  duodenum,  the  diet  should  be  of  the  blandest  description,  and  small 
doses  of  hyd.  c.  cretA  and  henbane  be  administered. 

Treatment  of  the  remaining  Ulcers, — The  ulcers  resulting  from  burns 
are  often  extremely  intractable.  The  granulations  are  pale,  flabby,  and 
exuberant ;  they  secrete  pus  profusely ;  and  many  months  often  elapse  before 
they  are  healed.  The  cause  of  this  disinclination  to  heal  is  not  well  under- 
stood ;  but  one  cause  there  is  which  may  be  easily  detected  and  remedied, 
namely,  too  full  a  diet,  which  is  often  needlessly  used  on  the  plea  of  sup- 
porting the  strength  under  the  profuse  discharge.  "  There  can  be  no  doubt," 
says  Kentish,  ''that  full  diet  and  stimulants,  during  the  suppurative  stage, 
keep  up  irritation  in  the  system,  and  cause  the  immense  continued  discharge 
by  the  exposed  surfaces  of  the  wound."*  And  it  is  equally  certain  that  many 
cases  will  rapidly  get  well  when  the  diet  is  lowered  and  purgatives  are  ad- 
ministered. The  binding  down  of  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  to  the  condensed 
tissue  beneath  is  another  cause  of  delay. 

There  should  be  no  hurry  in  removing  the  first  dressings ;  but  when  they 
are  removed,  the  succeeding  applications  must  be  suited  to  the  state  of  it. 

If  the  ulcer  is  irritable  and  painful,  or  hot  and  swelled,  or  seems  inclined 
to  spread  by  ulceration,  or  if  small  abscesses  threaten  to  form  under  the 
skin,  poultices,  or  water-dressing,  or  F.  121,  Dover's  powder  at  bed-time, 
and  aperients  should  be  resorted  to.  If  sloughs  are  tardy  in  separating,  the 
case  must  be  treated  like  the  sloughing  ulcer. 

When  the  irritable  state  is  removed,  a  succession  of  mild  stimulants  and 
astringents  will  be  advisable  :  especially  the  zinc  lotion ;  chalk,  bismuth, 
zinc,  or  calamine  ointment ;  simple  lint ;  and  pressure  with  sheet  load  or 

'  Second  Essay  on  Bums,  Newcastle,  1800,  p.  64. 
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Strips  of  plaster.     When  the  discharge  is  very  profase,  the  sore  should  be 
constantly  kept  thinly  covered  with  very  finely-powdered  chalic. 

Treatment  of  the  Cicatrix, — The  cicatrix  of  severe  bams  is  very  liable  to 
become  excessively  hard,  dense,  and  cartilaginoas,  and  to  contract  in  snch 
a  way  as  to  occasion  the  most  serious  deformities.  Thns,  the  eyelids  or 
month  may  be  rendered  incapable  of  closing ;  the  chin  may  be  fixed  to  the 
breast,  or  a  limb  be  rigidly  and  immovably  bent.  This  contraction  may, 
perhaps,  be  sometimes  snccessfully  opposed  by  keeping  up  extension  with  a 
splint,  or,  if  the  neck  is  the  part  burned,  by  making  the  patient  wear  a  stiff 
collar,  and  by  frequently  moving  the  part  during  cicatrization ;  and  the 
cicatrix  may  be  lubricated  with  pure  oil.  If  the  fingers  are  severely  burned, 
lint  should  be  interposed  between  them,  and  they  should  be  kept  apart  as 
much  as  possible,  although  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  prevent  them  from 
adhering  together.^  In  burns  of  the  head  or  face,  the  edges  of  the  ulcer 
may  be  drawn  asunder  by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster.  When  any  of  the 
orifices  of  the  body  are  involved,  they  should  be  kept  dilated  with  canulae, 
or  plugs  of  oiled  lint.  But  if,  notwithstanding  every  precaution,  the  cicatrix 
contracts,  and  produces  deformity,  or  prevents  any  necessary  motion,  the 
knife  should  be  resorted  to.  Sometimes  the  whole  cicatrix  may  be  extir- 
pated, the  wound  being  treated  by  water-dressing,  and  the  parts  kept  in  a 
proper  ])osition  during  the  cure.  Sometimes  an  incision  may  be  made  in 
the  sound  skin  on  each  side  so  as  to  form  gaps,  which  will  be  filled  with 
new  and  more  pliant  cicatricial  tissue.  Sometimes  it  will  be  useful  to 
divide  the  cicatrix  transversely  by  several  incisions,  at  the  same  time  dis- 
secting it  up  from  the  parts  beneath  if  it  firmly  adheres  to  them.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  operations  which  interfere  with  large  portions  of 
skin  are  very  dangerous  to  life ;  and  that  the  subcutaneous  method  should 
be  employed  where  practicable.  And,  lastly,  there  is  a  plan  which  has 
been  adopted  with  success  by  Dr.  Miitter,  an  American  surgeon,  of  dividing 
the  cicatrix,  dissecting  it  up,  where  adherent,  and  even  dividing  any  mus- 
cular fibres  in  order  to  liberate  the  parts  completely,  and  then  filling  up  the 
gap  by  means  of  a  Taliacotian  operation ;  that  is,  by  transplanting  a  portion 
of  sound  skin  from  some  neighboring  part' 


CHAPTER    V. 

THE   EFFECTS   OF   COLD. 

I.  Effects  of  Severe  Cold. — ^When  a  person  is  exposed  to  very  severe 
cold,  especially  if  it  be  accompanied  with  wind, — or  if  it  be  during  the  night, — 
or  if  he  have  been  exhausted  by  hunger,  watching,  and  fatigue — ^he  feels  almost 
an  irresistible  impulse  to  sleep,  which,  if  yielded  to,  is  soon  succeeded  by  coma 
and  death.  During  the  state  of  coma,  the  body  of  the  sufferer  is  found  to  be 
very  pale  and  cold :  the  respiration  and  pulse  almost  imperceptible,  and  the 
pupils  dilated  ;  but  the  limbs  are  flexible  as  long  as  life  remains,  unless  the 
degree  of  cold  be  very  great  indeed.  On  a  post-mortem  examination,  the 
chief  morbid  appearances  observed  are  great  venous  congestion  and  serous 
effusion  in  the  head. 

«  Vide  Part  IV.  chapter  xxir. 

*  Vide  Earle'8  Lectures  on  Barns,  Lond.  1832;  Dapaytren,  Clinique  Chirurg. ;  MUtter 
on  Deformities  from  Bams,  in  the  American  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.  July,  1842.  Several 
racc^'Mfal  cases  hjr  Mr.  Parker,  of  Bridgewater,  are  quoted  in  Ranking's  Half-yearly 
Abstract,  toL  iii.  p.  106. 
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II.  Frost-bite. — But  if  the  trunk  of  the  body  be  well  protected,  the  cold 
may  affect  some  exposed  part  only,  such  as  the  nose,  ears,  or  extremities. 
The  first  visible  effect  is,  that  the  part  becomes  of  a  dull-red  color;  an 
effect  of  cold  which  is  notoriously  Sequent,  and  which  depends  on  a  di- 
minution of  the  quantity  of  blood  conveyed  by  the  arteries,  and  a  stagnation 
of  it  in  the  veins.  If  the  cold  continue,  the  venous  blood  will  be  gradually 
expelled  by  a  contraction  of  the  tissues,  and  the  part  will  become  of  a  livid, 
tallowy  paleness,  perfectly  insensible,  and  motionless,  and  much  reduced  in 
bulk.  When  in  this  condition,  a  part  is  said  to  be  frost-bitten.  The  patient 
may  be  quite  unconscious  of  the  accident  that  has  befallen  him  until  he  is  told 
of  it  by  some  other  person ;  especially  if  it  be  his  nose  or  ear  that  is  affected, 
or  some  other  part  that  he  does  not  move. 

It  was  shown  by  Hunter  that  the  ears  of  rabbits  and  combs  of  cocks  may 
be  frozen  so  as  to  be  quite  white  and  hard  and  brittle,  and  yet  recover  with 
proper  care.  And  some  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals  may  be  entirely  frozen 
and  yet  survive.  But  it  is  not  credible  that  a  whole  limb  of  a  human  being, 
ranch  less  that  the  whole  body,  could  be  frozen  without  death  ensuing — 
although  stories  of  such  occurrences  have  long  been  current  amongst 
authors.^ 

The  indications  are  to  promote  reaction,  but  to  avoid  too  sudden  a  transi- 
tion from  one  extreme  to  the  opposite. 

Of  Frost-bite. — The  best  remedy  for  a  frost-bite  is  to  rub  the  part  well 
with  snow.  After  a  time  cold  water  may  be  substituted  for  the  snow,  and 
the  friction  may  be  rendered  brisker.  These  applications  must  be  made  in 
a  room  without  a  fire ;  and  a  high  or  even  a  moderate  temperature  must 
be  avoided  for  some  time.  By  these  means  no  other  inconvenience  will  ensue, 
save  slight  swelling  and  tingling,  with  vesication  and  desquamation  of  the 
cuticle ;  although  the  part  will  remain  weak  and  sensible  to  cold  for  some 
time.^ 

For  the  coma  induced  by  cold  the  best  remedy  is  friction  with  flannel  all 
over  the  surface  of  the  body ;  the  patient  should  be  put  to  bed  in  a  room  of 
moderate  temperature,  ammonia  and  weak  wine  and  water  be  administered, 
and,  provided  the  breathing  is  restored,  a  warm  bath  may  be  given. 

The  contact  of  any  intensely -cold  body  (such  as  frozen  mercury)  causes 
severe  burning  pain,  followed  by  vesication.  It  thus  appears  that  the  effects 
of  sudden  abstraction  may  be  similar  to  those  of  too  great  communication  of 
heat.     The  best  application  is  ice  gradually  permitted  to  thaw. 

III.  Gangrene  may  be  caused  if  cold  be  applied  continuously  to  the  ex- 
tremities, especially  of  ill-fed  persons ;  hence  the  frequency  of  ganprene  of 

*  the  feet  (gelatio)  amongst  the  starved  soldiers  in  the  Crimea.  It  may  be 
caused,  too,  if  heat  be  injudiciously  applied  to  frozen  or  frost-bitten  parts. 
It  may  also  ensue  if  a  part  has  been  exposed  for  a  long  period  to  a  low 
temperature  which  is  suddenly  raised;  although  the  cold  may  not  have  been 
sufficient  to  cause  actual  frost-bite,  and  may  have  been  tolerated  without 
inconvenience.  A  good  example  of  this  accident  is  narrated  by  Baron 
Larrey,*  as  it  affected  the  French  troops  during  their  campaign  in  Poland 

^  in  1807.     During  the  few  days  preceding  and  following  the  battle  of  Eylau, 

*  the  cold  was  most  intense,  ranging  from  ten  to  fifteen  degrees  below  the  zero 
of  Reaumur.*  But  although  the  troops  were  day  and  night  exposed  to  this 
inclement  weather,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  in  particular, 
were  nearly  motionless  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  there  were  no  cora- 

1  S4*e  an  account  of  some  experiments  on  the  revival  of  toads  after  freezing  in  the 
Loml.  an<l  E<1.  Jonm.  Med.  Sci.  Feh.  1843. 

*  [Gross,  he.  cit.  vol.  i.  p.  715.] 

*  M6d.  de  Chir.  Mil.  torn.  iii.  p.  61. 

*  From  20  to  25  degrees  below  the  freezing-point  of  Fahrenheit. 
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plaints  of  its  effects.  On  the  night  of  the  9th  of  February,  however, 
a  sudden  thaw  commenced^  and  immediately  a  great  number  of  soldiers 
presented  themselves  at  the  "  ambulances,^^  complaining  of  severe  numbness, 
weight,  and  pricking  pain  in  the  feet.  On  examination,  some  were  found  to 
have  slight  swelling  and  redness  at  the  base  of  the  toes  and  dorsum  of  the 
foot ;  whilst  the  toes  of  others  had  already  become  black  and  dry.  And  in 
this  manner,  the  toes,  and  sometimes  the  whole  foot  perished.  One  case, 
exactly  similar,  was  treated  by  Mr.  Solly  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  in  1845. 
The  patient,  not  very  temperate,  had  been  employed  a  whole  day  in  January 
in  handling  raw  cow-hides.  In  the  evening,  feeling  his  left  hand  excessively 
cold  and  stiff,  he  put  it  into  warm  water,  and  held  it  to  the  fire,  which  excited 
great  pain  and  inflammation,  ending  in  gangrene,  which  spread  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  fore-arm.^  The  best  treatment  for  such  cases  is  the  applica- 
tion of  snow  or  very  cold  water,  followed  by  evaporating  lotions.  These, 
if  employed  early  enough,  may  prevent  gangrene ;  or  even  if  that  have 
actually  occurred,  they  should  be  used  as  long  as  it  appears  spreading. 
Subsequently,  the  part  should  be  wrapped  up  in  resin  ointment  and  cotton 
wool,  and  not  be  disturbed,  more  than  is  necessary  for  cleanliness'  sake  ;  in 
most  respects,  the  treatment  of  senile  gangrene  should  be  followed. 

IT.  Philblains  consist  in  an  atonic  inflammation  of  the  skin,  induced  in 
delicate  persons  by  sudden  alternations  of  temperature ;  such  as  warming 
the  feet  and  hands  by  the  fire  when  cold  and  damp.  They  may  present 
themselves  in  three  degrees.  In  the  first,  the  skin  is  red  in  patches,  and 
slightly  swelled  ;  with  more  or  less  itching  or  tingling,  or  perhaps  pain  and 
lameness.  In  the  second,  there  are  vesications — the  skin  around  being  bluish 
or  purple.     In  the  third  degree  there  is  ulceration  or  sloughing. 

Treatment. — Friction,  with  stimulating  liniments,  such  as  F.  146;  or  lini- 
ment of  turpentine,  or  of  camphorated  spirit,  is  the  proper  remedy.  In  most 
cases,  port  wine,  bark,  and  cod-liver  oil  will  be  of  great  service. 

If  there  are  vesications,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  break  them ;  and  the 
liniments  must  be  applied  lightly  with  a  feather. 

If  there  are  ulcers  or  sloughs,  and  they  are  attended  with  much  heat,  pain, 
and  irritation,  poultices  are  required.  But  as  a  general  rule,  poultices  are 
too  relaxing ;  and  stimulating  ointments  or  lotions  (such  as  ung,  resinse, 
calaminee,  zinciy  &c,)  should  be  preferred. 


CHAPTER    YI. 

THE   EFFECTS  OF  MINERAL  AND   VEGETABLE   IRRITANTS. 

Of  these  substances,  some  appear  to  act  by  their  power  of  combining 
with,  or  of  decomposing,  the  animal  textures.  Of  others,  especially  the 
vegetable  poisons,  the  reason  of  their  hostility  to  animal  life  has  yet  to  be 
discovered. 

I.  Acids. — This  decomposing  agency  of  the  concentrated  acids  appears 
to  depend  mainly  on  their  affinity  for  water.  The  sulphuric  acid  blackens 
or  chars  the  tissues  in  destroying  them ;  that  is,  separates  the  water  and  other 
constituent  elements,  and  sets  free  the  carbon.  The  nitnc  turns  them  per- 
manently yellow.  The  hydrochloric  leaves  a  dead  white  stain.  The  hydro- 
fluoric  '*  is,  of  all  known  substances,"  says  Turner,  "  the  most  destructive. 

1  Quoted  in  SontU's  Chelins,  vol.  i.  p.  128. 
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When  a  drop  of  the  concentrated  acid  of  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  comes  in 
contact  with  the  skin,  instantaneous  disorganization  ensnes,  and  deep  ulce- 
ration of  a  malignant  character  is  produced."^  Phjosphxyrua  seems  to  act 
by  the  heat  disengaged  in  its  combustion. 

Treatment, — After  injury  from  any  of  these  acids,  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  wash  it  away,  and  neutralize  it  by  repeated  ablution  with  warm 
soap  and  water,  with  a  little  carbonate  of  soda ;  then  to  apply  poultices  or 
any  simple  dressings  to  the  ulcers  that  remain.  The  pain  of  these  injuries 
is  greatly  increased  by  cold. 

II.  Alkalies  and  Caustic  Earths. — These,  like  the  acids,  appear  to 
destroy  animal  matter  by  combining  with  its  water.  They  also  form  a  soap 
with  the  fat.  Caustic  potass,  in  the  form  of  liquor  potassm  and  quicklime, 
are  the  substances  of  this  class  which  most  frequently  give  rise  to  accidents. 
The  liquor  ammoni»  produces  almost  instant  vesication  and  great  pain 
when  it  touches  the  skin ;  it  is,  therefore,  much  to  be  prized  as  a  speedy  and 
eflScient  counter-irritant. 

TrecUment, — Ablution  with  weak  warm  yinegar  and  water,  followed  by 
poultices  and  simple  dressings. 

III.  Metallic  Compounds. — The  bichloride  of  mercury  acts  by  its 
tendency  to  combine  with  albumen ;  and  the  chloride  of  zinc  and  chloride 
(or  butter)  of  antimony  probably  produce  their  cauterant  effects  in  £  similar 
manner.  The  nitrate  of  silver  is  remarkable  for  the  superficiality  of  its 
effects.  It  may  vesicate  the  skin,  or  destroy  a  film  on  the  surface  of  a  sore, 
but  its  action  does  not  spread.  It  suffers  decomposition  at  the  moment  of 
its  contact  with  the  animal  tissue  ;  its  acid  appearing  to  be  separated,  whilst 
the  metallic  oxide  combines  and  forms  a  white  crust  with  the  animal  matter : 
and  this  soon  becomes  black,  because  the  silver  loses  its  oxygen,  and  is  re- 
duced to  the  metallic  state. 

Treatment. — The  bichloride  of  mercury  is  rendered  inert  by  white  of  egg 
mixed  with  water  ;  the  chloride  of  antimony  is  decomposed  by  water  ;  the 
nitrate  of  silver  by  common  salt ;  and  the  chloride  of  zinc  by  a  solution  of 
alkaline  carbonate.  These,  therefore,  would  respectively  be  the  proper  ap- 
plications for  external  injuries  caused  by  these  metallic  compounds ;  although 
such  cases  very  rarely  come  under  the  surgeon's  cognizance. 

Arsenic,  locally  applied,  not  only  produces  inflammation,  or  sphacelus, 
but  may  also  be  absorbed  into  the  circulation,  and  produce  its  ordinary  con- 
stitutional effects  as  well.  The  surgical  treatment  of  any  local  injury  from 
this  mineral  must  consist  in  removing  it  as  much  as  possible  by  ablution  with 
lime-water,  or  with  water  holding  the  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  in  suspen- 
sion, and  then  applying  fomentations,  or  whatever  other  dressings  may  be 
most  appropriate. 

IV.  Acrid  Vegetables. — The  inflammation  excited  by  these  substances 
requires  merely  soothing  fomentations  and  emollient  dressings.  The  smart 
from  the  sting  of  nettles  may,  it  is  said,  be  allayed  by  a  weak  infusion  of 
tobacco,  if  severe  enough  to  require  any  remedy  at  all. 

If  an  irritating  fluid  have  been  injected  into  the  cellular  tissue,  free  in- 
cisions must  be  made,  both  to  allow  it«  escape  and  to  afford  exit  to  pus.  By 
this  means  sloughing  of  the  skin  may  often  be  avoided,  although  very  likely 
to  occur  when  the  subjacent  tissue  is  extensively  disorganized. 

>  Elements  of  Chemistiy,  5th  edit.  p.  377. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

SFFSCTS    OF    THB    POISON    OF    HEALTHY  ANIMALS,   AND    TREAT- 
MENT OF  POISONED   WOUNDS  GENERALLY. 

SECTION  I. — EFFECTS  OF  POISONOUS  INSECTS  AND  SERPENTS. 

I.  Insects. — The  bites  or  stings  of  any  insects  that  are  met  with  in 
England  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  need  surgical  assistance,  unless 
inflicted  in  extraordinary  numbers,  or  in  peculiar  situations.  Mr.  Lawrence* 
mentions  the  case  of  a  French  gentleman  who  was  so  severely  stung  by 
bees  about  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  that  he  died  in  fifteen  minutes,  with 
all  the  symptoms  of  mortal  collapse  usually  produced  by  the  bite  of  ven- 
omous serpents.  Children,  if  much  stung  by  bees  or  wasps,  may  suffer 
severely  from  headache  and  fever.  But  the  most  common  'instance  of  dan- 
ger from  these  insects  is  the  alarming  suffocation  produced  when  their  sting 
is  inflicted  in  the  pharynx  or  back  part  of  the  mouth,  which  sometimes 
happens  when  they  are  concealed  in  fruit,  and  are  incautiously  taken  into 
the  mouth. 

Treatment, — If  a  person  have  been  stung  sufficiently  to  cause  faintness 
or  constitutional  depression,  cordials  and  opiates  must  be  administered  with- 
out delay.  Respecting  the  local  treaimenty  the  first  thing  to  be  dole  is  to 
examine  the  parts  with  a  lens,  and  extract  the  stings  with  a  fine  forceps,  if 
they  have  been  left  in  the  wound,  as  they  very  frequently  are.  Then  the 
best  applications  are  the  diluted  liquor  ammonise,  spirit  of  hartshorn,  or 
spirit  of  sal-volatile ;  carbonate  of  soda  or  chalk ;  vinegar,  or  eau  de  Co- 
logne ;  also,  soap  liniment,  or  compound  camphor  liniment,  may  be  used  to 
remove  the  (edematous  swelling  that  remains.  The  author  has  been  in- 
formed by  a  friend  at  Sydney,  that  a  poultice  of  ipecacuanha  is  there  con- 
sidered to  be  a  specific  for  almost  every  kind  of  venomous  bite. 

In  the  case  of  a  wa^p  or  bee-sting  in  the  fauces,  with  urgent  danger  of 
suffocation,  leeches  may  be  applied  externally ;  and  gargles  (especially  hot 
salt  and  water)  should  be  frequently  used,  in  the  hope  of  reducing  the  tume- 
faction, by  causing  a  copious  flow  of  blood  and  of  saliva :  but  if  these 
measures  fail  of  affording  relief,  an  opening  must  be  made  into  the  larynx 
or  trachea. 

For  the  bites  of  bugs,  fleas,  gnats,  mosquitoes,  &c.,  the  treatment  is  the 
same. 

II.  Spiders. — The  most  celebrated  of  this  class  is  the  tarantula,  the 
miraculous  effects  imputed  to  the  bite  of  which  are  too  well  known  to  need 
repetition  here ;  and  we  can  feel  but  little  hesitation  in  subscribing  to  the 
opinion  of  Ray,  "  that  the  dancing  of  the  Tarantaii  to  certain  tunes  and 
instruments,  and  that  these  fits  continue  to  recur  yearly  as  long  as  the 
tarantula  that  bit  them  lives  and  then  cease,  are  no  other  than  acting 
fictions,  and  tricks  to  get  money."  We  learn,  however,  from  the  least 
romancing  of  the  old  writers,  that  it  produced  swelling,  livid ity,  and 
cramps,  which  were  cured  by  scarifications  and  wine ;  and  these  are  just 
the  symptoms  it  might  be  expected  to  cause,  and  the  most  rational  cure. 
The  effects  of  the  scorpion  are  similar.  There  is  one  very  singular  case  on 
record,  of  a  gentleman  bitten  on  the  penis  by  a  spider,  in  America,  suffering 

>  Lecture,  Med.  Gas.  voL  v.  p.  582. 
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from  Tiolcnt  Tomiting,  deep-seated  abdominal  pain,  and  suffocative  spasms 
in  consequence.  He  was  relieved  in  thirty-six  hours  by  bleeding,  opium, 
and  ammonia.^  [We  have  been  informed  by  a  friend  of  high  scientific 
acquirements,  and  who  by  a  long  residence  in  Central  America  has  had 
ample  opportunity  of  observing  the  effect  of  the  bite  of  the  tarantula, 
that  it  is  followed  by  no  particular  bad  effect.  The  common  belief  in  the 
poisonous  effect  of  the  bite  of  spiders  is  in  all  probability  incorrect ;  certain 
insects  that  resemble  spiders,  and  whose  bite  is  poisonous,  have  been  mis- 
taken for  them.] 

III.  Serpents. — The  venom  of  these  animals  operates,  as  Fontana  ob- 
served, by  "destroying  the  irritability  of  the  nerves,  and  disposing  the 
humors  to  speedy  corruption."  The  symptoms  produced  vary  in  their 
nature  and  degree,  according  to  the  species  of  serpent,  its  degree  of  vigor, 
the  frequency  with  which  it  may  have  bitten,  and  the  strength  of  the  suf- 
ferer. Some  serpents  can  kill  only  small  animals :  the  poison  of  some  is 
very  virulent,  but  soon  exhausted  by  frequent  biting :  that  of  others  is  mild 
but  not  easily  exhausted  ;  some,  again,  act  so  energetically  on  the  nerves,  as 
to  cause  death  speedily  by  convulsions ;  others  produce  inflammation  of  the 
lungs ;  and  others,  whose  venom  is  insufficient  to  annihilate  the  nervous 
functions  at  once,  kill  more  slowly  by  the  unhealthy  or  diffuse  inflammation 
which  they  excite  at  the  bitten  part. 

Viper. — This  is  the  only  poisonous  snake  in  the  British  Isles,  but  it  is 
not  often  that  it  kills  human  beings.  The  properties  of  its  venom  were 
most  painfully  investigated,  in  every  possible  point  of  view,  by  the  Abbe 
Fontana ;'  who  ascertained  that  it  is  a  yellow  viscous  liquid,  not  inflam- 
mable, find  neither  acid  nor  alkaline ;  that  it  contains  no  salts ;  and  that 
it  has  no  taste,  except  perhaps  a  slight  astringent  sensation  if  it  is  kept 
in  the  mouth  for  some  time.  It  is  not  hurtful  to  another  viper,  nor  does 
it  appear  to  affect  certain  cold-blooded  animals,  as  leeches  and  frogs. 
Moreover,  it  is  perfectly  harmless  if  applied  to  any  natural  mucous  or 
cutaneous  surface  ;  so  that  large  quantities  of  it  have  been  swallowed  with 
impunity. 

Cobra  di  Capello. — ^Dr.  Russell  found  that  this  was  capable  of  killing 
a  serpent  called  Nooni  Faragoodo,  but  not  another  cobra ;  and  that  its 
poison  was  insipid  when  taken  into  the  mouth,  and  productive  of  no  ill 
conseque^es  when  applied  to  the  eyes  of  chickens.  The  symptoms  pro- 
duced on  animals  bitten  by  it  are  fainting  and  convulsions,  but  no  swelling ; 
the  lungs  are  stuffed  with  blood.'  In  the  well-known  case  of  the  keeper  at 
the  Zoological  Gardens  who  was  bitten  on  the  root  of  the  nose  by  a  cobra, 
on  the  20th  October,  1852,  there  was  no  swelling,  though  there  was  a 
slightly-pinkish  hue  of  the  eyelids ;  dyspnoea,  stupor,  paralysis  of  the  ex- 
tremities, and  coma  came  on,  and  the  patient  died  in  95  minutes.  Artificial 
respiration  and  galvanism  were  the  remedies  employed.  The  chief  points 
of  interest  in  the  post-mortem  examination  were  a  dark,  alkaline,  and  fluid 
state  of  the  blood,  which  emitted  a  peculiarly  sour  and  sickly  smell ;  and 
intense  congestion  of  the  lungs,  spleen,  and  other  internal  organs.*  Mr. 
Buckland,  in  dissecting  an  animal  which  had  been  bitten  by  a  cobra,  be- 
came infected  through  a  scratch  on  the  finger,  and  felt  great  prostration, 
which  he  relieved  by  ammonia.^ 

*  Ray,  Phil.  Trans.  1698,  vol.  xxi.  p.  47 ;  Boccone,  Moseo  di  Fisica ;  Hulse,  Am.  Journ. 
Med.  Sci.  May,  1839 ;  Gozzo,  Oaz.  M6d.  1845,  quoted  in  Ranking,  vol.  ii. 

'  Felix  Fontana,  Treatise  on  the  Venom  of  the  Viper,  translated  by  Joseph  Skinner, 
2<1  edit.  Lond.  1795. 

*  Patrick  Russell,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  An  Account  of  Indian  Serpents,  2  vols,  folio,  Lond. 
1791).     Davy,  Physiological  Researches,  Lond.  1839. 

*  Lancet,  Oct.  30,  1852. 

B  Buckland,  F.,  Curiositiefl  of  Natural  History,  Loud.  1857. 
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Rattlesnake. — This  snake,  unlike  most  others,  is  capable  of  poisoning 
itself.  Capt.  Uall  made  one  bite  itself,  and  it  died  in  eight  minutes.  Its 
effect*,  according  to  Sir  E.  Home,  may  be  divided  into  two  stages,  either 
of  which  may  prove  fatal.  During  the  first,  which  may  last  for  sixty-two 
hoars,  the  symptoms  are  those  of  great  prostration  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  contamination  of  the  blood ;  vomiting,  deadly  coldness,  faltering  pulse, 
the  skin  livid  or  jaundiced,  bleeding  from  the  nose,  fainting  fits,  convulsions, 
and  delirium.  Meanwhile  the  bitten  part  swells  immensely  from  effusion  of 
acrid  serum,  and  becomes  mottled  with  blood,  extra vasated  under  the  skin; 
and  this  swelling  extends  to  the  trunk.  Sometimes  it  is  attended  with  excru- 
ciating pain,  sometimes  with  mere  numbness  or  coldness.  During  the  second 
stage,  large  diffused  abscesses  form  in  the  swelled  parts,  which  contain  bloody 
unhealthy  pus  and  sloughs  of  cellular  tissue,  and  are  attended  with  low 
fever.     After  death  the  body  putrefies  very  rapidly.* 


SECTION  II. — TREATMENT  OF  POISONED  WOUNDS. 

In  the  first  place,  measures  must  be  taken  to  remove  the  poison  from  the 
wound  or  to  destroy  it. 

This  may  be  attempted  by  passing  a  ligature  tightly  round  the  limb,  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  wound,  and  between  it  and  the  heart,  or  by  cutting 
the  poisoned  part  clean  out ;  then  by  thoroughly  sucking  the  wound  and 
bathing  in  hot  water,  to  encourage  bleeding ;  or  by  putting  an  exhausted 
cupping-glass  over  it ;  or,  lastly,  by  cauterizing  it.  This  may  be  done  by  liq. 
ammoniffi  or  nitric  acid ;  or  if  the  patient  can  be  chloroformed,  there  need 
be  no  scruple  in  using  a  red-hot  iron. 

The  treatment  of  snake-bites  consists  in  the  administration  of  powerful 
diffusive  stimulants,  such  as  hot  brandy  and  water,  whisky,  ammonia,  or  the 
eau  de  luce,  which  should  be  given  abundantly,  in  as  large  quantities  as  the 
patient  can  swallow  them.  In  America,  what  is  called  the  Western  Cure 
consists  in  making  the  patient  drunk ;  and  very  large  quantities  are  required. 
Vomiting  of  bile  seems  to  be  a  favorable  symptom  and  effort  at  elimination, 
and  may  be  treated  by  more  brandy  and  by  a  mustard  poultice  to  the  epigas- 
trium. If  the  patient  can  swallow,  spirits  and  ammonia  may  be  injected  into 
the  stomach  and  rectum ;  and  if  the  breathing  flags,  it  must  be  kept  up  by 
galvanism,  or  artificial  respiration. 

Arsenic,  in  doses  of  a  grain  in  solution  every  half-hour,  for  five  or  six 
doses,  is  a  remedy  which  has  proved  successful ;'  but  spirits  and  ammonia 
are  less  hazardous. 

Parts  that  are  swelled  should  be  well  rubbed  with  liniment  of  ammonia : 
if  abscesses  form,  early  incisions  will  be  requisite. 

[There  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  bromine  mixture  of  Professor  Bibron 
to  be  an  effectual  antidote  to  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake.  It  is  prepared 
according  to  the  following  recipe :  R. — Potassii  iodidi  gr.  iv ;  hydrarg. 
chloridi  corros.  gr.  ij ;  brominii  ^\y. — M.  Ten  drops  of  this  mixture  diluted 
with  a  tablespoonful  of  wine  or  brandy  constitute  a  dose,  to  be  repeated  if 
necessary.  See  the  papers  of  Dr.  Hammond,  in  the  Amer.  Journal  of  Med. 
Sci.  for  January,  1868,  and  of  M.  de  Vesey,  in  same  journal  for  April,  1858, 
also  Dr.  Gross,  op,  cit,  vol.  i.  page  407.] 

I  Sir  ETenrd  Home,  Phil.  Trans.  toI.  c.  Case  of  T.  Soper,  who  was  bitten  by  a  rat- 
tlesnake. Hall  on  the  Poison  of  Rattlesnakes,  Phil.  Tran.s.  vol.  xxx.  p.  309.  Case 
of  Mr.  J.  Briental,  who  was  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake,  reported  by  himsnlf,  Phil.  Trans. 
ToL  xWv,  p.  147.  Case  of  a  man  bitten  by-  a  rattlesnake  to  onre  lepra,  Clarke,  Lancet, 
Dee.  15.  1838.     [Gross,  op.  cit,  vol.  i.  p.  402] 

'  A  letter  to  T.  Chevalier,  Esq.,  on  the  effects  of  arsenic  in  ooanteracting  the  poison 
of  lerpenU,  MecL-Chir.  Trans.  1813,  voL  U.  p.  396. 
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SECTION  m. — ^ENTOZOA. 

I.  The  Guinea  Woem. — DracunculuSf  or  Filaria  Medinenms,  is  a  cylin- 
drical thread-like  worm,  but  sometimes  as  thick  as  a  crow-qaill,  and  several 
feet  long.  It  is  endemic  in  Africa,  India,  and  other  hot  countries,  whence 
persons  often  return  to  England  with  this  pest  about  them.  The  worm 
appears,  whilst  exceedingly  small,  to  penetrate  the  skin  and  effect  a  lodg- 
ment in  the  cellular  tissue,  where  it  remains  dormant  for  some  time,  and 
gradually  increases  in  size  till  it  can  be  felt  as  a  little  tumor,  or  perhaps  as 
a  cord-like  ridge  under  the  skin,  feeling  like  a  yaricose  Ycin.  At  last  a  yery 
painful  boil  forms,  which  breaks,  and  allows  the  animaPs  head  to  protude. 
Often,  at  this  time,  if  injured,  a  considerable  quantity  of  milky  fluid  exudes 
from  it,  which,  on  examination,  is  found  to  be  full  of  small  filariae.  If  the 
case  is  neglected,  violent  inflammation  and  abscesses  ensue ;  to  prevent  which 
the  animal  must  be  carefully  extracted  entire.  If  the  head  does  not  pro- 
trude, a  cut  should  be  made  across  the  track  of  the  animal,  which  should  be 
gently  lifted  up,  and  then  a  small  roll  of  plaster  be  put  under  it,  round 
which  it  should  be  carefully  wound,  day  after  day  till  it  is  extracted.  Ex- 
treme cleanliness,  and  the  application  of  assafcetida,  are  said  to  act  as 
preventives.* 

II.  The  Chiqoe  (Pulex  Penetrans)  is  a  minute  insect,  abundant  in  the 
West  Indies,  which  penetrates  the  skin  of  the  feet,  and  forms  a  little  cyst 
beneath  it,  in  which  it  deposits  its  eggs.  When  the  cyst  is  fully  formed,  it 
may  be  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  is  of  a  bluish  color.  The  symptoms  are  a 
violent  itching.  The  treatment  consists  in  extracting  the  bag  containing  the 
creature  and  its  eggs,  which  operation  is  dexterously  enough  performed  by 
the  negroes  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  and  the  cavity  left  is  filled  with  to- 
bacco ashes.  If  the  bag  is  broken  in  the  extraction,  so  that  the  young  chigoes 
escape,  violent  inflammation  is  the  result. 

III.  The  EcHiNOCOCCUS. — This  is  a  minute  gregarious  animal,  inhabiting 
a  cyst,  filled  with  a  watery  fluid,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  term  hydatid, 

"  The  cyst  of  the  echinococcus,"  says  Mr.  Busk,  "  is 
contained  either  singly  or  in  numbers  in  the  interior 
of  a  cavity,  lined  with  an  organized  false  membrane,  to 
which  it  has  no  kind  of  adhesion  whatever.  It  is  found 
of  all  sizes,  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  many 
inches  in  diameter. "  When  recent  it  is  transparent  and 
colorless ;  immersed  in  spirit,  or  in  water,  it  becomes 
opaque ;  and  flaccid  from  exosmosis  in  the  former, 
distended  from  imbibition  in  the  latter.  The  walls  of 
the  cyst  are  laminated,  and  of  variable  thickness ;  it 
contains  a  perfectly-limpid  liquid.  On  its  inner  sur- 
face may  be  seen,  scattered  irregularly,  a  number  of 
minute  opaque  granules,  like  grains  of  sand ;  they  are 
covered  by  the  innermost  layer  of  the  cyst,  but  are 
detached  by  the  slightest  force,  or  by  incipient  decom- 
position. Each  of  these  granules  consists  of  a  deli- 
cate membrane,  containing  a  mass  of  echinococci,  all 
attached  by  short  pedicles  to  a  central  stem  of  gran- 
ular matter,  which  also  attaches  them  to  the  inside  of 
the  hydatid  cyst.  Each  echinococcus  consists  of  a 
rounded  body  of  tolerably  solid  matter,  containing 
numerous  ovoid  bodies  under  its  outer  coat,  and  of  a  head  surrounded  with 


Fig.  54. 


The  nppcrmott  hM  its 
head  protruded ;  the  lower 
one  shows  the  teeth  in  its 
inside  as  usasl  while  living, 
and  the  neck  a  little  pro- 
trading.    30O  diameters. 


1  See  a  paper  by  M.  MaisonneaTe  iu  the  Lancet  for  1845,  vol.  i.  p.  152. 
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a  circle  of  teeth  or  spines,  precisely  resembling  those  of  the  taenia  and  cysti- 
eerci.     These  teeth  are  perfectly  characteristic,  and  not  easily  decomposed. 

The  echinocoecns  cyst  is  most  frequently- found  in  the  liver ;  it  may,  how- 
eTer,  occur  in  the  bones,  or  in  the  areolar  tissue ;  especially  about  the  eye, 
and  deep  amongst  the  muscles  at  the  root  of  the  neck.  The  outward  symp- 
toms are  those  of  an  encysted  tumor,  which,  if  punctured,  gives  exit  to  a 
clear  serous  or  purulent  offensive  fluid  (for  the  condensed  sac  containing  the 
hydatids  may  suppurate)  ;  and  the  hydatid  cysts  themselves,  or  portions  of 
them,  wUl  shortly  protrude.  The  diagnosis  in  doubtful  cases  will  be  deter- 
mined by  finding  the  teeth  :  of  the  treatment  little  can  be  said  beyond  free 
incisions  if  possible,  and  the  injections  of  creasote  and  other  lotions,  to  kill 
the  parasites,  and  check  putrescence.^ 

IT.  The  Ctsticercus  CELLULOSiB  is  an  animal  of  the  same  description 
as  the  preceding,  but  larger,  of  the  size  of  a  pea.  It  has  been  found  in 
tiie  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  lids,  the  pia  mater, 
tongue,  the  areolar  tissue  and  muscles.  It  should,  when  detected,  be  re- 
moved by  incision.' 


CHAPTER    YIII. 

POISONS   CONTAINED    IN  DEAD   HUMAN  BODIES,   AND' DISSECTION 

WOUNDS. 

During  the  decomposition  of  animal  matter,  a  number  of  complex  sub- 
stances are  formed,  which  have  a  most  deleterious  effect  if  introduced  into 
the  blood  of  living  animals.  If  inhaled,  and  especially  if  inhaled  continu- 
ously, as  they  are  in  the  dissecting-room,  they  are  capable  of  producing 
richness,  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea,  nauseous  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  other  symp- 
toms indicative  of  the  presence  of  deleterious  miasmata  in  the  blood.  But 
these  poisons  are  usually  quickly  eliminated,  and  their  effects  removed  by 
firesh  air,  aperients,  and  stimulants.  Sometimes  also  by  inhalation.^  but 
more  particularly,  if  inoculated,  they  produce  most  disastrous  effects  in  the 
form  of  inflammation  of  the  lymphatics  (see  Part  III.  chap.  lY.),  and  of 
diffuse  cellular  inflammation,  with  pyaemia.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
latter  maladies,  generally ;  now  we  propose  to  describe  them  more  particu- 
larly as  they  occur  from  dissection  wounds,  remarking  that  the  bodies  of 
persons  who  have  died  from  disorders  of  an  erysipelatous  nature,  or  from 
puerperal  fever,  are  pre-eminently  contagious,  and  much  more  dangerous 
than  bodies  usually  are  from  mere  putridity. 

Symptoms. — Supposing  the  patient  to  have  infected  his  finger  through  a 
wound  (which  is  in  most  cases  so  slight  as  to  pass  unheeded),  at  a  period 

I  Vide  Busk  in  Trans,  of  Miorosoop.  Society,  yoI.  ii.  p.  14 ;  Dixon,  Med.-Chir.  Trans. 
vol.  zzxv. 

*  See apaper  bj  K  Canton,  Lancet,  1848,  yoI.  11.  p.  91 ;  Gnllirer,  M.  C. T.  toI.  xxiv. ; 
Bajoes  Walton  on  the  Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  502. 

*  Traven  gives  two  cases.  A  Mrs.  Clifton  died  of  diffused  cellular  inflammation  fol- 
lowing a  prick.  Two  of  her  attendants  became  ill  from  the  contact  and  effluvium  of  the 
discharge,  although  neither  had  any  wound  through  which  a  poison  might  h*i  inocu- 
lated* One  of  them  suiTered  from  acute  fascial  inflammation  of  the  arm ;  the  other 
from  low  ferer,  and  abscess  in  the  axilla.  The  latter  was  engaged  in  unfolding  some 
fleets  from  which  a  most  noisome  smell  proceeded,  when  she  was  all  at  once  seized 
with  sickness  and  fkintness,  and  excruciating  pain  in  the  axilla. —  Congtitutional  Irritation^ 
p.  373,  3d  ed.  See  also  TyrreVs  edition  of  Sir  A.  Cooper's  Lectures,  vol.  iii. ;  Nun- 
neley  on  JBiysipelas ;  CopUmd's  Diet.  p.  304. 
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yaryiiig  from  six  to  eighteen  hoars  subsequently,  he  feels  altogether  unwell : 
he  is  depressed,  faint,  and  chilly,  and  complains  o£  lowness  of  spirits  and 
nausea.  These  symptoms  are  soon  succeeded  by  rigors,  severe  headache, 
and  vomiting ;  the  pulse  is  frequent  and  sharp,  but  weak ;  the  tongue  is 
coated,  and  there  is  the  greatest  restlessness  and  despondency.  Then  the 
first  local  symptom  appears  in  the  form  of  a  most  excruciating  pain  and 
tenderness  of  the  shoulder,  corresponding  to  the  hand  that  was  wounded. 
And  in  some  cases  there  soon  afterwards  arises  a  pustule  or  fester,  on  or 
near  the  wound.  But  this  may  be  unattended  with  any  pain,  and  the  patient 
may  be  ignorant  of  its  existence,  or  may  not  even  be  aware  that  he  has  re- 
ceived a  wound,  till  his  attention  is  directed  to  it  by  his  attendants.  As 
the  case  proceeds,  the  paia  in  the  shoulder  becomes  more  excruciating,  and 
is  attended  with  fulness  of  the  axilla  and  neck ;  and  a  doughy  swelling 
appears  on  the  side  of  the  trunk,  often  extending  from  the  axilla  to  the  ilium. 
At  first  it  is  pale ;  but  it  soon  assumes  an  erysipelatous  redness,  or  rather  a 
pinkish  tint,  like  that  of  peach -blossoms.  The  breathing  now  becomes  diffi- 
cult ;  the  pulse  quicker  and  weaker ;  the  tongue  dry,  brown,  and  tremulous ; 
the  mental  distress  is  truly  appalling,  although  there  is  seldom  delirium ;  the 
countenance  is  haggard,  and  the  skin  yellow ;  and  the  patient  often  expires 
before  the  local  disease  has  made  further  progress. 

Varieties. — 1.  In  one  small  class  of  cases,  the  influence  of  the  morbid 
poison  is  so  virulent  that  the  patient  actually  dies  of  the  precursory  fever ^ 
before  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  any  local  disease  to  appear — either  in 
the  axilla,  or  in  the  wound,  or  elsewhere.  The  most  speedily  fatal  case  on 
record,  that  of  Mr.  Elcock,  was  of  this  variety.  He  died  in  forty  hours 
from  the  receipt  of  the  dissection  wound ;  and  the  nervous  commotion  and 
mental  despondency  which  he  suffered  were  even  parallel  to  those  of  hydro- 
phobia.    Dr.  Bell,  of  Plymouth,  died  in  the  same  manner. 

2.  In  another  class,  diffuse  cellular  abscesses  occur  in  several  remote  parts 
— the  knee,  or  elbow,  for  instance,  as  well  as  in  the  axilla,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Shekelton.* 

3.  In  other  cases  the  wounded  finger  inflames  violently,  and  suppurates  or 
sloughs ;  or  the  diffuse  inflammation  begins  at  the  wrist,  and  extends  up  the 
arm,  or  an  attack  of  cutaneous  erysipelas  accompanies  the  mischief  in  the 
subcutaneous  tissue. 

4.  In  a  fourth  class,  inflammation  and  abscess  of  the  lymphatic  vessels 
and  glands  may  be  superadded. 

Termination  and  Consequences. — If  the  case  do  not  terminate  fatally 
at  an  early  period,  extensive  and  foul  collections  of  matter  form  in  the  parts 
that  have  swelled;  and  abscesses  continue  to  gather  under  the  skin,  or  be- 
tween the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  ;  and  from  these  the  patient  may 
slowly  sink ; — or,  if  he  survive,  his  existence  may  be  a  mere  burden ;  one 
or  more  of  the  fingers  may  perish  by  gangrene,  the  arm  may  remain  stiff 
and  useless,  or  the  seeds  of  consumption  or  dropsy  may  be  left  in  the  system. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  morbid  appearances  are  those  of  the  various 
grades  of  diffuse  cellular  inflammation.  The  following  may  be  quoted  as  a 
fkir  description  of  an  advanced  stage.'  The  cuticle  covering  the  affected 
side  of  the  trunk,  vesicated  and  wrinkled  ; — the  cutis  mottled  and  gangrenous 
in  patches ;  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  in  some  parts  distended  with 
serum,  in  others,  softened  and  turgid  with  pus ;  the  tissue  between  the  muscles 

1  The  ca8«  of  Dr.  Bvll  may  be  found  in  Batter  on  IrritatiTe  Fever.  Those  of  Mr. 
Elcock  and  Mr.  Shekelton  are  quoted  at  length  (with  many  others)  in  Travers  on  Con- 
gtitational  Irritation.  See  also  a  paper  by  Mr.  Adam,  in  the  Qlasgow  Medical  Journal, 
August,  1830;  Stafford  in  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xz.  1836. 

'  Abridged  jfrom  the  case  of  Mr.  Young,  in  Duncan^  paper  in  the  Edinburgh  Med.- 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  i.    Qaot«d  alBO  in  Travers,  op.  cit. 
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of  the  trunk,  as  well  as  that  which  separates  the  different  muscular  fasciculi, 
also  softened  and  purulent ; — the  muscular  fibres,  of  a  dirty  yellow  color, 
and  softened  ; — the  axillary  glands  enlarged,  but  not  suppurating ; — the 
axillary  artery  and  nerves  healthy ; — but  the  veins  (especially  the  smaller 
branches)  dirty  red,  and  softened  ; — the  brachial  and  median-cephalic  veins 
of  the  wounded  arm,  slightly  red,  but  the  fore-arm  healthy ;  and  no  con- 
neciton  tohatever  to  be  discovered  between  the  abrasion  on  the  finger  and 
ike  morbid  parts  in  the  axilla;  the  pleura  of  the  affected  side  greatly 
inflamed  ; — the  lung  covered  with  lymph,  and  much  serum  effused  into  the 
cavity  of  the  chest' 

Treatment. — This  is  identical  with  that  of  erysipelas  and  pyaemia.  (See 
p.  86.)  The  indications  clearly  are,  to  eliminate  the  poison  from  the  blood  ; 
to  support  the  strength ;  and  to  relieve  pain  and  promote  the  discharge  of 
pas  or  sloughs.  First  purify  the  blood  by  a  dose  of  calomel  and  by  enemata, 
bearing  in  mind  the  experiments  of  Gaspard  and  Cruveilhier,  in  which  dogs, 
into  whose  veins  putrid  pus  had  been  injected,  recovered  on  passing  black 
and  fetid  evacuations.*  The  thirst  must  be  quenched  with  lemonade,  soda- 
water,  and  effervescing  draughts ;  beef-tea,  and  other  forms  of  nourishment, 
be  liberally  given ;  wine,  or  brandy,  or  beer,  be  administered  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  support  the  pulse  ;  and  opium,  to  render  the  patient  unconscious 
of  his  severe  pain.  This  should  be  given  in  a  full  dose  at  bed-time,  and  in 
smaller  ones  during  the  day. 

Local  Treatment, — So  soon  as  pain  is  first  experienced  in  the  axilla, 
warm  poppy  fomentations  should  be  applied.  But  so  soon  as  any  distinct 
swelling  can  be  detected,  an  incision  should  be  made  into  it, — in  oixler  to 
relieve  pain  and  tension,  and  to  prevent  the  diffusion  of  serum  or  pus  that 
may  have  been  formed  in  the  meshes  of  the  cellular  tissue.  Incisions  are 
the  sine  qua  non  of  the  treatment ;  the  ])oiut  on  which  success  mainly 
depends :  and  it  is  most  truly  observed  by  Mr.  Stafford,  that,  in  most  of  the 
cases  that  have  hitherto  occurred,  if  swelling  or  abscess  formed  and  were  not 
opened,  the  result  was  fatal. 

If  the  patient  survive,  he  should  as  soon  as  possible  be  removed  into  the 
country,  and  be  put  on  a  course  of  tonics  and  liberal  diet.  All  the  col- 
lections of  matter,  which  sometimes  continue  to  form  for  months,  should  be 
opened  as  soon  as  they  are  detected  ;  and  the  ulcers  that  remain  be  dressed 
with  stimulating  lotions  and  bandages. 

Precautionary  Measures. — We  need  scarcely  comment  on  the  expe- 
diency of  using  some  precautions  in  performing  post-mortem  examinations, 
especially  if  the  operator  be  out  of  health,  or  if  the  patient  have  died  of  any 
disease  of  an  erysipelatous  character.  Scratches  on  the  fingers,  and  hang- 
nails, should  be  covered  with  adhesive  plaster  or  collodion,  or  be  touched 
with  the  nitrate  of  silver  to  form  an  eschar,  and  the  entire  hands  should  be 
well  smeared  with  lard.  If  the  operator  should  puncture  himself,  or  should 
suffer  a  scratch  or  abrasion  to  come  in  contact  with  the  fluids  of  the  subject, 
he  should  immediately  wash  his  hands,  and  thoroughly  suck  the  wound. 
Then  the  nitrate  of  silver  should  be  applied  to  it,  in  order  to  decompose  the 
poison  and  excite  a  slight  inflammation,  which  will  prevent  imbibition. 

'  Dr.  Law,  in  a  valaable  paper  in  the  Dub.  Med.  Joamal,  Not.  1839,  gives  several 
oaMM  of  glanders  and  diffuse  cellalar  inflammation  mistaken  for  acute  rheamatism. 
'  Quoted  in  Ferguson  on  Puerperal  Fever,  p.  54. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

EFFECTS  OF  POISONS  GENERATED  BT  DISEASED  ANIMALS. 

SECTION  I. — HYDEOPHOBIA. 

Definition. — Hydrophobia  is  a  disease  caused  by  inoculation  with  the 
saliva  of  a  rabid  animal,  and  characterized  by  intermitting  spasms  of  the 
muscles  of  respiration,  together  with  a  peculiar  irritability  of  the  body  and 
disturbance  of  the  mind. 

Symptoms  in  the  Dog. — Since  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  it  is  very 
desirable  that  every  medical  practitioner  should  know  the  symptoms  of  rabies 
in  the  dog,  and  most  especially  the  earliest  symptoms.  These,  according  to 
Mr.  Youatt,  are  '^  unusual  sullenness,  fidgeting,  and  continual  shifting  of 
posture."  The  dog  retreats  to  his  basket  or  bed  for  several  hours,  where 
he  lies  curled  up,  with  his  face  buried  between  his  paws.  Then  he  becomes 
fidgety,  continually  changing  his  resting-place ;  appears  clouded  and  sus- 
picious in  his  countenance,  and  gazes  strangely  about  him  as  he  lies  on  his 
bed.  A  peculiar  delirium  is  also  an  early  symptom :  the  dog  perhaps 
springing  up  and  giving  an  angry  bark  at  some  imaginary  object.  **  I  have 
again  and  again,"  says  Mr.  Youatt,  ''seen  the  rabid  dog  start  up  after  a 
momentary  quietude,  with  unmingled  ferocity  depicted  on  his  countenance, 
and  plunge  with  a  savage  howl  to  the  end  of  his  chain."  But  if  his  master 
speaks  to  him  every  fancied  object  of  terror  disappears,  and  he  crawls  towards 
him  with  his  usual  expression  of  attachment.  Then  comes  a  moment's 
pause, — a  moment  of  actual  vacuity, — "the  eye  slowly  closes,  the  head 
droops,  and  he  seems  as  if  his  fore-feet  would  give  way  and  he  would  fall ; 
but  he  springs  up  again,  every  object  of  terror  once'  more  surrounds  him,  he 
gazes  wildly  around,  he  snaps,  he  barks,  and  he  rushes  again  to  the  end  of 
his  chain  to  meet  his  imaginary  foe." 

The  amount  of  ferocity  displayed  by  rabid  dogs  varies  extremely.  Some 
there  are  whose  fury  knows  no  bounds,  and  who,  if  loose,  rush  out,  biting 
every  man  and  beast  in  their  way.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  cannot 
be  made  to  bite,  but,  in  the  very  earliest  stage  of  the  disease,  show  an 
increased  fondness,  and  are  perpetually  trying  to  lick  their  owners'  hands 
and  face.  Many  cases  are  on  record  of  persons  who  have  been  thus  infected 
through  some  accidental  scratch  or  abrasion ;  and  hence  when  rabies  has 
been  detected  in  a  dog,  it  is  most  important  to  inquire  whether  any  persons 
have  scratches  which  he  may  have  licked,  and  if  so,  these  should  be  cauter- 
ized at  once. 

Another  early  and  constant  sjrmptom  of  rabies  is  change  of  voice.  Every 
sound  uttered  by  a  rabid  dog,  says  Mr.  Youatt,  is  more  or  less  changed. 
But  there  are  two  sounds  in  particular  that  deserve  notice ;  one  of  which  is 
described  as  a  "hoarse  inward  bark,  with  a  slight  elevation  of  tone  ;*'  and 
the  other  a  most  peculiar  and  characteristic  combination  of  "a  perfect  bark, 
ending  abruptly  and  very  singularly  in  a  howl,  a  fifth,  sixth,  or  eighth  higher 
than  the  commencement." 

Other  symptoms,  observed  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  are,  loss 
of  appetite,  propensity  to  lick  cold  surfaces,  such  as  stones  or  iron,  and  to 
devour  straws,  litter,  and  similar  rubbish ;  and  peculiar  eagerness,  in  scent- 
ing at  and  licking  not  only  the  common  urining  places,  but  comers  in  rooms 
that  are  not  usually  disgraced  by  this  evacuation.     This  is  considered  a 
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kighlj-important  symptom.  There  is  no  dread  of  water  as  in  the  hnman 
being ;  on  the  contrary,  an  insatiable  thirst,  which  the  dog  endeavors  to 
allay  by  lapping  as  long  as  he  has  power  over  his  jaws.  The  mouth  is  dry, 
and  the  saliva  exceedingly  viscid  ;  at  first,  perhaps,  it  is  slightly  increased 
in  quantity,  but  this  increase  soon  passes  off,  and  the  secretion  becomes  ex- 
tremely viscid  and  scanty,  sticking  in  the  comers  of  the  mouth,  and  annoying 
the  poor  dog  extremely,  who  may  be  seen  fighting  with  his  paws  at  the 
comers  of  his  mouth,  as  if  trying  to  dislodge  some  bone  which  had  stuck 
between  his  teeth. 

Thus,  the  disease,  when  fully  formed,  is  characterized  by  delirium  with 
more  or  less  ferocity,  alteration  of  the  voice,  great  thirst,  and  viscidity  of 
the  saliva,  to  which  may  be  added  perfect  insensibility  to  pain.  As  it  ap- 
proaches its  termination,  the  eye  becomes  dull ;  the  hind  legs  first,  and  then 
the  muscles  of  the  jaws  are  paralyzed,  and  at  length  the  poor  animal  dies 
exhausted. 

But  there  are  some  cases  in  which  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  month 
and  jaws  is  a  very  early  symptom ;  the  mouth  being  open  and  the  tongue 
protrading.  A  poor  dog  in  this  condition  will  plunge  his  muzzle  into  water 
up  to  the  very  eyes  in  order  that  he  may  get  one  drop  into  the  back  part  of 
his  mouth  to  cool  his  parched  throat.  This  form  of  the  disease  is  generally 
called  dumb  madness. 

The  usual  duration  of  rabies  is  from  four  to  six  days. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  show  merely  the  effects  of  the  malady,  in 
various  degrees  of  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory 
and  alimentary  surfaces.  The  tongue^  often  tom  and  braised,  and  covered 
with  filth  \  its  papilla)  prominent  and  reddened,  the  mucous  follicles  about 
the  frsenum  enlarged.  In  the  dumb  madness,  the  tongue  hangs  from  the 
mouth,  and  is  swelled  and  dark-colored.  The  fauces  show  a  more  or  less 
partial  blush,  and  the  epiglottis  and  larynx  are  usually  much  injected.  The 
trachea,  bronchi,  and  lungs,  are  sometimes  much  congested,  sometimes  the 
reverse.  The  stomach  generally  shows  vivid  redness,  or  sometimes  patches 
of  ecchymosis  on  the  summit  of  its  mgse ;  the  brain,  intestines,  bladder,  and 
heart  display  no  appreciable  or  constant  morbid  signs  whatever.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  evidences  of  rabies  that  dissection  affords  is 
the  presence  of  a  peculiarly-mingled  mass  of  hay,  and  hair,  and  straw,  and 
earth,  and  excrement  in  the  stomach,  or  perhaps  in  the  fauces,  where  it  may 
have  lodged  from  defect  in  the  power  of  deglutition.^ 

Causes. — ^The  cause  of  this  malady  in  dogs  is  most  frequently  a  bite  from 
another  animal  already  diseased ;  yet  it  must  occasionally  arise  spontaneously. 
And  the  most  probable  sources  of  its  origin  are  close  confinement,  rank,  un- 
iHiolesome  food,  want  of  the  eot^c^  gra^,  the  natural  medicine  of  the  dog, 
and  deprivation  of  sexual  intercourse. 

Besides  the  dog,  it  is  probable  that  hydrophobia  arises  spontaneously  in 
the  wolf,  jackall,  badger,  and  perhaps  the  cat.  But  it  may  be  communicated 
to  many  other  mammiferous  animals,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  every 
animal  capable  of  taking  the  disease  can  also  propagate  it.  This  is  equally 
true  with  regard  to  human  beings  as  to  animals.  MM.  Magcndie  and 
Breschet  inoculated  two  healthy  dogs  on  the  9th  of  June,  1813,  with  the 
saliva  of  a  man  who  was  laboring  under  the  disease,  and  who  died  of  it  the 
same  day  at  the  Hotel  Dieu.  One  of  the  dogs  ran  away,  but  the  other  was 
affected  with  decided  rabies  on  the  2Tth  of  July  following,  and  died  of  it ; 
and  some  other  dogs,  which  it  was  made  to  bite,  died  also.  Well-authenti- 
cated cases  are  recorded,  in  which  the  disease  was  communicated  to  man  by 
pigs  and  horses ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  be  so  much  more 

>  See  The  Dog,  by  W.  Youatt,  Lond.  1845. 
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frequently,  if  it  were  the  instinct  of  herbivorous  animals  to  show  their  rage 
by  biting.  Breschet,  in  the  coarse  of  numerous  experiments  on  the  subject, 
repeatedly  infected  dogs  with  the  saliva  of  rabid  horses  and  asses.  One 
carious  fact  demonstrated  by  these  experiments  is,  that  when  rabbits,  or 
other  rodentia,  and  birds,  are  inoculated  with  the  saliva  of  rabid  animals, 
they  very  soon  die,  but  without  exhibiting  any  of  the  ordinary  symptoms  of 
hydrophobia.* 

In  the  horse  the  disease  commences  with  great  distress  and  terror,  and 
profuse  sweating ;  he  soon  becomes  frantic  and  outrageous,  stamping,  snort- 
ing, and  kicking.'  In  the  sheep^  the  symptoms  are  similar.  An  instance  is 
recorded  in  which  eight  sheep  were  bitten,  and  became  rabid ;  they  were 
exceedingly  furious,  running  and  butting  at  every  person  and  thing,  but  did 
not  bite.     They  drank  freely." 

There  are  several  points  connected  with  the  propagation  of  hydrophobia 
which  are  still  involved  in  great  uncertainty.  It  is  not  known  whether  the 
saliva  is  the  poisonous  agent,  or  whether  some  poisonous  matter  may  be 
secreted  by  the  mouth,  fauces,  or  lungs,  and  mixed  with  it.  This,  however, 
is  not  a  point  of  much  consequence  ;  but  again,  it  is  uncertain  whether  the 
whole  solids  and  fluids  of  the  animal  are  not  poisonous  also.  In  fact,  there 
is  some  reason  for  believing  that  the  disease  may  be  communicated  by  the 
mother's  milk.*  Moreover,  it  appears  that  it  may  be  communicated  by  con- 
tact of  the  dog's  saliva  with  the  skin,  or  macous  membrane,  without  any 
wound  or  abrasion.*  In  a  case  related  by  Dr.  Watson,*  the  dog's  tooth 
merely  indented  the  skin  of  the  back  of  the  hand,  but  made  no  wound. 
Lastly,  a  point  of  more  importance  and  uncertainty  than  any  is,  whether 
the  bite  of  an  animal  in  health,  or  of  one  merely  enraged,  may  not  cause 
the  disease  :  it  is  very  certain,  at  all  events,  that  the  bite  of  an  animal  will 
prove  fatal  long  before  it  exhibits  any  outward  symptoms  of  rabies. 

Symptoms  in  Man. — At  a  variable  period  after  a  bite,  or  after  some 
other  mode  of  inoculation  with  the  saliva  of  a  rabid  animal  (which  period 
is  generally  from  five  weeks  to  three  months,  sometimes  much  longer,  pos- 
sibly even  one  or  two  years),  the  attention  of  the  patient  is  directed  to  a 
peculiar  pain  of  the  wounded  part,  together  with  slight  heat,  redness,  and 
swelling.  The  pain  is  observed  to  shoot  in  the  course  of  the  nervous  trunks, 
and  has  in  general  a  rheumatic  character.  Sometimes,  instead  of  it,  there  is 
a  stiffness  or  numbness,  or  partial  palsy.  In  some  cases  it  is  unattended 
with  redness  or  swelling ;  in  others,  on  the  contrary,  the  wound  has  thoroughly 
inflamed,  and  has  broken  out  into  suppuration  afresh,  although  healed  long 
before.  In  some  instances  these  premonitory  sjrmptoms  have  not  ap|>eared 
at  all,  or  have  been  so  slight  as  to  pass  unheeded  ;  in  a  few  instances  they 
have  not  appeared  till  after  the  accession  of  the  genuine  hydrophobic  symp- 
toms ;  but  in  general  they  are  observed  from  two  to  five  days  previously  to 
the  actual  symptoms  of  hydrophobia.  Of  these,  the  first  is  a  vague  feeling 
of  uneasiness  and  anxiety.  The  patient  finds  himself  generally  unwell ;  his 
mind  is  irritable,  and  his  countenance  gloomy  ;  he  experiences  a  succession 
of  chills  and  flushes,  with  transient  headache ;  the  appetite  fails :  there  is 
frequently  vomiting,  and  sometimes  a  well-marked  accession  of  fever.  Next, 
the  sufferer  complains  of  stiffness  of  the  neck  and  soreness  of  the  throat,  with 

1  Breschet  sur  quelques  Recherches  exp^rimentales  sur  la  Rage.  L' Experience,  Oct. 
8th,  1840. 

s  Blaine's  Outlines  of  the  Veterinarv  Art,  2d  edit.  Lond.  1816. 

»  Lancet,  1829-30,  vol.  ii.  p.  511. 

4  Two  ewes  were  bitten  by  a  luad  dog,  and  died  hydrophobic.  One  liad  two  lambs, 
the  other  one  ;  all  three  of  which  were  seized  with  the  disease  a  week  afterwards, 
although  they  had  not  been  bitten  by  the  dog,  nor,  as  was  supposed,  by  the  mothers. — 
8t»*elt%  Mfd.  Gaz.  Oct.  25th,  1S39. 

^  Hutchinson,  Lancet,  Deo.  8th,  1838.  *  Lectures,  Med.  Qaz.  May  7th,  1841. 
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•evere  spasmodic  pains  at  the  epigastrium ;  the  respiration  also  is  embar- 
rassed, and  freqacntlj  interrupted  by  sighing.  But  these  symptoms  are 
in  most  eases  attributed  to  cold,  and  their  real  nature  is  not  suspected  for 
a  day  or  two,  till,  all  on  a  sudden,  on  attempting  to  drink,  the  patient  is 
seized  with  a  fit  of  suffocating  spasm,  and  manifests  extreme  horror  at  the 
sight  of  fluids. 

The  most  prominent  symptoms  that  henceforth  present  themselves,  are 
three,  viz.,  difficulty  of  breathing  and  swallowing,  extreme  irritability  of  the 
body,  and  peculiar  disorder  of  the  mind. 

(a.)  The  difficulty  of  breathing  and  swallotving  depends  on  spasm  of  the 
muscles  of  the  pharynx  and  lar}'nx.  Sometimes  the  patient  can  swallow 
neither  solids  nor  liquids,  but  more  frequently  the  disability  extends  to 
liquids  only ;  because  they  require  a  greater  exertion  of  those  muscles,  and 
are  consequently  more  liable  to  excite  spasms.  It  is  this  circumstance  that 
causes  the  aversion  to  fluids,  and  the  alarm  at  the  sight  of  them,  which  so 
generally  characterize  the  disease.  At  first  the  spasms  are  excited  only  by 
attempts  to  swallow  fluids ;  then  they  are  brought  on  by  the  sight  or  thought 
of  them ;  or  by  the  motions  of  spontaneous  deglutition  ;  but  as  the  malady 
advances,  they  recur  in  frequent  paroxysms — sometimes  spontaneously,  some- 
times excited  by  the  slightest  noise  or  touch.  When  the  paroxysms  have 
become  fully  developed,  they  cause  the  most  frightful  struggles  for  breath. 
All  the  muscles  are  convulsed,  the  face  is  black  and  turgid,  and  the  eyeballs 
protrude  from  their  sockets.  They  may  come  on  either  during  inspiration 
or  expiration,  but  more  frequently  the  latter ;  the  patient  struggling  most 
violently  to  expel  the  air  that  is  confined  in  his  chest  through  the  closure  of 
the  larynx.  In  this  disease,  as  in  tetanus,  the  fatal  termination  may  ensue 
ftx>m  suffocation  in  the  middle  of  a  paroxysm,  although  it  more  frequently 
happens  during  an  interval,  from  exhaustion. 

(6.)  Next  to  the  spasm,  the  astonishing  irritability  of  the  surface  of  the 
body  is  the  most  prominent  symptom  of  hydrophobia.  The  slightest  im- 
pressions on  the  senses  affect  the  sufferer  most  intensely.  A  look,  or  a 
sound  ;  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  door  of  his  apartment ;  the  motions 
of  his  attendants  ;  the  reflection  of  light  from  a  mirror ;  the  least  impression 
on  the  skin ;  the  touch  of  a  feather,  or  impulse  of  the  gentlest  current 
of  air,  are  sufficient  to  bring  on  the  convulsive  fits,  and  are  most  earnestly 
deprecated  by  the  patient. 

(c.)  The  state  of  mind  is  in  most  cases  one  of  most  profound  despair. 
Sometimes  there  is  great  restlessness  and  talkativeness;  sometimes  ma- 
niacal fury ;  more  rarely  entire  composure  and  tranquillity  throughout  the 
disease. 

Progress  and  Termination. — ^When  the  disease  is  fully  established,  its 
torments  are  aggravated  by  extreme  thirst ;  and  still  more  by  a  peculiar 
viscid  secretion  from  the  fauces,  the  irritation  of  which  brings  on  the  con- 
volsive  fits,  and  causes  a  perpetual  hawking  and  spitting,  which  are  very 
constant  symptoms.  Not  unfrequently  there  is  vomiting  of  greenish  matter 
mixed  with  blood.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  convulsions  increase  in  fre- 
qoency  and  violence ;  there  is  constant  restlessness  and  tremor ;  the  lips  and 
cheeks  become  livid,  and  perpetually  quiver ;  till  at  length  one  fit  lasts  long 
enough  to  exhaust  the  remaining  strength,  and  release  the  patient  from  his 
misery.  An  entire  and  remarkable  remission  (perhaps  from  the  use  of 
medicine),  sometimes  occurs,  and  the  patient  enjoys  perfect  ease,  or  per- 
haps sleeps  for  some  hours ;  but  yet  the  symptoms  return,  after  a  time, 
with  aggravated  violence.  Again,  in  some  cases,  there  is  a  perfect  calm 
before  dissolution ;  ''  the  patient  becomes  tranquil,  and  most  of  his  sufferings 
subside  or  vanish ;  he  can  eat,  nay,  drink  or  converse  with  facility ;  and 
former  objects  associated  with  the  excruciating  torture  of  attempting  to 
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swallow  liquids  no  longer  disturb  his  feelings.     From  this  calm  he  sinks  into 
repose,  and,  suddenly  waking  from  his  sleep,  expires."* 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  morbid  appearances  most  frequently  found  are, 
congestion  of  the  membranes  and  substance  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
and  effusion  of  serum.  Sometimes  blood  is  extravasated  around  the  cervical 
portion  of  the  cord.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  fauces,  oesophagus,  tra- 
chea, and  bronchi,  are  most  highly  vascular,  the  papillae  at  the  root  of  the 
tongue  large,  and  the  lungs  congested.  The  stomach  often  contains  a  darkish 
fluid,  and  patches  of  vascularity  of  a  dark-purple  color  are  found  in  it  and 
in  the  intestines.  But  although  some  one  or  more  of  these  morbid  appear- 
ances are  detected  in  most  cases,  still  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  is  pre- 
sent invariably.  The  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  fauces  have  been  found  pale, 
and  the  stomach  without  spots.  Hydrocyanic  acid  has  been  detected  in  the 
blood  after  death,  but  this  is  not  peculiar  to  hydrophobia.' 

Patholoot. — It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  no  change  pf  structure  that 
has  yet  been  discovered  can  be  considered  essential  to  the  existence  of  hydro- 
phobia. It  is  true  that  the  difficulty  of  breathing  and  swallowing  may  be 
partially  accounted  for  by  the  inflammation  about  the  fauces,  and  the  great 
irritability  of  the  surface  is  symptomatic  of  irritation  of  the  spinal  cord. 
But  still  no  mere  local  changes  can  explain  the  mass  of  symptoms,  which 
must  depend  on  a  peculiar  change  in  the  blood,  or  nervous  system,  or  both.* 

Diagnosis. — The  chief  diagnostic  signs  are  the  spitting,  and  especially 
the  influence  of  slight  currents  of  air  in  bringing  on  the  convulsive  attacks. 
In  July,  1854,  the  writer  saw  a  case  with  his  friend  Dr.  Challice,  of  Ber- 
mondsey.  The  patient,  a  middle-aged  woman,  had  been  bitten  in  the  foot 
by  a  cat  in  the  April  preceding.  She  was  lying  in  bed,  rational  and  tranquil, 
and  nobody  could  have  seen  at  the  first  glance  that  she  ailed  much.  The 
writer  took  her  hand  to  feel  her  pulse ;  and  whilst  doing  so,  breathed  on  it 
as  gently  as  possible.  Instantly  the  poor  woman  started  up  in  bed  choking 
with  spasm  in  the  throat.     This  was  sufficient  for  the  diagnosis. 

Preventive  Treatment. — As  soon  as  possible  after  the  bite  of  a  sus- 
pected animal,  the  whole  wound  should  be  sucked,  and  so  soon  after  as  may 
be,  should  be  excised  or  cauterized,  or  both.  Mr.  Youatt  recommended  the 
nitrate  of  silver  ;  and  he  certainly  had  a  right  to  speak  in  favor  of  it,  since 
he  was  bitten  many  times,  and  escaped,  though  he  used  no  other  preventive ; 
and  since  he  gives  instances  in  which  out  of  several  animals  bitten  by  the 
same  dog,  those  which  were  cauterized  by  the  nitrate  of  silver  escaped  all 
further  mischief,  whilst  some  which  had  the  wound  excised,  or  cauterized 
with  a  hot  iron,  were  subsequently  infected  with  rabies.  These  are  certainly 
strong  facts  in  favor  of  using  the  nitrate  of  silver ;  but  cases  have  occurred 
in  which  the  immediate  and  free  application  of  it  was  useless. 

The  rule  generally  given,  however,  is  that  the  bitten  part  should  be  cut 
out,  care  being  taken  to  carry  the  knife  wide  of  the  bite.  After  this,  bleed- 
ing should  be  encouraged  by  the  application  of  a  cupping-glass ;  or  the 
wound  should  be  long  and  diligently  washed  in  warm  water.  And  then 
(especially  if  the  bite  has  been  irregular,  so  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  the 
excision  has  been  complete)  the  raw  surface  may  be  cauterized  by  the  nitrate, 
or  by  nitric  acid  ;  or  by  caustic  potass.  Chloroform  will  aid  the  surgeon 
in  carrying  out  these  disagreeable  processes  coolly  and  efficiently. 

I  Bardsley,  Cvol.  Pract.  Med.  Art,  Hjdrophobia. 

>  Med.  Gaz.,  5th  September,  1840. 

*  A  case  of  real  hjdrophobia,  supposed  to  have  occurred  without  any  infection,  i? 

? noted  from  the  Trans,  of  the  Coll.  of  Phys.  of  Philadelphia,  in  Prov.  Med.  Jouni.  for 
850,  p.  225.  But  if  the  poison  can  be  so  readily  imbibed,  as  we  have  shown,  through 
a  slight  scratch,  or  through  the  unbroken  skin,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  disease  in 
this  case  arose  from  infection,  unsuspected,  than  that  it  was  of  spontaneous  origin. 
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When  we  consider  that  substances  introduced  fairly  into  the  blood  may 
find  their  way  all  over  the  body  in  an  inconceiyably  short  space  of  time 
(probably  in  nine  seconds*),  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  excision  or  cauteriza- 
tion, although  performed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  bite,  may  be  of  no 
arail.  Yet  they  should  never  be  omitted  let  the  interval  he  what  it  may. 
And  one  case  is  recorded  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  patient  was  saved  al- 
thongh  the  parts  were  not  cut  out  till  the  thirty-first  day,  and  not  till  the 
symptoms  had  actually  made  their  appearance.    This,  however,  is  doubtful.* 

Whether  the  wound,  after  excision  or  caustic,  should  be  allowed  to  heal, 
or  be  kept  open,  and  made  to  suppurate  by  irritating  ointments,  is  a  dis- 
puted point.  The  weight  of  authority  certainly  favors  the  latter  practice, 
and  beyond  the  inconvenience  it  can  do  no  harm. 

As  for  any  other  preventive  treatment,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  keep  the 
patient  in  as  good  a  state  of  health,  and  in  as  good  spirits  as  possible.  But 
there  is  not  one  of  the  innumerable  so-called  specifics  that  is  worth  a  moment's 
trial.  f 

Curative  Treatment. — Here  we  are  met  at  the  outset  with  the  doubt 
whether  hydrophobia  can  be  cured  at  all ;  whether,  like  the  plague  and 
smallpox,  it  will  not  run  its  course,  without  the  possibility  of  checking  it. 
Mr.  Youatt  says  that  he  believes  he  has  occasionally  prevented  it  in  the  dog, 
and  that  he  has  occasionally  seen  a  case  of  spontaneous  recovery ;  but  that 
he  has  never  cured  it.  Dr.  Elliotson  believes  that  the  premonitory  symptoms 
may  show  themselves  in  men  and  the  disease  go  no  further.  But  although 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  few  rare  cases  have  recovered,  or  have  been  re- 
ported as  recoveries ;  for  instance,  one  after  enormous  bleeding  ;  one  from 
violent  salivation  ;'  one  from  the  use  of  lead  in  large  doses  ;*  still,  as  the 
remedies  that  were  supposed  to  be  successful  in  these  cases  have  been  used 
again  and  again  in  others  without  benefit,  the  recoveries  must  fairly  be  con- 
sidered accidental  and  spontaneous. 

Pages  might,  be  filled  with  an  account  of  the  remedies  which  have  been 
resorted  to  in  vain.  Bleeding,  which  is  quite  inadmissible  ;  the  injection  of 
warm  water  into  the  veins,  which  in  Majendie's  hands  certainly  proved  a 
palliative  ;  opium,  which  sometimes  affords  temporary  relief ;  ice  crunched 
in  the  mouth  and  swallowed,  and  applied  in  bladders  to  the  spine  ;  Indian 
hemp  and  chloroform :  of  all  these  it  may  be  said,  that  although  they  may 
mitigate  the  patient's  suffering,  yet,  that  the  disease  seems  to  have  in  it  some 
source  of  mortality  quite  independent  of  outward  or  local  symptoms,  and  not 
to  be  neutralized  by  any  remedy  yet  within  our  reach. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  the  principal  object  is  to  allay  the 
patient's  sufferings.  This  should  be  done  by  keeping  him  perfectly  quiet, 
and  in  the  dark ;  and  by  the  administration  of  opium,  chloroform,  Indian 
hemp,  and  other  sedatives  and  narcotics.  The  strength  should  be  kept  up 
with  whatever  nutriment  can  be  taken,  and  by  tonics.  For  further  details  we 
may  refer  to  the  Chapter  on  Tetanus,  with  which  this  disease  has  the  closest 
analogy. 

SECTION  n. — THE  GLANDERS. 

Definition. — The  glanders  is  a  disease  of  the  horse  tribe,  communicable 
to  man  and  other  animals.  It  is  chiefly  manifested  by  unhealthy  suppura- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  cavities,  pustular  eruptions  on  the 
skin,  and  unhealthy  abscesses  in  the  lymphatic  system. 

I  Blake,  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  Jan.  1840. 

*  Thompson,  Med.-Chir.  Traus.  vol.  xiii.,  and  Lancet,  Sept.  23,  1837. 

*  AoGoant  of  the  effects  of  a  bite  of  a  wild  Jackal  in  a  rabid  state,  as  the  same  oc- 
enrred  at  Kattywar,  in  the  Kast  Indies,  in  1822.     Med.-Chir.  Trans,  yol.  xiii.  1825. 

«  Med.  Gai.,  April  14,  1838. 
12 
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Symptoms  in  the  Horse. — It  may  occur  in  two  forms,  which,  however, 
are  merely  manifestations  of  the  same  disease  in  different  parts.  When 
seated  in  the  lympJuUic  system,  it  is  called  farcy — when  in  the  ntisal  cavities, 
glanders.  But  these  two  forms  are  essentially  identical ;  the  pus  of  either 
of  them  will  reproduce  the  other ;  and  farcy  always  terminates  in  glanders, 
if  the  animal  live  long  enough,  and  its  progress  is  not  arrested. 

Farcy  begins  with  hard,  cord-like  swellings  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  and 
glands,  called  farcy-buds.  These  slowly  suppurate,  and  form  unhealthy 
fistulous  sores,  which  discharge  a  copious  thin  sanious  matter. 

If  suffered  to  proceed  unchecked,  farcy  leads  to  glanders,  although  more 
frequently  the  latter  arises  first. 

Glanders. — Its  symptoms  are,  a  continued  flow  of  discharge  from  one  or 
both  the  nostrils  (generally  the  left),  which  discharge  is  at  first  thin  and 
serous ;  then  thick  and  glairy,  like  the  white  of  egg ;  but  after  a  time  be- 
comes opaque,  purulent,  bloody,  and  horribly  offensive,  retaining,  however, 
its  viscidity.  Soon  after  it  commences,  an  enlarged  gland  may  be  felt  under 
the  lower  jaw  adhering  to  the  bone.  The  next  things  noticed  are  one  or 
more  ulcers  on  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  having  the  sharp  edges  and 
scooped-out  character  of  chancre ;  these  spread  widely  and  deeply,  and  lead 
to  caries  of  the  bone.  Then  the  lips  and  eyelids  swell,  and  the  conjunctive 
suppurate  ;  and  the  external  parts  of  the  face  may  become  gangrenous,  and 
the  animal  may  die  in  a  few  days  with  putrid  fever ;  or  he  may  perish  more 
slowly ; — the  disease  spreading  to  the  lungs,  and  death  being  induced  by 
cough,  emaciation,  hectic,  and  the  formation  of  unhealthy  abscesses  in  the 
^  lungs  and  all  over  the  body.  The  distinctive  symptoms,  according  to  Youatt, 
are  the  continitousness  of  the  discharge,  and  the  adherence  of  the  enlarged 
submaxillary  gland.* 

Symptoms  in  Man. — This  disease  may  appear  either  as  glanders  or  farcy ; 
either  of  which  may  be  acute  or  chronic. 

(I.)  The  aciUe  glanders  begins  with  all  the  symptoms  that  indicate  the 
absorption  of  a  putrid  poison.  There  are  general  feelings  of  indisposition, 
lowness  of  spirits,  and  wandering  pains ;  followed  by  fever,  furred  tongue, 
great  thirst,  profuse  perspirations  at  night,  great  pain  in  the  head,  back,  and 
limbs,  and  tightness  of  the  chest.  After  some  days  these  symptoms  increase : 
there  are  severe  rigors  and  delirium,  often  of  a  phrenitic  character ;  the  per- 
spirations become  more  profuse,  and  sour  and  offensive,  and  are  attended 
with  diarrhoea  of  a  similar  character.  Then  diffused  abscesses  appear  in 
the  form  of  red  swellings  about  the  joints,  especially  the  knees  and  elbows — 
the  patient  complains  of  heat  and  soreness  in  the  throat ;  the  tongue  be- 
comes dry  and  brown,  the  respiration  more  oppressed,  and  the  fever  assumes 
a  decidedly  low  malignant  character.  Next  (perhaps  a  fortnight  from  the 
commencement  of  the  illness,  sooner  or  later  in  different  cases)  a  dusky 
shining  swelling  appears  on  the  face,  especially  on  one  side,  extends  over 
the  scalp,  and  closes  the  eyes.-  Then  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
disease  appear; — an  offensive,  viscid,  yellowish  discharge,  streaked  with 
blood,  issues  from  the  nostrils ;  and  a  crop  of  large  and  remarkably  hard 
pustules  (compared  by  some  to  those  of  small-pox,  and  said  by  others  to  be 
about  the  size  of  a  pea)  appears  on  the  face.  In  the  meanwhile  the  swelling 
and  inflammation  increase ;  a  portion  of  the  nose  or  eyelids  mortifies ; — the  dis- 
charge becomes  more  and  more  profuse  and  offensive  ; — the  pustules  spread, 
and  extend  over  the  neck  and  body ;  fresh  abscesses  form  and  suppurate ; 
the  thirst  is  most  excruciating ;  and  low  murmuring  delirium  and  tremors 
usher  in  death — much  to  be  wished  for. 

(2.)  The  chronic  glanders  is  characterized  by  a  viscid  and  peculiar  fetid 

*  Blaine,  op.  cit. ;  Youatt  on  the  Hone. 
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discharge  from  one  nostril,  with  pain  and  swelling  of  the  nose  and  eyes ; — 
awl  emaciation,  profuse  perspiration,  and  abscesses  near  the  joints,  from 
which  the  patient  slowly  sinks.  [We  have  seen  a  case  of  chronic  glanders 
that  began  by  the  appearance  of  a  lachrymal  fistula  on  each  side.  It  was  at 
first  regarded  by  M.  Nelaton,  the  celebrated  surgeon  of  Paris,  as  undoubtedly 
syphilitic,  from  the  fact  of  there  being  two  fistulae,  with  ulceration  around 
them,  in  a  patient  having  no  signs  of  scrofulous  diathesis.  In  the  course 
of  time  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  chronic  glanders  manifested  themselves, 
and  the  patient  died  at  the  expiration  of  four  or  five  months.  In  connection 
with  this  case  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  that  Ricord  is  of  opinion  that  the 
g^at  epidemic  that  burst  out  in  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
or  about  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  was  one  of  glanders  or  of 
farcy.     See  Ricord' ^  Letters  on  SyphiliB,  the  Xth  letter.] 

(3.)  In  the  acute  farcy^  the  patient  receives  the  poison  through  a  wound 
or  abrasion,  which  inflames  violently,  together  with  the  lymphatics  leading 
from  it.  The  symptoms  are  attended  with  considerable  fever,  and  are  gene- 
rally soon  followed  by  the  diffused  abscesses,  pustular  eruption,  and  nasal 
discharge,  that  characterize  acute  glanders. 

(4.)  In  the  chronic  farcy ,  a  wound  poisoned  by  glanderous  matter  de- 
generates into  a  foul  ulcer;  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands  swell  and 
suppurate ;  abscesses  form  in  different  parts  of  the  body ;  and  if  the  disease 
18  not  cured,  or  does  not  destroy  the  patient  first,  it  terminates  in  acute 
glanders.^ 

Causes. — In  the  horse  this  disease  may,  without  doubt,  arise  sponta- 
neously, when  the  animal  is  subjected  to  the  usual  influences  that  generate 
patrid  poisons ; — namely,  insufficient  and  unwholesome  food,  close  confine- 
ment, and  ill  ventilation,  especially  on  board  ship.  Mr.  Youatt  believes 
that  it  may  arise,  if  the  animal  is  kept  in  a  poor  state  of  health,  as  the 
climax  of  constitutional  weakness  and  derangement.  In  man,  it  is  gene- 
rally produced  thrcAigh  inoculation  of  the  matter  into  a  wound ;  and  the 
matter  from  the  abscesses  or  nasal  cavities  of  human  beings  is  capable  of 
communicating  the  disease  both  to  men  and  animals.  A  man  died  of 
glanders  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  in  1840,  and  the  nurse  who  at- 
tended him  inoculated  her  hand,  and  died  of  it  also  in  a  very  few  days ;  and 
two  kittens  which  were  inoculated  from  the  nurse,  became  affected  likewise. 
Moreover,  the  blood  of  a  glandered  horse  injected  into  the  veins  of  a  healthy 
one  communicated  the  disease,  although  no  abnormal  appearance  could  be 
detected  in  it  by  the  microscope.'  The  time  at  which  the  disease  appears 
after  inoculation  varies  from  three  days  to  a  month. 

Prognosis. — This,  in  the  acute  disease,  is  highly  unfavorable ;  the  chronic, 
however,  may  be  recovered  from. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  morbid  appearances  are  the  same  both  in  man 
and  in  the  horse.  Clusters  of  white  granules,  or  tubercles,  or,  as  Dr.  Craigie 
describes  it,  of  matter  like  putty  or  thick  pus,  are  found  in  whatever  tissues 
the  disease  has  invaded  ;  in  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  in  the  antrum  and 
frontal  sinnses,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  different  abscesses.  The  nasal 
cavities  mostly  contain  a  thick  brown  gelatinous  secretion,  and  are  studded 
with  foul  gangrenous  ulcers,  from  which  project  fungous  clusters  of  tuber- 
cular matter. 

Treatment. — ^The  chief  points  are,  to  open  all  abscesses  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible; to  syringe  the  nasal  cavities  with  solutions  of  creasote,  or  F.  117, 
127  ;  and  to  support  the  strength  and  abate  the  thirst  with  wine  or  brandy 

>  Case  of  Mr.  Tamer,  TnTerm,  Constitutional  Irritation,  p.  399  :  Case  of  Farcy  ending 
in  Acote  Olanders  in  seven  months,  L' Experience,  Jan.  1830. 

'  Kejmaolt,  quoted  in  Provincial  Medical  Journal,  18tli  Feb.  1843,  from  the  Repoit 
of  the  French  Aoademj  for  Feb.  2,  1843. 
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and  soda-water,  beef-tea,  &e.  The  efflnria  mast  be  counteracted  by  fumi- 
gations of  chlorine  and  aromatics.  4n  fact,  in  eyerj  variety  and  stage 
of  this  horrible  disease,  the  strength  must  be  kept  up,  and  the  poisonous 
discharges  neutralized.  Creasote  injections,  the  administration  of  iodide 
of  potassium  with  iodine,  and  mercurial  saliyation,  in  different  cases  re- 
spectiyelj  are  said  to  have  effected  cures.* 


CHAPTER    X. 

THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE. 
SECTION  I. — GENERAL  HISTORY  AND  PATHOLOGY. 

Definition. — The  venereal  disease,  using  the  term  in  its  widest  accepta- 
tion, consists  in  the  effects  of  certain  morbid  poisons,  generated  and  usually 
communicated  by  promiscuous  sexual  intercourse. 

It  includes  two  distinct  diseases — gonorrJicea  and  syphiliSj  each  of  which 
presents  two  classes  of  symptoms — ^the  primary  and  the  secondary ;  the 
primary  being  the  effects  of  the  morbid  poison  on  the  parts  to  which  it  is 
actually  applied ;  the  secondary  being  the  subsequent  results  of  some  general 
disorder  of  the  constitution. 

GoNORRH(EA  is  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  genitals, 
which  is  occasionally  succeeded  by  papillary  eruption  and  by  various  rheu- 
matic affections,  as  secondary  symptoms. 

Syphilis  consists,  first,  of  ulceration  of  the  parts  to  which  the  morbid 
poison  is  applied,  and  inflammation  of  the  neighboring  lymphatics,  which 
are  the  primary  symptoms ;  and  secondly,  of  sundry  eruptions  of  the  skin, 
ulcerations  of  the  throat,  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  and  inflammation  and 
caries  of  the  bones  and  joints,  which  are  the  secondary  symptoms. 

The  primary  symptoms  of  syphilis  are  undoubtedly  contagious,  and  com- 
municable by  inoculation  with  the  matter  from  the  ulcers.  The  secondary 
symptoms,  which  depend  on  a  general  contamination  of  the  constitution,  are 
commonly  supposed,  on  the  authority  of  Ricord,  not  to  be  communicable 
by  inoculation ;  but  they  are  certainly  capable  of  transmission  from  a  father 
or  mother  to  the  foetus  in  utero ;  from  a  nurse  to  a  suckling  infant,  or  from 
an  infant  to  its  nurse ;  and  it  is  suspected,  but  not  proved,  that  they  may 
be  communicated  from  husband  to  wife. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  third  class  of  symptoms,  which  may  be  called  ter- 
tiary ;  consisting  of  various  eruptions,  rheumatic  pains,  falling  off  of  the 
hair,  deafness,  ulceration  of  mucous  membranes,  and  all  kinds  of  anomalous 
cachectic  complaints,  which  are  the  sequelae  of  syphilis  when  it  operates  on 
an  originally  bad  constitution,  or  is  aggravated  by  ill  treatment. 

The  HISTORY  and  origin  of  venereal  diseases  are  involved  in  the  deepest 

>  Vide  EUiotson's  papers  in  the  Med.-Chir.  Trans.  yoIs.  ziii.  zviii.  {with  a  colored  plate) 
and  xix.;  the  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  xiz.  p.  939  ;  case  communicated  from  father  to  son,  Lancet 
for  1831-32,  vol.  i.  p.  698 :  Raver,  de  la  morve  et  da  farcin  chez  Thomme.  M6m.  do  T  Acad, 
de  M6d.  1837  ;  the  cases  of  the  patient  and  nurse  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  above 
quoted,  in  the  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  April  18th  and  25th,  1840;  case  of  acute  glanders  cured 
by  injections  of  creasote  hy  Mr.  lonx.  Lancet,  April  30th,  1839 ;  case  of  acute  farcy  cured 
by  iodide  of  potassium  with  iodine.  Arch.  G6n.  de  M6d.  Jan.  1843  ;  Youatt's  book  on  the 
horse,  1845 ;  Burgess's  Translation  of  Cazenave  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Lond.  1842. 
Case  treated  by  mercury,  recovery  ;  Mr.  Carpenter  of  Croydon,  Med.  Times.  Aug.  4, 1855. 
[Memoir  of  Tardieu  in  the  Arch.  G6n.  de  M6d.  for  1841 ;  the  case  of  Richard  in  the  same 
publication  for  1851.] 
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uncertainty  ;  and  it  is  scarcelj  possible,  in  the  compass  of  this  work,  to  do 
more  than  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  arrive  at  satisfactory  conclusions  on  the 
sabject. 

1st.  As  to  their  origin;  it  is  disputed  whether  these,. like  other  diseases 
generated  by  morbid  poisons,  are  ever  produced  de  novo  ;  or  whether  they 
are  produced  in  all  cases  by  infection  from  a  similar  previously-existing 
disease. 

"  I  believe  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Guthrie,"  says  the  late  eminent  army- 
surgeon,  W.  Fergnsson,  ''  that  wherever  prostitution  is  foul  and  unclean, 
restricted  to  few  women  amongst  crowds  of  men,  there  the  infectiooi  will  be 
generated ;  which  afterwards  spreads  through  society  at  large.  The  irregu- 
larities of  man  are  at  all  times  punished  by  the  generation  of  diseases  and 
loss  of  the  health ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  in  a  superintending 
providence  if  this  transgression  of  divine  and  human  law  should  be  allowed 
to  pass  unpunished."^ 

The  author  fully  concurs  in  this  opinion.  Respecting  gonorrhoea,  there 
seems  but  little  doubt  that  it  may  be  induced  without  contagion,  both  in 
man  and  in  animals ;  in  stallions,  for  example,  which  are  made  too  rapidly 
to  cover  different  mares  in  succession.  The  writer  does  not  hesitate  to  state 
his  belief  that  almost  any  surface  in  a  state  of  suppuration  and  disintegra- 
tion is  capable  of  infecting  any  other.  Instances  are  well  known  of  cutane- 
ous eruptions,  such  as  ecthyma  and  psoriasis,  following  the  contact  of  dis- 
eased secretions  of  animals.*  Contagion  is  probably  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception,  with  diseased  surfaces.  And  foul  promiscuous  intercourse, 
producing  suppurating  and  abraded  surfaces,  in  dirty  persons,  whose  health 
is  out  of  order,  will,  he  believes,  under  some  circumstances  generate  syphilitic 
poison.  Seventeen  galley-slaves  were  inoculated  by  M.  Hernandez  with 
gonorrhoea!  matter.  Slight  ulcers  were  produced,  which  in  five  of  the  cases 
healed  readily  enough.  But  the  remaining  twelve  patients  were  either  scro- 
fulous or  scorbutic*  or  in  an  ill  state  of  health,  and  seven  of  these  suffered 
from  eruptions  and  wandering  pains.  And  it  is  confessed  by  Ricord  and 
Egan,  that  many  cases  of  gonorrhoea,  with  abrasion  of  the  vaginal  mucous 
membrane,  were  followed  by  mild,  but  well-marked  secondary  symptoms. 
But  this,  like  most  other  points  in  the  history  of  syphilis,  belongs  to  the 
domain  of  reasonable  hypothesis,  rather  than  of  demonstrated  truth. 

2dly.  The  history  of  venereal  diseases  is  a  perfect  battle-field  for  authors : 
some  contending  that  they  were  known  from  the  earliest  ages ;  others  that 
they  were  unknown  till  the  fifteenth  century.  Respecting  gonorrhoea,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  it  is  alluded  to  in  Leviticus,  chap,  xiii  and  xv.,  and 
that  it  was  well  known  in  England  in  the  middle  ages,  under  the  term  burn- 
ing or  brenning.  It  is  fairly  argued  also  that  some  of  the  ulcers  on  the 
genitals  which  are  mentioned  by  the  earliest  writers,  by  Celsus,*  for  instance, 
were  probably  syphilitic;  that  ulcers  arising  from  sexual  commerce  were 
well  known  in  the  middle  ages ;  and  that  both  the  primary  and  secondary 
effects  of  syphilis  were,  in  those  days,  like  many  other  diseases,  confounded 
with  leprosy.  Syphilis  appears  also  to  have  been  known  almost  from  time 
immemorial  in  China. 

The  arguments  against  the  antiquity  of  venereal  diseases  are  partly  nega- 
tive and  partly  positive.  On  the  negative  side  it  is  alleged,  that  although 
ulcers  or  pustules  on  the  genital  organs  and  sundry  discharges  were  not  un- 
known, still  that  neither  in  Celsus,  nor  in  any  other  ancient  writer,  do  we 

I  Notes  and  RecoUeotiona  of  a  Professional  Life,  bjr  the  late  W.  Fergnsson,  M.  D., 
Lond.  1846. 

«  Bae  Edinburgh  Veterinary  Review,  No.  1,  July,  1858.  Case  of  Gangrenous  Ecthyma 
of  the  Arm,  from  attending  cattle  in  protracted  labor. 

*  De  lledioini,  lib.  vi.  cap.  18. 
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find  mention  that  snch  maladies  were  solely,  or  even  frequently,  the  pro- 
duce of  sexual  commerce  ;  or  that  thej  were  peculiarlj  difficult  to  heal ; 
or  that  they  were  freqnentlj,  or  indeed  ever,  followed  by  constitutional  dis- 
eases. Whilst  there  is  positive  evidence  that  all  at  once,  whilst  the  French 
army,  between  the  years  1494  and  1496,  under  Charles  YIIL,  was  besieging 
Naples,  a  new  and  terrible  disease  sprang  np,  rebellions  to  every  known 
method  of  treatment ;  attacking  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor ;  sparing 
neither  age  nor  sex  :  consisting  of  ulcers  on  the  parts  of  generation  in  both 
sexes,  which  were  speedily  followed  by  affections  of  the  throat  and  nose ;  by 
corroding  nlcers  over  the  whole  body  ;  by  excraciating  noctamal  pains,  and 
frequently  by  death.  Whereas  ''  not  one  word  that  can  be  construed  into 
any  similar  affection  is  to  be  met  with  distinctly  stated  in  any  writer  before 
that  period." 

Our  own  supposition  is,  that  syphilis  did  exist  from  very  early  ages,  but 
that  it  received  increased  virulence  in  the  fifteenth  century  in  consequence 
of  war,  famine,  and  the  intercourse  of  foreigners ;  circumstances  which  in 
all  times  have  produced  an  aggravated  type  of  the  disease. 

3dly.  Another  disputed  question  is,  whether  syphilis  was  or  was  not  im- 
ported Arom  America  ?  for  it  will  be  recollected  that  Columbus  returned 
from  his  first  voyage  in  1493,  that  is,  just  before  the  alleged  European  out- 
break of  the  disease. 

The  greatest  weight  of  evidence  is  certainly  opposed  to  this  supposition ; 
because  no  such  disease  is  mentioned  by  the  very  earliest  historians  of  the 
discovery  of  that  continent ; — ^neither  is  it  mentioned  by  the  earliest  writers 
on  America.  But  besides — of  the  earliest  authors  on  the  venereal  disease, 
almost  all  refer  its  outbreak  to  the  siege  of  Naples — ^but  not  one  for  the 
first  thirty  or  forty  years  derives  it  from  the  West  Indies.  And  it  appears 
pretty  certain  that  the  disease  prevalent  in  the  West  Indies,  which  might 
have  been  brought  home,  was  not  syphilis,  but  the  epian  or  yaws,  or  sii^vens  ; 
a  disease  often  communicated  to  the  very  young  or  old,  and  to  persons  who 
do  not  catch  it  by  carnal  conversation. 

4thly.  Are  the  poisons  of  gonorrhoea  and  syphilis  identical  ? — Our  own 
opinion  is,  that  the  two  poisons  certainly  are  not  identical :  but  that  they 
are  most  probably  elaborated  under  similar  conditions ;  and  that,  as  happens 
in  scarlatina,  both  poisons  may  have,  under  different  circumstances,  infinite 
varieties  of  effects  and  infinite  degrees  of  intensity.  Hunter  believed  that 
gonorrhoea  and  syphilis  were  identical,  for  he  produced  a  chancre  by  inocu- 
lation with  gonorrhoeal  matter,  which  was  followed  in  three  'months  by  sore 
throat  and  eruptions.  But  the  doctrine  of  Ricord  is,  that,  although  the  pus 
of  a  syphilitic  ulcer,  like  any  other  morbid  secretion,  may  irritate  a  mucous 
membrane  and  produce  gonorrhoea,  still  that  gonorrhoeal  matter  will  not 
produce  primary  syphilitic  ulcers ;  and  that  gonorrhoea  will  not  be  followed 
by  secondary  syphilitic  symptoms,  unless  there  is  also  a  chancre  or  syphilitic 
sore  in  the  urethra ;  which  was  probably  the  case  with  the  patient  from  whom 
Hunter  took  the  gonorrhoeal  matter.^ 

^  Vide  Aetnio  on  the  Venereal  Disease,  Lond.  1754 ;  Hnnter  on  the  Venereal ;  Hen- 
nen's  Military  Surgery  ;  Carmichael  on  Syphilis  ;  Bacot's  Treatise  on  Syphilis  ;  Travera 
on  the  Venereal ;  Titley  on  Diseases  of  the  Genitals  of  the  Male  ;  Wallace  on  the  Vene- 
real (Plates);  Jadd's  Treatise  on  Urethritis  and  Syphilis  (Plates);  H.  J.  Johnson,  in 
Med.-Chir.  Review  ;  CoIIes  on  the  Venereal ;  Rioord,  Trait6  des  Maladies  V6n^riennes, 
I'aris,  1839;  Mayo  on  Syphilis,  Lond.  1840;  Mr.  Lane's  Lectures  in  the  Lancet,  1841 
and  1842 ;  Acton's  Treatise  on  Venereal  Diseases,  with  an  Atlas  of  Plates,  Lond.  1841 ; 
Kgan  on  Syphilis  and  Inoculation,  Lond.  1853;  Tyler  Smith,  Lancet,  1853,  vol.  ii.; 
Henry  Lee,  Lectures  in  Prov.  Med.  Journ.,  1854.  [Hunter's  Treatise  on  the  Venereal 
DtHease,  with  copious  additions  by  Ricord  ;  translated  and  edited  with  notes  by  Dr. 
Bumstead,  2d  edition,  Philadelphia,  1859.] 
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SECTION  n. — QONORRHCEA. 

Definition. — A  goDorrhoea  signifies  a  discharge  from  the  macoas  mem- 
brane of  the  male  or  female  genitals ;  usually  produced  bj  contagion  from 
a  similar  discharge. 

Symptoms. — These  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  stages.  In 
the  fir^t  siagCy  the  patient  merely  notices  a  little  itching  at  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra,  with  a  slight  serous  or  itnn  whitish  discharge.  If  the  disease  is  not 
checked  at  once,  it  passes  after  a  few  days  into  the  second^  or  acutely  inflam- 
matory stage.  The  discharge  becomes  thick  and  purulent,  and  when  the 
disease  is  at  its  height  is  greenish,  or  tinged  with  blood.  The  penis  swells ; 
the  glans  becomes  of  a  peculiarly  cherry  color,  is  intensely  tender,  and  often 
excoriated.  In  consequence  of  the  tumefied  state  of  the  urethra,  the  stream 
of  urine  is  small  and  forked,  and  passed  with  much  straining  and  severe  pain 
and  scalding.  All  the  parts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  genitals,  the  groins,  thighs, 
perineum,  and  testicles,  ache  and  feel  tender ;  and  the  patient's  nightly  rest 
is  disturbed  by  long-continued  and  painful  erections,  and  by  chordee^  that 
is,  a  highly  painful  and  crooked  state  of  the  penis  during  erection.  This 
arises  from  a  deposit  of  lymph  in  the  corpus  spongiosum  urethrst,  which 
glues  together  the  cells,  and  prevents  their  distension,  so  that  when  the  penis 
is  turgid  with  blood,  it  is  bent  at  one  part,  and  horribly  painful. . 

In  the  third  stage^  the  inflammatory  symptoms  and  chordee  abate,  and  a 
mnco-purulent  discharge  is  left,  which,  when  obstinate  and  thin,  is  called  a 
gleet 

COMPLICATIONS  OF  OONORRHCEA. 

1.  There  may  be  severe  irritation  or  actual  inflammation  of  the  urinary 
organs  ;  sometimes  of  the  deeper  portion  of  the  urethra,  producing  great 
pain  in  the  perineum,  and  spasm  of  the  accelerators  and  other  muscles 
during  micturition,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  stream  of  urine,  and  cause  the  most 
exquisite  agony, — or  even  complete  retention  of  urine  ; — sometimes  of  the 
bladder,  causing  a  very  frequent  desire  to  make  water  and  great  pain  in  doing 
so,  which  lasts  for  some  time  afterward8,.together  with  a  white  mucous  cloud 
in  the  urine ;  or  there  may  be  shivering,  pain  in  the  loins,  albuminous  or 
purulent  urine,  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  vomiting,  and  other  signs  of 
severe  irritation  of  the  kidneys. 

2.  Hemorrhage  from  the  urethra ;  firom  rupture  of  the  distended  capilla- 
ries during  violent  erection.     The  loss  of  blood  generally  gives  relief. 

3.  Inflammation  and  obstruction  of  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  Urethra, 
which  may  suppurate  and  burst  either  into  the  urethra  or  externally  or  both. 

4.  Inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  groin,  constituting  sympa- 
thetic bubo, 

5.  Balanitis  (/3axaM>f,  glans),  see  p.  190. 

6.  Phymosis,  or  paraphymosis,  may  easily  arise,  owing  to  the  swelled 
condition  of  the  glans  and  prepuce.  When  the  latter  is  oedematous,  it  pre- 
sents a  curious  semi-transparent  appearance  called  crystalline.  See  Part 
IV.  Chap.  XXI. 

7.  Inflammation  of  either  testicle.     See  Part  lY.  Chap.  XXI. 

8.  OonorrhoBal  rheumatism  ;  pain,  swelling,  and  tenderness  of  the  joints, 
especially  of  the  knees  and  ankles,  and  fever.  This  generally  occurs  towards 
the  decline  of  the  complaint,  and  attacks  young  people  of  a  delicate  stru- 
mous habit  The  same  persons  are  also  liable  to  rheumatic  ophthalmia,  or 
inflammation  of  the  fibrous  structures  of  the  eye ;  but  this  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  gonorrhoeal  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  is 
caused  by  the  contact  of  the  discharge.     Bacot  says,  that  the  rheumatism 
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is  sometimes  snddenlj  relieved  by  the  appearance  of  patches  of  minute 
papnliB  or  pustules. 

Gonorrhoea  is  always  most  seyere  in  first  cases,  and  in  patients  who  are 
yery  young,  or  who  possess  irritable  or  scrofulous  constitutions.  In  such 
cases  it  may  be  attended  with  extreme  fever  and  constitutional  disturbance, 
and  may  even  prove  dangerous  to  life  by  leading  to  extensive  abscesses  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  bladder.* 

But  after  repeated  attacks,  the  urethra  becomes,  as  it  were,  inured  to  the 
disease,  and  each  subsequent  infection  is  generally  (although  not  always) 
attended  with  fewer  of  the  symptoms  of  acute  inflammation.  In  some 
instances  the  constitutional  affection  is  extremely  anomalous,  and  charac- 
terized by  severe  and  continuous  rigors. 

Oonorrhoea  sicca.— There  is  one  form  of  gonorrhoea  which  is  occasionally 
met  with  in  the  male,  and  Mr.  Acton  has  often  met  with  it  in  the  female,  in 
which  the  mucous  membrane  is  red,  swollen,  and  tender,  but  free  from  dis- 
charge. In  the  male,  there  are  severe  scalding  and  pain  in  making  water, 
with  painful  erections,  and  the  lips  of  the  urethra  are  red  and  swelled.  This 
form  of  disease  has  the  popular  name  of  the  dry  clap. 

Causes. — The  poison  of  gonorrhoea  is  but  one  amongst  many  other  causes 
capable  of  producing  inflammation  and  purulent  discharge  from  the  male 
urethra,  such  as — I.  Local  irritation  of  any  sort,  especially  immoderate  and 
protracted  sexual  indulgence,  and  the  introduction  of  bougies.  2.  Disorders 
of  the  constitution^  gout,  rheumatism,  lithic  and  oxalic  gravel.  3.  Discharges 
are  sometimes  occasioned  by  the  use  of  particular  medicines^  as  guaiacum 
and  cayenne  pepper. 

Again,  a  man  may  contract  a  pretty  severe  discharge  from  a  woman  who 
is  perfectly  chaste,  and  has  not  been  previously  infected  by  a  third  party. 
Thus — (a)  The  menstrual  fluid  is  capable  of  causing  urethritis  with  violent 
scalding  and  chordee,  and  followed  by  swelled  testicle  ;  and  a  considerable 
degree  of  irritation  may  be  produced  by  the  vaginal  secretions,  just  previous 
to  menstruation.'  (6)  Similar  consequences  sometimes  ensue  if  the  female 
be  affected  with  any  discharge  whatever. 

DiAQNOSis. — The  diagnosis  of  the  simple  gonorrhoea,  that  is,  of  discharge 
not  arising  from  sexual  connection,  or  which  a  man  contracts  from  some 
accidental  malady  in  a  clean,  chaste  woman,  is  well  summed  up  by  Mr.  Bacot 
in  these  words : — ''  If  a  discharge  come  on  only  a  few  hours  after  connection, 
and  if  it  have  continued  several  days  without  inflammatory  symptoms ;  if  the 
patient  has  been  liable  to  some  discharge  after  any  excess  of  venery  or  of 
wine ;  in  all  such  cases  the  probability  is  that  the  patient  labors  under  some 
other  diseased  condition  of  the  urethra,  and  that  although  the  intercourse  of 
the  sexes  may  have  been  the  exciting  cause,  still  there  may  be  no  imputation 
on  the  cleanliness  of  the  female."* 

The  time  at  which  the  disease  usually  appears  after  contagion  is  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day.  The  later  it  appears  the  less  severe  it  generally  is ; 
yet  in  some  very  mild  cases,  the  discharge  comes  on  immediately  after 
connection. 

GoNORKiKEA  IN  THE  Female. — It  is  important  to  consider  the  precise 
seat  of  the  disorder.  1.  There  may  be  vulvitis,  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  external  parts  only,  that  is,  of  the  labia,  nymphae,  meatus 
urinarius,  and  parts  adjoining,  corresponding  to  balanitis  in  the  male. 
The  discharge  is  profuse,  often  fetid,  the  parts  much  swelled,  perhaps 
aphthous  or  excoriated,  and  there  is  great  pain  in  walking  and  in  making 
water.  The  inguinal  glands  may  enlarge,  or  there  may  be  abscess  in  the 
labia.      2.   The  vagina  may  be  affected  likewise.      8.   The  canal  of  the 

1  For  oases,  vide  Judd,  op.  cit.  p.  70.         '  Jadd,  p.  24.         *  Baoot,  op.  cit.  p.  101. 
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cerrix  uteri  may  be  implicated,  with  or  without  abrasion  of  the  mucous 
membrane. 

Causes. — Discharges  from  the  female  organs  maj  be  produced  by  many 
causes.  1.  Thus  discharges  of  the  first  sort  just  spoken  of  are  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  girls  or  women  of  any  age,  and  may  be  the  result  of  want  of 
cleanliness,  of  teething,  of  disordered  condition  of  urine,  or  of  any  other  form 
of  constitutional  disturbance.  The  surgeon  should  be  well  aware  of  this,  as 
parents  are  apt  to  be  very  much  alarmed,  and  to  attribute  such  complaints 
to  improper  causes.  2.  Discharge  of  clear  viscid  mucus  from  the  vagina  is 
not  unfrequent  in  debilitated  subjects,  the  parts  of  generation  being  patulous 
and  relaxed.  3.  The  canal  of  the  cervix  uteri  is,  as  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  has 
shown,  the  seat  of  the  true  leucorrhcea ;  a  discharge  of  tenacious  alkah'ne 
mucus,  containing  abundance  of  round  corpuscles.  This  is  very  commonly 
caused  by  mental  and  other  circumstances  affecting  the  health  in  general,  and 
the  generative  organs  in  particular. 

Diagnosis. — Are  there  any  certain  means  of  distinguishing  the  discharges 
caused  by  gonorrhoea  from  those  arising  from  other  sources  ?  First,  as  to 
symptoms,  it  may  be  alleged  that  a  purulent  discharge  occurring  suddenly, 
with  inflammatory  symptoms,  and  excessively  obstinate,  affecting  the  vagina 
as  well  as  the  external  parts  of  generation,  in  a  woman  who  is  not  a  virgin, 
is  most  probably  gonorrhceal.  The  non-venereal  cases,  so  far  as  the  author 
has  seen,  are  not  so  obstinate,  and  do  not  involve  such  an  extensive  track. 
If  the  discharge  comes  solely  from  the  external  vulva,  or  solely  from  the 
canal  of  the  cervix  uteri,  with  or  without  excoriation  or  granular  surface,  it 
is  probably  not  gonorrhceal.  But,  2dly,  if  it  come  from  the  vagina,  the 
diagnosis  must  be  chiefly  a  matter  of  inference.  Discharges  from  the 
vagina  are  acid,  and  consist  of  abraded  epithelium  and  pus.  But  no 
microscopic  or  chemical  test,  at  present  known,  enables  us  to  distinguish 
those  arising  from  idiopathic  causes  in  chaste  women,  from  those  arising 
from  contagion. 

pROPHTLACTio  TREATMENT. — A  patient  who  has  been  exposed  to  the 
chances  of  venereal  infection  would  do  well  to  wash  out  the  front  part  of 
the  urethra  with  a  syringeful  of  some  astringent  lotion ;  and,  if  any  fissures 
or  excoriations  are  perceived,  to  touch  them  with  lunar  caustic,  and  apply  a 
bit  of  dry  lint. 

Curative  Treatment. — The  remedies  for  gonorrhoea  are  threefold  :  first, 
antiphlogistic  measures,  to  get  rid  of  inflammation ;  secondly,  certain  medi- 
cines containing  a  volatile  oil,  which  has  a  peculiar  sanatory  influence  on  the 
inflamed  mucous  membrane  ;  and,  thirdly,  astringents  to  check  the  secretion 
of  the  inflamed  surface. 

Of  the  first  stage. — If  the  patient  apply  during  the  very  first  stage,  before 
actUe  symptoms  have  come  on,  the  disease  may  almost  infallibly  be  cut  short 
by  employing  the  plan  recommended  by  Ricord.  Let  him  inject  the  urethra 
regularly  once  in  four  hours  with  a  solution  of  two  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver 
to  eight  ounces  of  distilled  water ;  let  this  be  repeated  twelve  times,  desist- 
ing, however,  sooner,  if  the  discharge  is  rendered  thin  and  bloody,  which  is 
the  ordinary  effect  of  the  nitrate.  Then  let  an  injection  of  sulphate  of  zinc 
be  substituted,  and  be  continued  till  the  discharge  ceases.  At  the  same  time 
the  patient  should  take  a  mild  aperient,  and  after  it,  three  times  daily,  a  dose 
of  copaiba  or  cubebs.  He  should  avoid  exercise,  fermented  liquors,  salt, 
spice,  coffee,  and  stimulants  of  every  kind ;  he  should  take  no  supper,  and 
should  continue  this  regimen  for  a  week  or  ten  days  after  all  trace  of  the 
discharge  has  disappeared.  The  penis  should  be  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  rag 
dipped  in  water. 

The  manner  of  injecting  is  of  no  small  consequence,  as  the  efficacy  of  the 
lotion  depends  entirely  on  its  application  to  the  whole  of  the  diseased  surface ; 
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and,  as  Dr.  Orayes  observes,  the  ordinary  opinion  that  gonorrhoea  is  limited 
to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  urethra  is  unfounded  and  mischievons.  The 
patient  should  be  provided  with  a  glass  syringe,  with  a  long  bulbous  ex- 
tremity, and  having  filled  it,  should  introduce  it  for  about  an  inch  with  his 
right  hand.  Then,  having  encircled  the  glans  penis  with  his  left  forefinger 
and  thumb,  so  as  to  compress  the  urethra  against  the  syringe,  and  prevent 
any  of  the  fluid  from  escaping,  he  should  push  down  the  piston  with  his  right 
forefinger,  letting  the  fluid  pass  freely  into  the  urethra.  The  syringe  should 
now  be  withdrawn,  but  the  orifice  should  still  be  compressed,  and  the  fluid 
be  retained  for  two  or  three  minutes ;  after  which,  on  removing  the  finger 
and  thumb,  it  will  be  thrown  out  by  the  elasticity  of  the  urethra.  It  is 
always  worth  the  surgeon's  while  to  see  that  the  injection  is  properly  used. 

Instead  of  using  an  injection,  many  patients  who  apply  early  before  the 
inflammatory  stage  has  come  on,  as  well  as  patients  who  have  had  repeated 
attacks,  may  be  cured  by  beginning  the  use  of  copaiba  or  cubebs  in  large 
doses  at  once.  The  cubebs  should  be  taken  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm  thrice 
daily,  and  the  copaiba  in  the  form  of  capsules. 

Of  (he  second  stage. — Supposing  it  to  be  a  first  attack  in  a  young  irritable 
subject,  and  that  it  has  proceeded  unchecked  to  the  acute  stage,  the  patient 
should  be  confined  to  the  house  for  a  few  days,  if  his  avocations  permit  it. 
Walking,  and  above  all,  horse  ex^cise,  should  be  prohibited.  The  penis 
and  scrotum  should  be  supported  by  a  suspensory  bandage,  and  be  kept  con- 
stantly wet  with  tepid  water.  The  glans  penis,  if  very  irritable,  should  be 
protected  by  a  piece  of  lint  spread  with  spermaceti  ointment.  The  diet 
should  be  moderate,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  fermented  liquors,  and  the 
patient  should  drink  soda  water,  barley  water,  linseed  tea,  gum  water,  and 
other  mucilaginous  fluids.  The  scalding  will  be  relieved  by  combinations 
of  alkalies  and  sedatives  (F.  174),  and  by  a  hip-bath  of  the  temperature  of 
80^;  but  the  bath  should  not  be  hot,  nor  even  warm,  otherwise  it  will  excite 
the  circulation  and  bring  on  erections.  The  bowels  should  be  opened  with 
a  dose  of  calomel  at  night,  and  some  castor-oil  in  the  morning ;  and  it  is 
advisable  to  give  half  a  grain  or  a  grain  of  calomel  with  gr.  one-eighth  of 
tartar-emetic,  and  gr.  x.  of  Dover's  powder;  or  F.  63,  Ac,  every  night 
whilst  there  is  much  pain  and  chordee.  The  mercury  is  not  necessary  as  a 
specific,  but  it  is  highly  useful  to  check  the  inflammatory  symptoms.  As 
soon  as  the  patient  is  free  from  fever,  he  should  take  copaiba  or  cubebs. 
Toung,  irritable  people,  however,  with  light  complexions,  can  seldom  take 
these  medicines  without  suffering  from  sickness  or  diarrhoea,  or  sometimes 
even  from  fever  and  a  rash ;  and  every  combination  of  aromatic  and  opiate 
that  can  be  devised  will  not  enable  the  stomach  to  tolerate  them. 

If  the  patient  is  very  plethoric,  and  suffers  greatly  from  pain  and  fever, 
and  has  a  hard  pulse  and  white  tongue — and  if  there  be  great  aching  in  the 
bladder  or  perineum,  protracted  agony  after  micturition,  tenderness  in  the 
abdomen,  pain  in  the  back,  or  other  signs  of  irritation  of  the  urinary 
organs — it  may  be  right  to  apply  leeches  to  the  perineum,  and  to  admin- 
ister opium  freely. 

It  is  decidedly  not  safe  to  use  injections  with  young,  delicate,  irritable 
subjects  during  the  acute  stage,  and  most  especially  whilst  there  is  any  ten- 
derness of  the  glands  of  the  groin,  or  any  aching  of  the  spermatic  cord  or 
testicles  ;  as  they  might  easily  produce  swelled  testicle,  or  great  irritation  of 
the  neck  of  the  bladder.  And,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  best  to  refrain  from 
them  altogether,  till  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are  mitigated  by  the  anti- 
phlogistic remedies  before  mentioned. 

Treatment  of  Complications. — Painful  erections  and  chordee  may  be 
relieved  by  bathing  the  parts  with  tepid  or  cold  water,  and  a  combination 
of  narcotics  with  antiphlogistics,  F.  30,  63,  kc.)   and  if  the  chordee  lasts 
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long,  a  little  mercnrial  ointment  and  extract  of  belladonna  shonld  be  smeared 
on  the  part  at  bed-time.  Hemorrhage  may  be  checked  by  cold  and  pressare 
on  the  urethra.  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  glands  of  the  urethra  is  to  be 
treated  by  poultices.  The  swelling  may  be  punctured  if  it  obstructs  the 
flow  of  urine,  but  not  otherwise.  Swelling  of  the  glands  in  the  groin  may 
generally  be  removed  by  rest,  and,  if  necessary,  a  few  leeches. 

Of  the  third  stage, — As  soon  as  the  acute  stage  has  subsided,  the  patient 
should  use  the  injections  of  nitrate  of  silver,  followed  by  zinc,  in  the  same 
manner  as  was  recommended  for  the  first  stage.  If  the  discharge  does  not 
cease  entirely,  or  if  it  comes  back  again,  other  injections,  F.  135-139,  may 
be  tried ;  adapting  their  strength  to  the  irritability  of  the  part,  and  not 
permitting  them  to  cause  severe  pain. 

But  a  gleet  is  often  a  very  tedious  complaint,  and  requires  a  judicious  and 
long-continued  course  of  remedies  that  act  on  the  urinary  organs,  together 
with  most  temperate  habits  of  living.  Copaiba,  either  alone  or  combined 
with  astringents,  F.  176;  steel,  F.  13,  180;  and  cantharides,  especially  in 
combination  with  zinc,  F.  179,  are  the  most  useful  remedies.  The  bowels 
should  be  kept  properly  open,  but  saline  purgatives  should  be  avoided.  If 
the  patient  wants  to  make  water  oftener  than  natural,  and  there  is  an  uneasy 
sensation  in  the  urethra  afterwards,  and  the  urine  deposits  a  mucous  cloud, 
buchu  and  uva  ursi  (F.  181)  will  be  advisable.  It  is  also  useful  to  inject 
the  urethra  with  cold  water  from  an  elastic  bottle  twice  a  day.  If  the  urine 
is  pre^maturally  acid,  or  loaded  with  the  phosphates,  or  the  digestive  organs 
deranged,  the  case  should  be  treated  as  directed  in  the  section  on  urinary 
deposits.  If  the  health  is  materially  enfeebled  by  debauchery  or  malprac- 
tices, afi'usion  of  cold  water  on  the  genitals,  cold  sea-bathing,  blisters  to  the 
perineum,  bark  and  steel,  good  living,  and  perfect  chastity  of  body  and 
mind  are  the  necessary  remedies.  If  other  means  fail,  a  smooth  metallic 
bougie  may  be  introduced  every  other  day,  or  the  porte  causlique  of  Lalle- 
mand  may  be  introduced,  for  the  purpose  of  slightly  touching  the  whole  of 
the  canal  with  the  nitrate  of  silver. 

Oonorrhceal  rheumatiam  must  be  treated  on  the  same  principles  as  com- 
mon rheumatism.  The  bowels  should  be  well  cleared  by  calomel,  and  then 
ammonia  with  lemon-juice,  F.  58,  every  four  or  five  hours,  and  a  dose  of 
Dover's  powder  at  bed-time.  In  the  chronic  stage,  F.  63  or  72  at  bed-time; 
iodide  of  potassium,  sarsaparilla,  bark,  volatile  tincture  of  guaiacum,  sea 
air,  tonics,  and  warm  bathing,  are  the  remedies. 

Treatment  of  Gonorrhcea  in  the  Female. — During  the  acute  stage, 
rest  in  the  recumbent  posture,  fomentations  of  decoction  of  poppy-heads 
and  chamomile  flowers,  frequent  ablution,  lubrication  with  lard  or  cold  cream, 
and  very  frequent  sponging  with  a  weak  solution  of  alum,  a  piece  of  lint 
dipped  in  which  should  be  inserted  between  the  labia,  with  laxatives  and 
diaphoretics,  are  the  measures  to  be  adopted  until  heat,  pain,  and  tenderness 
subside ;  afterwards  injections  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  sulphate  or  acetate  of 
zinc  should  be  used,  just  as  has  been  recommended  for  the  other  sex,  and 
they  should  be  continued  for  some  time  after  all  discharge  has  ceased. 
TerebirUhinate  medicines  (copaiba,  &c.)  may  be  given,  although  they  do 
not  do  much  good  unless  the  discharge  proceeds  from  the  urethra  or  its 
vicinity.  It  is  supposed  that  these  medicines  produce  their  good  effects  by 
being  excreted  with  the  urine,  and  so  coming  in  contact  with  the  diseased 
surface.  Hence  it  has  been  proposed  to  use  injections  of  copaiba,  and  it  is 
said  that  they  do  good  in  both  sexes.  Abscesses  or  other  complications,  if 
they  occur,  most  be  treated  on  general  principles.  In  any  obstinate  dis- 
charge, the  cervix  uteri  should  be  examined  through  the  speculum,  and  the 
interior  of  its  canal  be  touched  with  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  if  a  copious 
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mnco-panilent  discharge  be  seen  to  issue  from  it    Steel  is  nsaally  of  serrice 
in  chronic  cases. 

SECTION  in. — PRIMARY  SYPHILITIO  ULCERS. 

General  Description. — Primary  syphilitic  ulcers  or  chancres  may  be 
caused  by  the  application  of  the  syphilitic  virus  to  any  surface,  mucous  or 
cutaneous,  entire,  wounded,  or  ulcerated.  Their  most  frequent  secU  is  the 
genitals ;  and  in  men  they  are  more  frequently  than  otherwise  found  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  prepuce,  or  the  furrow  between  the  prepuce  and  corona 
glandis,  or  the  angle  by  the  frsuum ;  parts  which  should  always  be  carefully 
searched  for  such  ulcers.  The  time  at  which  venereal  sores  appear  is  usually 
said  to  be  from  the  third  to  the  tenth  day  after  infection ;  but  it  is  more 
probable,  as  Ricord  observes,  that  the  syphilitic  virus  operates  progressively 
from  the  first  moment  of  its  application,  and  that  although  no  ulcer  may  be 
formed,  yet  that  a  portion  of  skin  may  have  imbibed  the  poison,  which  may 
have  produced  its  characteristic  adhesive  effect ;  or  it  may  have  found  its 
way  into  a  follicle ;  so  that  the  virus  is  in  full  operation,  although  no  actual 
ulcer  may  be  perceived  till  later.  The  average  duration  of  a  syphilitic 
ulcer  produced  by  inoculation  is,  according  to  Wallace,  twenty-five  days. 

Primary  syphilitic  ulcers  present  many  varieties,  which  may  be  arranged 
under  the  following  heads,  according  to  the  very  practical  suggestions  of 
Mr.  Henry  Lee — Ist,  the  Ilunterian,  or  indurated  chancre,  a  slow,  torpid 
ulcer,  encircled  by  the  adhesive  iuflammation ;  2d,  the  non-indurated,  or 
pustulous  ulcer,  marked  by  early  and  free  suppuration ;  3d,  the  phagedenic 
or  ulcerative ;  4th,  the  sloughing. 

1.  The  Hurderian,  or  Indurated  Chancre,  is  generally  found  on  the  com- 
mon integument  or  on  the  glans  penis.  It  may  begin  either  as  a  pimple  or 
as  a  patch  of  excoriation  which  heals  up,  leaving  the  centre  ulcerous. 

Let  us  suppose  this  ulcer  to  have  been  produced  by  inoculation  with  the 
point  of  a  lancet :  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours  the  puncture  reddens  ; 
in  the  second  and  third  days  it  swells  slightly,  and  becomes  a  pimple,  sur- 
rounded by  a  red  areola ;  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  day,  the  cuticle  is 
raised  by  a  turbid  fluid  into  a  vesicle,  which  displays  a  black  spot  on  its 
summit,  consisting  of  the  dried  blood  of  the  puncture ;  from  the  fourth  to 
the  fifth  day,  the  morbid  secretion  increases  and  becomes  purulent,  and  the 
vesicle  becomes  a  pustule  with  a  depressed  summit.  At  this  period  the 
areola,  which  had  increased,  begins  to  fade,  but  the  subjacent  tissues  be- 
come infiltrated  and  hardened  with  lymph.  After  the  sixth  day,  if  the 
cuticle  and  the  dried  pus  which  adheres  to  it  be  removed,  there  is  found  an 
ulcer,  resting  on  a  hardened  base ;  its  depth  equal  to  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  true  skin,  its  edges  seeming  as  if  cleanly  cut  out  with  a  punch — its  sur- 
face covered  with  a  grayish  pultaceous  matter,  and  its  margin  hard,  elevated, 
and  of  a  reddish-brown  or  violet  color. ^  The  ulcer  feels  to  the  finger  like 
a  little  cup  of  cartilage  set  in  the  flesh. 

2.  The  Non-induraled,  or  Suppurating^  may  be  said  to  have  four  stages. 
In  the  1st,  it  is  a  small  itching  pimple,  or  pustule,  which  bursting  displays — 
2dly,  a  foul  yellowish  or  tawny  %ore,  attended  with  slight  redness  and  swelling, 
and  spreading  circularly.  It  may  or  may  not  be  covered  at  first  with  a  dirty 
brown  scab.  In  the  3d  stage  it  throws  out  indolent  fungous  granulations 
(and  in  this  stage  is  sometimes  called  the  raised  ulcer  of  the  prepuce),  and 
is  usually  stationary  for  a  little  time  after  it  has  ceased  to  ulcerate,  and  before 
it  begins  to  heal.  In  the  4th  stage,  it  slowly  heals;  cicatrization  being  pre- 
ceded by  a  narrow  vascular  line.  If  the  ulcer  be  seated  near  the  frsenum,  it 
is  almost  sure  to  perforate  it. 

I  Ricord,  op.  cit.  p.  S9. 
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8.  Phagedmnic  chancres  are  extremely  rapid  in  their  progress,  and  highly 
painful ;  their  surface  yellow  and  dotted  with  red  streaks ;  their  shape  irre- 
gular ;  their  edges  ragged  or  undermined  ;  and  the  discharge  profuse,  thin, 
and  sanious.  The  surrounding  margin  of  skin  usually  looks  puffy  and  oede- 
matous,  showing  a  low  grade  of  vitality ;  but  sometimes  it  is  firm  and  of  a 
Tivid  red.  Sometimes  these  ulcers  eat  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  penis ; 
sometimes  they  undermine  the  skin  extensively ;  but  in  general  they  spread 
widely  but  not  deeply.  Sores  of  this  last  description  are  called  serpiginous. 
In  many  cases  the  sore  deserves  to  be  called  irritable,  rather  than  phage- 
denic ;  being  acutely  painful,  discharging  thin  ichor ;  with  a  raised  surface 
of  yellowish  exudation;  but  not  spreading  much,  though  it  obstinately 
refuses  to  heal. 

4.  Sloughing  phagedsena  affecting  chancres  requires  no  observations  on 
its  symptoms  distinct  from  those  made  at  page  92  et  seq.  It  must  be  added 
that  chancres  may  be  affected  with  simple  acute  inflammation  leading  to 
gangrene,  from  local  irritation,  such  as  horse  exercise,  and  excess  in  stimu- 
lating liquors. 

When  the  British  army  was  in  Portugal,  the  men  suffered  severely  from 
sloughing  chancre,  to  which  they  gave  the  emphatic  name  of  Black  Lion; 
but  the  disease,  though  so  destructive  to  our  men,  was  mild  amongst  the 
natives,  possibly  because  they  had  become  thoroughly  syphilized,  or  inured 
to  infection.^ 

Chancre  in  the  Urethra. — Ricord  has  proved  satisfactorily  that  this 
18  the  cause  of  the  secondary  syphilitic  symptoms  which  were  formerly 
attributed  to  gonorrhoea.  The  existence  of  chancre  in  the  urethra  may 
be  suspected,  if  in  a  case  of  gonorrhoea  the  discharge  is  very  capricious, 
sometimes  thin,  scanty,  and  bloody,  sometimes  thick  and  profuse ;  and 
if  there  is  one  painful  indurated  spot.  But  it  can  only  be  proved,  eithei^ 
by  the  ulcer  being  visible  at  the  orifice,  or  by  inoculation  with  the  matter. 

Syphilitic  Ulcers  in  the  Female  require  no  distinct  observations. 
They  do  not  usually  cause  so  much  distress  as  in  the  male,  but  they  are 
very  slow  in  healing,  especially  if  interfered  with  by  the  urine.  When 
situated  high  in  the  vagina,  they  may  cause  no  symptoms  at  all,  except, 
perhaps,  a  mucous  discharge,  and  can  be  detected  only  by  the  speculum. 

Constitutional  Effects. — ^When  a  patient  has  a  syphilitic  sore,  which 
has  not  been  destroyed  within  five  days,  he  is  liable  afterwards  to  those 
maladies  which  will  presently  be  described  under  the  term  Secondary 
Syphilis,  Yet  it  seems  almost  certain,  that  it  is  only  after  the  Hunierian 
variety  that  such  symptoms  are  to  be  dreaded,  or  preventive  treatment 
required ;  and  that  sores  of  the  suppurative,  ulcerative,  and  sloughing 
varieties,  and  those  attended  with  suppurating  bubo,  do  not  as  a  general 
rale  inflict  this  penalty. 

It  seems,  also,  that  the  existence  of  a  developed  Hunterian  chancre,  or 
of  its  cicatrix  if  hard  and  red,  like  the  existence  of  the  vaccine  vesicle, 
affects  the  entire  constitution ;  so  that  if  it  be  cut  out  or  destroyed,  the 
wound  will  assume  the  same  character,  and  require  the  same  constitutional 
treatment,  as  if  the  malady  had  not  been  interfered  with. 

It  seems,  also,  that  repeated  syphilitic  infection  begets  a  kind  of  pro- 
tection against  fresh  attacks ;  and  likewise  that  the  production  of  additional 
suppurating  syphilitic  sores,  not  only  does  not  confer  any  fresh  liability 
to  secondary  symptoms,  but  seems  to  diminish  that  which  exists  already. 
Hence  it  has  been  proposed  to  inoculate  patients  with  syphilitic  matter, — 
or  to  syphilize  them,  as  it  is  termed — as  a  measure  of  prevention  and  cure, 

• 

*  For  an  acooant  of  this  interesting  point  in  the  history  of  syphilis,  see  the  late 
Inspector-general  Fergasson,  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  It.  and  Guthrie,  ih.  vol.  viii. 
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jnst  as  yaccination  is  used  against  the  smallpox.  But  the  facts  that  have 
been  published  by  the  advocates  of  this  disgusting  proposition,  are  not 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  author  in  doing  otherwise  than  most  stronglj 
deprecating  it  as  a  remedial  measure,  although  inoculation  may  be  occa- 
sionally justifiable  as  an  experiment.^ 


SECTION  IV. — AFFECTIONS  THAT  MAT  BE  MISTAKEN  FOB  OHANCBE. 

The  ordinary  means  of  distinguishing  a  syphilitic  ulcer  are,  that  it  is 
seated  on  the  genitals ;  that  it  has  followed  a  suspicious  connection ;  that 
it  is  probably  circular ;  perhaps  that  it  has  a  hardened  base  and  elevated 
edges ;  and  above  all,  that,  if  treated  with  simple  applications  merely,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  heal.  There  is,  besides,  the  test  of  inoculcUionf  as 
proposed  by  Ricord.  If  some  of  the  secretion  of  a  real  chancre,  taken 
whilst  it  is  extending  and  before  it  begins  to  healy  be  inoculated  into  the 
skin  of  the  thigh,  it  will  most  likely  produce  a  sore  of  its  own  kind  there, 
after  the  manner  we  have  described  when  speaking  of  the  Hunterian  chancre. 
It  may  be  right  to  adopt  this  practice  in  some  few  cases  when  the  existence 
of  chancre  in  the  urethra  is  suspected ;  or  when  the  characters  of  a  sore  on 
the  penis  are  undecided ;  or  when  there  is  a  sore  suspected  to  be  syphilitic 
on  the  face,  or  any  other  unusual  part ;  or  when  it  is  wished  to  test  the  pus 
from  a  bubo ;  but  the  sore  produced  by  inoculation  must  be  destroyed  by 
nitric  acid,  as  soon  as  its  character  is  decided,  else  it  may  give  both  sur- 
geon and  patient  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Moreover,  it  must  be  recollected 
that  although  the  production  of  a  chancre  by  inoculation  proves  that  the 
sore  from  which  the  matter  was  taken  was  a  chancre,  yet,  that  the  contrary 
is  by  no  means  proved  by  the  failure  of  inoculation.  For  a  sore,  though 
chancrous  in  its  origin,  will  not  yield  an  inoculable  matter  when  it  has 
arrived  at  its  healing  stage  ;  and  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  procure  a  sore 
by  inoculation  from  a  chancre.     See  p.  201. 

Affections  that  may  be  mistaken  for  Chancre. — This  is  the  most 
convenient  place  for  describing  the  nature  and  treatment  of  various  affec- 
tions that  may  be  mistaken  for  chancre. 

1.  Oonorrhcea  externa,  or  balanitis,  is  an  inflammation  of  the  surface  of 
the  glans  and  inside  of  the  prepuce,  with  profuse  purulent  discharge,  and 
excoriation  of  the  cuticle.  It  generally  affects  dirty  people  with  long  pre- 
puce, and  is  caused  either  by  the  acrid  secretions  of  the  part,  or  by  contact 
with  unhealthy  secretions  in  the  female.  Sometimes,  however,  it  occurs  to 
cleanly  people  whose  health  is  disordered.  The  thick  profuse  discharge,  the 
])ecnliar  smell,  the  superficiality  of  the  excoriations,  and  their  appearance 
immediately  after  connection,  distinguish  this  complaint  from  chancre  ;  and 
a  little  opening  medicine,  common  soap  and  water,  and  any  mild  astringent 
lotion  will  suffice  to  cure  it.  Lime-water  is  the  best  lotion  if  there  is  much 
inflammation,  and  a  grain  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
lime-water  if  there  is  not.  If  the  cure  is  not  effected  in  two  or  three  days, 
the  excoriations  should  be  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Sometimes  balan- 
itis is  attended  with  very  great  inflammation  and  fever,  and  with  phymosis, 
from  the  great  swelling  of  the  prepuce ;  and  the  pain  may  be  so  severe  and 
gnawing,  as  to  make  the  surgeon  uncertain  whether  there  is  not  a  phage- 
daenic  ulcer  concealed  by  the  foreskin.  The  thick  discharge,  and  the  pain 
l>eing  general  and  not  confined  to  one  spot,  form  the  chief  means  of  diagnosis ; 
and  repeated  injection  of  warm  water  and  astringent  lotions  under  the  fore- 
skin are  the  remedies. 

»  Sep  HiMiry  Lee's  Paiholojrioal  Obs.,  Lectures  on  Syphilis,  &c.,  Lond.  1854.     Victor 
de  Meric's  papers  in  Lancet,  1853-54. 
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2.  Minute  aphthous-looking  points,  sometimes  in  clusters,  sometimes  snr- 
roiinding  the  glans;  some  of  them  healing,  whilst  others  break  out.  Thej 
are  totally  devoid  of  pain ;  and  although  they  maj  last  a  long  time,  do  not 
lead  to  ulcers.  They  are  best  treated  by  black  wash  or  mere  lime-water,  or 
lotions  of  arg,  nit.  or  cupr.  sulph.  and  alteratiyes  and  aperients. 

3.  Herpes  pratptUialis^  begins  with  extreme  itching  and  sense  of  heat. 
The  patient  examining  the  part,  finds  one  or  two  red  patches,  about  the  size 
of  a  split  pea.  On  each  patch  are  clustered  five  or  six  minute  vesicles, 
which,  being  extremely  transparent,  appear  of  the  same  red  color  as  the 
patch  on  which  they  are  situated.  In  twenty-four  or  thirty  hours  the  vesicles' 
become  larger,  milky,  and  opaque ;  and  on  the  third  day  they  are  confluent 
and  almost  pustular.  If  the  eruption  is  seated  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
prepuce,  the  vesicles  commonly  break  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  and  form  a 
slight  ulcer  with  a  white  base  and  rather  elevated  edges.  If  this  ulcer  be 
irritated  by  caustic  or  otherwise,  its  base  may  become  as  hard  as  that  of  a 
chancre.  If  left  to  itself,  it  mostly  heals  in  a  fortnight ;  sooner,  if  situated 
on  the  external  skin.  The  cause  of  this  complaint  is  either  some  derange- 
ment of  the  digestive  organs,  or  irritation  within  the  urethra,  produced  by 
unhealthy  urine.  It  is  very  liable  to  recur  in  the  same  individual,  which,  of 
course,  if  known,  will  greatly  aid  the  diagnosis. 

Treatment. — A  little  dry  lint,  or  goldbeater's  skin,  at  first,  and  subsequently 
a  very  weak  lotion,  with  aperient  and  alterative  medicines. 

4.  Psoriasis  praeputii,  painful,  irritable,  and  bleeding  cracks  or  fissures 
around  the  edge  of  the  prepuce ;  best  treated  by  ung.  hydr.  nitr.  dil.,  and 
arsenic  internally. 

SECTION  v. — TREATMENT  OF  PRIMARY  SYPHILIS. 

The  indications  for  the  treatment  of  primary  syphilis,  are — 1st,  to  destroy 
the  poisonous  ulcer,  and  heal  the  breach  of  surface  as  soon  as  possible.  2dy 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  secondary  symptoms. 

Treatment, — If  a  patient  applies  so  soon  as  he  perceives  the  chancre,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  destroy  it  by  nitric  acid,  then  give  an  aperient,  enjoin 
rest  and  low  diet,  and  wrap  the  penis  in  rag  dipped  in  warm  water.  Even 
if  the  sore  has  lasted  more  than  a  week  it  may  still  be  expedient  to  destroy 
it ;  but  this  will  not  give  the  same  security  against  secondary  symptoms,  as 
in  the  former  case. 

But  if  the  chancre  presents  a  well-marked  indurated  base,  or  if  the  penis 
is  swelled  and  inflamed,  or  the  patient  feverish,  or  if  there  is  any  swelling  or 
tenderness  in  the  groin,  this  cannot  be  done.  When  this  is  the  case,  the 
local  applications  should  consist  of  some  mild  liquid  capable  of  chemically 
decomposing  the  poisonous  secretions  of  the  sore,  such  as  black  wash,  F.  125. 
If  there  is  very  much  irritation,  the  penis  should  be  enveloped  in  a  poultice 
of  boiled  chamomile  flowers,  and  the  patient  be  kept  in  bed.  If  there  is 
much  induration,  Ricord  recommends  an  ointment  of  calomel.  Afterwards, 
during  the  indolent  and  granulating  stages,  the  sore  may  be  treated  with 
any  astringent  lotion,  and  be  touched  occasionally  with  nitrate  of  silver  or 
sulphate  of  copper. 

In  former  days,  mercury  administered  to  salivation  was  deemed  the  specific 
for  syphilis ;  and  it  was  believed  not  only  that  it  had  peculiar  virtues  in 
counteracting  the  svphilitic  poison,  but  also  that  without  it  every  case  of 
syphilis  would  infallibly  go  on  from  bad  to  worse.  The  modem  doctrine, 
however,  is,  that  every  case  of  syphilis  mxiy  be  treated  without  mercury ; 
that  the  too  profuse  administration  of  it  may  render  the  disease  .infinitely 

*  Bateman  on  Cataneoos  Diseases,  5th  ed.  p.  238 ;  Bargess^s  Caienave,  p.  88. 
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worse ;  that  there  are  many  cases  which  do  not  admit  of  it  at  all ;  but  that 
in  the  right  cases  the  moderate  and  judicious  use  of  mercury  removes  the 
.   existing  symptoms,  and  renders  the  patient  far  less  liable  to  a  relapse. 

The  cases  in  which  mercury  is  not  required  or  not  admissible  are  these : — 
when  the  primary  sore  has  been  destroyed  or  healed  within  the  first  week ; 
when  a  chancre  is  inflamed,  irritable,  phagedsenic,  or  sloughing ;  when  there 
is  a  bubo,  suppurating,  or  about  to  suppurate ;  when  the  patient  is  feverish ; 
when  he  has  been  already  broken  down  by  repeated  attacks  of  syphilis  and 
by  mercury ;  when  he  is  known  to  be  very  easily  salivated ;  or  when  mercury 
readily  produces  sore  throat,  loss  of  flesh,  night-sweats,  or  the  erethismua  to 
be  presently  described.  If  the  patient  is  scrofulous  or  consumptive,  the 
surgeon  must  use  his  judgment ;  but  neither  syphilis  nor  mercury  seem,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Cotton,  to  be  special  causes  of  phthisis ;  and  we  need  not 
abstain  from  the  moderate  use  of  that  remedy  when  the  consumptive  tend- 
ency is  but  slight. 

If,  then,  there  are  none  of  these  contraindications,  and  if  the  sore  be  in- 
durated, the  surgeon  should  give  mercury ;  not  because  absolutely  necessary 
to  a  cure,  but  because  it  has  been  proven  by  experience  to  hasten  the  cure 
of  the  primary,  and  to  lessen  the  chance  of  secondary  symptoms. 

Then  the  object  is  to  induce  a  gentle  mercurial  action,  and  to  maintain  it 
long  enough.  And  there  are  three  modes  of  effecting  this :  fumigjation, 
friction,  and  internal  administration. 

Fumigation  has  been  employed  for  a  very  long  time  as  a  mode  of  apply- 
ing mercurial  vapor  to  a  diseased  part,  and  of  causing  it  to  be  absorbed  by 
the  skin,  so  as  to  impregnate  the  whole  system.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
it  was  a  difficult  and  very  uncertain  operation,  till  Mr.  Langston  Parker* 
revived  and  improved  it  by  combining  the  vapor  of  water  with  that  of  mer- 
cury ;  but  the  greatest  improvement  is  that  effected  by  Mr.  Henry  Lee,  who 
has  adopted  calomel  as  the  preparation  to  be  employed,  instead  of  the  sul- 
phuret  or  oxide  which  had  been  used  previously,  and  which  required  to  be 
used  in  very  much  larger  quantity,  and  could  not  be  depended  on  from  their 
liability  to  undergo  decomposition.  Instead  of  one  or  more  drachms  of 
oxide  or  sulphuret,  Mr.  Lee  prescribes  ten  grains  of  calomel  for  each  fumi- 
gation. Of  course  rather  more  or  rather  less  may  be  used  at  discretion.  If 
the  patient  can  afford  it,  he  may  buy  at  an  instrument-maker's  an  apparatus 
consisting  of  a  lamp  so  arranged  as  to  evaporate  both  the  calomel  and  some 
water,  with  an  India-rubber  cloak  to  confine  the  vapor.  A  poor  man  must 
content  himself  with  a  heated  brick  or  tile,  which  may  be  put  into  a  chamber- 
pot under  a  cane-bottomed  chair,  on  which  he  will  sit  in  puris  naturalibus, 
having  a  blanket  around  his  neck;  enveloping  the  chair  and  himself,  and 
retaining  the  vapors.  The  heat  of  the  lamp  or  brick  should  be  such  as  to 
evaporate  the  dose  of  calomel  evenly  during  the  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  which 
should  be  spent  in  the  operation  ;  not  to  dissipate  it  too  soon. 

The  fumigation  should  be  repeated  every  night  at  bed-time,  till  very  slight 
sponginess  of  the  gums  is  produced,  which  should  be  maintained  by  regulat- 
ing the  quantity  of  calomel,  till  (if  the  case  goes  on  well)  the  sore  has  healed, 
and  hardness  of  cicatrix  has  nearly  vanished.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
three  or  four  weeks  is  long  enough.  See  Erethismint,  p.  194.  If  the  in- 
ternal administration  is  preferred,  five  grains  of  blue  pill  should  be  given 
every  night  and  morning,  and  if  no  effect  on  the  mouth  is  produced  by  the 
sixth  day,  the  dose  at  night  should  be  doubled. 

The  Htrong  mercurial  ointment  is  not  so  likely  to  disorder  the  bowels  as 
the  blue  pill,  but  it  is  more  troublesome,  and  is  now  almost  an  obsolete 

'  II.  Lee,  Med.-Chir.  Tran^.  vol.  xxxix.  ;  Langston  Parker,  Modem  Treatment  of 
Syphilitic  Di^iease,  Am.  ed.,  Phila.  1854. 
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remedy.  The  dose  is  from  5ss — 5J  9  ^^  ^®  rubbed  in  dailj  upon  the  inside 
of  the  thighs  or  arms  till  it  disappears.  The  morning  is  the  best  time  for 
doing  it,  as  the  skin  is  then  softer.  It  should  be  rubbed  on  different  limbs 
successively,  the  patient  wearing  the  same  drawers  both  by  night  and  day. 
If  the  skin  becomes  irritated,  it  should  be  well  washed  and  bathed.  If  the 
patient  is  too  weak  to  rub  in  the  ointment  himself,  it  must  be  performed  by 
a  servant  whose  hands  should  be  protected  by  a  pig's  bladder,  well  softened 
in  oil  and  tied  round  his  wrist. 

Meanwhile  the  patient  should  live  regularly,  but  not  too  low.  He  should 
avoid  all  excess  of  food  or  wine,  and  everything  likely  to  disorder  the 
bowels ;  his  clothing  should  be  warm,  so  as  to  keep  the  skin  perspirable ; 
and,  above  all,  he  should  most  sedulously  avoid  fatigue,  cold,  wet,  and  night 
air. 

The  ill  effects  of  Mercury  depend,  first,  on  its  tendency  to  localize 
itself,  or  to  seek  peculiar  outlets  for  elimination ;  and,  secondly,  on  its  tend- 
ency to  destroy  or  impoverish  the  blood  constituents. 

To  the  former  category  belong  :  1.  Irritation  of  the  bowels^  with  dysen- 
teric symptoms,  straining  and  tenesmus.  To  be  treated  by  opium  with  chalk 
mixture;  hip-bath,  and  opiate  enema,  F.  101 ;  omitting  the  mercury  for  a 
few  days,  and  combining  it  afterwards  with  opium ;  and  using  double  pre- 
caution against  cold  and  damp. 

2.  Sore  throat. — Redness  of  the  whole  fauces,  and  ulceration  of  the  tonsils 
with  fever.     In  this  case  the  mercury  must  be  discontinued  for  the  present. 

3.  Violent  salivation, — This  may  be  caused  by  a  too  liberal  use  of  the 
remedy,  or  by  a  sudden  check  to  the  cutaneous  secretion  by  cold  and  damp, 
or  by  loss  of  blood,  or  anything  that  suddenly  lowers  the  system.  It  is, 
however,  very  common  to  meet  with  persons  who  are  salivated  by  very  small 
quantities ;  and  every  practitioner  should  make  a  point  of  ascertaining  this 
before  he  prescribes  mercury  for  any  new  patient.  There  is  good  reason  for 
believing  that  a  great  susceptibility  of  salivation  and  tendency  to  Bright's 
disease  of  the  kidney  often  go  together.  The  symptoms  of  severe  saliva- 
tion are,  swelling  and  inflammation  of  the  salivary  glands,  cheeks,  tongue, 
and  fauces,  with  a  flow  of  peculiarly  fetid  saliva,  and  superficial  sloughing 
of  the  surface  of  the  gums  and  of  the  inside  of  the  cheeks.  The  best  local 
applications  for  this  state  are,  gargles  of  brandy  and  water,  of  the  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime,  of  tannin,  or  of  hydrochloric  acid  (F.  lOY  et  seq,). 
The  bowels  should  be  kept  open  by  aperients ;  and,  as  soon  as  fever  has 
abated,  the  patient  should  have  a  good  diet,  and  the  iodide  of  potassium 
with  bark  may  be  given.  The  experiments  of  M.  Melscns,  showing  the  fact 
that  mercury  and  other  metallic  substances  may  long  continue  in  the  body 
in  combination  with  the  tissues,  and  that  they  may  be  dissolved  out  and 
eliminated  through  the  kidneys  by  means  of  the  iodide  of  potassium,  furnish 
a  good  explanation  of  the  modus  operandi  of  this  medicine,  in  all  cases  in 
which  mercury  has  been  administered  to  excess.^  Change  of  air,  and  espe- 
cially removal  from  the  venereal  wards  of  an  hospital,  are  indispensable.'' 

[By  far  the  best  treatment  of  mercurial  stomatitis  is  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  chlorate  of  potash.  From  one  to  two  drachms  should  be  admin- 
istered daily,  given  in  divided  doses  and  largely  diluted,  as  this  salt  is  not 
very  soluble.  For  the  effects  of  this  medicine  see  Ricord's  Le^ns  sur  la 
ChancrCy  p.  336,  or  the  edition  of  Hunter  on  the  venereal  before  cited,  page 
502.] 

1  See  Dr.  W.  Badd's  Translation  of  the  Essay  of  M.  Melsens,  in  the  Brit,  and  For. 
lled.-Chir.  Rev.  Jan.  1853. 

*  Dr.  Macleod  relates  two  cases  of  coma  following  the  sadden  cessation  of  salivation ; 
one  fatal ;  the  other  cared  by  reproducing  it.  I^nd.  Med.  and  Phys.  Joar.  vol.  Ivi. 
p.  231. 
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4.  Eczema  mercuriale  (Eczema  rubrum.  Erythema  mercurialef  hy- 
drargyria) consists  of  patches  of  redness  and  inflammation,  which  appear 
first  on  the  groins,  axillae,  and  flexures  of  the  limbs,  and  then  spread  over 
the  trunk.  These  patches  are  covered  with  minute  vesicles,  which  soon 
burst,  discharging  a  thin  acrimonious  fluid,  and  leaving  the  surface  exco- 
riated, and  exceedingly  painful  and  tender.  The  discharge  often  becomes 
profuse  and  fetid,  and  the  affected  parts  much  swollen  and  fissured.  It 
generally  lasts  for  ten  days,  but  may  remain  for  many  weeks.* — Treatment. 
Warm  bathing ;  fomentations  of  decoction  of  poppies,  chamomiles,  or  bran  ; 
aperients,  diaphoretics,  and  opiates,  during  the  early  stages ;  subsequently, 
bark  or  sarsaparilla,  and  the  mineral  acids.  Dr.  Colles  has  described  an- 
other and  less  severe  form  of  eruption,  which  resembles  the  itch,  except 
that  the  intervals  between  the  fingers  are  free  from  it.  The  treatment  is 
the  same. 

5.  Erethismus  mercurialis  consists  in  an  impoverished  state  of  blood, 
and  want  of  nourishment  of  the  heart  and  brain.  The  symptoms  are  great 
depression  ;  anxiety  about  the  prsecordia,  dyspnoea,  frequent  sighing,  weak 
and  tumultuous  action  of  the  heart; — frequent  sense  of  suffocation,  dis- 
turbed sleep,  and  faintness  upon  any  exertion,  which  faintness  may  prove 
fatal.  In  a  case  which  the  writer  lately  treated,  calomel  fumigation  had 
been  continued  for  eleven  weeks,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  an  indurated  cicatrix, 
and  to  prevent  secondary  symptoms ;  spite  of  which,  the  cicatrix  continued 
indurated,  and  psoriasis  had  appeared  when  the  writer  saw  the  patient,  a 
fortnight  after  the  discontinuance  of  the  mercury.  The  symptoms  were 
anaemia,  intense  debility,  sleeplessness,  night-sweats,  copious  urine,  great 
nervousness,  palpitations  on  the  slightest  exertion,  and  entire  impotence. 
This  case  was  treated  as  below,  and  is  mentioned  to  show  that  the  calomel 
fumigation  is  capable  of  doing  as  much  mischief  as  mercury  in  any  other 
form,  and  that  it  is  unwise  to  push  mercury  as  a  preventive  of  future  symp- 
toms. If  used  judiciously  it  will  relieve  such  manifestations  of  syphilis  as 
exist,  but  cannot  be  always  expected  to  eradicate  the  diathesis  at  once. 
Treatment. — Removal  to  a  fresh  atmosphere ;  stimulants ;  tonics ;  and 
nourishment ;  especially  decoction  of  bark  with  nitric  acid ;  followed  by 
small  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium.' 

The  non-mercurial  treatment  of  primary  syphilis  consists  simply  in  ob- 
serving the  rules  calculated  to  produce  the  highest  state  of  health ;  in  treating 
symptoms ;  in  relieving  debility  by  bark,  cod-liver  oil,  and  other  tonics  ;  and 
pain  and  irritability  by  opium ;  and  in  administering,  if  the  surgeon  thinks 
fit,  the  iodide  of  potassium,  with  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  which 
latter  remedy  is  believed  not  only  to  restore  the  flesh  and  strength,  but  also 
to  assist  in  eliminating  the  syphilitic  poison. 

The  gangrenoxis  chancre^  from  excessive  inflammation  (when  occurring 
in  healthy  subjects,  with  firm  pulse),  requires  to  be  treated  by  rest,  fomenta- 
tions, purgatives,  and  opiates  ;  in  some  cases  by  venesection.  The  poppy 
fomentation  is  the  best  application  at  first,  and  the  balsam  of  Peru,  or  nitric- 
acid  lotion  subsequently,  to  assist  in  throwing  off  the  sloughs.  The  ulcer 
which  remains  is  usually  healthy,  and  is  very  seldom  followed  by  secondary 
symptoms  ;  therefore  there  is  no  need  of  mercury  unless  the  sore  begin  to 
ulcerate  (there  being  nothing  in  the  general  health  to  account  for  it),  or 
unless  secondary  symptoms  appear. 

But  it  far  more  frequently  happens  that  sloughing  and  phagedaena  are 
the   results   of   broken-down  health,   from   intemperance,    or  some   other 

*  One  variety,  hydrarguria  maligna^  now  almost  unknown,  is  attended  with  t^rphoid- 
like  fever.     Eight  out  oi^  fourteen  oases  died.     Alley  on  Hydrargyria,  Loud.  1810. 

'  Vide  Dr.  Bateman's  case,  Med.-Chir.  Trans.  voL  iz.;  Colles'  Lectures  on  Surgery, 
vol.  ii.  342. 
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source  of  exhanstion.  For  such  cases  the  treatment  has  been  before  de- 
scribed. Opium  largely ;  beef-tea,  wine,  good  living,  and  tonics ;  opiate 
lotion  to  the  sore.  In  some  cases  the  local  application  of  the  mercurial 
vapor  will  check  an  obstinate  phagedena,  or  serpiginous  tendency.  Vide 
p.  92  et  seq. 

If  phymosis  is  present,  and  there  is  a  discharge  from  under  the  con- 
stricted prepuce,  the  case  may  either  be  one  of  mere  balanitis^  or  there 
may  be  a  chancre  under  the  prepuce.  If  there  be  an  ulcer,  it  may  be 
detected  by  local  hardness  and  tenderness.  Whilst  there  is  any  inflam- 
mation, fomentations  and  water-dressing  must  be  applied,  and  a  mild 
astringent  lotion,  F.  117,  should  be  injected  frequently  between  the  pre- 
puce and  the  glans.  The  prepuce  should  be  slit  up,  if  the  tumefaction 
is  so  great  that  it  threatens  to  slough;  but  not  otherwise.  If  phymosis 
be  caused  by  small  ulcers  at  the  edge  of  the  prepuce  (which  sometimes 
occur  during  the  healing  of  venereal  sores),  they  should  be  touched  with 
arg.  nit,  or  cupri  sulph,^  or  ung.  hydr,  nitrai. 

As  soon  as  the  fraenum  hxis  been  perforated  by  an  ulcer,  it  should  be 
completely  divided  with  scissors. 

Chancre  in  the  urethra  must  be  treated  by  astringent  injections ;  and 
by  mercury,  if  not  contraindicated  by  any  of  the  circumstances  above 
mentioned. 

SECTION  VI. — BUBO. 

Detinition. — Bubo  signifies  an  inflamed  lymphatic  vessel  or  gland  in  the 
groin,  leading  from  a  venereal  ulcer. 

Causes. — It  must  be  borne  in  mind — 1.  That  any  source  of  irritation, 
such  as  gonorrhoea,  or  even  protracted  venereal  indulgence,  will  in  certain 
constitutions  cause  swelling  and  suppuration  of  the  glands  of  the  groin, 
without  the  presence  or  slightest  suspicion  of  chancre.  2.  A  bubo  accom- 
panying a  true  venereal  ulcer  may  be  created,  not  by  the  ulcer  alone,  but  by 
some  added  source  of  irritation,  as  caustic  unluckily  applied  to  an  ulcer. 
3.  Bubo  may  be  caused  by  the  transmission  along  the  lymphatics  of  the 
specifically  poisonous  secretions  of  a  chancre ;  and  here,  Mr.  Lee  observes, 
that  for  the  most  part  a  bubo  arising  from  a  Hunterian  chancre  will  not  sup- 
purate, and  that  one  arising  from  a  suppurating  chancre  tvill ;  that  in  the 
former  case  there  is  an  almost  certainty,  in  the  latter  great  improbability  of 
secondary  symptoms. 

Varieties. — 1.  Bubo  of  the  Penis  consists  of  an  inflamed  lymphatic 
vessel  on  the  penis,  which  may  be  felt  like  a  quill  under  the  skin,  and  may 
create  abscess  in  any  part  of  its  course.  2.  Acute  bubo  at  the  groin  gene- 
rally affects  only  one  gland,  and  pursues  the  course  of  an  ordinary  acute 
abscess.  The  cellular  tissue  between  the  gland  and  the  skin  is  the  common 
seat  of  suppuration,  but  there  may  also  be  a  small  abscess  in  the  centre  of 
the  gland,  arising,  no  doubt,  from  the  absorption  and  transmission  of  poi- 
sonous matter,  and  the  pus  of  this  latter  is  alone  capable  of  producing  a 
chancre  by  inoculation.  3.  The  bubo  which  accompanies  the  Hunterian 
chancre  consists  generally  of  one  gland,  enlarged,  inflamed,  and  adherent, 
but  g^radnally  dispersing  without  suppuration.  [The  lymphatic  glands,  in 
connection  with  a  Hunterian  or  true  infecting  chancre,  are  ahoays  affected, 
but  in  place  of  finding  one  gland,  enlarged,  inflamed,  and  adherent,  as  Mr. 
Druitt  says,  we  have  always  found  a  series,  a  chain  of  hard,  movable,  indolent 
tumors,  very  seldom  so  large  as  a  small  almond.]  4.  Bubo  of  any  kind  in 
persons  weak  or  scrofulous,  or  especially  if  worn  out  by  the  improper  ad- 
ministration of  mercury,  will  lead  to  slow  destructive  suppuration.  The  skin 
is  long  before  it  inflames,  but  when  it  does  so,  a  large  track  of  it  becomes  of 
a  dosky-blaish  tint ;  the  matter  spreads  widely  ;  and  at  last  large  portions 
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of  the  skin  perish  bj  ulceration,  leaving  an  extensive  sore  that  maj  be 
months  in  healing. 

Diagnosis. — If  a  bnbo  at  the  groin  affect  one  gland  only,  and  that  above 
Poupart's  ligament,  it  is  most  probably  caused  by  chancre  on  the  penis,  pro- 
vided there  be,  or  have  been,  one.  Bat  if  many  glands  are  swelled,  and  they 
are  below  the  level  of  Poupart's  ligament,  the  swelling  is  probably  caused 
by  some  irritation  about  the  foot.  Bat  the  only  sure  diagnosis  of  a  syphi- 
litic bubo  is,  that  if  the  matter  taken  from  it  be  inoculated,  it  will  produce 
a  chancre ; — or  that  the  sore  produced  by  opening  the  bubo  presents  the 
elevated  edges  and  copper-colored  margin  of  a  chancre.  As,  however,  every 
bubo  is  attended  with  suppuration  of  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue,  the 
surgeon  should  recollect  that  some  of  the  matter  taken  when  it  is  first  opened 
may  not  cause  chancre  by  inoculation. 

[The  bubo  accompanying  an  infecting  chancre  very  seldom  suppurates, 
and  when  it  does  the  pus  formed  is  never  inoculable.  The  bubo  accompa- 
nying a  simple  chancre  furnishes  inoculable  pus,  unless,  as  occasionally 
happens,  the  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  gland  is  simply  inflammatory  or 
sympathetic] 

It  has  been  disputed  whether  the  syphilitic  virus  may  be  taken  up  by 
the  lymphatics  and  produce  a  bnbo  in  the  groin,  without  having  first  caused 
a  chancre.  Such  supposed  cases  are  called  bubon  d^embUe  by  the  French. 
But  though  it  is  very  certain  that  the  inguinal  glands  are  apt  to  inflame  and 
suppurate,  if  a  person  of  bad  constitution  indulges  in  immoderate  sexual 
intercourse  (especially  if  at  the  same  time  his  health  is  lowered  by  fatigue, 
or  irregular  living),  still  there  is  little  proof  that  such  buboes  are  syphilitic, 
unless  preceded  by  chancre.  Yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  may 
be  produced  by  a  chancre  or  patch  of  induration  so  small  as  to  have  escaped 
the  patient's  notice. 

Treatment. — 1.  The  acute  bubo  must  be  treated  as  an  acute  abscess. 
The  first  indication  is  to  produce  resolution ; — by  rest,  aperient  and  saline 
remedies,  low  diet,  leeches,  and  fomentations.  [The  student  should  be 
warned  of  the  risk  of  applying  leeches  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  chancre ; 
each  bite  may  readily  be  inoculated  and  become  itself  a  chancre.]  The 
applications  to  the  chancres  must  be  soothing,  and  mercury,  if  being  admi- 
nistered, should  be  at  once  given  up.  As  soon  as  the  tenderness  is  relieved, 
pressure  by  means  of  a  compress  and  bandage,  or  by  placing  a  weight  on 
the  part  as  the  patient  lies  in  bed,  is  useful.  Even  if  matter  does  form  and 
does  not  seem  inclined  to  come  to  the  surface,  the  iodine  paint,  cold  lotions, 
aperients,  tonics  and  pressure,  will  sometimes  cause  it  to  be  absorbed.  But 
if  it  increases,  and  the  skin  becomes  inflamed  and  shining,  a  puncture  should 
be  made,  and  the  case  be  treated  as  any  other  acute  abscess.  If  the  acute 
stage  of  inflammation  has  passed  off,  and  other  circumstances  render  mer- 
cury advisable,  it  may  be  resumed  ;  but  it  should  not  be  given  during  acute 
suppurating  bubo. 

2.  In  treating  the  scrofulous  bubo,  the  general  health  must  be  amended 
by  every  possible  means ;  tonics,  sarsaparilla,  change  of  air,  and  especially 
a  sea-voyage  ;  and  cold  lotions  when  demanded  by  an  aggravation  of  heat 
and  pain.  If  these  measures  fail,  and  matter  forms,  it  must  be  let  out  by 
one  or  more  punctures.  Or  if  the  skin  is  extensively  undermined,  bluish, 
and  thin,  the  process  of  cure  will  be  hastened  by  an  application  of  the 
potassa  fusa. 

In  the  same  way,  in  treating  the  sore  formed  by  opening  a  bubo,  the  first 
thing  is  to  get  rid  of  the  loose  red  skin.  This  may  be  done  (as  soon  as  the 
part  is  becoming  indolent  and  swelling  is  abated)  by  cutting  it  away  with 
scissors,  or  by  the  potassa  fusa.  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  the  best 
dressing  afterwards. 
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Sometimes  there  remain  one  or  two  indolent  enlarged  glands  projecting 
in  the  midst  of  the  sore,  denuded  of  skin,  and  incapable  of  forming  healthy 
granulations.  These  may  be  destroyed  by  caustic  in  the  following  way : — 
An  ounce  of  bread  crumbs,  two  drachms  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  one 
drachm  of  red  oxide  of  lead,  mixed  into  a  paste  with  a  little  water,  may  be 
made  into  conical  troches  of  the  shape  of  bread-seals ;  and  one  of  these  may 
be  inserted  into  a  puncture  in  the  diseased  gland,  which  it  will  speedily  cause 
to  slough. 

Sinuses,  if  they  are  not  soon  healed  by  stimulating  injections,  may  be  slit 
up ;  and  if  the  ulcer  become  inflamed  or  irritable,  or  if  it  be  attacked  by 
dotighing  or  phagedaenUy  the  treatment  must  be  adopted  that  has  already 
been  directed  for  similar  ulcers  in  other  parts.* 


SECTION  VII. — SECONDARY  SYPHILIS. 

The  symptoms  of  secondary,  or.  constitutional  syphilis,  generally  occur 
about  six  weeks  after  the  primary  symptoms ;  sometimes  a  fortnight,  some- 
times not  for  months.  Before  their  appearance,  the  patient  possibly  be- 
comes thin  and  wan  ;  he  looks  dispirited  ;  his  eyes  are  heayy ;  and  he  com- 
plains of  want  of  appetite  and  sleep,  and  of  rheumatic  pains. 

The  symptoms  are  usually  first  manifested  upon  the  skin  and  mucous 
membrane  of  the  throat,  and  then  upon  the  bones.  We  shall  first  describe 
these  several  local  affections,  and  then  the  treatment  of  secondary  syphilis 
generally ;  but  syphilitic  affections  of  the  eye  and  testis,  which  generally 
accompany  those  of  the  throat,  will  be  treated  of  in  the  chapters  that  are 
particularly  devoted  to  those  organs. 

Syphilitic  Eruptions  vary  in  degree  from  the  slightest  discoloration  to 
the  most  inveterate  ulcers.  1.  In  the  mildest  form,  the  skin  is  mottled  and 
stained  in  irregular  patches  of  a  brownish-red  color;  which  are  caused  by  a 
slight  swelling  and  vascular  injection.  A  greater  degree  of  the  same  de- 
rangement will  produce  syphilitic  psoriasis^  in  which  the  skin  is  raised  in 
copper-colored  blotches,  covered  with  scales  of  hypertrophied  cuticle.  Or 
there  may  be  an  eruption  of  papulse  or  pimples,  varying  in  size  from  a  pin's 
head  to  a  pea.  These  eruptions  are  succeeded  merely  by  scabs  or  exfolia- 
tions of  the  cuticle.  Or  there  may  be  a  copper-colored  mottling  of  the  skin 
around  the  abundant  pimples  of  acne  on  the  back,  breast,  and  shoulders. 

2.  Scaly  Eruption  {Lepra  syphilitica)  is  an  aggravated  variety  of  the 
preceding.  It  begins  with  an  eruption  of  copper-colored  blotches,  which 
become  covered  with  scales  of  enlarged  cuticle  ;  these  are  succeeded  by 
scabs,  and,  when  they  fall  off,  by  shallow  ulcers  with  copper-colored  edges. 

3.  Vesicular  Eruption  (Bupia).  Large  flattened  bull®,  filled  with  serum, 
which  gradually  become  purulent,  and  finally  dry  into  scabs,  under  which  the 

Fig.  55. 
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This  eat  «zhibiU  the  enists  of  mpia  ;  from  a  cast  in  the  King's  College  MaMnm. 

1  [For  the  treatment  of  bubo,  see  the  edition  of  Ricord's  Hanter  on  the  Venereal 
above  referred  to,  p.  387.  j 
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skin  is  ulcerated.  The  ulcers  spread  under  the  scabs,  and  the  latter  become 
remarkably  thick  from  successive  additions,  so  as  to  resemble  oyster,  or 
limpet  shells. 

4.  PvMular  Eruption  (Ecthyma),  Large  prominent  pustules,  with  a 
copper-colored  base,  leading  to  ulcers. 

6.  Tubercular  Eruption.  Broad,  red,  copper-colored  tubercles,  forming 
most  frequently  at  the  alse  of  the  nose,  or  on  the  cheeks.  They  gradually 
suppurate,  and  are  succeeded  by  deep  irregular  ulcers,  terminating  in  puck- 
ered cicatrices,  and  more  properly  belong  to  the  class  of  tertiary  symptoms, 
in  which  mercury  is  almost  inadmissible.  This  form  of  disease  is  most  un- 
favorable, and  usually  appears  at  a  considerable  distance  of  time  from  the 
primary  symptoms,  in  persons  whose  constitution  is  originally  weak,  or  has 
been  shattered  by  privation,  dissipation,  or  frequent  unavailing  courses  of 
mercury.  A  patch  of  this  kind  of  unhealthy  inflammation  is  apt  to  form  on 
the  tongue,  and  after  a  time  an  abscess  breaks,  disclosing  a  ragged  excava- 
tion, filled  with  orange-colored  sloughs,  and  exuding  a  copious  fetid  discharge. 
If  it  occurs  on  the  palate,  a  probe  will  detect  bare  exfoliated  bone ;  which 
rapidly  perishes  and  leaves  a  hideous  chasm. 

Mucous  Tubercles  (  Tubercule  Muqueux,  Pustule  Plaie  Condyloma)  con- 
stitute a  peculiar  eruption  of  the  skin,  and  rank  among  secondary  symptoms, 
although  there  is  good  ground  for  believing  that  they  are  themselves  conta- 
gious, and  that  their  secretions  are  capable  of  producing  the  like  eruption 
in  healthy  persons.  They  consist  of  raised  patches  of  skin,  with  a  red  and 
moist  suriface  like  that  of  mucous  membrane,  exuding  a  thin  acrid  and  ill- 
smelling  discharge.  The  most  frequent  situation  is  the  neighborhood  of 
the  genitals,  or  any  other  place  where  two  surfaces  of  skin  are  in  contact. 
They  seem  to  consist  of  patches  of  psoriasis,  modified  by  the  moisture  of 
the  situation.  The  remedies  are  regular  washing  with  soap  and  water  ;  and 
the  use  of  a  dilute  lotion  of  chloride  of  soda  or  of  zinc,  F.  127|  after  which 
the  part  should  be  sprinkled  with  dry  calomel. 

Syphilitic  Soee  Theoat. — 1.  The  mildest  variety  is  a  superficial  excoria- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tonsils  or  some  other  part  of  the  mouth 
or  fauces,  corresponding  to  psoriasis  on  the  skin.  The  parts  affected  are 
swollen  and  sore,  usually  red  and  glazed,  and  stripped  of  the  natural  epithe- 
lium ;  this  state  may  exist  in  a  mere  patch,  or  may  extend  all  over  the  tongue, 
and  inside  of  the  lips.  When  attended  with  patches  of  thickened  copper- 
colored  and  vascular  skin,  and  redness  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  soreness  of 
the  nostrils  and  ears,  it  has  a  very  characteristic  appearance. 

2.  The  excavated  ulcer  looks  as  if  a  piece  had  been  scooped  out  of  the 
tonsil.  Its  surface  is  foul  and  yellow,  its  edges  raised,  and  ragged,  and 
swelled.  There  is  remarkably  little  inconvenience  from  it,  and  very  little 
constitutional  affection,  unless  it  be  attended  with  eruption  likewise.  The 
])atient  has  a  peculiar  guttural  way  of  speaking,  and  often  complains  of  pain 
in  the  ears. 

3.  The  sloughing  ulcer  begins  as  a  small  aphthous  spot,  which  rapidly 
ulcerates,  and  is  attended  with  great  pain  and  fever.  The  surface  of  the 
ulcer  is  covered  with  an  ashy  slough,  and  the  surrounding  mucous  membrane 
is  dark,  livid,  and  swollen.  The  lingual  artery  may  be  opened  by  the  spread 
of  the  ulceration,  and  the  patient  may  die  of  hemorrhage,  unless  the  com- 
mon carotid  is  tied. 

Syphilitic  Ulcerations  of  the  nose  and  palate  commence  with  ulcerations 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  similar  to  those  of  the  throat,  which  may  denude  the 
periosteum,  and  then  produce  exfoliation  of  the  bones,  with  profuse  fetid  dis- 
charge and  odious  deformity.  Ulceration  of  the  nose  generally  begins  with 
a  sense  of  heat,  and  dryness,  and  snuffling. 

Syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  larynx  is  mostly  caused  by  an  extension  of 
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nlceratioD  from  the  palate.     It  is  characterized  by  teiideniei;^,  great  hnski- 
ness  of  voice  (which  fre<|ucntly  degenerates  into  a  mere  whisper),  sulTocative    , 
coagh,  and  expectomtion  of  bloody  purulent  matter;  there  ia  great  loss  of    i 
flesh  and  atreugth,  and  life  is  often  terminated  by  sufTocation. 

Syphilitic  Diskasb  or  Bone  moat  frequently  attacks  the  tibia,  nlna,  08  I 
frootia,  clavicle,  and  other  siiperKcial  bones.  It  commences  with  tenderness  1 
of  the  affected   bone,  aiid  severe 

pain,  which  begins  in  the  evening,  I'ig-  fi<>- 

tind  Easts  almost  all  night,  but 
ceases  in  the  daytime.  The  pain 
is  shortly  accompanied  with  ob- 
longswellinga.  called  no(/e«,ariaing 
from  Inliltration  of  the  periosteam 
vith  lymph  and  serum.  These 
swellings  are  rather  tender  ;  they 
communicate  a  dongliy  feeling,  or 
obscure  sense  of  fluctuation  to  the 
fingem,  and  the  skin  over  them  is 
«t  lirat  pale  and  movable.  If  the 
disease  is  arrested  at  this  stage,  it 
Cftoses  merely  a  superficial  deposit 
of  rough  porous  bone,  from  the 
organization  of  the  lymph  effused  ; 
or  else  a  consolidation  of  the  bone 
itself  through  the  deposition  of 
fresh  osseous  matter  into  its  can- 
celli.  If  the  disease  proceed  one 
step  further,  a  quantity  of  glairy 
sernra  is  effused  between  the  peri- 
osteum and  bone,  producing  an 
exquisitely-painful  fluctuating  tu-  _ 
mor.  If  it  advance  still  further, 
the  bone  becomes  carious ;  matter  forms  between  it  and  the  periosteum ; 
extensive  exfoliatious  ensue ;  the  patient  suffers  severely  from  the  pain  and 
discharge ;  and  if  the  disease  be  seated  on  the  head  (in  which  situation  it  is 
oiled  coi-ona  veneris),  death  may  ensue  from  irritation  of  the  dura  mater, 
or  protmsiou  of  the  brain  through  apertures  in  the  skull.  Such  aggravated 
cases  are  fortunately,  however,  now  very  rare ;  although  common  enough 
when  mercury  was  supposed  to  be  the  only  means  of  stopping  the  ravages 
of  the  disease. 

Di.utNOBis. — There  is  often  some  difficulty  thrown  into  the  surgeon's  way 
by  the  denial  of  patients  that  they  have  ever  had  any  primary  symptoms. 
And  this  denial  may  bo  truthful  enough,  for  a  sore  so  small,  or  a  bubo  ao 
slight,  may  have  existed,  that  they  escaped  notice.  If,  however,  the  patient 
has  a  copper-colored  eruption,  a  sore  throat,  falling  off  of  the  hair,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  glands  aronnd  the  occiput,  rheumatism  in  the  joints,  or  peri- 
osteal nodes  on  the  anperficial  bones,  and  a  general  faded  unhealthy  look, 
Bud  these  disorders  are  of  recent  date,  and  cannot  be  attributed  to  any 
causes  connected  with  diet  or  residence,  the  probability  is  that  they  are 
syphilitic. 

Treatment. — In  the  first  place,  if  a  venereal  eruption  and  sore  throat 
are  ushered  in  with  pain  in  the  chest  and  febrile  symptoms,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  give  aperients,  and  saline  medicines,  and  confine  the  patient  to  the 
bonw.  The  warm  bath  will  also  be  highly  uaefut. 
L  When  the  febrile  state  has  vanished,  if  the  patient  hoa  never  taken  a  ct 
T-inercaTy,^-or  if  he  bos  been  subjected  to  an  imperfect  course  of  it  for  thfl 
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primary  symptoms, — and  his  constitation  is  sound,  he  may  take  mercury 
after  the  manner  directed  in  the  fifth  section.  If,  under  its  use,  the  strength 
and  general  appearance  are  improved,  so  much  the  better ;  but  if  the  patient 
gets  thinner,  weaker,  and  haggard,  and  suffers  from  chills  or  feverishness,  or 
if  his  ulcers  become  irritable  and  phagedenic,  it  must  be  giyen  up.  The 
corrosive  sublimate  in  very  small  doses,  F.  86,  with  bark  or  sarsaparilla,  is 
useful  in  many  protracted  cases. 

The  iodide  of  potassium  is  the  remedy  next  in  efficacy  to  mercury,  and 
should  be  administered  when  the  former  is  deemed  unnecessary  or  inexpe- 
dient.    The  salts  of  ammonia,  F.  197,  are  worth  a  trial. 

Sarsaparilla  may  almost  always  be  used  with  advantage.  It  may  be 
combined  with  corrosive  sublimate  or  the  iodide  of  potassium,  or  may  be 
administered  after  a  course  of  these  remedies,  to  restore  the  flesh  and 
strength.  The  mineral  acids,  especially  the  nitric;  sedatives,  especially 
hyoscyamus  and  conium,  F.  34 ;  tonics,  F.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  will  be  all  of  ser- 
vice in  protracted  cases.  In  these  the  surgeon  will  find  it  necessary  to 
change  and  vary  his  remedies  repeatedly.  The  main  object  should  be  to 
improve  the  general  look  and  condition  of  the  patient ;  to  treat  symptoms ; 
never  to  push  a  remedy,  if  it  does  manifest  harm,  under  the  vague  idea  that 
it  is  specific;  and  never  to  attempt  to  produce  sudden  benefit  by  large 
doses  of  mercury,  or  other  violent  remedies  which  may  weaken  or  impair  the 
constitution. 

Local  Treatment, — For  syphilitic  eruptions,  the  warm,  vapor,  and  sulphur 
baths  will  be  often  expedient.  Obstinate  patches  of  lepra  or  pimples  may 
sometimes  have  their  removal  hastened  by  ung.  hydr.  nitratis  diluted,  or  the 
ung.  hydr.  precipitati  albi,  or  the  ung  picis.  Itching  eruptions  may  often 
be  relieved  by  a  weak  lotion  of  corrosive  sublimate.  Ulcers  must  be  treated 
according  to  their  condition,  whether  inflamed,  irritable,  or  indolent.  In 
general,  weak  mercurial  applications,  such  as  black  wash,  or  weak  red  pre- 
cipitate ointment  answer  best. 

For  the  common  excoriated  sore  throat,  any  soothing  detergent  gargle 
will  do. — F.  107,  108.  When  there  are  ulcers,  it  is  advisable  to  use  gargles 
of  corrosive  sublimate  (F.  112)  ;  and  when  the  ulcers  are  indolent  they  may 
be  touched  with  the  linimerdum  eeruginis.  Mercurial  fumigation  may  be 
used  to  the  part  affected.  When  a  foul  ulcer  is  seated  on  the  velum,  or 
roof  of  the  month,  or  pharynx,  or  alse  nasi,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to 
check  its  ravages,  by  destroying  its  surface  and  edges  with  acid  nitrate  of 
mercurv. 

Ulceration  of  the  larynx  is  occasionally  benefited  by  similar  fumigation, 
but  mercury  so  as  to  affect  the  month  is  almost  always  injurious ;  as  it  is  in 
other  cases  of  rapid  ulceration.  Sarsaparilla  and  sedatives,  blisters  to  the 
throat,  and  occasional  leechings,  swabbing  with  solution  of  arg.  nit.,  and  the 
operation  of  tracheotomy,  if  the  breathing  becomes  much  embarrassed,  are 
the  necessary  measures. 

The  pain  of  nodes  is  often  relieved  by  blisters,  and  so  are  rheumatic  pains 
of  venereal  origin.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  periosteum  or  pericranium 
is  best  treated  by  iodide  of  potassium,  in  doses  of  three  grains  every  four 
hours,  and  Dover's  powder ;  the  use  of  mercury  requires  the  greatest  caution, 
and  is  only  admissible  if  the  patient  has  a  sound  constitution,  and  has  never 
taken  a  course  of  it.  It  is  peculiarly  noxious  when  there  is  caries  of  the 
bones  of  the  nose.  When  nodes  are  very  tense  and  full  of  fluid,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  puncture  them,  but  it  is  better  to  adopt  Mr.  W.  Fergusson's  plan 
of  subcutaneous  incision,  instead  of  direct  puncture.  If  during  secondary 
syphilis,  the  nose  becomes  tender  or  painful,  the  greatest  benefit  will  be 
derived  from  the  application  of  one  or  two  leeches  twice  or  three  times  a 
week  to  the  inside  of  the  affected  nostril.     At  the  same  time  the  patient 
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should  take  plenty  of  sarsaparilla,  with  iodide  of  potassinm,  and  should  have 
the  benefit  of  country  air,  and  a  nutritipus  diet.  By  these  means,  any  fur- 
ther mischief  will  sometimes  be  averted.  If,  however,  ulceration  does  occur, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  remove  any  loose  or  carious  portions  of 
bone  as  soon  as  possible. 

Syphilis  of  Children. — ^When  a  man  labors  under  constitutional  syphilis 
it  is  probable  that  he  may  communicate  it  to  his  wife  [if  she  become  pregnant 
by  him,  through  the  medium  of  the  fcetus] ;  but,  at  all  events,  if  the  wife  has 
it,  she  may  communicate  it  to  the  foetus  in  utero.  The  consequence  is  some- 
times that  the  infant  dies  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  month,  and  the  woman 
miscarries  repeatedly.  Sometimes  the  child  is  bom  weakly  and  shrivelled, 
with  hoarse  cry,  snuffling  respiration,  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  copper- 
colored  blotches  or  ulcers,  especially  about  the  anus  and  pudenda,  and  aphthe 
in  the  mouth.  Sometimes,  again,  it  is  born  healthy,  but  these  symptoms 
appear  a  month  afterwards.  Lastly,  a  child  may  be  affected  with  primary 
syphilis  during  its  birth. 

The  parents  in  these  cases  should  have  a  course  of  mercury,  and  be  treated 
in  other  respects  for  secondary  syphilis.  Moreover,  if  a  woman  has  been 
repeatedly  delivered  of  dead  children  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  month, 
and  if  there  is  reasonable  suspicion  of  a  lurking  syphilitic  taint,  even  though 
there  be  no  overt  symptoms,  a  mild  mercurial  course  (p.  192)  is  advisable. 
And  for  the  children,  the  best  plan  is  to  rub  ten  grains  of  mercurial  ointment 
daily  into  the  axillae  or  soles  of  the  feet,  every  night  till  the  symptoms  dis- 
appear. The  prognosis  is  always  favorable ;  and  although  the  symptoms 
are  apt  to  recur  once  or  twice,  they  are  in  general  easily  removed  by  a  short 
repetition  of  the  remedy. 

It  seems  to  be  extremely  probable  that  a  syphilitic  infant  may  produce 
sores  on  the  nipple  of  its  wet-nurse,  and  constitutional  syphilis  afterwards. 
The  sores  are  of  the  nature  of  mucoiLS  tubercles  (p.  198),  and  they  are  most 
probably  contagious,  and  capable  of  producing  secondary  symptoms.  The 
treatment  necessary  is  that  which  we  have  just  referred  to.  For  further 
particulars  on  this  very  curious  question,  we  must  refer  to  the  before-quoted 
work  of  Dr.  Egan.^ 

>  See  also  Diday  on  iDfantile  Syphilis,  translated  and  published  hy  the  New  Syden- 
ham Society.  Many  opinions  regarding  syphilis  will  doubtless  be  modified  by  new 
researches.  For  instance,  Mr.  H.  Lee  (Lancet,  Jan.  25,  1859)  holds  that  the  true 
adhesive  Hunterian  chancre  is  most  difficult  to  produce  by  Inoculation  on  the  same 
patient ;  that  its  secretion  is  not  pus^  but  a  thin  serum  mixed  with  epithelial  debris ; 
that  it  may  be  made  to  suppurate  by  irritating  applications,  and  that  then  its  secretion, 
if  inoculated,  produces,  not  ulcers  nor  pustules,  but  little  patches  of  adhesive  inflam- 
luation,  with  a  desqoamating  surface. 


PART   IV. 

INJURIES  AND  SURGICAL  DISEASES  OF  VARIOUS  TISSUES,  ORGANS, 

AND  REGIONS. 


CHAPTER    I. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  AREOLAR  TISSUE. 

Of  the  diseases  of  the  areolar  tissue,  the  greater  number  have  been  already 
sufficiently  described,  when  treating  of  the  elementary  processes  of  disease, 
and  effects  of  injnries.  We  have  nothing  to  add  to  our  account  of  inflam- 
mation ;  abscess,  acute  or  chronic ;  diffused  or  erysipelatous  inflammation ; 
oedema,  ecchymosis,  and  scrofulous  ulcer.  Of  the  inflation  with  air  we  shall 
speak  under  the  head  of  emphysema ;  and  of  the  injection  of  irritant  liquids 
under  the  head  of  extravasation  of  urine.  This  tissue  is  the  favorite  seat 
of  a  great  variety  of  tumors,  especially  the  fatty,  painful  subcutaneous,  fibro- 
plastic and  allied  species,  encysted,  and  cancerous ;  for  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  which  we  refer  to  the  chapter  on  Tumors.  Cancer  in  this 
tissue,  whether  superficial  or  deep,  is  rare  as  a  primary  affection,  and  is 
usually  of  the  soft  variety;  but  no  doubt  many  of  the  cases  heretofore 
reported  as  cancerous  have  been  fibro-plastic. 


CHAPTER    II. 

BUBQIOAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

I.  Hypertrophy  of  the  entire  skin,  which  increases  in  breadth  and  length 
so  as  to  project  in  pendulous  flaps  or  ridges,  is  sometimes  seen,  and  is  some- 
times congenital.     If  inconvenient,  the  knife  is  the  remedy. 

II.  Warts,  or  Vegetations,  are  diseases  consisting  in  an  hypertrophy 
of  the  papillae  and  cuticle.  (1.)  The  commonest  variety  is  the  wart  which 
frequently  grows  on  the  hand  or  face  of  children,  and  which  consists  of 
lengthened  papilla;,  each  containing  a  vascular  loop,  and  clothed  with  dry, 
hard  cuticle.  If  necessary  to  interJFere,  warts  may  be  snipped  off,  or  tied, 
or  be  touched  with  some  of  the  caustics  to  be  presently  mentioned ;  but  they 
often  return  obstinately,  in  spite  of  treatment,  and  disappear  of  themselves 
when  let  alone. 

(2.)  A  second  variety  consists  of  hypertrophied  papilla;,  clothed  with 
thin  cuticle,  especially  apt  to  come  on  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  perineum, 
about  the  anus,  within  the  prepuce,  and  in  similar  situations  on  and  near 
the  genitals  of  either  sex,  especially  the  female.  Some  are  highly  vascular, 
and  easily  bleed  ;  some  are  pale  and  indolent ;  some  broad  and  flat ;  some 
tall  and  'stalked ;  all  discharge  a  thin  sour  ichor ;  and  are  caused  by  the 
irritation  of  the  discharges  of  gonorrhoea  or  of  syphilis,  combined  with  that 
(202) 
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the  nataml  perspiration  of  nncleanly  persona.  They  may  grow  on  the 
^te  or  a  healed  chancre.  Tbeae  warts  are  commonly  called  venereal  warlB,^ 
because  they  are  doubtless  cansed 

by  the  irritation  of  Tenereal  dis-  Fig.  67. 

charges;  they  Rometimes  also  are 
cootagioDs,  and  may  produce  sim 
ilar  warts  in  healthy  persons.  But 
they  do  not  of  themselves  give  nse 
to  te'indary  ayph  ilitiv  S}-mptoms 
nordn  they  require  men.'ary 

Tr>-almenL — If  daily  washinjf 
with  soap  and  water,  and  nith 
rbloride  of  zinc  lotion,  F.  127 
does  not  suffice,  the  moat  effica 
clous  plan  is  to  cut  olf  all  the 
morbid  growths  with  tbe  knife  or 
currcd  scissors ;  aud  apply  an 
astringent  lotion  during  the  Liea 
trizing  state.  If  they  grow  again 
they  may  be  touched  with  nitrate 
of  silver,  or  some  escbarotic  suih 
as  one  drachm  of  muriatic  acid 
with  three  drachms  of  muriateil 
tincture  of  iron;  liquor  plumbi 
dEacetatis;  creasotc,  or  the  aiiid 
,ie  of  mercury. 

(3.)  A  third  Tariety  is  the  wart 
Wfaicti  eomes  on  the  face  or  some 
other  part  of  the  akin  of  elderly 
persons,  and,  after  a  time,  becomes 
the  seat  of  epithelioma.  With 
this  may  be  classed  tbe  chiraney- 
sweeper's  wart  of  the  scrotum,  the 
warty  growths  which  arc  the  first 

stage  of  so-called  cancer,  epilheiial  cancer,  or  cancroid  (or  properly  speak- 
iag,  epUhelioma),  of  the  lip  and  penis,  aud  the  warty  tumor  of  oicatrices, 
described  by  Ciesar  llawkiiis,  which  begins  as  a  simple  wart  on  the  site  of 
an  old  scar,  increases,  ulcerates,  throws  out  huge  fungous  masses;  contami- 
nates tbe  glands,  and  causes  death  by  tbe  paiii  and  exhaustion  of  foul  ulce- 
.aUton  <     See  EpUhelioma,  p.  119. 

III.  CoKNB  are  growths  of  thick  cuticle,  not  merely  lying  ujxin  the  true 
like  callosilies,  but  penetrating  into  it.  They  are  produced  when  the 
litnatcd  over  some  projecting  point  of  bone,  is  irritated  Ijy  pressure  or 
;ion.  Their  usual  seat  is  on  the  joints  of  the  toes,  and  tight  boots  or 
their  usual  cause.  They  are  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  hard  aud 
soft.  The  hard  is  situated  on  the  nurface  of  the  foot,  where  the  cuticle 
become  dry  and  hard ;  the  soft  between  the  toes,  where  the  cuticle  is  soft 
spongy.     We  must  observe,  however,  that  what  are  called  aoji  coma 

;weea  the  toes,  are  not  always  corns,  but  excessively  irritable  fungous 
and  consist  of  a  growth  from  the  cutis  vera,  not  of  a  mere  thickening 

the  cuticle. 

Treatmrid. — The  points  to  be  attended  to  are,  to  have  the  boots  or  shoes 

ijierly  adapted  to  the  shape  and  size  of  the  feet ; — to  wash  the  feet  everjr 
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night,  and  to  rub  the  corns  every  morning  with  a  little  Naples  soap,  or  some 
other  kind  of  soap  just  moistened.  If  very  painful  they  may  be  poulticed 
at  night,  and  kept  moist  by  day  with  glycerine,  so  that  they  may  be  kept 
soft  and  pliable,  not  hard  and  dry.  If  these  measures  be  adopted,  and  the 
part  relieved  from  pressure,  the  com  will  soon  peel  off. 

But  some  feet  are  so  misshapen  originally,  or  the  toes  are  so  crowded  to- 
gether by  wearing  small,  low,  pointed  shoes,  that  it  is  impossible  to  contrive 
any  shoes  that  will  not  press  and  create  corns  somewhere.  In  some  of  these 
cases  the  application  of  a  plaster  of  thick  soft  leather,  having  a  hole  punched 
in  it  to  receive  the  com  and  relieve  it  from  pressure,  is  a  very  useful  device. 
If  the  com  is  on  the  sole  of  the  foot,  a  piece  of  felt,  or  small  fold  of  flannel 
may  be  arranged  so  as  to  relieve  it  from  pressure.  For  the  soft  corns  be- 
tween the  toes,  and  for  very  irritable  coms,  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  the  best 
application.  When  a  com  inflames,  and  matter  forms  beneath  it,  the  pain 
is  most  excmciating,  and  only  to  be  relieved  by  paring  it  down  and  letting 
out  the  fluid.* 

IV.  HoRNT  Tumors  are  formed  by  an  inspissation  of  the  matter  of  the 
sebaceous  follicles,  and  by  laminated  growths  of  epithelium  from  their  in- 
terior.    They  are  easily  removed  by  two  oval  incisions. ' 

v.  Wens  are  encysted  tumors,  most  common  on  the  head,  face,  and 
shoulders,  consisting  of  obstructed  sebaceous  glands  (whose  orifice  may 
often  be  found  in  the  form  of  a  small  black  spot  or  cmst),  or  else  of  erra- 
tically-developed cutaneous  cysts.  The  matter  contained  is  a  collection  of 
epidermic  scales  with  hairs,  oil-globules,  and  crystals  of  cholesterine,  and 
has  received  the  name  atheroma  or  sieatomay  from  its  resemblance  to  gruel 
or  suet.  Distension,  suppuration,  ulceration,  and  fungous  granulation  of 
the  interior  of  the  cyst  sometimes  occur.  If  an  aperture  is  visible,  and  the 
tumor  is  not  very  large,  it  may  be  gently  opened  by  a  probe  or  director,  and 
the  contents  be  pressed  out.  Otherwise,  it  may  be  extirpated  entirely  by 
running  a  scalpel  through  it,  seizing  the  cut  edge  of  the  cyst,  and  gently 
tearing  it  out  with  a  touch  or  two  from  the  knife.  But  two  cautions  are 
necessary.  One  is,  not  to  tamper  with  or  irritate  such  tumors ;  and  another, 
not  to  excise  them  when  the  patient  is  out  of  health,  or  when  they  are  inflamed. 

VI.  Cheloid  Tumor. — This  consists  essentially  in  an  hypertrophy  of  the 
tissue  of  the  true  skin,  intermixed  with  fibro-plastic  matter.  It  presents 
itself  in  the  form  of  one  or  more  projecting  tumors,  or  of  thickened  reddish 
patches,  in  the  substance  of  the  skin.  The  most  frequent  situation  is  the 
chest ;  but  such  tumors  are  partial  to  the  site  of  cicatrices  (especially  in 
people  of  color),  and  are  often  multiple.  Occasionally  superficial  ulcers 
occur;  but  in  most  cases  this  disease  leads  to  no  ill  consequence.  It  is  ex- 
tremely liable  to  return  after  extirpation.  Iodine  and  arsenic  should  be 
cautiously  tried,  P.  94,  97.' 

VII.  MoLLUScuM. — A  malady  consisting  in  the  development  of  numerous 
tumors  on  any  part  of  the  body  where  hair  grows ;  varying  in  size  from  that 
of  a  small  shot  to  that  of  an  orange  ;  hard  and  painless ;  either  imbedded, 
or  prominent  and  stalked  ;  sometimes  exuding  a  milky  fluid  from  a  minute 
aperture ;  consisting  according  to  Dr.  L.  Beale,  of  an  alteration  of  the  hair 
follicles,  and  hypertrophy  of  the  areolar  tissue.  Probably  the  chloride  of 
arsenic,  if  resorted  to  early,  might  cause  diminution  of  the  tumors  (P.  97). 
But  if  one  or  more  becomes  very  inconvenient,  it  may  be  cut  out.* 

1  Brodie,  Leotnre  on  Corns.     Med.  Gaz.  vol.  zvii.  p.  775 ;   Key  on  Bunion,  Gajr's 
Ilosp.  Rep.  vol.  i.  p.  416. 

*  Vide  Erasmus  Wilson,  Med.-Cliir.  Trans,  vol.  xzvii. 

*  Warren  on  Tumors,  p.  40;  Burgess's  Translation  of  Cazenave,  p.  305.     Macro's 
Pathology,  p.  236  ;  Lebert,  sur  les  Malatlies  Canodrenses,  p.  682. 

*  Bati'uian,  Cutaneous  Diseases ;  Lionel  8.  Beale,  Pathological  Trans,  vol.  vi. 
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VIII.  Moles. — Oblong  patches  of  imperfectly-organized  skin  with  black 
matter  in  its  interstices,  small  vascular  patches,  and  other  congenital  imper- 
fections of  the  skin,  shonld  be  extirpated,  if  at  any  time  thej  seem  inclined 
to  spread  and  become  irritable,  because  it  is  possible  that  thej  might  be- 
come the  nidus  of  epithelioma,  or  of  cancer.  The  health  should  be  carefully 
watched  under  such  circumstances. 

IX.  Cancer  of  the  skin  may  be  a  result  of  the  propagation  of  the  dis- 
ease from  the  breast,  or  from  some  gland  ;  or  may  be  primary.  Sometimes 
It  affects  the  scirrhous  form,  and  presents  itself  in  the  shape  of  one  or  more 
hard  tubercular  dull-red  masses ;  sometimes  it  begins  as  an  innocent-looking, 
but  rapidly-growing  wart,  which  speedily  assumes  the  characters  of  soft 
cancer ;  bleeds  or  exudes  a  sanious  liquid,  and  contaminates  the  nearest 
glands.  The  melanotic  variety  is  also  common.  It  is  a  frequent  occurrence 
that  cancer  is  deposited  in  warts,  moles,  and  similar  growths ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  it  may  be  combined  in  one  tumor  with  epithelioma.  For  the 
clinical  history  and  treatment  we  must  refer  to  the  Chapter  on  Cancer. 

X.  Boil  (Furuncultis). — A  circumscribed  round  hard  swelling,  depend- 
ing on  inflammation  of  one  spot  of  the  true  skin,  and  on  the  deposit  therein 
of  unhealthy  lymph  ;  usually  attended  with  the  acutest  pain  and  tenderness ; 
and  ending  in  suppuration,  and  the  discharge  of  a  flake  of  softened  lymph, 
and  a  small  sloughy  shred  of  areolar  tissue,  which  form  what  is  called  a  core, 
[A  boil  is  caused  by  the  inflammation  of  one  of  those  prolongations  which 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  or  areolar  tissue  sends  into  the  fibrous  areola  of 
the  true  skin,  to  accompany  the  vessels  and  nerves  going  from  the  deep-seated 
to  the  superficial  surface  of  the  derm.  In  carbuncle  several  of  these  pro- 
longations are  inflamed.]  It  is  caused  by  blood  disorder,  from  unwholesome 
food,  or  from  unknown  epidemic  atmospheric  causes,  or  from  depressing  in- 
fluences generally.  It  may  be  acute,  with  great  pain,  swelling,  and  fever ; 
or  chronic,  indolent,  hard,  and  slow  to  suppurate ;  or  may  come  out  in  crops, 
one  coming  so  soon  as  the  preceding  one  is  healed. 

Treatment, — If  acute,  poultices ;  and  so  soon  as  suppuration  is  fully  es- 
tablished, a  clean  cut  with  a  sharp  lancet :  if,  however,  the  lump  be  indolent, 
incision  does  no  good ;  during  the  last  stage  of  the  acute,  and  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  chronic,  stimulating  applications,  such  as  resin  or 
Peruvian  balsam  ointment ;  or  painting  with  tincture  of  iodine.  The  con- 
stitutional treatment  must  be  at  first  eliminative  ;  that  is,  the  bowels  should 
be  emptied,  and  the  tongue  cleaned  by  a  grain  or  two  of  calomel,  &c.,  F. 
37  or  38 ;  and  the  diet  should  be  regulated  ;  but  if  successive  crops  come 
out,  alteratives  and  tonics  shonld  be  given.  The  liquor  potassse  in  drachm- 
doses  twice  daily  (or  the  liq.  sodse,  which  cured  John  Hunter)  has  a  good 
reputation  in  these  cases ;  but  of  late  years  it  has  more  frequently  failed 
than  not,  and  it  appears  that  tonics,  especially  the  preparations  of  bark 
with  acids,  F.  1,  &c.,  are  the  most  useful  remedies.  When  there  is  no  ob- 
rioas  derangement  of  the  general  health  which  may  serve  as  a  key  to  the 
treatment,  and  when  general  remedies  fail,  a  thorough  change  of  air  should 
be  tried.  The  writer  has  efi'ected  many  cures  by  sending  the  patients  to 
Paris,  after  a  short  course  of  tonic  and  alterative  treatment. 

XI.  Carbunole  {anthrax)  is  an  exaggerated  boil,  or  a  collection  of  boils. 
An  oval  or  irregular  portion  of  skin,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  hazel-nut 
to  that  of  an  ^f^g ;  or,  perhaps,  very  much  larger,  becomes  infiltrated  with 
unhealthy  lymph,  forming  a  hard,  dull-red  swelling;  very  tender,  with  a 
heavy  aching  pain.  After  a  few  days  of  gradual  increase,  softening  and 
suppuration  occur  at  several  parts,  which  become  of  a  duller  red,  and  more 
prominent,  and  yield  an  obscure  sense  of  fluctuation.  Then  follows  ulcera- 
tion of  these  points,  forming  round  apertures,  giving  exit  to  a  thin  ichor ; 
bat  if  pressure  be  made,  a  thick  glutinous  matter  may  be  squeezed  out. 
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The  ulcerated  apertures  enlarge  and  meet ;  much  yiscid  stuff  is  discharged, 
mixed  with  softened  fibrinous  exudation,  and  with  sloughs  of  the  areolar 
tissue,  and  the  wound  slowly  granulates  and  heals.  Such  is  the  course  of 
carbuncle,  if  left  to  itself.  It  is  always  an  indication  of  vitiated  blood,  and 
has  the  same  series  of  causes  as  the  boil,  and  more  especially  some  utterly 
unknown  cause,  which  has  produced  a  most  extensive  visitation  of  these 
maladies  during  the  last  few  years.  When  large,  especially  if  situated  on 
the  head  or  face,  it  is  liable  to  be  attended  with  violent  fever,  followed  by 
great,  and,  perhaps,  fatal  prostration  of  strength.  The  treatment  is  that 
of  erysipelas.  Since  it  is  a  blood  disorder,  efficient  means  should  be  taken 
at  first  to  produce  a  full  discharge  ot  bile  and  urine,  F.  33,  &c.  The  strength 
should  be  kept  up  by  soup,  and  brandy  or  wine,  at  discretion.  So  soon  as 
the  secretions  are  in  a  state  to  permit  of  it,  opiates  should  be  given  to  allay 
pain,  and  bark  with  nitric  acid  to  recruit  the  strength.  Fomentations  and 
poultices  should  be  used  to  hasten  suppuration.  In  some  cases  it  is  bene- 
ficial to  cut  through  the  swelling  whilst  hard  and  brawny ;  but  it  is  usually 
better  to  defer  this  till  suppuration  has  commenced,  and  then  thoroughly  to 
cut  through  the  infiltrated  tissues,  and  insure  a  free  discharge  of  all  pus  and 
sloughs ;  after  this  to  apply  warm  poultices  with  the  resin  or  creasote  ointment 


CHAPTER    III. 

DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OF   MUSCLES,   TENDONS,   AND  BURSJB. 

I.  Simple  Atrophy  of  muscle,  with  more  or  less  fatty  degeneration,  may 
arise  from  want  of  exercise,  however  caused.  Moreover,  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens, that  after  a  fever,  or  after  injury,  or  disease,  or  exposure  to  cold,  or 
after  some  affection  of  the  nervous  centres,  one  arm,  or  one  leg,  or  both  legs 
are  smitten,  as  it  were,  with  a  blight.  The  affected  member  is  always  chilly ; 
its  skin  is  numb  :  it  is  imperfectly  nourished,  and  decreases  in  bulk ;  if  the 
patient  is  young,  it  ceases  to  grow  in  proportion  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
body ;  and  its  flexor  muscles  often  become  affected  with  rigidity,  so  that  the 
joints  are  immovably  bent  and  contracted. 

Treatment, — Steel,  quinine,  cod-liver  oil,  and  other  tonics ;  warm  clothing 
and  liberal  diet ;  stimulating  frictions,  affusion  with  cold  water,  passive  exer- 
cise, shampooing,  and  electricity  or  galvanism,  so  as  to  keep  the  muscular 
fibrillsB  exercised. 

II.  Inflammatory  Spasm  is  a  malady  of  which  the  commonest  example 
is  the  fstiff  neck,  or  rheumatic  inflammation  and  spasm  which  affect  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  after  exposure  to  cold,  in  persons  whose  blood  is  imper- 
fectly purified.  But  it  may  affect  any  other  muscles.  Purgatives  and 
fomentations  usually  soon  produce  a  cure.  We  may  remind  Uie  surgeon 
of  the  frequent  occurrence  of — 

III.  Muscular  Spasm  as  a  symptom  either,  1st,  of  irritation  of  the  bowels 
or  internal  organs ;  or  2dly,  of  disease  in  the  nervous  centres. 

Of  the  former  class  of  cases,  spasm  of  the  sphincter  ani,  of  the  muscles 
of  the  hip,  and  of  other  parts  in  children  whose  intestines  are  loaded,  are 
examples.  Of  the  latter,  the  spasm  which  attends  hemiplegia,  with  irritation 
of  the  brain. 

IV.  KiQiD  Atrophy  is  a  state  in  which  a  muscle  becomes  short,  rigid, 
and  inextensible ;  generally  causing  displacements  and  deformities  of  the 
parts  to  which  it  is  attached.     Games. — Ist.  It  may  be  induced  by  long 
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inactivity  of  the  antagonift  mnscles; — thus,  after  long-continued  disease 
of  the  knee,  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  ham  may  become  shortened  and  inex- 
tensible,  keeping  the  joint  permanently  bent,  and  often  dragging  the  tibia 
off  from  the  condyles  of  the  femar.  2dly.  It  may  be  a  sequel  of  Jiabitual 
spetsMf  by  whatever  cause  produced. 

[A  cause  of  muscular  atrophy  and  contraction  quite  often  met  with  is 
constitutional  syphilis.  The  flexors  of  the  extremities  are  chiefly  thus 
affected,  though  the  affection  may  occur  elsewhere,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
heart,  a  fine  example  of  which  is  given  by  Ricord  in  his  Iconographie. 
Indolent  indurations  form  in  the  muscle,  the  muscular  fibres  of  which  finally 
disappear,  and  it  becomes  atrophied  and  permanently  contracted.  The  treat- 
ment is  that  advised  in  constitutional  syphilis.] 

Treaiment. — In  the  early  stages,  friction,  shampooing,  and  mechanical 
extension.  But  in  cases  of  long  standing,  the  only  remedy  that  can  be 
relied  on  is  division  of  the  affected  muscle  or  of  its  tendon  ;  by  which  means 
the  divided  parts  will  retract ;  they  will  unite  by  lymph,  and  will  consequently 
be  lengthened,  and  then  extension  may  be  practised  with  greater  efficacy. 
(See  Clubfoot  and  Wry  Neck,) 

V.  Acute  Atrophy. — In  this  affection  one  or  more  muscles  rapidly  waste 
away,  and  their  wasting  is  attended  with  severe  pain,  especially  in  the  course 
of  their  nerves.  It  appears  to  depend  on  rheumatism  of  the  muscular  nerves, 
and  to  be  caused  by  cold.^ 

YI.  Rupture  of  Muscles  and  Tendons. — This  is  an  accident  which  is 
frequently  caused  by  violent  muscular  contraction  ;  especially  if,  after  illness 
or  long  inactivity,  the  muscles  are  subjected  to  sudden  and  severe  exertion. 
The  mnscles  which  are  most  frequently  ruptured  are,  the  gastrocnemius,  the 
rectus  femoris,  which  sometimes  is  entirely  detached  from  the  patella,'  and 
the  biceps  flexor  cubiti ;  but  more  frequently  the  tendons  give  way,  especially 
the  tendo  Achillis,  and  flexor  tendons  of  the  wrist. 

The  symptoms  of  this  accident  are,  sudden  pain  and  sometimes  an  audible 
snap.  The  patient  cannot  extend  the  tendon  as  he  can  in  the  opposite  limb. 
A  depression  may  be  felt  with  the  fingers  at  the  ruptured  part. 

The  reparation  of  ruptured  tendons ^  and  tendons  divided  by  subcutaneous 
section,  is  accomplished  by  the  exudation  of  lymph  between  the  several  ex- 
tremities and  into  their  sheath.  This  quickly  sets  into  a  homogeneous  sub- 
stance, minutely  granular  and  studded  with  elongated  nuclei,  which  speedily 
assumes  the  fibrous  characters  and  consistence  of  tendon.'  This  process 
proceeds  best  when  unaccompanied  with  extravasation  of  blood,  or  with  in- 
flammatory exudation. 

Treatment. — The  main  point  is  to  keep  the  injured  part  in  a  state  of 
constant  rest  and  relaxation,^  so  that  the  severed  ends  may  be  in  close  ap- 
proximation, and  to  prevent  any  violent  extension  till  union  is  firm.  When 
the  tendo  Achillis,  or  the  gastrocnemius  muscle  is  ruptured,  the  knee  may 
be  kept  bent  by  a  string  passing  from  the  heel  of  the  slipper  to  a  bandage 
roand  the  thigh.  For  ruptures  of  the  extensors  of  the  thigh,  the  limb  must 
be  placed  in  the  same  position  as  in  fracture  of  the  patella.  If  the  biceps 
is  ruptured,  the  elbow  must  be  kept  bent  to  its  utmost ;  if  the  tendons  about 
the  wrist  or  fingers,  the  forearm  must  be  confined  by  a  splint.     After  three 

>  Two  CAMS  of  it  are  given  in  Majors  Pathology,  p.  117.  The  author  has  seen  several, 
which  all  attempts  have  failed  to  care. 

*  Viooent,  op.  cit.  p.  71. 

*  See  Mr.  William  Adams's  aocoont  of  the  Reparation  of  Tendons,  Trans,  of  the 
Pathological  Soc.  vol.  vi. 

^  Hnscles  are  to  be  relaxed  by  patting  them  into  a  position  the  reverse  of  that  which 
they  occupy  when  in  greatest  action — not  by  merely  approximating  their  attachments. 
V^iiicent.  p.  11. 
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Fig.  G8. 


or  four  weeks  of  rest,  the  anrgeon  may  ase  passive  motion;  that  is,  may 
bend  and  extend  the  joints  of  the  injured  limb  with  his  hands  Beveral  times 
Hnccesaively.  But  the  patient  mnst  be  cautions 
in  using  the  muscle  for  a  long  time  ;  and  (if 
it  be  the  tendo  Achillia)  mast  walk  with  a  high- 
heeled  shoe  for  two  or  three  months ;  so  that 
the  recent  caltns  may  not  be  stretched  and 
lengthened,  which  would  cause  permanent 
weakness. 

VIJ.  Stbains. — A  strain  signifies  a  violent 
Stretching  of  tcndinoas  or  ligamentous  parts, 
with  or  withoat  rupture  of  some  of  their 
fibres.  It  produces  instant  serere  pain,  often 
attended  with  faintness ;  and  great  tumefac- 
tion and  ecchymosis ;  with  subsequent  weak- 
ness and  stiffness.  If  the  part  is  not  kept  at 
rest,  or  if  the  diet  is  intemperate,  or  the  blood 
impure,  or  if  the  knee  or  some  other  large 
joint  is  aCTected,  there  will  he  great  pain,  in- 
fiammation,  and  fever,  that  may  lead  to  serious 
or  even  fatal  results. 

Trealmettt.-^-The  most  essential  measure  is 
perfect  rest ;  and  to  insure  tliis,  the  patient 
should  go  to  bed,  and  if  the  part  affected  be 
the  knee,  it  should  be  confined  by  a  pasteliaard 
splint.  During  the  first  day  or  two,  the  object 
is  to  allay  pain,  and  to  anticipate  inflammatory 
effusion.     Warm  fomentations,  henbane,  an 

..™™v™ —  „.  .Mv  .v— .,      aperient,  and  plain  diet  are  the  measures.    If 

Aehimi.  " '"'"°  "'  ""  """""      inflammatory  pain  (that  is,  throbbing  beat 

and  swelling,  not  the  mere  pain  of  the  irynn') 
should  be  developed,  leeches  should  be  applied ;  otherwise  not.  Then  the 
best  thing  is  to  protect  the  part  by  a  firm  bandage,  so  that  the  reparative 
process  shall  not  be  disturbed  ;  and  once  daily  to  foment  it  well  with  hot 
water,  and  rub  it  with  a  stimulating  liniment.  If  after  a  sprain,  the  part 
injured  is  liable  to  fits  of  inflammation,  and  vary  slow  in  recovering  its 
powers,  treat  it  as  if  chronic  rheumatism  (p.  65)  by  iodide  of  potassium. 

VIII.  Acute  Inflammation  op  the  Sheaths  of  Tendons  and  Fascijb 
is  generally  caused  by  punctured  wounds,  especially  by  puncture  of  the  fascia 
of  the  biceps  during  venesection ;  and  by  punctures  of  the  fingers,  inflam- 
mation of  the  tendinous  sheaths  of  which  is  called  thecal  abeceee ;  parony- 
chia gravis,  or  tendinous  whitlow.  It  is  attended  with  severe,  tensive, 
throbbing  pain ;  exquisite  tenderness ;  slight,  but  tense  and  resisting  swell- 
ing; and  very  great  constitutional  disturbance.  It  may  lead  to  suppura- 
tion ;  the  matter  extending  itself  along  muscles  and  tendons,  from  the  fingers 
to  the  forearm,  causing  sloughing  of  the  tendons,  severe  irritative  fever,  life 
often  obliged  to  be  saved  by  amputation ;  or  the  limb,  if  preserved,  stiff  and 
useless. 

Treatment. — If  the  pain  and  tension  increase,  notwithstanding  the  employ- 
ment of  leeches,  fomentations,  and  purgatives, /ree  incisiojis  must  be  made 
through  the  inflamed  parts ;  in  onlcr  to  give  vent  to  matter,  if  it  have 
formed,  or  by  creating  a  free  discharge  of  blood  to  prevent  its  formation. — 
See  WhilloiB. 

IX.  Contraction  and  Bioiditt  of  the  fasciiE  are  exemplified  in  contrac- 
tion of  the  palmar  fascia. — See  the  Index. 

X.  Tumors  on  Tendon  and  Liqahknt. — Small  fibrous  tumors,  about  the 
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aiee  of  a  pea,  are  apt  to  form  on  the  tendons  or  fasciie.  Sometimes  thej 
follow  a  strain.  The  anther  knows  an  eminent  musician,  on  whose  palmar 
fascia  such  small  tumors  appeared  after  a  painfallj  long  practice  at  the 
piano ;  bat  they  often  arise  without  any  specific  exciting  canse,  probably  from 
some  rheumatic  taint.  The  iodide  of  potassium  is  the  best  remedy,  F.  94.* 
XI.  CoALKSTONS  Depositb  are  composed  of  the  lithate  of  soda ;  a  white 
insoluble  substance,  which  in  goaty  subjects  is  frequently  deposited  into  the 
textnre  of  the  bones,  joints,  and  cellular  tissue,  but  most  frequently  into  the 
cellular  tissae  tliat  environs  the  tendons  of  the  feet  or  bauds.  These  deposits 
may  be  permeated  by  exquisitely  sensible  threads  of  cellular  membrane. 
After  remaining  indolent  for  a  variable  time,  they  may  inflame  the  superjacent 
skin  and  canse  the  formation  of  ulcers  that  are  extremely  obstinate,  and 
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discharge  vast  quantities  of  the  concretion.  They  must  be  treated  with 
simple  dressings.  It  is  rarely  expedient  to  meddle  with  these  tumors  with 
the  knife  ;  but  if  any  one  be  very  inconveniently  situated,  and  be  perfectly 
indolent,  it  may  be  extirpated.  The  wound  must  be  expected  to  heal  very 
slowly. 

XII.  Oanoliok. — This  is  an  encysted  tumor  formed  by  the  sheath  of  a 
tendon,  or  by  a  new  cyst  developed  in  one  of  the  fringes  of  the  synovial 
sheaths,  or  by  a  bursa,  whether  original  or  created  by  fric- 
tion. When  recent,  it  is  an  indolent  fluctuating  tumor, 
transparent  enough  to  permit  the  light  of  a  candle  to  be 
seen  through  it.  It  contains  a  clear  synovia ;  thin,  or 
viscid  and  semifluid.  The  ordinary  situation  of  ganglion 
ia  that  of  the  various  burse  ;  on  the  patella  or  olecranon, 
of'Ou  the  inner  side  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  or  the  angle 
of  the  scapula ;  but  most  ^quently  about  the  wrist  and 
fingers.  When  the  general  sheath  of  the  flexor  tendons  at 
the  wrist  is  affected  in  this  way,  it  forms  a  remarkable 
tumor,  which  projects  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  also 
above  the  wrist,  bnt  is  bound  down  in  the  middle  by  the 
anterior  annolar  ligament  of  the  carpus.  Considerable 
pain  and  weakness  are  caused  by  these  swellings.  When 
ganglion  has  lasted  some  time,  or  has  been  subjected  to  in- 
flammation, the  cyst  becomes  thickened,  and  the  tumor  loses 
its  softness  and  transparency.  The  ordinary  cause  of  gan- 
glion is  a  twist  or  strain  of  some  kind,  or  irritation  from 
pressure  or  friction,  or  some  nnknown  constitutional  tend~ 
ency. 

TreatmerU. — (1.)  The  best  plan  of  treating  recent  non- 
inflamed  ganglion  seems  to  be,  either  to  burst  it  by  pressure  Agingtioii,  roriHi 
with  the  thumbs,  or  to  puncture  it  with  a  grooved  needle,  ■*'  ""■  'rne'tai 
or  else  to  make  a  subcutaneous  incision  into  the  sac ;  that  wJalntr  •'in't"' 
is,  to  introduce  a  needle  with  a  cutting  point,  and  to  turn  °  '""'  *"■ 
the  point  against  the  inside  of  the  sac  and  divide  it,  without,  however,  mak- 
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ing  a  larger  wound  in  the  skin  than  is  necessary  to  introduce  the  needle. 
The  object  of  these  operations  is  to  empty  the  sac,  and  form  an  aperture  by 
which  its  contents  may  henceforth  pass  into  the  cellular  tissue  and  be  ab- 
sorbed. As  soon  as  it  is  emptied,  constant  pressure  should  be  applied  by 
means  of  compress  and  bandage,  which  may  be  wetted  with  cold  lotion,  if 
agreeable.  (2.)  If  this  plan  fails,  recourse  may  be  had  to  blisters,  friction 
with  mercurial  and  other  stimulating  liniments,  or  Scott's  ointment,  F.  160, 
or  the  iodine  painl,  F.  89.  (3.)  In  obstinate  cases,  if  it  is  a  bursa  (as  over 
the  patella  or  olecranon,  and  has  no  connection  with  the  sheaths  of  tendons, 
it  may  be  dissected  out.  (4.)  But  if  the  bursa  is  large  or  deeply  seated,  as 
over  the  angle  of  the  scapula,  it  may  be  freely  cut  into  and  emptied,  after 
which  it  will  probably  heal  up.  (5.)  In  obstinate  cases,  especially  if  the 
cyst  is  much  thickened,  a  puncture  may  be  made,  and  a  few  threads  of  silk, 
or  a  wire,  be  passed  through  the  sac  as  a  seton.  This  destroys  the  secreting 
power  of  the  sac,  and  effects  a  radical  cure,  but  the  operation  requires  great 
discretion,  as  it  may  be  dangerous  to  life.  (6.)  Oanglion  of  the  flexors  of 
the  wrist  should  not  be  tampered  with  incautiously.  If  an  operation  is 
necessary,  Mr.  Fergusson  prefers  a  free  incision,  as  less  dangerous  than 
puncture.  (7.)  Mr.  Wickham  strongly  recommends  the  vapor  bath,  or  local 
steam  bath,  as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  thickness  and  stiffness  after  these 
operations.  Lastly,  any  rheumatic  or  gouty  tendency  should  be  corrected 
by  proper  medicines.* 

[We  have  repeatedly  witnessed  the  disappearance  of  enlargement  of  bursse, 
after  the  application  of  pure  alcohol  to  the  skin  covering  them,  or  of  sina- 
pismea  volantea.  Such  treatment  should  always  be  practised,  before  pro* 
ceeding  to  open  them. 

The  fact  that  these  bursae  may  form  on  any  part  of  the  body  when  the 
skin  is  subjected  to  pressure  and  to  frequent  displacement  should  always  be 
borne  in  mind,  otherwise  serious  errors  in  diagnosis  will  be  made.  Cabinet- 
makers and  turners,  for  example,  who  at  work  are  often  obliged  to  press  an 
instrument  against  the  sternum,  often  have  bursce  there,  which  when  inflamed 
can  give  rise  to  purulent  collections  on  the  chest,  the  origin  of  which  may 
be  sought  for  in  carious  bone.] 

XIII.  Acute  Inflammation  op  Bursas  is  most  frequently  exemplified  in 
the  affection  called  the  housemaid's  knee,  which  is  an  acute  inflammation  of 
the  bursa  that  intervenes  between  the  patella  and  skin,  common  enough  in 
that  class  of  females,  from  kneeling  on  hard  damp  stones.  It  causes  very 
great  pain,  swelling,  and  fever ;  it  may  be  distinguished  from  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee-joint,  by  observing  that  the 
swelling  is  very  superficial,  and  in  front  of  the  patella,  which  is  obscured  by 
it;  whereas  in  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee,  the 
patella  is  thrown  forwards,  and  the  swelling  is  most  prominent  at  the  sides. 

Treatment. — Rest,  leeches,  fomentations,  and  purgatives ;  by  which,  if 
the  pain  and  swelling  are  not  relieved,  a  free  incision  should  be  made  into  it. 

XIV.  Loose  Cartilages,  and  melon-seed  shaped  excrescences,  are  some- 
times formed  in  the  synovial  sheaths  of  the  hand  and  foot  as  they  may  in 
the  joints      They  may  be  removed  by  subcutaneous  incision. 

>  See  an  abstract  of  a  paper  hy  Coulson,  in  Ranking,  xiv.  279  ;  [Memoir  of  M.  Qos- 
Relin,  in  the  Archives  Q6u6rales  de  Mddecine,  for  1851  p.  Ill ;  Gross,  op.  cU.  vol.  i.  p. 
763.] 
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CHAPTER    lY. 

DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OF  THE  LYMPHATICS. 

1.  Acute  Inflammation  of  lymphatic  glands  has  already  been  exemplified 
when  speaking  of  bubo.  The  inflamed  gland  enlarges  rapidly,  and  forms  a 
hard,  tense  swelling,  with  great  pain  and  fever.  If  it  suppurate,  there  may 
be  shivering,  delirium,  and  intense  constitutional  disturbance,  till  the  pus  is 
evacuated.  The  affection  may  be  caused,  1.  Like  any  other  acute  abscess, 
by  constitutional  disorder.  2.  By  local  violence,  such  as  blows  or  kicks. 
3.  By  the  irritation  or  absorption  of  acrid  matter  from  ulcers,  or  eruptions 
of  the  skin.  4.  By  simple  injuries,  a  clean  prick,  for  instance,  in  persons 
whose  health  is  deranged.  5.  By  punctures  inoculated  with  some  irritant 
fluid,  perhaps  from  a  putrid  body. 

When  the  disease  arises  from  ulcers  or  punctures,  the  inflammation  gene- 
rally begins  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  leading  to  the  glands,  which  appear  as 
red  lines  under  the  s^n,  and  feel  hard,  cordy,  and  tender.  If  one  of  the 
fingers  has  been  poisoned,  there  will  be  inflammation  at  the  seat  of  injury, 
tender  red  lines  extending  up  the  front  of  the  forearm,  and  a  tender  enlarged 
gland  just  above  the  inner  elbow. 

When  pain  and  fever  are  intense,  it  will  be  right  to  apply  leeches,  and 
afterwards  warm  fomentations ;  but  in  most  cases,  especially  when  the  cause 
is  constitutional,  and  the  disease  is  allied  to  idiopathic  abscess,  it  will  be 
better  to  induce  suppuration  as  soon  as  possible,  by  fomentations  and  poul- 
tices ;  and  so  soon  as  pus  has  formed,  it  should  be  discharged  by  free  incision. 
The  constitutional  treatment  must  include  moderate  purgation,  vegetable 
salines,  F.  58 ;  and  the  other  measures  directed  for  acute  abscess,  and  for 
dissection  wounds. 

II.  Chronic  Enlargement  of  these  glands,  is  1,  most  frequently  caused 
by  deposit  of  exudation  in  scrofulous  persons.  One  or  more  glands  become 
enlarged ;  usually  the  submaxillary  or  cervical ;  during  the  early  years  of 
life  they  may  suppurate,  or  the  swelling  may  entirely  subside,  or  may  remain 
daring  the  whole  of  life. — See  Scrofulous  Diseases, 

2.  Hypertrophy y  or  infiltration  with  fibro-plastic  matter,  may  convert  one 
or  more  glands,  especially  in  the  neck,  into  hard,  indolent,  slowly-growing 
tumors ;  to  be  treated  by  cod-liver  oil  and  iodide  of  iron  or  of  potassium ; 
and  if  these  fail,  by  the  knife. 

3.  Cancer  of  the  lymphatic  glands  is  usually  a  secondary  affection,  as  we 
have  before  described.  More  rarely  they  are  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease, 
which  then  is  more  frequently  soft  cancer  than  hard.  The  diagnosis  at  first 
may  be  difficult,  especially  between  soft  cancer  commencing  in  young  sub- 
jects, and  any  other  form  of  enlargement.  But  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
soft  cancer,  and  the  failure  of  health,  which  is  sure  to  ensue  after  a  certain 
time,  will  be  leading  distinctions. 
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IB   AND   INJrBIEB  OP  THK  BOH£B. 
SECTION  I. DISEASES  DEPEKDINQ  ON  HTPEKTKOPHT. 

I.  MiCHoscoPicAL  CHABAOTERe  OF  DISEASED  BoNE. — When  a  thin  traoi 
verse  section  of  heollby  bone  is  examined  under  a  good  microscope,  th^^ 
observer  readily  distingaisbes  some  large  ronnd  or  oval  apcrtares — sectioin^l 
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of  the  HaverBJan  canals  which  convey  the  Wood  vessels.  Around  these  the 
bone — an  obscurely-grannlar  substance — appears  to  be  arrangeO  in  con- 
centric laminie,  containing  amidst  the  laminai  the  bune  cells,  with  the 
canaliculi  or  minute  pores  projecting  Trom  tUem.  Larger  vacuities  in  the 
bone,  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  contain  the  marrow  and  veins.  Now  it 
appears,  from  the  researches  of  Mr.  Tomes  and  of  Mr.  Campbell  de  Morgan, 
that  bone  during  bTo  is  in  a  state  of  constant  absolution  and  renewal.  Fresh 
Haversian  canals  are  being  incessantly  tunnelled  out  in  the  solid  bone,  and 
older  ones  are  filled  up.  This  is  evident  from  the  numerous  gaps  and  breaks 
in  the  lamins,  from  the  irregular  and  eroded  edges  of  some  of  the  Haversian 
canals,  and  from  the  evident  way  in  which  new  and  small  Haversian  systems 
ate  intruded  into  larger  pre-exinting  ones.  The  soft  parts  which  fill  th« 
medullary  cavities,  and  the  Haversiau  canals,  thus  evidently  have  the  powar 
of  absorbing  the  bone  with  which  they  are  in  contact. 

The  microEFopical  changes  obserred  in  diseased  bone  consist  in  dilTcrencei 
in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  bone  structure,  and  in  the  nature  of  tlia 
substances  which  fill  its  cavities. 

Thus  Ist,  in  bone  which  is  unusually  dense  and  heavy,  with  few  cavities 
Tisiblc  to  the  naked  eye,  the  minutest  structure  is  also  condensed,  the  Ha- 
versian canals  small,  the  corpuscles  opaque,  and  arranged  iu  well-marked 
laminie.  2dly.  In  bone  whicli  is  loosened  out  and  spongy,  the  Haversian 
canals  are  large,  the  lamine  ill  defined,  the  corpuscles  ill  developed ;  as  in 
Figure  f>3. 

8dly.  The  medulla  and  other  strueturos  which  fill  the  bone  cavities,  ma; 
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varionaly  diseased ;  tbey  may  be  congested  ;  the  fut  cells  may  be  atrophied ; 
replaced  by  iuflammatory  cxodatiou  tubercle  or  cancer,  and  the  bone  may 
infiltrated  with  free  oil.'  _ 

II.  Simple  Utpebtropiit. — It  eometiraea  happens  that  one  or  moral 
bonea  ioerease  in  length  and  breadth,  withont  any  deviation  from  their  ^ 
bealthy  stmcture.  Thus  the  tibia,  or  fibula,  or  femur,  has  been  known  to 
become  enlarged  and  lengthened  after  etirae  disease  which  has  brought  an 
increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  limb ;  and  the  superior  maxillary  bono  has 
been  converted  into  a  solid  mass  with  complete  obliteration  of  the  antrum. 
The  deviation  from  common  nutrition  on  which  such  enlargements  depend, 

hardly  to  be  controlled  by  medicine,  although,  if  any  drug  is  likciy  to  be 
'service,  it  is  the  iodide  of  potassium. 

III.  Exostosis  signifies  a  tumor  formed  by  the  irregular  hypertrophy 
bone.     Snch  tamora  are  hard,  jiainlcss.  and  globular,  and  mostly  situated 

in  the  upper  part  of  the  hnmems,  or  tibia,  or  on  the 
»wer  part  of  the  femur,  near  the  insertion  of  the  ad- 
lactor  magnua.     Their  shape  is  sometimes  broad  and 
'  it ;  sometimes  rounded  and  prominent,  with  a  narrow 
Their  slructure  is  that  of  ordinary  bone,  sorae- 
densB  and  compact,  especially  when  they  grow 
.im  the  frontal  or  temporal  bones ;  sometimes  porous 
lih  the  centre,  with  a  thin  external  cortex.     Sometimes 
ley  result  from  the  ossification  of  a  fibrous,  or  flbro- 
■  *tic,  or  cartilaginons  tumor  of  the  periosteum ;  some- 
les  they  are  bony  from  the  first,  and  are  fonned,  as  it 
»re,  by  a  development  of  one  particular  part  of  a  bone, 
iriiaps  a  natural  process  or  spine.   The  adjoining  figure 
ftn  iUastration.     Tfaey  cause  no  pain,  nnlesa  they  hap- 
pen to  preas  on  nerves  or  arteries ;  but  they  may  bj  their 
Dolk  interfere  with  the  funetiona  of  Toriona  important 
parts,  and  give  rise  to  the  most  serioua  evils.     When 
^^laaled  on  the  inner  aurface  of  the  akull,  they  may  cause 
tilepsy;  in  the  orbit  they  may  cause  tlie  eye  to  pro- 
ide  on  the  cheek ;  they  may  obliterate  arteries,  and 
ipede  the  action  of  muscles,  and  the  movements  of 
joints.     Sometimes  they  arise  without  any  very  obvious 
cause  ;  occasionally  they  originate  in  a  blow,  or  strain, 
or  in  an  uunatural  degree  of  pressure  on  a  bone  thinly 
covered  by  soft  parts. 

Treaimeni. — In  the  first  place,  an  attempt  may  be 
to  procure  absorption  of  the  tumor  by  means  of 
le  of  potassium  and  friction  with  ointment  of  mer- 
er iodine.  The  more  recent  the  tumor,  the  more  effcctnal  such  measures 
ua  likely  to  be.  In  some  cases  (especially  if  the  complaint  follow  a  blow), 
ft  moderate  course  of  mercury,  so  as  barely  to  affect  the  mouth,  will  be  efl'ectuiu. 
If  these  measures  do  not  succeed,  the  tumor  may  be  removed  by  operation,  if 
rceqnisite  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  it  produces.  If  it  is  globular,  with 
"  narrow  neck,  it  may  be  cut  down  upon,  and  be  sawn  or  chiselled  off,  or  cnt 
"*  with  a  gouge.  But  supposing  that  its  base  is  broad,  so  that  this  cannot 
done,  it«  periosteum  may  be  shaved  off ;  after  which  it  will  probably  perish 
■  I,  or  else  waste  away  ;  or  the  nitric  acid,  or  potassa  fusa,  may  be 
its  surface,  to  cause  it  to  e-\foliatc.  But  these  operations  are  not 
be  QodertAken  without  due  forethought ;  for  they  may  be  followed  by 
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extenfiive  inflammation  and  necrosis,  or  by  Ruppuration  into  a  joint;  and  in 
operating  on  an  cxostusis  near  a  joint,  tlie  possibility  of  opening  the  syno- 
Tial  membrane  shonld  always  lie  considered.     Exostoses  of  the  claricles 
children  almost  always  disappear  of  themseWes.* 


8KCTI0N  II. — DISEASES  DKPENDINO  ON  ATBOPHT  AND  DEGENKttATION. 


Pig.M. 


I.  Atrophy  of  the  bones  is  marked  by  a  diminution  of  their  weigl 
Sometimes  it  is  attended  likewise  by  a  decrease  in  bulk ;  liut  sometime^' 
whilst  the  outward  bulk  is  nearly  unaltered,  the  proper  substance  is  with' 
drawn,  the  cortex  being  reduced  to  a  thin  shell,  and  the  eaucelli  to  a  few 
fine  threads  with  their  interstices  Glled  with  fat.  Atrophy  may  be  cansed 
by  disuse  and  want  of  exercise  simply  ;  by  disease  of  an  ac(jacent  joint ;  by 
interruption  to  the  supply  of  arterial  blood  (thus,  after  fracture  with  division 
of  the  medullary  artery,  the  lower  part  of  the  tibia  and  femur,  and  upper  part 
of  the  humerus,  may  undergo  atrophy) ;  by  that  peculiar  defect  of  nutrition 
which  sometimes  causes  all  the  Btructures  of  a  limb  to  bo  withered  and 
blighted  (vide  p.  206) ;  by  old  age ;  and  by  the  peculiar  state  of  the  sys- 
tem which  accompanies  rickets  and  mollities  ossium. 

II.  RicKKTS,  oa  Rachitis,  is  a  ])eculiar  unhealthy  condition  of  the  whole 
body,  arising  from  hereditary  taint,  or  else  from  defective  hygienic  eonditiuns, 

and  especially  from  want  of  fresh  air  and  of  bright  light. 
It  is  frequently  attended  with  scrofulous  disease ;  but 
its  leading  characteristic  is  the  imperfect  development, 
atrophy,  and  distortion  of  some  or  many  of  the  bones. 
These  are  soft,  and  consist  of  "a  sort  of  cartilaginous 
tissue,  which  will  beud  without  breaking,  and  through 
which  a  knife  may  be  readily  passed."  According  to 
Messrs.  Tomes  and  De  Morgan,  rickety  bone  has  the 
structural  arrangement  of  bone  without  the  impregna- 
tion with  earthy  salts.  The  articular  extremities  of  the 
bones  are  often  disproportionately  large.  The  shafts 
are  unable  to  support  the  weight  of  the  body  without 
bending.  In  moderate  cases,  the  ankles  only  may  be  a 
little  sunk,  or  the  shins  bent,  or  the  spine  curved ;  but 
in  aggravated  cases  the  physiognomy  and  general  ap- 
pearance are  very  peculiar.  The  stature  is  stunted; 
the  bend  large,  with  a  protuberant  forehead.  The 
fontanelles  are  slow  in  closing  ;  the  face  small  and  tri- 
angular, with  a  very  sharp-peaked  chin,  and  projecting 
teeth;  thechestnarrow  and  prominentin  front,  whence  the 
vulgar  term  jriyfon-hreasled ;  the  spine  variously  carved ; 
the  pelvis  small ;  the  promontory  of  the  sacmm  and 
ocetabnla  pressed  together,  rendering  the  cavity  peril- 
ously small  for  child-bearing;  and  the  limbs  crooked, 
their  natural  carves  being  increased.  Hypertrophy  of 
le  iibi*.  the  white  substance  of  the  brain,  and  persistence  of  the 
thymus  gland  to  a  later  period  Uian  natural,  are  said  to 
^  be  accompaniments  of  ricket«.  This  disorder  generally  attaclts  the  children 
of  ttie  poor  from  the  second  to  the  tenth  or  twelfth  year  of  their  age.  After 
puberty,  it  is  astonishing  how  firm  the  bones  become,  and,  in  particular,  how 
they  are  strengthened  by  strong  ridges  developed  on  their  coucave  sides. 
Treatment. — The  health  mnst  be  invigorated  by  sunlight,  pure  air,  animal 
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food,  cod-liver  oil,  iron,  and  the  other  measures  prescribed  for  scrofula.  To 
these  remedies,  the  author  recommends  ^^o«p^,a/e  of  lime  to  be  added,  F.  201. 
When  a  child  with  crooked  legs  is  brought  to  the  surgeon,  he  should  ascer- 
tain whether  the  deformity  arises  from  relaxation  of  the  joints  merely — the 
bones  remaining  straight — or  from  crookedness  of  the  bones  themselves. 
For  the  knees  and  ankles  may  be  greatly  bent  inwards  from  the  former  cause, 
but  will  become  straight  of  themselves  when  the  health  becomes  stronger, 
especially  if  salt  bathing  and  frictions  are  used  to  the  legs  and  back.  But 
if  the  tibia  or  femur  are  actually  bent,  the  surgeon  must  take  care  not  to  tell 
the  parents  that  the  child  will  grow  out  of  it ;  for  there  is  no  evidence  that 
a  bone  which  has  once  yielded  can  ever  recover  its  primitive  shape  sponta- 
neously. Therefore  some  mechanical  contrivances  should  be  used,  in  order 
both  to  straighten  the  bent  bones,  and  to  keep  them  so  till  they  are  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  body  ;  and  a  pair  of  simple  wooden  splints, 
well  padded,  and  applied  with  some  degree  of  tightness,  from  the  top  of  the 
thigh  to  the  foot,  seem  to  answer  every  useful  purpose,  and  the  child  soon 
learns  to  walk  about  in  them  with  his  knees  straight.  They  should,  of  course, 
be  taken  off  once  daily  for  a  good  washing  and  rubbing.^ 

III.  MoLLiTiES  OssiUM  (Malacosteon,  Osteomalacia)  is  a  disease  gene- 
rally, but  not  invariably,  affecting  elderly  females,  in  which  the  bones  become 
softened  and  brittle,  and  lose  their  earthy  constituents  In  the  very  first 
stage,  the  affected  bones  are  softened  and  extremely  vascular.  As  the  disease 
advances  they  become  somewhat  thickened,  and  so  soft  as  to  be  easily  cut 
with  a  knife.  On  a  section  being  made,  the  osseous  tissue  is  found  nearly 
absorbed,  a  mere  shell  being  left,  which  in  most  cases  is  filled  with  ''a  dark 
grumous  matter,  varying  in  color  from  that  of  dark  blood,  to  a  reddish  light 
liver  color."  Under  the  microscope  the  Haversian  canals  are  found  to  be 
dilated,  the  osseous  cells  diminished,  and  the  color  to  be  owing  to  the  nume- 
rous oil-globules  with  which  the  bone  abounds,  and  the  presence  of  blood 
pigment.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  affected  bones  seem  to  be  reduced 
to  mere  thin  shells,  filled  in  some  cases  with  serum,  in  others  with  fat ;  whilst 
in  some  instances  all  bony  matter  whatever  has  disappeared,  and  the  perios- 
teum has  been  left  as  a  cylinder  filled  with  a  dark  fatty  substance  of  the  con- 
sistence of  liver. 

The  disease  is  evidently  constitutional,  and  usually  affects  almost  every 
bone  in  the  skeleton,  although  two  instances  have  been  reported  to  Mr.  Solly, 
by  Mr.  Hodgson,  of  Birmingham,  in  which  it  was  confined  to  the  lower  ex- 
tremity ;  and  in  one  of  these,  amputation  was  performed.  Moreover,  it  is 
liable  in  woman  to  affect  the  pelvis,  either  alone,  or  before  any  other  part. 
At  the  commencement  of  it,  the  patient  is  observed  to  be  out  of  health, 
emaciated,  complaining  of  violent  achings  in  the  bones,  and  of  very  great 
feebleness  and  profuse  perspirations.  Then  from  a  fall  or  some  other  slight 
injury,  a  bone  breaks ;  perhaps  it  unites  again  ;  but  afterwards  bone  after  bone 
breaks  from  the  slightest  cause  ;  the  weakness  increases,  and  the  patient 
Ijecomes  bedridden ;  and  now,  as  the  bones  bend  or  break  from  the  slightest 
influences,  the  chest  and  limbs  become  distorted  to  an  almost  inconceivable 
degree,  and  death  at  last  occurs  from  exhaustion,  or  from  the  obstacle  which 
the  distorted  ribs  oppose  to  the  action  of  the  lungs.  The  fatal  issue  may 
not  occur  for  several  years,  in  the  less  severe  cases.  Softening  of  the  bones 
of  the  pelvis  in  women  is  indicated  by  violent  aching  pains  about  the  hips, 
and  pain  or  difficulty  in  walking. 

Of  the  causes  of  this  disease^  nothing  is  known,  and  of  its  real  nature, 
just  as  little.  It  is  evidently,  however,  not  a  mere  atrophy.  The  extreme 
rascularity  of  the  bones  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  affection,  and  the  severe 

1  See  Bishop  on  Deformities,  Lanoet  for  1846,  vol.  i. 
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pain,  render  it  probable  that  they  are  the  seat  of  some  exudation.  That 
the  nrine  is  loaded  with  phosphate  of  lime,  which  in  a  ease  related  by  Mr. 
Solly  formed  a  renal  calenlus,  is  an  interesting  and  intelligible  point  in  the 
history  of  this  disease.  No  available  treatment  is  known,  beyond  common 
measures  for  supporting  the  strength  and  allaying  pain.^ 

SECTION  ni. — NEURAXQIA  IN  BONE. 

The  bones,  like  other  parts,  are  subject  to  that  severe  and  continuous  pain, 
which  is  known  by  the  name  neuralgia.  The  patients  are  generally  women, 
the  part  affected  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  or  the  head  of  the  tibia  or 
humerus.  The  characters  which  distinguish  neuralgic  pain  have  been  already 
briefly  described  (p.  47),  and  will  be  further  treated  of  in  the  Chapter  on 
Diseases  of  the  Nerves. 


Fig.  65. 
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SECTION  IV. — INFLAMMATION  AND   SUPPURATION  OF  BONE  AND  PERIOSTEUM. 

I.  Inflammation  produces  in  bone  the  same  changes  that  it  does  in  the 
soft  parts.  In  its  slighter  degrees  it  causes  softening  and  ^welling  from  en- 
largement of  the  channels  which  contain  the  bloodvessels,  and  from  an 
opening  out  and  greater  porosity  of  the  texture.     This  may  be  followed,  in 

protracted  chronic  inflammations,  by  the  filling  up  of  the  ex- 
panded channels  of  the  enlarged  bone,  so  that,  instead  of 
being  enlarged  and  porous,  it  is  enlarged  and  denser  than 
natural  They  who  delight  in  hard  words,  may  employ  the 
term  osteoporosis  for  the  former,  and  osteosclerosis  for  the 
latter  of  these  conditions.  Severer  degrees  of  inflammation 
may  cause  suppuration,  softening,  ulceration,  and  mortifica- 
tion. The  enlargements  produced  by  gout  and  rheumatism 
will  be  considered  in  the  Chapter  on  the  Joints,  under  the 
head  of  Chronic  Eheumaiic  Arthritis, 

II.  Acute  Inflammation  of  bone  most  frequently  attacks 
the  femur  or  tibia  in  children,  and  is  usually  attributed  to 
cold.  It  frequently  affects  more  than  one  bone,  but  is  gene- 
rally confined  to  the  shafts,  and  does  not  often  extend  through 
the  epiphyseal  cartilage  into  the  articular  extremities. 

Symptoms. — The  patient  is  seized  with  violent  shivering 
and  fever,  and  with  deep-seated  severe  pain,  and  great  swell- 
ing of  the  affected  limb,  the  skin  of  which  displays  a  kind  of 
erysipelatous  redness.  Matter  soon  forms,  burrows  among 
the  muscles,  and  at  last  points  in  one  or  several  places. 
Sometimes  the  patient  is  destroyed  by  the  violence  of  the 
constitutional  derangement,  or  sinks  under  the  profuse  sup- 
puration that  follows ;  but  more  frequently  life  is  preserved, 
and  the  bone  left  in  a  state  of  necrosis. — On  examination  of 
cases  that  have  proved  fatal,  or  that  have  been  subjected  to 
amputation,  the  shaft  of  the  bone  is  generally  found  sepa- 
rated from  the  epiphyses,  and  partially  or  entirely  separated 
from  its  periosteum  ;  and  patches  of  newly-formed  bone  are  deposited  upon 
its  surface,  and  between  the  layers  of  the  periosteum. 

Treatment. — Aperient  and  febrifuge  medicines,  with  leeches  and  fomen- 
tations, should  be  assiduously  employed  at  first.    So  soon  as  fluctuation  can 

'  See  a  remarkable  case  of  softness  of  the  bones,  by  Mr.  H.  Thompson,  Med.  Obs. 
and  Injuries,  vol.  v.  1776  (the  urine  deposited  a  copious  mortar-like  sediment)  ;  Solly, 
Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxvii.  ;  Paget's  Lectures,  i.  135 ;  Dr.  Robt.  Lee's  Midwifery,  p. 
18;  Kokitansky,  vol.  iii. ;  Wedl's  Pathological  History ;  [Gross,  op,  cit.  vol.  ii.  p.  5G.] 
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be  detected  anywhere,  an  opening  should  be  made;  and  it  is  better  to  do  so 
too  soon  than  too  lat«.  When  a  free  exit  is  provided  for  the  matter,  a  ban- 
dage shoald  be  applied  to  prevent  its  accnmalation.  If  the  patient  seems 
tikelj  to  sink,  in  spite  of  tonics  and  natrimeat,  the  limb  mast  be  amputated. 
Diffused  Abscesn. — In  some  instances  the  medullary  tnbe  and  cancelU  of 
the  bone  are  foand  filled  with  pas.  This  is  apt  to  happen  after  amputation 
and  compOQud  fracture.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  induced  by  cold  or 
bmisea,  without  a  wonnd.  It  nmj  be  suspected  when  an  entire  bone  is 
necrosed,  including  its  articular  extremities,  which  usually  escape  in  common 
inflammation,  althongh  the  shaft  perishes.  The  facility  with  which  a  com- 
munication can  be  established,  between  the  cancellous  structure,  and  the 
veins  of  an  injured  bone  explains  the  freqoeacy  with  which  symptoms  of 
blood-poisoning,  and  deposits  of  pns,  and  the  other 
symptoms  commonly  attributed  to  phlebitis,  are  apt  to 
occar  after  inj^nries  of  the  skull  and  of  other  bones. — 
See  Pyaemia. 

III.  Chronic  Inflammation  of  bone  is  most  fre- 
quently the  result  of  some  constitutional  disorder,  and 
generally  attacks  several  bones  simultaneously.  It  is 
denoted  by  slow  enlargement,  tenderness,  weight,  and 
pain.  If  caused  by  injury,  it  may  lead  to  necrosis  ;  but 
in  general  it  produces  no  organic  change,  save  irregular 
enlargement. 

Treatment. — The  general  health  should  be  improved 
by  change  of  air,  alteratives,  and  tonics,  especially 
Plummer's  pill,  or  hyd.  c.  cret&,  in  small  doses  at  night, 
F.  63,  C4,  and  the  iodide  of  potassium,  with  sarsaparilla. 
Of  the  iodide  of  potassiam,  Mr.  Stanley  observes,  that 
it  never  fails  to  assist  in  the  removal  of  inflammation 
firom  bone,  especially  when  the  periosteum  or  medallary 
membrane  is  involved.  He  is  in  favor  of  small  or 
moderate  doses,  such  as  gr.  ii. — iii.  thrice  daily.  F.  04, 
&c.  The  local  measures  are,  repeated  leecliings  and 
fomentations,  ao  long  as  there  is  tenderness  or  much 
pain  ;  with  Scott's  ointment,  F.  160,  or  blisters  or  iodine 
paint  subsequently. 

IV.  INFI.AMMATION OF  THE  PERIOBTEUM  or  (pERIOS-         e 

TiTis)  generally  occurs  on  the  snbeutaneous  aspect  of  chr 
thinly-covered  bones  ;  especially  the  tibia,  ulna,  clavicles, 
and  cranium.  Its  chief  causes  are,  let,  a  syphilitic  taint,  i 
produces  oval  swellings,  called  nodes,  through  an  infiltration  of  lymph  and 
serum  into  the  periosteum,  or  between  it  and  the  bone.  2dly.  Rheumatism, 
especially  in  persons  who  have  taken  mercury  to  excess.  3dly.  ScroJ'ula. 
In  the  two  latter  cases  there  is  nsuaJly  produced  a  swelling  of  the  periosteum 
of  the  entire  circumference  of  one  or  more  bones.  The  scrofnloua  form  at- 
tacks children,  and  is  accompanied  with  remarkably  little  pain. 

If  acute  or  mismanaged,  periostitis  may  lead  to  suppuration,  and  caries 
or  exfoliation  ;  but  more  frequently  it  causes  merely  a  superficial  deposit  of 
bone,  or  an  expansion  of  the  surface  of  the  bone.  Periostitis  occurring 
Bear  a  joint,  is  apt  to  involve  the  synovial  membrane. 

Treatment. — For  the  acute,  leeches,  fomentations,   purgativt 
powder  at  bed-time,  and  colchicum  in  doses  of  ni.xx.  of  the  win 
hours;  or  gr.  iii.  of  the  iodide  of  potassiuni  at  the  same  interval. 
be  of  syphilitic  character,  it  may  be  expedient  to  administer  n 
the  acute  symptoms  are  passing  off.     For  the  chronic,  the  sam 
OS  for  chronic  inflammation  of  bone.     The  severe  nightly  pain 
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application  of  leeches,  beet  relieved  hj  renewed  b)tst«ra.  An  incision  is 
sometimes  necessary  if  there  is  a  collection  of  fluid  between  the  periostfinm 
and  bone,  and  no  measures  succeed  in  prodncing  its  absorption  and  allaying 
the  pain  ;  but  it  very  often  happens,  especially  in  venereal  cases,  that  mer- 
cury (if  not  prerionsly  administered  to  excess),  or  the  iodide  of  potaesinm, 
sarsaparilla,  and  blisters,  will  accomplish  those  objects.  If  not,  subcuta- 
neous incision,  effected  by  passing  a  long  narrow  blade  under  the  skin  for 
the  distance  of  an  inch  or  two  into  the  swelling,  may  succeed  in  relieving 
pain  and  tension,  and  disengoi^ing  the  distended  bloodvessels,  after  all 
other  remedies  have  failed.  The  scrofulous  form  admits  of  only  palliative 
and  constitutional  treatment. 

Y.  Abbcebs  ia  a  rare  consequence  of  infiammation  of 
the  bone.  A  cavity  lined  with  a  vascular  membrane,  and 
filled  with  pus,  is  formed  in  the  substance  of  a  bone,  gene- 
rally the  tibia,  which  may  or  may  not  be  nnnsually  dense 
around  it.  There  may  possibly  be  a  small  piece  of  ne- 
crosed bone  confined  in  the  cavity,  or  the  disease  may 
have  begun  from  a  deposit  of  tubercle.  Abscess  may  be 
suspected  when,  in  addition  to  permanent  inflammatory 
enlargement  and  tenderness  (which  may  have  lasted  for 
years),  there  is  a  fixed  tensive  pnin  at  one  particular  spot, 
aggravated  at  night,  and  unrelieved  by  any  remedy,  though 
perhaps  it  may  have  occasional  remissions.  The  two 
affections  that  are  most  likely  to  be  confounded  with  it 
are  neuralgia  and  chronic  inflammation. 

Treaiment. — When  there  is  good  reason  to  snspect 
the  existence  of  abscess,  the  bone  must  be  laid  bare  by 
an  X  or  H  incision,  and  an  opening  be  made  with  a  tre- 
phine at  the  precise  seat  of  the  pain.  Mr.  H.  Lee  recom- 
mends the  trephine  to  be  very  small,  as  then  more  than 
one  perforation  can  be  made,  if  needful ;  and  he  has  shown  that  this  opera- 
tion may  be  resorted  to  with  benefit ;  not  only  in  cases  of  abscess,  but  in 
many  others,  in  which  the  bone  is  extremely  condensed,  and  its  interior  con- 
tains the  residue  of  previous  effusion.  After  the  pus  is  evacnated,  the  wound 
mnst  be  left  to  granulate  and  cicatrize.* 

BXCTION  v. NECBOSIS  AND  EXFOLIATION. 

The  term  necrosis,  although  signifying  the  death  or  mortification  of  bone 
generally,  is  yet  usually  restricted  to  one  form,  in  which  part  of  the  shaft 
of  a  cylindrical  bone  dies,  directly  from  injury,  or  else  from  violent  inflam- 
mation, and  is  inclosed  in  a  case  of  new  bone.  The  term  exfoliation  signifies 
necrosis  of  a  thin  Gnperficial  layer,  which  is  not  encased  in  any  shell  of  new 
bone. 

I.  Xecrosis  is  a  frequent  consequence  of  inflammation  of  the  shafts  of 
long  bones  in  children,  especially  of  the  femur  and  tibia.  It  more  frequently 
attacks  bones  or  parts  of  bones  of  compact  tissue,  than  of  spongy.  Yet 
sometimes  a  small  portion  of  the  cancellons  tissue  in  the  centre  of  the  head 
of  a  long  bone  becomes  necrosed,  with  great  detriment  to  the  neighboring 
joint.  Necrosis  of  the  lower  jaw  from  the  fnmes  of  lucifer  matches,  will  be 
noticed  in  the  Chapter  on  Diseases  of  the  Face  and  Month. 

Pathology. — The  bone  dies ;  but  its  periosteum  and  the  surrounding  cel- 
lular tissue,  if  healthy,  together  with  the  articular  extremities  of  the  bone, 

'  Sir  n.  Iliwlie>  Lectare,  Mrd.  Oai.  Dec.  1&45.      L«e'«  PatLologiul  uid  Snrgiral 
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and  ils  medullary  membrane — aiij  conltguous  liealtliy  parts  in  faet — effuse 
lymph,  whicb  gpucdily  ossifies,  forming  a  new  shell  around  tlie  dead  porliun, 
aud  adbcring  to  tiie  liring  bone  above  and  below  it.     The 
dead  portion  (technically  called  the  eequ^strum)  geoerutly  Pig,  6S. 

consiste  of  the  circumference  of  the  shart  only,  and  not  of 
the  entire  thickness ;  for  the  interior  of  the  uhaft  eeems  to 
be  atrophied  and  absorbed  after  the  death  of  the  (>xterior. 
The  iDEidc  of  the  scqaestrum  is  usually  rough,  as  if  worm- 
eaten.  Id  the  majority  of  cases  the  epiphynes,  or  articular 
extremities,  are  fortunately  unaffected.  After  a  time,  if  the 
seqiteet7-um  is  removed  by  art  or  accident,  the  newly-formed 
shell  contracts,  its  cavity  is  abolished,  and  it  gradually  as- 
sames  the  shape  and  fanction  of  the  former  bone. 

Sifmptojiia  of  Necro»is. — After  acute  inflararaation,  the 
bone  remains  permanently  swelled ;  and  the  apertures  which 
were  made  for  the  discharge  of  matter,  remain  as  sinuses, 
from  whicb  many  sensitive,  irritable  granulations  shout. 
These  sinnous  apertures  in  the  slcin  correspond  to  holes  in 
the  shell  of  new  bone  (technically  called  cloacee)  ;  and  if  a 
probe  be  passed  into  them,  the  sequestrum  may  bo  felt 
loose  in  the  interior;  or  at  least  the  probe  will  strike 
against  dead  bone. 

Treatment. — The  indication  is  to  remove  the  sequen- 
trv-tn.  Any  hope  of  its  being  absorbed  or  extruded  by 
any  natural  process,  is  quite  nugatory;  and  lo  permit  it 
to  remain,  is  but  to  condemn  the  patient  to  a  perpetuunce 
of  disease  and  deformity.  So  soon,  therefore,  as  the  shell 
of  new  bone  is  sufficiently  strong,  and  the  old  sufficiently 
loose,  the  latter  should  be  removed.  If  small,  it  may  per- 
haps be  grasped  and  removed  without  difficulty ;  if  larger, 
an  operation  will  be  necessary.  A  free  incision  should  be 
made  so  as  to  expose  the  surface  of  the  boue,  aud  it  should 
be  made  ftt  a  part  where  cloactt  exist,  or  where  the  bone 
is  nearest  the  skin.     Then  the  new  shell  must  be  perforated 
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with  the  trephine,  or  with  Hay's  saw;  or  the  cioaeie  may  be  enlarged  with 
boue  forceps,  or  with  a  chisel  or  gonge ; — and  the  sequestrum  must  be  drawn 


ami.     If  it  cannot  be  extracted  entire,  it  should  be  divided  with  strong  for- 
ceps, and  each  portion  be  extracted  separately.     If  the  sequestrum  cannot 


y  be  extracted,  the  wound  slioiild  be  plogg^ed  with  lint, 
which  will  tend  to  enlarge  the  cloae*.  Mr.  Stanley  directs 
that  as  little  as  possible  of  the  new  bony  shell  should  be 
removed,  because  it  might  not  bo  replaced,  and  the  bone 
be  left  too  weak  to  be  useful.  NecroHia  of  the  articular 
extremities  of  bones,  or  of  the  tarsus  or  carpus,  often  canses 
irreparable  disease  of  the  neighboring  joints,  and  requires 
e.xcision  or  araputation.  Yet,  even  here,  congerTaiism 
should  prerail,  if  possible ;  and  free  incisions  for  the  dis- 
charge of  pus  and  debris,  and  for  the  extraction  of  dead  or 
carious  portious  of  bone  should  be  resorted  to,  before  a  part 
is  condemned. 

II.  Exfoliation  signifies  the  mortification  and  separa- 
tion of  a  superficial  layer  of  bono,  or  of  the  estremily  of  ft 
bone — of  a  phalanx,  for  example,  or  of  the  end  of  a  bone 
after  amputation — without  the  formation  of  u  shell  of  new 
bone,  as  iu  necrosis.  It  is  generally  canscd  by  Eome  me- 
chanical or  chemical  injury,  or  by  stripping  off  the  peri- 
osteum.     Not,  hovrever,  that  stripping  off  the  pcrioateum 

ittrn's  kiod  "  dt     '*  invariably  followed  by  exfoliation  ;    for  the  bone  may 

fFM,#sdiiwitw>aiB    remoiuredand  moist,  and  throw  out  granulations ;  whereas, 
if  it  be  about  to  exfoliate,  it  becomes  white  and  dry. 

Treatment. — A  lotion  of  wcaic  nitric  acid  may  be  nse- 

ftal ;  and  the  exfoliating  portion  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  it  cau  bo 

detached, 

SECTION  VI. — CABIE8. 

s  an  unhealthy  inSammation,  through  which  the  cavities  of  bone 
:  seat  of  various  exudations,  whicii  interfere  with  the  vitality  of 
the  bone  substance,  and  cause  it  to  be  absorbed,  or  else  to 
ulcerate.  On  examination  the  bone  is  soft  and  red  ;  its 
cells  are  filled  with  a  red  serous  or  thick  glairy  fluid,  or 
with  soft  granulations.  In  scrofulous  cases  there  may  be 
a  deposit  of  tubercle,  which  causes  wasting  of' the  bone 
structure  around,  and  which  undergoes  the  same  series  of 
changes  that  it  does  when  deposited  in  the  langs  or  glands. 
— (See  p.  104.)  After  a  time  suppuration  occurs ;  an  ab- 
scess breaks,  and  the  carious  portion  of  the  bone,  already 
softened  and  spongy,  gradually  perishes  in  minute  scales, 
which  are  thrown  off  and  discharged  with  the  pus  The 
bone  when  macerated  and  dried,  looks  soft  and  spongy ; 
oaten  into  hollows,  and  thrown  into  irregular  elevations; 
the  latter  marking  the  site  of  granulations,  and  of  attempts 
at  reparation. 

Symptoma. — "  The  external  character  of  the  limb,"  says 
Mayo,  "  is  the  same  in  necrosis  and  caries.  The  bono  ap- 
pears enlarged,  and  one  or  more  sinuses  open  from  it  at 
points  that  are  soft,  ami  red,  and  sunken."  If  a  probe  is 
passed  into  these,  it  will  readily  break  down  the  softened 
texture  of  the  carious  bone,  which  yields  a  gritty  feel- 
Causes. — Caries  most  frequently  attacks  bones  of  & 
soft,  spongy  texture;  such  as  the  vertebnc,  the  round 
and  flat  bones,  and  the  articular  extremities  of  long 
bones.  Its  genuine  cause  is  some  constitutional  disorder, 
■crofnla,  syphilis,  or  mercury.  , 

TreiUment. — The  indications  are  twofold ; — to  rectify  consiitntional  dia>  J 
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order,  and  to  remove  the  local  disease.  The  former  object  mast  be  accom- 
plished by  change  of  air,  tonics,  and  alteratives,  and  the  measures  that  have 
been  directed  for  scrofnla,  or  for  tertiary  syphilis,  supposing  the  caries  to  be 
connected  with  either  of  those  maladies. 

If  it  can  be  done,  the  best  local  remedy  consists  in  freely  exposing  and 
removing  the  whole  of  the  diseased  portion  of  bone  by  the  saw,  or  gouge,  or 
trephine.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  lotions  of  the  dilute  nitric  or  phosphoric 
acid  may  be  tried. 


SECTION  Vn. — ^TUMORS  IN  BONE. 

We  have  already  described  the  various  enlargements  of  bone,  which  depend 
on  hypertrophy  and  inflammation.  Besides  these,  bone  is  liable  to  every 
variety  of  tumor,  and  especially  to  enchondroma,  and  the  fibrous,  and  fibro- 
plastic, which  may  respectively  be  developed  on  its  surface,  or  within  its 
substance.  We  must  refer  to  the  chapter  on  Tumors  for  a  description  of 
these  growths  in  general ;  and  to  that  on  the  Jaws,  for  further  researches 
on  their  special  characters.  Besides  these,  the  following  tumors  require 
notice  : — 

I.  Tumors  prom  extra v abated  Blood. — Mr.  Travers^  describes  a  case 
in  which,  after  a  blow,  the  clavicle  enlarged  into  a  firm,  oval,  elastic  tumor; 
which,  when  punctured  by  a  grooved  needle,  yielded  a  few  drops  of  dark 
grumous  blood.  The  whole  bone  was  extirpated.  On  examination,  it  was 
proved  that  the  tumor  had  evidently  originated  in  a  rupture  of  the  vessels 
of  the  bone,  and  an  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  cancelli.  By  the  pres- 
sure of  this  blood,  and  a  continuance  of  the  extravasation,  the  bony  tissue 
was  expanded  and  absorbed ;  and  the  cancelli  were  converted  into  chambers 
filled  with  dark  solid  coagula.  The  tumor  was  invested  by  the  periosteum. 
The  cephalhematoma  of  newly-born  children  is  a  state  depending  on  effu- 
sion of  blood  within  and  around  the  bones  of  the  head. 

II.  Pulsating  Tumors  are  sometimes  developed  in  bone,  and  may  be  of 
three  kinds.  Ist.  Soft  cancer,  the  circulation  through  which  may  be  so 
energetic,  that  the  tumor  pulsates,  and  yields  a  whizzing  sound  like  that 
heard  in  aneurism.  2dly.  Tumors  formed  by  the  development  of  erectile 
tissue  in  the  substance  of  a  bone  ;  and,  3dly.  Tumors  depending  on  enlarge- 
ment of  the  osseous  arteries.'  To  the  last,  the  name  of  osteo-aneuriam  is 
given.  The  seat  of  the  tumor  is  generally  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  long 
bones,  and  frequently  the  tibia  just  below  the  knee.  The  patient  complains 
of  a  sudden  pain  in  the  part.  This  is  followed  by  painful  swelling,  and  all 
the  veins  of  the  leg  are  observed  to  be  very  tense  and  full  After  a  time, 
the  whole  limb  becomes  dark  red,  and  painful ;  and  the  tumor  becomes  dis- 
tinctly pulsatory.  It  is  generally  moderately  firm  to  the  touch,  and  perhaps 
gives  a  slight  crackling  sensation,  owing  to  the  thin  shell  of  bone  covering  some 
part  of  it.  On  examination  it  is  found  to  be  composed  of  a  spongy  tissue, 
containing  convoluted  vessels  and  cells,  the  latter  filled  with  clots  of  blood 
in  concentric  layers :  the  bone  of  course  expanded,  thinned,  and  absorbed. 
This  disease  has  also  been  observed  in  the  humerus,  radius,  femur,  and  ilium. 
Ligature  of  the  main  arterial  trunk  of  the  limb,  or  amputation,  is  the  only 
remedy. 

III.  Simple  serous  or  synovial  Cysts,  and  those  containing  hydatids, 
are  occasionally  developed  in  bone ;  causing  it  to  form  a  tumor,  the  diag- 
nosis of  which  must  be  exceedingly  difficult,  until  the  part  has  been  laid  open 
by  operation.     Mr.  Keate  treated  a  case  successfully  by  removing  as  much 

I  Med.-Chlr.  Trans,  vol.  zxi. 

'  Stanley,  Med.-Cbir.  Trans,  vol.  xzviii.;  Breschet,  Surdet  Tumeurs  Sanguines. 
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as  possible  of  the  cysts,  and  of  the  bone  containing  them,  and  applying  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  to  the  diseased  surface.^ 

IV.  Cancer  appears  to  have  a  peculiar  predilection  for  the  bones ;  since 
not  only  are  they  the  frequent  seat  of  primary  cancer,  especially  of  soft 
cancer  in  early  life,  but  they  also  frequently  suffer  from  secondary  deposits, 
especially  during  the  progress  of  cancer  of  the  breast  In  many  cases,  too, 
the  entire  skeleton  suffers  a  remarkable  atrophy,  all  the  bones  becoming  thin, 
light,  and  breaking  from  muscular  exertion,  or  from  the  slightest  violence. 
The  bones  most  frequently  affected  with  primary  cancer,  are  the  upper  jaw, 
lower  end  of  the  femur,  and  upper  end  of  the  tibia. 

Cancer  differs  somewhat  in  its  progress,  according  as  it  is  deposited  in 
the  interior  or  on  the  exterior  of  bone.  In  the  former  case  it  is  usually 
found  in  circumscribed  masses,  which,  as  they  increase,  cause  entire  atrophy 
of  the  bone  around,  and  reduce  it  to  the  thinnest  possible  shell,  so  that  it 
breaks.  When  the  cancer,  on  the  contrary,  is  developed  on  the  exterior,  it 
causes  considerable  hypertrophy  of  the  periosteum,  and  the  surface  of  the 
bones  sends  out  stalactitic  branches  into  the  tumor,  just  as  it  does  when  an 
enchondroma,  or  fibrous  tumor,  has  a  similar  situation.  It  must  be  noticed 
that  this  ossification  of  the  fibrous  septa  of  a  cancerous  tumor  does  not  con- 
stitute an  osteoid  cancer.     Vide  p.  126. 

Of  the  symptoms,  diagnosis,  and  treatment,  we  need  not  speak  again  here, 
except  to  say  that  the  question  of  amputation  or  extirpation  must  be  decided 
by  the  rules  given  at  p.  128. 


[Fig.  73. 


SECTION  Vni. — FRACTURE  GENERALLY. 

The  term  fracture^  with  its  varieties,  simple  and  compound,  transverse, 
oblique,  and  comminuted,  requires  no  definition. 

Exciting  Causes. — The  exciting  causes  of  fracture  are  two :  mechanical 
violence  and  muscular  action.  Mechanical  violence  may  be  direct  or  tn- 
direct.  It  is  said  to  be  direct,  when  it  produces  a  fracture  at  the  part  to 
which  it  is  actually  applied  ;  as  in  the  instance  of  fracture  of  the  skull  from 

a  violent  blow.  It  is  said  to  be  indirect,  when  a  force  is 
applied  to  two  parts  of  a  bone,  which  gives  way  between. 
This  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  fracture  of  the  clavicle 
from  a  fall  on  the  shoulder.  The  sternal  end  of  the  bone 
is  impelled  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  the  acromial  end 
by  the  object  it  falls  against ;  and  the  bone,  acted  upon  by 
these  two  forces,  gives  way  in  the  middle.  Sometimes  frac- 
ture is  partial  (green-stick  fracture),  part  of  the  fibres  only 
breaking,  and  the  rest  bending. 

The  bones  most  commonly  fractured  by  muscular  action 
are  the  patella  and  olecranon ;  but  the  humerus,  femur,  or 
any  other  bone  may  give  way  from  this  cause,  if  preter- 
naturally  weak. 

Predisposing  Causes. — There  are  certain  circumstances 
which  render  the  bones  more  liable  than  usual  to  be  broken. 
These  are,  1.  The  atrophy  arising  from  old  age,  or  from 
prolonged  disuse  of  any  limb.  2.  Certain  diseases,  as  mollis 
ties  ossium  and  cancer,  3.  Original  conformation;  the 
bones  of  some  people  being  exceedingly  brittle,  without 
any  assignable  cause. 


OreeO'Stlck  fjrac- 
tur«,  la  the  radius.] 


1  Vide  Mr.  Keate*8  case,  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  x.;  quoted  also  in  Mayo'e  Pathology; 
case  of  hydatids  growing  on  the  tibia  and  causing  abflorption  of  the  bone  and  fracture, 
in  Wickham  on  Disease  of  Joints.  Seo  also  Med.  Gas.  yoI.  xxz.  p.  990.  Rokitansky, 
vol.  ill.  [See  also  a  case  of  Mr.  Conlson,  Med.-Chir.  Trans.  yoI.  xli.,  and  Amer.  Joum. 
Med.  ad.  July,  1859,  p.  179.] 
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Rbpaih. — The  first  few  d&jrs  after  fr&ctare  is  a.  period  of  repose ;  little 
or  DO  chaDge  taking  place,  except,  perhaps,  the  cffasion  of  Bmatl  qaantities 
of  lymph  and  fleram,  and  the  absorption  of  blood  that  may  have  been  ex- 
traTasat«d.  To  this  follows  a  period  of  exudation,  in  which  plastic  Ijmph 
is  effased  between,  possibly  aronnd,  the  broken  ends.  To  this  follows  a 
period  of  dcTelopment,  in  which  the  lymph  is  courerted  first  into  fibroas 
tissue,  and  then  into  bone,  or  first  into  cartilage,  and  then  into  bone.  The 
time  which  elapses  before  onion  is  completed  may  vary  from  fonr  to  ten 
weeks ;  being  so  ninch  the  less,  in  proportion  as  the  patient  is  younger  and 
healthier,  and  especially  if  the  fracture  is  nicely  adjusted,  and  kept  at  per- 
fect rest.  The  material  which  unites  a  fractured  bone  fills  up  the  medatlary 
cavities,  and  renders  the  part  quite  solid  at  the  seat  of  injury.  The  last 
stage  in  the  process  of  repair  consists  in  the  absorption  of  superflnous  bone, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  medullary  cavities.  This  may^be  completed  in 
from  six  to  twelve  months. 

The  material  by  which  fractures  were  consolidated  was  called,  in  old  sur- 
gical works,  callus.     If  the  broken  ends  are  accurately 
adjusted  together,  it  is  simply  deposited  between  them.  Fig.  74. 

with  very  slight  infiltration  of  the  pcriosteom,  and  slight, 
if  any,  projection  of  callus.  ~ 

If  the  ends  are  not  accurately  adjusted,  the  callus  fills 
np  any  angular  interspaces,  as  shown  in  the  adjacent  cut. 

This  cut  also  exhibits  the  formation  of  what  is  called  a 
provisional  callus,  that  is  to  say,  a  ferrule  of  new  bone 
encircling  both  fragments  for  some  little  distance  above 
and  below,  so  as  to  splice  them  together  firmly,  before 
they  are  actaally  united  by  a  permanent  callus.  It  was 
formerly  taught,  that  this  is  the  regular  mode  in  which 
the  union  of  broken  shafts  of  long  bones  is  accomplished. 
But  later  researches  have  shown,  that  the  doctrine  of  for- 
mation of  provisional  callus  is  generally  true  only  in  the 
case  of  animals,  in  whom  it  depends  on  the  constant  move- 
ment and  disturbance  to  which  their  bones  when  broken 
are  subjected ;  and  in  the  human  subject  it  is  generally 
trne  only  as  regards  the  ribs,  which  are  bones  almost  in 
perpetual  motion.' 

The  source  from  which  caltns  was  exuded,  was  very 
mach  disputed  in  the  last  generation.     Doubtless  in  the 
most  favorable  cases,  of  simple  fracture  nicely  adjusted, 
and  nucomplicated  by  inflammation,  it  proceeds  from  the 
vessela  of  the  bone  only.     Yet  the  periosteum,  and  not      PnTiiioMi  niina. 
only  BO,  but  any  neighboring  tissue,  is  also  capable  of 
exuding  a  lymph  which  will  ossify  ;  nay,  if  the  greater  part  of  the  shaft  of  a 
bone  be  removed  or  necrosed,  the  lymph  yielded  by  these  parts,  and  especially 
by  the  periostenm  if  partly  preserved,  may  be  converted  into  a  new  bone.' 

Bones  that  do  not  unite. — The  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  the  olecranon, 
patellft  and  other  bones  invested  with  synovial  membrane,  do  not  rennite 
readily  by  bone.  For  this  there  are  three  reasons.  First,  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  broken  surfaces  absolutely  in  contact,  and  secondly, 
at  perfect  rest ;  and  thirdly,  there  is  no  vascular  periosteum  to  form  a  pro- 
Tiaional  callus.  Uoreover,  if  portions  of  the  skull  be  removed,  the  gap  is 
not  filled  np.' 

'  S^e  Mr.  Lawson'l  cue  ot  Frovlalonal  Cklliu  In  neglected  Fracture  of  the  Femur  Id 
a  cliild :  Hod.  Timm,  19th  Feb.  18S9. 

■  [Sm  th«  paper  at  H.  Oilier  in  Bmwn-5«iin>rd's  Joanisl  de  FLj'siologie,  Jut.  1659.] 

■  See  Paget'*  Lvctonw  umI  il^jo'a  Vuhalogj. 
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Stmptohb. — The  BTmptoms  of  Tractnre  are  three:  1.  Deformity;  Biich 
as  bending,  or  shortening,  or  twisting  of  the  injured  limb.  This  is  judged 
of  by  the  eye.  2,  Preternatural  mobility.  This  is  ascer- 
tained by  the  snrgeon,  who  firmly  bat  gently  grasps  the  upper 
end  of  the  broken  bone,  and  moves  the  lower,  so  as  to  see 
if  one  end  moves  independently  of  the  other ;  or  if  any  part 
yields  on  pressure.  3.  CrepUua;  a  grating  noise  heanl  and 
felt  both  by  patient  and  sni^eon  when  the  broken  ends  are 
mbbed  against  each  other.  If  the  broken  parts  are  displaced, 
they  mast  be  drawn  into  their  natural  position,  otherwise  no 
crepitus  will  be  detected.  In  addition  to  these  symptoms, 
there  will  be  more  or  less  pain,  swelling,  and  helpIesBness  of 
the  injured  part,  startings  and  spasms  of  the  muscles,  and 
cansiderable  sobcntaneons  ecchymosis.' 

[The  existence  of  a  persistent  local  pain  in  a  circnmscribed 
point  when  the  finger  is  pressed  on  the  bone,  is  a  very  valu- 
oble  symptom  of  fracture,  and  more  stress  should  be  laid 
upon  it  than  is  generally  done  by  writers  on  the  subject.  It 
is  in  some  obscure  cases  the  most  important  symptom  on 
which  the  surgeon  is  able  to  found  his  diagnosis.] 

The  causes  which  produce  displacement  after  fracture  are 

three.     1.  Jfuscular  ocfion,  which  produces  various  degrees 

of  bending,  shortening,  or  twisting,  in  different  cases.   2.  The 

weight  of  the  parts  below,  which,  for  instance,  causes  the 

FnLctDnd  tibia    shouldcr  to  siuk  downwards  when  the  clavicle  is  broken. 

and   flbuis   after    3^  -pjie  <]riginal  violcnce  which  caused  the  fractore,  as  when 

nrnVa"")'  '""n'    ^^^  "^^  ''*^'  ^^  driven  in. 

tarM«ioc»iion**6°         TREATMENT. — The  general  indications  for  the  treatment 
Marj'i  Honain.       of  fracture  are,  to  place  the  fragments  in  their  natural  posi- 
tion ;  and,  having  done  so,  to  maintain  them  in  perfect  con- 
tact and  at  perfect  rest  till  they  have  firmly  united. 

The  first  thing  required  in  fractures  of  the  lower  extremities  is  to  carry 
the  patient  to  his  home,  or  to^an  hospital,  gently,  on  a  litter,  with  both  legs 
tied  securely  together  at  the  knee  and  ankle,  so  that  there  may  be  no  chance 
of  the  broken  bone  being  thrust  through  the  skin.  A  litter  may  be  made 
of  a  couple  of  poles,  and  a  sack  or  horsecloth.  Then  the  bed  on  which  the 
patient  is  to  lie  should  be  made  as  firm  and  level  as  possible.  The  patient 
is  to  be  gently  laid  on  it,  undressed,  and  examined.  Before  putting  on  any 
apparatus,  a  good  washing  will  be  of  use.  Next,  the  limb  must,  if  pos- 
sible, be  put  in  a  position  that  will  relax  the  principal  muscles  that  cause 
displacement. 

Secondly,  the  fracture  must  be  reduced  or  set ;  that  is  to  say,  the  broken 
parts  must  be  adjusted  in  their  natural  positions.  For  this  purpose,  the 
upper  end  of  the  limb  must  be  held  st«Bdily  by  one  assistant,  while  the  lower 
is  extended,  or  firmly,  but  gradually  and  gently  drawn  in  snch  a  direction  ^s 
to  restore  the  limb  to  its  proper  length  and  shape  ;  the  surgeon,  meanwhile, 
by  manipulation  with  his  fingers,  placing  the  fragments  in  their  correct  posi- 
tion.    Chloroform  should  be  administered  to  prevent  pain  and  spasm. 

Thirdly,  it  is  usual  to  bandage  the  whole  of  the  fractured  limb  from  ils 

extremity.     This  is  done  for  the  double  purpose  of  preventing  swelling,  and 

of  confining  the  muscles,  that  they  may  not  contract  and  disturb  the  fracture. 

Fourthly,  it  is  necessary  to  use  some  mechanical  contrivances  to  keep  the 

limb  of  its  natural  length  and  shape,  and  prevent  any  motion  at  the  fractured 

al  nymptoni"  nf  fmclurB  see  Uklg&Igne'B  Treatise  on  FMCtnrea  (trnuB- 
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part.  It  is  usual  to  employ  for  this  purpose  splints  of  wood,  carved  to  the 
shape  of  the  limb.  Bat  every  surgeon  ought  to  be  able  to  construct  splints 
out  of  such  materials  as  the  carpenter's  shop  affords.  The  surgeon  should 
measure  with  a  tape  the  sound  limb  which  corresponds  to  the  injured  one, 
and  choose  splints  that  are  long  enough  to  rest  against  the  condyles  or  other 
projecting  points  at  its  extremities. 

These  must  be  padded ;  and  pads  are  easily  made  of  tow  or  horse-hair, 
well  shaken  or  pulled  out,  and  wrapped  up  in  pieces  of  old  linen.  But  the 
rery  best  pads  are  made  of  old  blankets,  which  should  be  cut  into  strips 
long  and  wide  enough  to  line  the  splints ;  and  a  sufficient  number  of  strips 
should  be  laid  on,  to  give  the  requisite  softness,  and  they  may  be  arranged 
so  as  to  press,  or  not  to  press,  exactly  where  the  surgeon  desires  it.  The 
splints,  when  re^dy,  should  be  firmly  bound  to  the  limb  with  pieces  of  old 
bandage  or  linen  straps  and  buckles ;  and  when  they  are  properly  put  on,  so 
as  to  keep  the  broken  part  immovable,  and  prevent  muscular  spasm,  without 
being  too  tight,  the  patient  is  sure  to  express  himself  as  unspeakably  com- 
forted. Instead  of  wooden  splints,  it  is  sufficient  in  some  cases  to  use  paste- 
board softened  in  boiling  water,  so  that  it  may  be  accurately  adapted,  and 
then  allowed  to  dry  and  stiffen. 

But  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  the  mechanical  treatment  of 
fracture,  especially  of  the  leg,  is  the  starched  or  gummed  bandage.  This  is 
composed  of  layers  of  lint  or  old  linen  or  of  bandages  soaked  in  thick  muci- 
lage of  starch  or  dextrine,  or  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  powdered  gum 
arable  and  precipitated  chalk.  These,  when  dry,  form  a  remarkably  light  but 
firm  support  A  dry  bandage  should  be  put  on  first  of  all ;  then  layers  of 
wadding  to  fill  up  all  hollows ;  then  layers  of  bandages  well  soaked  in  starch. 

[In  using  dextrine  the  best  mixture  is  that  made  by  adding  together  100 
parts  of  dextrine,  60  of  spirits  of  camphor  or  ordinary  brandy,  and  40  of 
water.  These  proportions  are  those  that  afford  the  greatest  solidity,  and 
that  permit  the  apparatus  to  dry  most  rapidly.  In  mixing  these  substances 
the  dextrine  should  be  first  well  worked  up  with  the  spirits,  and  the  warm 
water  added  afterwards.  A  cirgilar  bandage  is  soaked  in  this  mixture, 
carefully  pressed,  and  then  applied  to  the  limb,  which  has  been  previously 
covered  by  a  dry  bandage.  The  exterior  is  then  coated  with  what  remains 
of  the  mixture.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  drying  of  the  apparatus,  the  limb 
should  be  suspended  in  three  or  four  bands,  attached  above,  and  coated  with 
cerate,  so  that  they  may  not  adhere  to  the  apparatus  as  it  dries.] 

But  how  is  the  starched  bandage  to  be  got  off,  or  loosened,  if  too  tight  ? 
In  order  to  provide  for  this,  a  strip  of  stout  tape  should  be  laid  lengthwise 
on  the  limb  before  the  starched  bandage  is  put  on.  By  lifting  up  one  end 
of  this,  the  blunt  point  of  a  pair  of  scissors  may  be  got  under  the  bandage 
without  wounding  the  skin ;  so  that  the  starched  bandage  can  be  ripped  up 
and  taken  off,  as  a  complete  mould ;  then,  if  damped  with  boiling  water,  it 
can  be  softened,  and  put  on  again  more  comfortably. 

[Pig.  76. 


8a«lia's  pUers  for  opening  sUurehad  IwndngM. 


For  the  purpose  of  opening  the  bandage  a  pair  of  Suetin's  pliers,  such 
as  are  here  represented,  will  be  found  very  convenient.] 
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Splints  may  also  be  made  of  gutta-percha,  softened  in  boiling  water, 
moulded  to  the  shape  of  the  limb,  and  then  trimmed  with  scissors,  and 
hardened  by  cold  water.  Or  of  wire  gaaze,  perforated  zinc,  and  a  hundred 
other  substances,  of  which  perhaps  paper  cut  into  strips,  soaked  in  paste, 
and  laid  on  in  layers,  is  one  of  the  most  convenient. 

We  think  it  right  also  to  mention  the  straw  splintSf  made  by  filling  a 
linen  bag,  of  the  size  of  the  splint  required,  with  unbroken  wheat  straw, 
such  as  is  used  in  thatching,  the  straw  being  cut  to  the  length  of  the  limb, 
and  the  open  end  of  the  bag  then  sewn  up.  This  is  both  splint  and  pad  in 
one,  and  may  often  be  of  great  seryice  in  country  and  military  practice.* 

The  remaining  treatment  of  simple  fracture  must  be  conducted  on  general 
principles.  Cordials,  to  restore  the  patient  from  the  shock  of  the  injury ; 
the  catheter,  if  he  cannot  make  water,  which  is  common  after  fractures  of  the 
leg ;  aperients,  if  necessary ;  cold  lotion,  if  agreeable ;  and  leeches,  very 
rarely,  to  allay  excessive  inflammation,  must  be  employed  at  the  discretion 
of  the  practitioner.  But  of  all  remedies  for  allaying  pain  and  irritation, 
preventing  spasms  and  starting  and  displacement  of  the  bones,  and  enabling 
the  patient  to  bear  tranquilly  the  penance  of  long  confinement  to  bed,  nothing 
equals  opium,  in  grain  doses,  once,  twice,  or  thrice  a  day ;  given  without  the 
patient's  knowledge,  and  mingled,  if  need  be,  with  colocynth,  to  prevent 
constipation. 

The  apparatus  and  bandages  must,  if  necessary,  be  loosened  when  swells 
ing  comes  on,  and  be  afterwards  tightened  sufficiently  to  keep  the  parts 
steadily  in  their  place ;  and  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  painful  pressure 
on  any  particular  spot,  and  to  rectify  any  displacement  as  soon  as  it  may 
occur. 

If  the  fingers  or  toes  become  blue  or  benumbed,  the  surgeon  should 
remember  the  possibility  of  gangrene  from  too  tight  a  bandage. 

If,  through  mismanagement,  a  fracture  has  united  crookedly,  the  patient 
should  be  narcotized  by  chloroform,  and  the  uniting  or  united  part  be  bent, 
or  even  broken,  if  necessary,  so  as  to  restore  the  right  shape.  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding may  easily  be  eflfected  before  the  fourth  week,  and  the  author  knows 
cases  in  which  it  was  done  successfully  after  many  months. 

Habitual  Deformity  must  not  be  confounded  with  fracture  or  dis- 
location. When  a  person  who  has  met  with  a  fall,  or  other  accident,  is 
found  to  have  a  limb  shortened  or  misshapen,  the  surgeon  should  always 
ask  whether  or  not  there  was  any  deformity  before  the  accident,  else  he 
may  fall  into  the  ridiculous  error  of  treating  an  old  deformity  as  if  it  were 
a  recent  injury. 

SECTION  IX. — NON-UNION  AND  FALSE  JOINT. 

There  are  some  cases  in  which  fracture  of  the  shafts  of  bones  does  not 
unite  by  bone.     This  is  liable  to  happen  : — 

1st.  If  the  fractured  part  is  subjected  to  frequent  motion  and  disturbance ; 
in  which  case  the  eflfused  lymph,  instead  of  ossifying,  will  either  be  converted 
into  bands  of  fibrous  tissue,  uniting  the  broken  ends,  or  else  a  false  joint 
will  be  formed  ;  the  ends  of  the  bones  being  covered  with  synovial  membrane, 
and  surrounded  with  a  ligamentous  capsule. 

2dly.  The  reparative  processes  may  be  deficient  if  the  vital  powers  are  ex- 
hausted by  age  and  debility ;  or  if  the  system  is  under  the  influence  of  gout, 
syphilis,  or  cancer ;  or  if  an  acute  disease  or  fever  comes  on ;  or  if  the  part  be 
deprived  of  its  nervous  influence.  Thus  Mr.  Travers  relates  a  case  in  which 
a  patient  had  a  fracture  of  the  arm,  and  of  the  leg,  and  likewise  an  injury 

1  See  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Tnffnell,  in  Ranking*8  Abstract,  vol.  iii.  p.  240. 
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of  the  back,  which  palsied  the  lower  extremities.  The  arm  united  readily/ 
enoagh,  but  the  leg  did  not  Id  some  cases  of  women,  pregoant  or  sacklin^  / 
broken  bones  have  not  noited,  but  they  / 1 

more  frequently  do  so.     Bnt  yet  there  Kg.  77.  — ij 

are  some  cases  which  it  is  as  diEGcnlt  to 
account  for  aa  it  is  to  remedy. 

Tbeathent. — There  are  three  indica- 
tions :  lat.  To  bind  op  the  part  in  splints, 
or  Uie  starched  bandages,  or  to  envelop 
it  in  a  mould  of  plaster  of  Paris,  so  as  to 
insDre  perfect  rest,  perfect  apposition,  and 
pressure  of  the  broken  ends  against  each 
other.  Bat,  as  Sir  B.  Brodie  very  justly 
observes,  the  bandage  should  not  be  put 
on  so  tightly  aa  to  impede  the  general 
circnlation  of  the  limb. 

2dly.  Shonld  this  not  succeed,  after  a 
fair  trial  of  six  weeks  or  two  months, 
means  must  be  adopted  to  excite  the 
adhesive  inflammation  around  the  frac- 
tnre.  This  may  be  done  by  rubbing  one 
end  of  the  bone  roughly  against  the  other, 
and  breaking  up  any  fibrons  bands,  and 
then  splinta  should  be  again  firmly  ap- 
plied for  a  month.  If  this  also  fail,  some  puHjoinL 
operation  must  be  resorted  to.     1.  The 

surgeon  may  cot  down  on  the  fracture,  by  Oie  eiAcutaneoua  method,  and 
scarify  the  ends  of  the  bones  by  a  long  narrow  knife ;  or  he  may  pass  in  a 
probe,  or  iron  wire,  between  the  broken  extremities,  and  allow  it  to  remain 
a  week  or  ten  days,  after  which  the  limb  shonld  be  put  up  immorably  in 
splinta.  2.  The  fracture  may  be  cut  down  upon,  and  one  or  both  of  the 
broken  ends  be  drilled  with  holes,  into  which  ivory  pegs  are  to  be  firmly 
driven,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  some  weeks.  3.  A  seton  may  be  passed 
through  the  limb,  between  the  fractured  ends,  or  through  the  flesh  close  to 
the  fracture.  4.  If  other  measures  also  fail,  the  last  resource  is  to  cut 
down  on  the  fracture,  and  saw  or  shave  off  the  ends  of  the  bone  (sometimes 
it  is  found  that  a  little  piece  of  mnscle  is  wedged  between  them,  which  must 
be  removed) ;  but  these  operations  are  of  a  most  severe  and  dangerous 
character,  and  not  to  be  resorted  to  without  absolute  necessity. 

3dty.  Care  should  be  taken  to  detect  and  remedy  any  constitutional  dis- 
order to  which  the  want  of  union  can  be  attributed.  Debility  must  be 
counteracted  by  tonics,  nutritire  food,  and  stimulants.  Mr.  Fergussou 
relates  a  case  of  fractured  thigh,  in  which  no  callus  was  formed  for  three 
weeks,  nntil  the  patient  was  allowed  a  reasonable  quantity  of  whiskey,  to 
which  he  had  been  previously  accustomed  ;  and  Sir  B.  Brodie  relates  similar 
instances.  It  will  be  worth  while  to  administer  lime  plentifully  in  the  form 
of  Jiquor  calcis  with  sarsaparilla,  P.  84 ;  or  two  ounces  of  lime-water  may 
be' given  thrice  a  day,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  milk  ;  or,  which  is  better, 
the  phoKphale  of  lime,  as  recommended  by  the  author,  F.  201.  Mercury 
may  be  given  if  there  is  a  syphilitic  taint ;  and  Mr  B.  Cooper  gives  a  case 
of  non-union  in  which,  although  the  general  health  appeared  perfectly  good, 
mercury  given  to  ptyalism  effected  a  cure  after  the  seton  bad  foiled.' 

■  Vide  Sir  A.  Cooper  on  DUIocatlonB  and  Fracture*,  p.  G6S  ;  Brodie  fn  Had.  Gai.  vol. 
vlii.;  aud eaies by  KeDiiett,  Hill,  Btanlv/,  Bairman,  Fttrgussoo,  Hilton,  O«ohegan,  Square, 
and  othara.  In  BankiiiR'a  Abstract,  vol*,  x.  zlv.  and  xvl. 

[Dr.  Norrii'i  paper  in  Aui  Jouru.  Ued.  Sol.  vol.  iil.  (1842).    A  Prsotloal  Treatise  on 
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A  few  instances  are  known  in  which  the  callus,  after  union  was  completed, 
inflamed  and  became  absorbed,  so  that  the  fracture  was  disunited  again. 
Leeches  and  blisters  to  the  part  proved  effectual  remedies.*  A  recent  callus 
is  also  sometimes  absorbed  during  fever ;  and  this  occurrence  used  to  be 
common  enough  in  the  sea-scurvj. 

BEOTION  X. — COMPOUND  FRACTURE. 

Definition. — A  fracture  with  a  wound,  which  communi(^ates  with  the 
fractured  part. 

Causes. — Fracture  maji^  rendered  compound.  1.  By  the  same  injury 
which  broke  the  bone.  2.  B^the  bone  being  thrust  through  the  skin.  3. 
By  subsequent  ulceration  or  sloughing  of  the  integuments.      ^ 

Dangers. — These  are  threefold.  1.  The  shock  and  collapse  of  the  in- 
jury, which  may  prove  fatal  in  a  few  hours,  especially  if  much  blood  has 
been  lost.  2.  Inflammation,  fever,  and  tetanus.  3.  Hectic  or  typhoid  fever 
from  excessive  suppuration. 

Question  of  Amputation. — In  order  to  decide  upon  the  necessity  of  this 
operation,  the  extent  of  the  injury  and  the  restorative  powers  of  the  patient 
must  be  most  carefully  examined.  If  the  bone  is  very  much  shattered  and 
comminuted  ;  if  the  soft  parts  are  extensively  torn  or  bruised ;  if  the  large 
vessels  or  nerves  are  injured  ;  if,  in  particular,  the  skin  has  been  torn  away, 
so  that  the  wound  cannot  be  closed ;  or  if  it  is  so  injured  that  a  large  tract 
of  it  must  slough  ;  if  the  patient  is  very  old,  or  much  enfeebled,  either  by 
previous  disease,  or  present  loss  of  blood  ;  if  the  collapse  of  the  injury  is 
excessive  and  permanent — amputation  is  probably  requisite.  See  Gun^ot 
Wounds,  p.  156. 

Compound  Fractures  of  JointSf  and  especially  of  the  upper  extremity, 
should  be  treated  by  excision  of  the  injured  part,  if  the  great  bloodvessels 
are  not  injured. 

Laceration  of  Arteries  is  a  dangerous  complication  both  of  simple  and 
compound  fracture.  It  is  detected  by  the  great  flow  of  blood,  if  there  be  a 
wound  ;  and  if  not,  by  a  rapid,  diffused,  and  dark-colored  tumefaction  of  the 
limb,  with  coldness  and  want  of  arterial  pulsation  in  the  parts  below.  If  it 
be  the  femoral,  amputation  will  most  probably  be  required,  because  the  vein 
may  have  been  injured  also ;  if  any  other  (the  anterior  or  posterior  tibial, 
for  instance),  it  may  be  secured ;  provided  that  there  is  no  other  valid  cause 
for  amputation,  and  that  the  required  incision  will  not  too  much  aggravate 
the  injury  to  the  soft  parts.  But,  caeteris  paribuSy  this  accident  is  always 
an  additional  reason  for  amputation,  if  there  be  other  circumstances  render- 
ing it  probably  expedient. 

Treatment. — If  it  be  determined  to  save  the  limb,  it  must  first  be  placed 
in  a  proper  position,  and  then  the  fracture  must  be  reduced.  If  a  sharp  end 
of  bone  protrude,  and  it  cannot  easily  be  returned  or  kept  in  its  place,  it 
should  be  sawn  off.  Any  loose  fragments  or  splinters  of  bone  should  be  at 
once  removed ;  and,  if  necessary,  the  wound  may  be  dilated  for  this  purpose. 
If  suffered  to  remain,  they  greatly  aggravate  the  inflammation  and  danger 
of  tetanus,  and  may  produce  long-continued  disease  of  the  bone.  After  re- 
duction, the  great  object  is  to  close  the  wound  as  nicely  as  possible,  so  as  to 
heal  it  up,  and  to  convert  the  compound  fracture  into  a  simple  one,  and  the 
best  application  is  a  piece  of  lint  dipped  in  blood,  or  in  compound  tincture 
of  benzoin ;  then  bandages  and  splints  are  to  be  used.  If  necessary,  the 
splints  should  have  apertures  corresponding  to  the  wound,  so  that  it  may  be 

Fractures  and  Dislooations,  by  F.  H.  Hamilton,  M.  D.,  Phila.  1860,  p.  68 ;  QroBs,  op,  cxt. 
vol.  ii.  p.  138.] 

^  James,  Address  in  Prov.  Med.  Trans.  1840. 
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dressed  without  distnrbance  to  the  whole  limb.  When  swelling  comes  on, 
the  bandages  must  be  loosened,  and  cold  be  applied  if  agreeable.  Pain  and 
restlessness  must  be  relieved  by  full  doses  of  opinm;  thirst,  by  saline 
draughts,  F.  58 ;  and  the  bowels  be  opened,  if  necessary,  and  if  it  can  be 
done  without  disturbance.  The  catheter  should  be  used,  if  required.  But 
perhaps  reaction  is  not  fully  established. — ''  We  notice  irregular  action  of 
the  heart ;  the  pulse  does  not  rise  as  it  should  do ;  in  the  state  of  sympa- 
thetic fever  the  artery  is  left  subdilated,  weak,  and  its  beats  are  fluttering 
and  uncertain ;  the  tongue  is  coated  to  a  certain  degree  ;  the  expression  of 
the  countenance  agitated,  and  unsteady  in  its  direction ;  and  the  sensorium 
seems  faltering  in  its  powers.  The  patient  does  not  clearly  understand  his 
real  state,  and  usually  declares  that  he  feels  well ;  he  does  not  sleep  much, 
and  is  wandering  when  he  does.  The  wound  is  dry,  and  the  parts  about  it 
assume  an  ashen  color,  with  the  feel  of  puffiness  in  the  parts  about  it.''^  For 
this  condition  brandy  and  beef-tea  are  the  remedies.  The  great  object  in 
the  subsequent  treatment  is  to  prevent  the  lodgment  of  matter,  by  sponging 
and  pressing  it  out  carefully  at  each  dressing,  syringing  with  weak  zinc 
lotion,  and  applying  compresses  to  prevent  its  accumulation,  and,  if  required, 
by  making  openings  for  its  discharge.  But  if,  notwithstanding  the  employ- 
ment of  tonics,  wine,  and  good  diet,  the  patient  seems  likely  to  sink  under 
the  discharge  and  irritation,  amputation  is  the  last  resource. 


SECTION  XI. — PARTICULAR  FRACTURES. 

I.  Fractures  of  the  Ossa  Nasi,  and  of  the  Malar  and  Superior 
Maxillary  Bones,  may  be  produced  by  violent  blows  or  falls  on  the  face, 
or  by  gunshot  injuries. 

TyeaimerU. — Any  displacement  of  the  fractured  portions  should  be  recti- 
fied as  soon  as  possible,  by  passing  a  strong  probe  or  female  catheter  up  the 
nostril,  and  by  manipulation  with  the  fingers.  A  depressed  fragment  may 
often  be  conveniently  raised  by  passing  one  blade  of  a  dressing  forceps  up 
the  nostril,  and  applying  the  other  externally,  so  as  to  grasp  the  fragment 
between  them.  Some  practitioners  are  in  the  habit  of  introducing  tubes  or 
plugs  of  oiled  lint,  in  order  to  keep  the  fragments  in  their  places ;  but  this 
appears  to  be  unnecessary,  and  is  very  irritating.  A  plug  of  lint  may,  how- 
ever, be  requisite  to  check  profuse  hemorrhage.  If  the  fracture  is  com- 
pound, any  loose  splinters  should  be  carefully  removed.  The  great  swelling, 
ecchymosis,  bleeding  from  the  nose,  and  headache,  with  which  this  injury  is 
followed,  will  require  to  be  combated  by  bleeding  or  leeches,  purgatives  and 
cold  lotions,  and  spoon  diet ;  and  if  collections  of  matter  form,  they  should 
be  opened  without  delay  If  there  are  symptoms  of  pressure  on  the  brain, 
and  the  vomer  seems  depressed,  it  should  be  carefully  drawn  forwards,  if 
possible. 

II.  Fracture  of  the  Lower  Jaw  may  be  caused  by  violent  blows.  Its 
most  usual  situation,  says  Mr.  Vincent,  is  close  to  one  of  the  eye-teeth. 
Sometimes  in  children  (though  rarely)  it  occurs  at  the  symphysis,  and  still 
more  rarely  at  the  angle,  or  in  the  ascending  ramus. 

Symptoms. — It  is  known  by  pain,  swelling,  and  inability  to  move  the  jaw, 
and  irregularity  of  the  teeth,  because  the  anterior  fragment  is  generally 
drawn  downwards  by  the  muscles  arising  from  the  hyoid  bone,  whilst  the 
posterior  fragment  is  fixed  by  the  temporal.  On  moving  the  chin,  whilst 
the  hand  is  placed  on  the  posterior  fragment,  crepitus  will  be  felt ;  and  the 
gums  are  lacerated  and  bleeding.     The  diagnosis  of  fracture  of  the  ascend- 


1  Yinoent,  op.  cit.  p.  127. 
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ing  ramus  will  often  be  obscured  by  the  great  swelling.     Great  pain  and 
difficulty  of  motion  and  obscure  crepitus  are  the  chier  signa 

Treatment. — A  piece  of  pasteboard,  or  gutta  percha,  softened  in  boiling 
water,  should  be  accurately  fitted  to  the  jaw,  and  then  a  four-tailed  bandage 
Bhonld  be  applied.      This  is  made   by 
Fig.  78.  taking  a  yard  and  a  half  of  wide  roller, 

and  tearing  each  end  longitudinally,  bo 
as  to  leave  about  eight  inches  iu  the 
middle,  which  should  hare  a  short  slit  in 
it.  The  chin  is  to  be  put  into  this  slit, 
and  then  two  of  the  tails  are  to  be  tied 
over  the  crown  of  the  head,  so  as  to  fix 
the  lower  jaw  against  the  upper,  and  the 
other  two  are  to  be  fastened  behind  the 
head.  It  is  useful  to  place  a  thin  wedge- 
shaped  piece  of  cork  between  the  molar 
teeUk  ou  each  side,  cBpecially  if  any  of  the 
teeth  at  the  fractured  part  are  deficient,  in 
order  to  insure  more  perfect  adaptation, 
aud  to  keep  the  incisor  teeth  a  little  apart. 
Sometimes  a  tooth  falls  down  between 
the  broken  parts ;  a  circumstance  which 
should  be  looked  to,  if  there  is  much  diffi- 
culty in  fitting  them  together. 

The  patient  for  the  first  fortnight  must 
be  fed  entirely  with  broth,  gruel,  bread- 
pap,  Ac.     The  cure  generally  occupies 
fire  or  six  weeks. 
lovHjiw.  {The  bandages  generally  need  in  this 

city  for  the  treatment  of  fracture  of  the 
lower  jaw  are  those  of  Dr.  Gibson,  and  Dr.  Barton.  The  bandage  of  the 
first-named  gentleman  is  thus  described  by  himself: — 

"The  surgeon  having  carefully  examined  the  injured  parts,  and  replaced 
snch  teeth  as  may  have  been  shaken  or  loosened,  runs  his  finger  along  the 
margin  of  the  jaw,  models  the  parts  to  a  proper  shape,  and  closes  the  mouth 
firmly,  making  the  lower  teeth  press  fairly  against  the  upper.  Then  a  cotton 
or  linen  compress  of  moderate  thickness,  reaching  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw 
nearly  to  the  chin,  is  placed  beneath  and  held  by  an  assistant,  while  the 
surgeon  takes  a  roller,  four  or  five  yards  long  and  on  inch  and  a  half  wide, 
and  passes  it  by  several  successive  turns  under  the  jaw,  up  along  the  sides 
of  the  face  and  over  the  head  ;  now  changing  the  course  of  the  handage,  he 
causes  it  to  pass  off  at  a  right  angle  from  the  perpendicular  cast,  and  to 
encircle  the  temple,  occiput,  and  forehead  horizontally  by  several  turns ; 
finally,  to  render  the  whole  more  secure,  several  additional  horizontal  turns 
are  made  around  the  back  of  the  neck,  under  the  ear,  along  the  base  of  the 
jaw,  and  over  the  point  uf  the  chin.  To  prevent  the  roller  from  slipping  or 
changing  its  position,  a  short  strip  may  be  secured  by  a  pin  to  the  horizontal 
turn  that  encircles  the  forehead,  and  passed  backwards  along  the  centre  of 
the  head  as  far  as  the  neck,  where  it  must  be  tacked  to  the  lower  horizontal 
turn, — care  being  taken  to  insert  pins  at  every  point  at  which  the  roller  has 
crossed.  This  simple  method  of  securing  a  fractured  jaw  I  have  practised 
very  successfully  for  several  years," 

Dr.  J.  K.  Barton's  bandage  is  composed  of  a  roller  five  yards  long  and 
two  inches  wide  ;  together  with  suitable  compresses.  To  apply  it,  place  the 
initial  extremity  of  the  roller  upon  the  occiput  just  below  its  protuberance, 
and  conduct  the  cylinder  obliquely  over  the  centre  of  the  left  parietal  bone 
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to  the  top  of  the  head  ;  thence  descend  bcfobs  the  right  temple  and  the  zjgo- 
matic  arch,  and  pasa  beneath  the  chin  to  the  left  side  of  the  face  ;  mount 
over  the  left  z;goma  and  temple  to  the  enmrnit  of  the  cranium,  and  regain  the 
Btarting-point  at  the  occiput  by  traTersing  obUqnely  the  right  parietal  bone ; 


Fig.  79. 
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next  wind  aronnd  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw  on  the  left  side  of  the  chin,  and 
thence  return  to  the  occipnt  along  the  right  aide  of  the  maxilla ;  repeat  the 
same  course,  step  by  step,  until  the  roller  is  spent,  and  then  confine  its 
tenninal  end. 

These  bandages  are  easily  applied,  and  are  very  efficacioaa..  They  may 
be  made  to  act  upon  any  particular  portion  of  the  jaw,  aa  required  by  the 
sitnation  of  the  fracture,  by  modifying  slightly  the  course  of  the  roller  in 
its  successive  turns,  and  by  a  proper  position  of  the  compresaea ;  a  little 
reflection  on  the  part  of  the  dresser  will  enable  him  to  adapt  his  means  of 
treatment  to  the  ends  indicated  in  each  case.] 

III.  FRACTttRE  OF  THK  CLAVICLE  IS  most  frequently  tituated  at  the  middle 
of  the  bone,  and  is  generally  caused  by  falls  od  the  arm  or  shoulder;  some- 
times, however,  by  direct  violence,  when  it  is  generally  situated  near  the 
acromial  extremity.  When  fVacture  of  the  acromial  end  of  thia  bone  is 
situated  between  the  coraco-acroraial  ligaments,  there  is  very  little  displace- 
ment ;  but  when  the  fracture  is  exterual  to  these  ligaments,  the  acromial 
extremity  of  the  bone  is  apt  to  turn  round  at  right  angles  to  the  sternal 
portion.' 

Sipnptoms. — The  patient  complains  of  inability  to  lift  the  affected  arm, 
and  supports  it  at  the  elbow ;  the  shoulder  sinks  downwards,  forwards,  and 
inwards  ;  the  distance  from  the  acromion  to  the  sternum  ia  leas  than  it  ia  on 
the  sound  side ; — and  the  end  of  the  sternal  fragment  of  the  bone  projects 
as  though  it  were  displaced,  although  it  is  not  so  in  reality,  but  merely  ap- 
pears to  be  80,  in  consequence  of  the  sinking  of  the  shoulder  and  of  the 
onter  fragment. 

Treaimevi. — The  shoulder  must  be  raiaed,  and  must  be  supported  in  a 
direction  upwards,  backwards,  and  outwards.  The  broken  parts  may  be 
reduced,  either  by  putting  the  knee  between  the  acapulie  and  drawing  the 
shoulders  backwards ;  or  by  placing  the  elbow  close  to  the  trunk  and  a  little 
forwards,  aud  then  pushing  it  upwards.  To  snpport  the  parts  during  the 
cure,  the  most  common  apparatus  is — 
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The  etellaie,  or  Jigure-of-S  bandage,  represeoted  id  the  cat  In  the  first 
)>]sce  a  thick  wedge-shaped  pad  most  be  put  into  the  axilla,  with  the  lai^e 
end  uppermost.  Then  a  long  roller  mast 
be  passed  over  each  ahonlder  alternately, 
and  be  made  to  cross  on  the  back.  Id  the 
next  place,  the  arm  mnat  be  confined  to  the 
side  by  two  or  three  tnma  of  the  roller ;  and 
lastly,  the  elbow  should  be  well  raised  by  a 
sling,  which  ia  also  to  support  the  forearm. 
It  will  be  noticed,  that  the  shoulder  is  kept 
up  by  the  sling,  out  by  the  pad,  and  baek 
by  the  bandage.  The  same  objects  may 
be  gained  by  means  of  three  handkerchief^, 
one  to  act  as  the  pad  in  the  axilla ;  another 
for  a  sling ;  and  the  third  to  keep  the  arm 
close  to  the  body — tbe  whole  being  stitched 
together. 

Another  simple  contrivance,  invented  by 
Mr.  James  Dancan  for  the  same  purpose, 
is  a  strip  of  jean  about  a  yard  long,  of  the 
shape  represented  m  the  next  figure  (82). 
The  elbow  is  fixed  id  the  hole ;  the  smaller 
straps  pass  back  and  front  of  the  chest,  and 
are  buckled  over  the  opposite  shoulder; 
and  the  broad  part  is  buckled  round  the 
chest,  confining  the  arm  to  the  side.  The 
whole  being  in  one  piece  cannot  slip,  and 
is  very  available  for  children.  In  ordinary 
cases  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  walk 
about  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  the  cnre  will  be  completed  in  a  month  or 
five  weeks.  The  patient  should  be  informed  that  some  little  irregularity  is 
apt  to  remain.     If,  however,  there  is  any  difficulty  in  maintaiDlug  a  proper 
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position,  the  patient  must  be  confined  to  bed,  and  some  additional  apparatus 
be  employed.  The  simplest  is  a  straight  splint  across  the  shoulders,  to  which 
they  are  to  be  bound  by  tbe  figure-of-b  bandage  ;  or  a  splint  shaped  like  a  T, 
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of  which  the  horizontal  part  ia  bound  to  the  sboalders ;  and  the  vertical 
part  paaaes  down  the  back,  and  is  confined  by  a  belt  round  the  abdomen. 

Beaidea  these  there  is  the  clavicle  bandage,  which  consists  of  two  loops 
for  the  shonlders,  attached  to  two  pads  resting  on  the  scapnls,  which  are 
drawn  together  by  straps  and  buckles.' 

[Fracture  of  the  clavicle  is  very  generally  treated  in  this  conntry  by 
Pox's  apparatus,  so  called  from  the  diedngnished  snrgeoD  by  whom  it  was 
contrived.     This  apparatus  consists 

of  a  firmly  stuffed  pad  of  a  wedge  Fig.  83. 

shape,  and  about  half  as  long  as  the 
hnmems,  having  a  band  attached  to 
each  extremity  of  its  upper  or  thick- 
est raai^in ;  a  sling  to  suspend  the 
elbow  and  forearm,  made  of  strong 
mnslio,  with  a  cord  attached  to  the 
humeral  extremity,  and  another  to 
each  end  of  the  carpal  portion  ;  and 
a  ring  made  of  muslin  stuffed  with 
cotton  to  encircle  the  sound  sbonlder, 
and  serve  aa  means  of  acting  npon 
and  securing  the  sling.  The  appa- 
ratus is  applied  thus : — Pass  the  arm 
of  the  uninjured  side  through  the 
ring,  ao  that  the  latter  may  surround 
the  shoulder;  press  the  thick  end  of 
the  pad  firmly  against  the  summit  of 
the  Bxilta  of  the  affected  side,  and 
carry  the  bands  which  are  attached 
to  it,  one  in  front  of,  and  the  other  behind  the  corresponding  shoulder,  to 
cross  npon  the  root  of  the  neck  and  traverse  the  chest  obliquely,  before  and 
behind,  and  to  be  tied  to  the  ring ;  then  having  fixed  the  elbow  and  the 
forearm  corresponding  with  the  fractured  clavicle  in  the  sling,  conduct  its 
posterior  cord  behind  the  thorax,  and  the  two  anterior  cords  in  front  of  it, 
and  secure  them  to  the  ring.  The  shoulder  can  be  operated  upon  very 
powerfully  by  means  of  these  cords ;  it  can  be  thrown  upwards,  or  back- 
wards and  outwards,  to  any  required  degree,  and  one  of  these  motions  can 
be  impressed  upon  it  at  pleasure,  nnti)  the  sni^eon  shall  be  satisfied  with 
the  position  of  the  fragments. 

Soft  pads  of  cotton  should  be  interposed  between  the  surface  and  the 
apparatus  at  different  points;  and,  fVom  time  to  time,  when  the  surgeon 
rearranges  the  dressings,  he  should  endeavor  to  make  the  pressure  bear 
npon  parts  of  the  surface  which  have  not  previously,  or  recently,  been 
acted  upon.  The  point  of  the  elbow  will  require  protection  in  this  way, 
frequently  it  is  well  to  make  a  circular  aperture  in  the  sling,  and,  having 
covered  it  with  a  flattened  mass  of  cotton,  to  allow  the  point  of  the  elbow 
to  sink  into  it 

If  the  fracture  is  comminuted,  a  compress  may  be  placed  over  the  frag- 
ments, to  assist  in  the  securing  of  perfect  apposition. 

This  apparatus  fulfils  completely  the  three  indications  of  carrying  the 
shonlder  upwards,  outwards,  and  backwards,  it  leaves  the  seat  of  fracture 
exposed  to  view,  it  does  not  impede  the  respiration,  and,  when  applied  to 
females,  does  not  press  npon  the  mammary  gland. 

■  Mr.  Vinoent  tresta  all  fntctares  aod  dUtooattoui  of  the  oUvIole  hx  meroly  plactng 
the  patienU  ou  flat  btuU,  b;  which  tha  parts  asauniB  and  preierva  their  natural  position. 
BaudaetM,  lie  aa^t,  do  littla  good  commonly,  and  are  not  r«qniri)d  if  the  patiuiit  Imipa 
bu  bed.     Op.  oit. 
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Aoother  Tery  iogeniOQa  spparatoB  ia  that  of  Dr.  Xievis.  It  consists  of  a 
short,  finn  pad  in  the  axilla,  b;  whi=h  tbe  sboalder  is  held  from  the  side, 
aod  over  which,  as  a  falcrnm,  the  elbow  is  drawn  to  the  side.  To  the  froDt 
aod  back  of  the  axillary  pad  are  fastened  straps,  which  pass  directly  upwards, 
and  are  backled  to  a  wide  maia  supporting  band,  which  passes  from  the 
shoulder  across  the  npper  part  of  the  back,  and  over  tbe  shonlder  of  the 
Boand  side,  and  terminates  on  the  front  of  the  chest. 

By  this  means  tbe  shoulder  is  supported,  and  the  pad  immovably  held 
high  in  tbe  axilla,  where  its  pressure  can  be  more  conveniently  borne  than 
when  its  widest  part  compresses  the  brachial  uervcs  and  vessels  lower  down ; 
besides,  a  better  leverage  is  thus  given  to  the  arm  over  the  pad. 


Fig.  64. 
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To  the  front  end  of  the  wide  Bnpportiog  band  is  suspended  a  sling,  by 
which  the  elbow  is  supported.  On  the  back  of  the  sling,  at  a  short  distance 
above  the  point  of  the  elbow,  a  strap  is  attached,  which  passes  obliqaelr 
across  the  back,  and,  coming  in  front,  is  buckled  to  the  main  supporting 
band.  The  action  of  this  strap  is  to  draw  the  elbow  to  the  side,  at  tbe  same 
time  supporting  it,  and  its  opposite  attachment  in  front  prevents  the  tendency 
of  the  wide  band  to  ride  upward  and  press  uncomfortably  on  tbe  superficial 
vessels  of  the  neck. 

By  this  combination,  united  so  as  to  form  one  continnous  piece,  requiring 
no  extra  bandage  over  it,  the  shoulder  is  firmly  held  in  the  proper  direction 
without  any  risk  of  yielding  or  slipping  of  the  apparstns,  and  so  secure  that 
tbe  most  restless  patient  cannot  disarrange  it. 

In  adjusting  the  apparatus,  the  arm  is  passed  through  tbe  opening  above 
tbe  pad,  the  wide  band  thrown  across  the  opposite  shoulder,  tbe  elbow  placed 
in  the  xling,  and  the  long  strap  attached  to  the  back  of  tbe  sling  brought 
round  in  front. 

In  removing  it  from  tbe  patient,  it  is  only  requisite  to  loosen  the  long  back 
strap  which  draws  in  the  elbow,  by  nnltuckling  it  at  its  frout  attachment.  The 
other  straps  need  never  be  removed  from  the  buckles. 

The  extra  buckle,  which  will  be  noticed  from  the  front  end  of  the  wide 
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rapporting  band,  comes  into  ase  when  the  apparatus  is  reversed  for  the 
opposite  shoulder. 

The  apparatus  may  be  made  of  any  strong  material,  as  webbiug,  drilling, 
or  soft  leather.  The  width  of  the  wide  band  should  be  from  two  to  four 
inches.  The  straps  which  press  upon  the  surface  were  slightly  padded  in 
the  apparatus  as  the  writer  has  used  it,  but  this  may  not  always  be  essential, 
and  temporary  pads  might  be  placed  if  the  pressure  should  become  any- 
where uncomfortable.  Thus  constructed,  it  can  be  very  speedily  prepared 
at  an  emergency,  and  buttons  and  button-holes  might  even  take  the  place 
of  buckles.] 

IV.  Fractures  of  the  Scapula. — The  body  of  this  bone  may  be  broken 
across  by  great  direct  violence.  One  case  is  known  also  in  which  it  was 
fractured  by  muscular  action.'  The  symptoms  are,  great  pain  in  moving 
the  shoulder,  and  crepitiLS ;  which  may  be  detected  by  placing  one  hand  on 
the  acromion  or  spinous  process,  and  moving  the  shoulder  or  the  inferior 
angle  with  the  other. 

Treatment, — A  roller  must  be  passed  round  the  trunk,  and  a  few  turns  be 
made  round  the  humerus,  so  as  to  fix  the  arm  to  the  side,  and  prevent  all 
motion.  Opium,  and  quietude,  perhaps  purging  and  low  diet,  will  be  required 
to  avert  inflammation  of  the  chest. 

Fracture  of  the  Neck  of  the  Scapula,  by  which  is  meant  an  oblique 
fracture,  detaching  the  coracoid  process  and  glenoid  cavity  from  the  rest 
of  the  bone,  is  a  rare  accident,  insomuch  that  some  surgeons  have  doubted 
its  existence.' 

The  symptoms  described  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  are  the  following : — The 
shoulder  appears  sunk,  and  the  arm  lengthened;  the  acromion  is  usually 
prominent,  and  the  deltoid  dragged  down  and  flattened ;  the  head  of  the 
nnmerus  can  be  felt  in  the  axilla  ;  and  on  placing  one  hand  or  one  ear  on 
the  acromion,  and  moving  the  shoulder,  crepitus  may  be  detected.  Crepitus 
may  also  be  felt  on  pressing  the  coracoid  process,  which  is  situated  deep 
below  the  clavicle,  between  the  margins  of  the  pectoral  and  deltoid  moscles. 
The  accidents  with  which  this  fracture  is  most  likely  to  be  confounded  are 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  and  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  joint ; 
the  symptoms  of  which  should  be  carefully  studied  and  compared.  The  ex- 
istence of  crepitus,  and  the  fact  that  the  surgeon  can  move  the  shoulder 
freely  (although  with  great  pain),  are  the  chief  points  of  diagnosis  between 
this  accident  and  dislocation. 

Treatment, — The  shoulder  must  be  supported  bjr  the  same  sling,  bandage, 
and  pad  that  are  used  for  fracture  of  the  clavicle ;  but  a  short  sling  from 
the  axilla  of  the  injured  side  to  the  opposite  shoulder  should  be  used  in  ad- 
dition to  the  long  sling  from  the  elbow  to  the  shoulder.  Union  may  occur 
in  seven  weeks.  Opium,  rest  in  bed,  and  warm  fomentations;  perhaps, 
leeches  and  purgatives,  will  be  necessary  for  the  contusion  with  which  this 
fracture  is  accompanied. 

Fracture  of  the  Acromion  is  known  by  a  flattening  of  the  shoulder,  be- 
cause the  fractured  portion  is  drawn  down  by  the  deltoid ;  and  by  an  evident 
inequality  felt  in  tracing  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  It  may  be  distinguished 
from  any  dislocation,  by  noticing  that  the  humerus  may  be  freely  moved  in 
any  direction,  and  that,  on  slightly  raising  the  shoulder,  the  fragment  is  re- 
stored to  its  place.      This  is  also  a  rare  accident;   and  Mr.  Fergusson 

>  Quoted  in  Ranking*8  Abstract,  vol.  ii.  p.  104. 

*  8ee  a  case  by  Mr.  May,  of  Reading,  Med.  Gai.,  8th  Oct.  1842.  Mr.  Wormald  pos- 
sesses a  specimen,  of  which  many  casts  have  been  taken  by  Mr.  Wilmott.  of  St.  Mary's 
Hospital  Musenm.  [See  the  paper  of  Dr.  Dugas,  of  Georgia,  entitled  **  Remarks  upon 
Fractures  of  the  Scapula,"  etc.,  1857  ;  or  the  American  Journal  of  Med.  Sci.  for  January, 
1858,  p.  222.] 
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believea  that,  in  some  of  the  sapposed  cases  of  ligamentoas  nnion,  the  de- 
tached portion  was  never  nnited  by  ossification  to  the  rest  of  the  bone  from 
birtb. 

Treatmenl. — The  same  bandages,  Ac,  are  to  be  applied  as  for  frnctnre  of 
the  clavicle ;  but  great  care  mnst  be  taken  to  raise  the  elbow  thorongblj,  so 
that  the  head  of  the  hnmerns  may  be  lifted  ap  against  the  acromion,  and 
keep  it  in  ita  place.  Moreover,  no  pad  mast  be  placed  in  the  axilla  ;  other- 
wise the  broken  part  will  be  pushed  outwards  too  mnch.  Union  is  almost 
always  ligamentona,  owing  to  the  difficnltj  of  keeping  the  parts  in  strict 
apposition. 

Fbactuee  07  THE  CoaACOiD  Pbocess  is  a  rare  accident,  caused  by  sharp 
blows  on  the  front  of  the  sbonlder. 

Symplorm. — The  patient  is  nnable  to  execute  the  motions  performed  by 
the  biceps  and  coracobrachial  is ;  that  is,  to  bring  the  arm  upwards  and  for- 
wards ;  and  motion  and  crepitus  of  the  detached  process  may  be  felt  by 
pressing  with  the  finger  between  the  pectoralis  major  and  deltoid,  whilst  tbe 
patient  coQghs  or  moves  his  shoulder. 

Treatmenl. — The  hnmerns  mast  be  brought  forwards  and  inwards,  so  as 

to  relax  the  biceps  and  corocobrachialis,  and  must  be  confined  to  the  trunk. 

V.  Fractures  of  the  Hlmerus. — Fracttire  of  the  aha/l  will  be  known 

at  a  glance  by  the  limb  being  bent,  shortened,  and  helpless,  and  by  the 

crepitus  felt  when  it  is  handled. 

Thb  Upper  Extremity  op  the  Huheros  may  be  ftactured :  1,  through 
the  anatomical  neck ;  2,  throngb  the  line  of  junction  pf  the  epiphysis ;  3, 
through  de  surgical  neck ;  4,  the  greater  tuberosity 
may  be  broken  off;  6,  the  head  may  be  dislocated  from 
the  glenoid  cavity,  and  the  cervix  be  fractured  likewise. 
(1.)  FreiCtan  through  the  anatomical  neck,  that  is  to 
say,  within  the  capsular  ligament,  is  a  rare  accident, 
dilEcult  of  diagnosis  ;  there  being  scarcely  any  displace- 
ment :  "  The  impairment  of  the  motions  of  the  joint 
and  crepitus,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "are  almost  the  only 
symptoms  on  which  we  can  depend."  There  is  one 
variety  of  this  fracture  in  which  the  detached  head  of 
the  bone  is  driven  forcibly  into  and  impacted  in  the 
reticular  tissue  of  the  head  of  the  shaft,  between  the 
tubercles,  one  or  other  of  which  is  usually  broken  off. 
"  In  this  accident,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "the  arm  is  slightly 
shortened,  the  acromion  process  projects  more  than  na- 
tural, and  the  shoalder  has  lost,  to  a  certain  extent,  its 
rounded  form ;  the  upper  extremity  of  the  shaft  of  the 
humerus  is  approximated  to  the  acromion,  and  the  entire 
of  the  globular  head  of  the  bone  cannot  be  felt.  In 
consequence  of  the  fracture  of  the  tuberosity,  crepitus 
uiwmioa  wr^^oi  h"  **"  ^  readily  detected,  when  the  shoulder  is  grasped 
ntrai.  with  moderate  firmness,  and  the  arm  rotated.     The  ab- 

seuce  of  a  rounded  tumor  in  the  axilla,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  feeling  the  glenoid  cavity,  are  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  distinguish 
tills  fracture  from  luxation." 

(2.)  Fracture  at  the  tine  of  junction  of  the  epiphysis,  called  by  Sir  A. 
Cooper  "  fracture  through  the  tubercles,  or  at  the  anatomical  neck,"  is  a  not 
nnfreqnent  accident  in  early  life,  and  is  usually  caused  by  great  and  direct 
violence.  Symptoms. — The  head  of  the  bone  can  be  felt  in  the  glenoid 
cavity  (by  which  sign  this  accident  is  distingnished  from  dislocation)  ;  it 
remains  motionless  when  the  elbow  is  rotated;  there  is  a  striking  and  abrupt 
projection  situated  beneath  the  c-orucoid  process,  and  caused  by  the  upper 
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extremity  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  drawn  invrards  by  the  moscles  which 
conatitate  the  folds  of  the  axilla.  It  may  be  felt  ronnded,  smooth,  and 
slightly  convex,  not  with  the  sharp  irregular  margin  of  ordinary  fracture  :  a 
slight  extension  from  the  elbow  draws  the  broken  point  of  the  bone  into  ita 
natnral  place,  bat  it  immediately  projects  again  when  the  extension  is  dis- 
continned  :  the  axis  of  the  arm  is  directed  downwards,  outwards,  and  back- 

(3.)  Fracture  of  the  surgical  neck  presents  nearly  the  symptoms  of  the 
preceding  variety:  the  head  of  the  bone  felt  in  the  glenoid  cavity;  the 
elbow  capable  of  being  moved  by  the  en^eon  in  all  directions,  whilst  the 
head  of  the  bone  remains  motionless ;  the  projection  of  the  npper  end  of 
the  shaft  ander  the  pectoral  muscle ;  the  deformity  removed  by  extension, 
bat  returning  when  the  extension  is  disconttnned. 

There  is  one  variety  of  this  accident  in  which  the 
lower  fragment  is  driven  up  and  impacted  in  the  cancel- 
Ions  tissue  of  the  head  of  the  bone.  This  complication 
adds  materially  to  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis,  inasmuch 
OS  there  is  some  deformity,  bnt  yet  none  of  the  nsual 
signs  of  Inxation,  or  of  fi'actare  of  the  neck  of  the 
bone.  Crepitas  may,  however,  be  produced,  if  the 
surgeon  very  firmly  grasp  the  head  of  the  bone,  whilst 
an  assistant  rotates  the  elbow. 

(4.)  Fracture  of  the  greater  tuberosity  is  usually 
caused  by  blows  or  falls  on  the  shoulder.     Symptoms. — 
Oreat  breadth  of  the  injured  joint;  slight  projection 
of  the  acromion  and  flattening  of  the  deltoid,  thongh 
the  finger  cannot  be  snnk  into  the  glenoid  cavity  as  in 
a  case  of  dislocation  ;  the  head  of  the  bone  drawn  in- 
wards by  the  axillary  muscles,  whilst  the   separated     at^^ a.t'Vnmml, 
toberosity  is  drawn  outwards  by  the  supra  and  infra-    nniud. 
spinatns  and  teres  minor;  a  deep  groove  can  be  felt 
between  the  fr&ctnred  tuberosity  and  the  head  of  the  bone ;   the  latter  of 
which  can  be  felt  to  move  in  its  socket  when  the  elbow  is  rotated,  and  the 
whole  limb  can  be  moved  in  any  direction  by  the  surgeon. 

All  of  the  preceding  fractures,  even  including  the  fracture  of  the  anatomical 
neck,  usually  nuite  firmly  by  bone ;  for  though  fracture  at  this  part  would 
seem  likely  to  deprive  the  head  of  the  bone  of  all  vascular  connection  and 
means  of  support,  yet  probably  some  ligamentous  bands,  which  are  suOicient 
for  the  pnrpose,  remain  nntom  :  in  cases  of  impaction  there  is  no  difficulty. 
Yet  the  patient  should  be  informed  that  some  deformity  is  likely  to  remain, 
and  some  loss  of  motion,  though  time  and  use  will  go  far  to  restore  the 
latter. 

(5.)  In  fracture  of  the  cervix  humeri,  vnlh  dislocation,  the  head  of  the 
Iwne  can  be  felt  in  the  axilla,  if  the  arm  be  raised  ;  and  it  can  be  felt  not  to 
move  when  the  elbow  is  rotated.  The  arm  is  shortened,  and  the  broken 
extremity  of  the  shaft  can  be  perceived  to  move  under  the  acromion.  In 
treating  this  peculiar  form  of  injury,  it  is  generally  found  impossible  to 
restore  the  head  of  the  bone  to  \Xa  place :  but  the  broken  summit  of  the 
shaft  must  be  brought  into  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  there  be  retained  by  a 
figure-of-8  bandage,  and  by  keeping  the  humerus  close  to  the  side. 

Treatment  of  Fractured  Humerus. — In  all  cases  it  is  advisable  that  the 
patient  be  confined  to  bed  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  and  particularly  if  the 
fracture  be  at  the  npper  extremity  of  the  bone :  which  latter  accident  will 
probably  be  followed  by  great  pain  and  swelling,  and  require  leeches,  fomen- 
tations or  cold  lotions,  purgatives,  and  opiates.  The  band  and  forearm  must 
be  well  and  evenly  baadaged,  to  prevent  tedema,  and  the  fracture  be  set,  by 
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steadying  the  shoalder,  whilst  the  ellmir  is  drawn  downwards.  Next,  a  long 
carefully-padded  hollow  splint  should  be  placed  oa  the  inoer  side  of  the  limb, 
bearing  well  against  the  axilla  and  the  internal  condyle,  a  second  on  the 
onter  side  from  the  acromion  to  the  oater  condyle,  and  perhaps  a  third  and 
fourth,  shorter,  of  pasteboard,  before  and  behind.  These  mast  be  fastened 
by  bands  of  firm  webbing,  bnckled.  Then  the  arm  being  placed  easily  by 
the  side,'  a  firm  broad  baud  mnst  be  passed  round  the  body,  so  as  to  confine 
the  elbow  to  the  Hide,  and  a  sling  pnt  on  to  relieve  the  weight  of  the  hand 
and  forearm  comfortably,  but  not  to  thrust  np  the  elbow. 

In  all  cases  the  surgeon  shonld  take  care  to  bare  the  parts  well  washed 
with  soap  and  water  before  the  splints  are  pnt  on,  and  whenever  they  are 
shifted  ;  otherwise  the  confined  perspiration  may  cause  an  intolerable  itch- 
ing, which  tempts  the  patient  at  night  to  loosen  the  buidages.  No  wise 
man  neglects  trifles. 

When  the  npper  extremity  of  the  bone  is  the  seat  of  fracture,  it  is  often 
difGcalt  to  apply  any  apparatus  that  shall  tell  upon  the  fragments,  prevent 
deformity,  and  keep  the  arm  at  rest.  The  anthor,  in  such  s  case,  gets  a 
purchase  from  the  opposite  axilla,  thns : — The  middle  of  a  long  piece  of 
firm  webbing  is  sewn  on  to  the  top  of  the  inner  splint,  which  is  well  padded 
on  both  sides.  This  is  crossed  over  to  the  other  splint,  to  the  edges  of 
which  it  is  fastened  by  a  strong  needle  and  thread.  The  ends  are  then 
brought,  one  before,  the  other  behind  the  neck,  to  the  opposite  shoalder, 
where  they  cross  over  a  large  pad,  and  finally  are  attached  to  another  large 
pad  under  the  axilla.  This  sccarcs  the  repose  of  the  entire  shoalder,  if  the 
elbow  be  properly  secured  as  well.  Sometimes  instead  of  the  outer  splint, 
a  firm  well-fitting  shoulder-cap  of  leather  may  be  put  on,  being  secured  by 
a  strap  passing  under  the  opposite  axilla,  and  being  likewise  bnckled  round 
the  humerus,  close  under  the  axilla.  In  one  case,  Mr.  Tyrrell  was  obliged 
to  keep  the  arm  at  right  angles  with  the  side,  by  means  of  a  splint  like  the 
letter  L  upside  down :  and  the  surgeon's  ingenuity  will  often  be  taxed  to 
devise  means  suited  for  particular  cases. 

At  the  expiration  of  about  five  weeks,  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to 
swing  the  arm  gently  backwards  and  forwards,  and  gradually  to  bring  it 
into  use. 

/Vfloiure  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  Htimerus  may  present  many 
varieties.     1.   There  may  be  an  oblique  fracture  above  the  condyles,  which 
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usually  hap|>ens  to  children.     The  radius  and  ulna,  with  the  lower  frag- 
ment, are  drawn  upwards  and  backwards  afi  in  dislocation  ;  but  the  natural 

'  In  fractare  at  tha  hamfniB,  just  below  the  iosertion  of  the  deltoid,  that  mUHcIe  i» 
apt  to  make  the  upptr  TragmHut  project ;  but  it  the  surgeon  take  care  that  the  linib 
luug  vuHy  by  th«  side  of  the  body,  thii  will  Mon  oeaae. — Vlnotoit,  p.  13. 
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appearance  of  tlie  parts  is  restored  b;  extensEon.  S.  Either  condyle  may 
be  broken  off,  and  the  fracture  may  or  may  not  extend  into  tbe  joint. 
3.  There  may  be  one  fracture  betuieen  the  tioo  condylee,  and 
another  separating  them  both  from  the  Bha/L  All  these 
iDJaries  may  be  distin^ishcd  from  dislocation  of  the  elbow  by 
noticing  that  tbe  motions  of  the  joint  are  free,  and  are  attended 
Ttth  crepitus  aboTe  the  elbow,  and  that  the  length  of  the  fore- 
ann,  measured  between  the  condyles  of  the  hnmerns  and  the 
lower  extremities  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  is  the  same  as  on  the 
sound  side.  The  patient  should  be  warned  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  all  deformity  and  loss  of  motion.' 

TreaimerU. — The  fore  and  upper  arm  should  be  bandaged, 
and  a  piece  of  pasteboard,  gummed  sheeting,  or  leather  softened 
in  water,  should  be  cut  to  a  right  angle,  like  the  letter  L,  so 
as  to  Bt  the  elbow  wbeo  bent,  and  shoold  be  applied  on  the 
inner  and  outer  sides,  and  be  retained  by  another  bandage.' 
But  if  the  injury  was  attended  with  much  riolence,  the  patient 
most  be  confined  to  his  bed  for  some  days  with  the  arm  on  a 
pillow,  and  leeches  and  lotions  be  employed  to  reduce  the  in- 
llammatian  and  swelling. 

VI.  Fbacturxs  OF  THE  FoBEAKH. — Frocture  of  the  Olecra- 
non may  be  caused  by  direct  force,  or  by  violent  action  of  the 
triceps  mnscJe. 

Symptoms. — The  patient  easily  bends  his  limb,  but  has  great 

Kin  and  inability  in  straightening  it.  A  hollow  is  felt  at  the  ''''"  "' '" 
ck  of  tbe  joint,  because  the  broken  part  is  drawn  from  half  [^"^^l^'^^  , 
an  inch  to  two  iuches  up  the  arm ;  but  sometimes,  when  the  "  "^  t 
ligaments  are  not  torn  through,  this  displacement  may  be  rery  trifling,  < 
altogether  absent. 

TreatmerU.  — The  limb  should  be  placed  in  a  straight  Fig.  W. 

position.  Then  the  forearm  having  been  bandaged, 
tbe  olecranon  should  be  drawn  down  as  mncb  as 
possible,  and  the  roller,  continued  from  tbe  forearm, 
should  be  passed  round  above  it,  and  then  back  again 
about  the  elbow  in  a  figure-of-8  form.  Then  the  whole 
upper  arm  should  be  rolled,  in  order  to  prevent  con- 
traction of  the  triceps ;  and  a  splint  must  be  placed 
in  ftvnt,  so  as  to  keep  the  arm  straight.  Tbe  patient 
may  be  allowed  to  move  the  part  gently  in  three  weeks. 
Union  will  be  ligamentous,  unless  the  parts  are  in  the 
closest  apposition. 

If  there  is  much  inflammation,  it  must  be  snbdned 
by  rest  and  leeches  before  any  tight  apparatus  is  pnt 
on.  M.  Mslgaigne's  hooks  have  been  applied,  in  order 
to  insure  apposition. 

Compound  fracture  of  the  olecranon  is  far  from  an 
uncommon  consequence  of  violent  blows  or  falls  on 
the  elbow  ;  aud  it  is  often  followed  by  protracted  dis- 
ease of  the  joint.  The  part  must  be  bathed  and 
fomented  ;  any  loose  fragments  of  bone  be  extracted  ; 
the  wonnd  be  closed  with  bloody  lint,  or  collodion,  if  the  skin  can  be 
neatly  brought  together ;  the  elbow  must  be  kept  straight  and  motionless 

■  A  very  conrenient  anenlar  aplint  ii  made  b;  Msttbeirg,  *nd  other  Inatninient 
nuken,  capable  at  being  Mftpted  lo  vartoiu  lengllu  and  poaitions  of  limb,  and  u«e(al 
in  most  cMCB  cl  (ractare  of  tne  amt  and  forearm. 
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with  a  splint ;  leeches  and  fomentations  be  nsed  to  reduce  inflammatioD ; 
and  when  the  wound  is  healed,  and  the  joint  free  from  active  disease, 
gentle  exercise  must  be  employed  to  restore  it  to  its  proper  uses.  If  the 
bones  are  so  excessively  comminuted  as  to  render  it  probable  that  the  pro- 
cess of  reparation  will  be  tedious  and  exhausting,  excision  of  the  joint  should 
be  performed  ;  unless,  indeed,  the  injujry  is  so  very  severe  as  to  render  am- 
putation indispensable. 

Fracture  of  the  Coronoid  Process  is  very  rare.  It  is  caused  by  the  action 
of  the  brachialis  muscle.  Mr.  Liston  gives  a  case  of  it  which  occurred  to 
a  boy  of  eight  years  old,  and  was  caused  by  his  hanging  with  one  hand  from 
the  top  of  a  high  wall. 

Symptoms, — Difficulty  of  bending  the  elbow,  and  dislocation  of  the  ulna, — 
the  olecranon  projecting  backwards. 

Treatment, — The  arm  must  be  bandaged,  and  kept  at  rest  in  the  bent 
position.     Union  will  be  ligamentous. 

Fractures  of  the  shafts  of  the  Radius  and  Ulna,  together  or  singly,  are 
known  by  the  ordinary  signs  of  fracture,  especially  by  the  crepitus  felt  on 
fixing  the  upper  end,  and  rotating  or  moving  the  other.  The  objects  in  the 
treatment  are  to  prevent  the  fractured  ends  of  either  bo^e  from  being  pressed 
inwards  towards  the  interosseous  space,  and  to  prevent  the  upper  fragment 
of  the  radius  from  being  more  supinaied  or  everted  than  the  lower. 

Treatment, — The  fracture  is  easily  reduced  by  extension  from  the  wrist 
and  elbow.  Then  the  elbow  being  bent,  and  the  forearm  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion intermediate  between  pronation  and  supination  (that  is  to  say,  with  the 
thumb  uppermost),  one  splint  should  be  applied  to  the  flexor  side,  from  the 
inner  condyle  of  the  humerus  to  the  fingers'  end  ;  and  another  from  the  outer 
condyle  of  the  humerus  to  the  back  of  the  wrist.  Both  splints  should  be 
wide  enough,  and  should  be  well  padded  along  their  middle,  so  that  they 
may  prevent  the  bones  from  being  pressed  together.  The  hand  should  be 
kept  in  a  line  with  the  forearm.  The  cure  is  generally  complete  in  a  month 
or  six  weeks. 

Fracture  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  Radius,  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  above  the  wrist,  is  now  commonly  called  Colles^s  fracture,  from  the 
name  of  the  eminent  surgeon  who  first  accurately  described  it.  It  deserves 
careful  study  from  its  liability  to  be  mistaken  for  dislocation.  The  carpal 
extremity  of  the  bone  is  usually  broken  off  transversely,  and  the  fragment 
is  drawn  backwards  and  outwards  by  the  extensors  of  the  thumb  and  supi- 
nator longus.  Of  course  the  carpus  and  metacarpus  go  along  with  it.  Thus, 
if  the  back  of  the  forearm  be  looked  at,  there  is  seen  to  be  an  apparent 
swelling,  formed  by  the  carpus  and  lower  fragment ;  and  immediately  above 
this  a  well-marked  sulcus.     On  the  palmar  side  is  a  more  extensive  but  less 

Fig.  91. 


I>efonnit7  in  fraetar«a  of  lower  end  of  nditu,  from  Dr.  Bmith^a  trork  on  FrMtnree. 

prominent  swelling,  which  seems  as  if  caused  by  the  flexor  tendons  being 
thrown  forward  :  Uiis  swelling  extends  about  one-third  up  the  forearm,  and 
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terminatea  below  at  the  anterior  annalar  ligaments  of  the  wrist.  The  ex- 
tremity of  the  ulna  is  seen  projecting  tovards  the  palm  and  ioner  side  of  the 
limb ;  sometimes  it  is  even  dislocated  forwards.  The  chief  points  of  dis- 
tinction between  this  injury  and  dislocation,  are  the  facility  with  which  all 
deformity  is  removed  by  grasping  the  hand  and  making  extension ;  the 
retom  of  deformity  on  ceasing  the  extension ;  and  the  position  of  the  styloid 
process  of  the  radius,  which  mores  with  the  hand  if  the  case  be  fractare, 
bat  not  if  it  be  dislocation. 

Other  varieties  of  fractnre  at  this  part  are  :  1.  Obliqne  fractnre  of  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  articniar  surface  of  the  radius,  with  partial  disloca- 
tion of  the  hand  backwards ;  3.  Fractnre  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radios, 
with  displacement  forwards;  3.  Fractare  of  both  radins  and  ulna,  which 
may  be  recognized  by  attention  to  the  symptoms  presented. 

Treatment. — The  elbow  being  bent  and  steadied,  the  hand  shoald  be 
grasped  and  powerfnlly  extended,  and  at  the  same  time  somewhat  addncted. 
A  pad  should  be  placed  along  the  extensor  side  of  the  forearm,  and  the 
thickest  part  of  it  shonld  correspond  to  the  displaced  fragment  of  the  radios, 
against  which  it  should  press,  so  as  to  push  it  forwards,  and  somewhat  in 
the  prone  position  as  well.  Another  pad  shonld  be  placed  on  the  flexor 
side,  but  shonld  not  reach  lower  than  the  margin  of  the  superior  fragment, 
"  An  anterior  and  a  posterior  splint,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "  are  then  applied, 
each  of  which  should  be  at  least  an  inch  broader  than  the  forearm ;  tlie 
posterior  should  extend  from  the  elbow  to  the  fingers,  and 
should  be  curved  from  the  wrist  downwards  to  reccire  the  Fig-  9^ 

adducted  hand ;  the  anterior  need  not  descend  below  the 
palm  of  the  hand ;  a  roller  is  then  to  be  carried  around  the 
splints  in  the  usual  manner."  Three  weeks  should  elapse 
for  a  young  patient,  and  four  or  hve  for  an  old  one,  before 
the  wrist  is  moved ;  and  the  patient  should  be  informed  at 
first  that  some  months  will  elapse  before  the  use  of  the  part 
is  restored.' 

VII.  Fbactubz  of  the  Hand. — The  carpus  is  rarely 
fractared  without  so  much  other  injury  as  to  render  ampu- 
tation necessary.  Fractnre  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  or  of 
the  phalangee,  will  be  readily  recognized.  With  respect  to 
compound  fracture  of  these  parts  we  may  observe,  that  no 
part  of  the  hand  shonld  be  amputated  unless  positively  ne- 
cessary, and  even  ooe  finger  shonld  be  saved  if  it  can  be 
done. 

Treatment. — For  fractures  of  the  carpus,  middle  meta-  ^^",™™^^ 
carpal  bones,  and  first  phalanges,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  ^i,„  „(  ,,^10,^  pn. 
the  patient  grasp  a  ball  of  tow  or  some  other  soft  substance,  eeu  of  nim,  wiiii 
and  bind  his  hand  over  it ;  for  fractnre  of  the  lateral  meta-  itfmnionioii.  nnion. 
carpal  bones,  it  is  better  to  support  the  hand  on  a  flat  ^J^T''.''"^'*^^ 
wooden  splint,  cut  into  the  shape  of  the  thnmb  and  fingers.  BJti'^"[Bi.ii»rT-| 
If  one  finger  only  be  fractured,  it  may  be  confined  by  a  thin  /hhpiul 
lath  or  pasteboard  splint.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the 
palmar  surfaces  of  the  metacarpal  and  digital  bones  are  concave.  They 
must,  therefore,  be  slightly  padded  before  they  are  bound  to  any  flat  surface, 
or  they  will  unite  crookedly. 

VIII.  Fbactdbe  of  the  Ribs  is  generally  situated  in  their  anterior  half, 
and  is  commonly  caused  by  direct  violence,  such  as  blows ;  the  bone  giving 
way  at  the  point  struck.      Sometimes,  however,  it  is  caused  by  indirect 
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yiolence ;  as,  for  instance,  when  the  chest  is  yiolentlj  compressed  between 
two  points.  In  1837,  seyeral  people  were  crushed  to  death  in  a  crowd  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  in  Paris,  and  many  of  them  were  found  to  have  several  ribs 
broken  in  this  manner.  Sometimes,  in  old  subjects,  one  or  more  ribs  are 
broken  by  violent  coughing.* 

Symptoms, — Fixed  lancinating  pain,  aggravated  by  inspiration,  coughing, 
or  any  other  motion.  By  tracing  the  outline  of  the  bone,  or  by  placing  the 
hand  or  the  stethoscope  upon  it,  crepitus  may  be  felt  during  the  act  of  cough- 
ing or  inspiration,  and  the  patient  is  sensible  of  it  likewise.  If  the  fracture 
be  situated  near  the  spine,  or  if  the  patient  be  very  corpulent,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  detect  it  with  certainty  :  but  this  is  of  little  consequence  ;  for  in 
every  case,  when  a  patient  complains  of  pain  on  inspiration,  i^ter  a  blow  on 
the  chest,  the  treatment  is  the  same. 

Treatment, — The  indications  are,  1.  To  diminish  motion  of  all  the  ribs, 
by  passing  a  broad  flannel  roller,  or  a  towel  fastened  with  tape  round  the 
chest,  so  tightly,  that  respiration  may  be  performed  chiefly  by  the  diaphragm 
The  bandage  should  have  shoulder-straps  to  keep  it  up.  The  arms  should 
be  confined  to  the  side  so  as  to  prevent  all  motion  of  the  scapula ;  and  this 
latter  in  fat  women  is  all  that  can  be  done  :  moreover,  there  are  some  patients 
who  find  all  bandages  intolerable,  but  who  do  very  well  ^  being  kept  quiet 
in  bed.  [In  previous  editions  of  this  work  the  plan  of  treating  fracture  of 
the  ribs  by  encircling  the  chest  with  a  broad  band  of  adhesive  plaster  was 
also  mentioned.  From  having  omitted  to  notice  it  in  the  present  edition, 
we  infer  that  Mr.  Druitt  has  found  it  to  be  unsatisfactory,  though  in  what 
way  we  are  left  to  imagine.  We  remark  that  Dr.  Hamilton  (op.  cit.  p.  178) 
objects  to  its  use  on  the  score  that  it  will  certainly  become  loosened  after  a 
few  hours.  For  our  own  part  we  have  always  been  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  adhesive  plaster,  when  properly  applied  ;  it  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Gross 
(op.  cit.  vol.  ii.  p.  1C5),  and  Malgaigne  (op.  cit.  p.  438)  declares  that  he 
much  prefers  it  to  any  other  bandage.  In  using  it,  however,  it  must  be 
recollected  that  it  should  be  of  sufficient  width,  and  long  enough  to  go  once 
and  a  half  around  the  body.  2  2.  To  prevent  inJiammxUion  of  the  chest, 
keep  the  respiration  easy,  and  relieve  pain  or  cough,  by  rest  in  bed,  by  purga- 
tives, and  opiates  ;  bleeding  if  necessary. 

Emphysema,  a  swelling  caused  by  the  presence  of  air  in  the  cellular 
tissue,  is  an  occasional  complication  of  this  fracture.  It  is  produced  in 
the  following  way: — The  extremities  of  the  fractured  rib  perforate  both 
pleurse  and  wound  the  lung.  In  the  act  of  inspiration,  air  escapes  from 
the  lung  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  and  from  thence  through  the  wound 
in  the  2:)leura  costalis  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  trunk.  Emphysema 
forms  a  soft  puffy  tumor,  that  crepitates  and  disperses  on  pressure. 

Treatment. — "  The  first  object,"  says  Mr.  Vincent,  "  is  to  adapt  a  firm 
bandage  over  the  part  of  the  rib  broken,  by  which  the  effusion  of  air  into 
the  cellular  tissue  under  the  integuments  is  stopped.  The  air  passing  from 
the  wounded  lung  is  now  confined  to  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  with  which  it 
is  filled,  compressing  the  lung.  By  this  means  the  wound  which  was  made 
whilst  the  lung  was  dilated,  is  more  completely  closed  than  would  have  been 
done  with  any  contrivance  of  art.  This  wound  is  usually  healed  on  the 
eighth  day :  at  that  period  the  breathing  greatly  improves,"*  and  the  case 
is  soon  reduced  to  one  of  simple  broken  rib. — See  the  Chapter  on  the  Injuries 
of  the  Chest. 

IX.   Fracture  of  the  Sternum.     Symptoms, — Crepitus  may  be  felt 

*  See  an  interesting  paper  on  Fracture  of  the  Ril)s,  hy  M.  Malgaigne,  in  the  Arch. 
O^n.  de  M6d.  1838,  quoted  in  B.  and  F.  Med.  Rev.  vol.  vii.  p.  554. 
'  Vincent,  op.  cit.  p.  47. 
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daring  inapiration  or  other  moveraente  of  the  tmnk,  and  displacement  (if 
any)  can  be  detected  by  examination. 

Treatment. — The  same  as  for  fractnred  ribs. 

X.  Fractubzs  of  the  Pelvis  can  be  caased  only  by  most  tremendous 
violence,  and  are  often  attended  with  some  fatal  complication ; — snch  as 
laceration  of  the  bladder  or  rectum,  or  of  the 

great  arteries  or  reins.  Fig.  93. 

Treatment. — The  only  thing  to  be  done  is,  to 
place  the  patient  at  perfect  rest,  and  in  as  easy 
a  position  as  possible ;  to  keep  a  catheter  in 
the  bladder ;  to  make  incisions  if  orine  is  ex- 
trarasated  into  the  perineum,  as  it  will  be  if 
the  nrethra  is  lacerated  by  fractured  portions 
of  the  rami  of  the  iachiam  and  pabes,  and  to 
treat  any  symptoms  that  may  arise.  If  it  can 
be  borne,  a  broad  belt  may  be  passed  round  the 
pelvis;  and  another  nnder  the  nates,  which 
might  be  attached  to  a  pulley  over  the  bed,  so 
that  the  patient  may  raise  the  pelvis,  without 
exerting  any  of  the  muscles  attached  to  it. 

There  are  some  cases  of  fracture  of  the  os 
innominatum  passing  through  the  acetabulum, 
and  caused  by  falls  on  the  hip,  which  might  be 
mistaken  for  fracture  of  the  cervix  femoris.  For 
instance,  in  some  cases  related  by  Mr.  Earle,' 
the  foot  was  everted,  and  there  was  loss  of 
prominence  of  the  trochanter  ;  but  there  was  no 

shortening,  and  the  limb  could  be  turned  freely  outwards,  which'  motion  is 
highly  painful  after  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femnr.  In  a  case  reported 
by  Dr.  George  D.  Qibb,  late  of  Montreal,  now  of  Portmaa  Street,  in  which 
the  right  side  of  the  pelvis  was  literally  smashed,  the  leg  was  everted  and 
shortened  an  inch  and  a  half;  the  trochanter  nearer  the  anterior  snpterior 
spinous  process  than  on  the  sound  side.  On  rotating  the  limb,  the  right 
trochanter  appeared  to  move  in  the  segment  of  a  smaller  circle  than  the 
left,  and  crepitus  was  distinctly  felt  in  the  joint.  The  diagnosis  will  be 
aided  by  the  crepitus  felt  on  applying  the  stethoscope  to  the  ilium,  and 
by  examination  per  anum.  It  very  rarely  happens  that  the  acetabulum 
and  cervix  femoris  are  both  iractured.  The  patient  must  be  kept  on  a 
fracture-bed.  One  of  Mr.  Earle's  cases  was  cured  in  eight  weeks,  Dr. 
Gibb's  in  sixteen.' 

Fracture  of  the  os  coccygis,  or  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  sacrum,  may 
be  caused  by  violent  kicks  or  falls ;  the  fonner  may  occur  during  parturition 
to  women  who  have  children  after  the  coccyx  is  united  to  the  sacmm.  The 
loose  portions  most  be  replaced  by  introducing  the  finger  within  the  rectum. 
The  patient  should  keep  in  bed.  and  the  bowels  must  be  kept  relaxed,  so  that 
BO  distariffince  may  be  occasioned  by  hard  stools. 

XI.  FRACTUBEa  OF  THE  Femur  present  many  varieties,  which  must  be 
carefully  stadied ;  because,  as  Pott  observes,  "  they  so  often  lame  the  patient 
and  di^race  the  surgeon."  We  must,  therefore,  treat  separately,  1,  of  fraC' 
tare  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  internal  to  the  capsular  ligament ;  3,  of  frac- 
tare  of  that  part  external  to  the  capsular  ligament ;  3,  of  oblique  fractnre 
through  the  great  trochanter ;  4,  of  fVacture  separating  the  epiphysis  of  the 

<  Earle  on  Fractnrai  of  the  Pelvit.  Hed.-Cblr.  Trans,  vol.  xix.;  see  also  cue  Izii.  in 
the  lut  edition  of  Sir  A.  Cooper  on  Fractures  and  Dblovalions. 
■  BriUsli  American  Joornal,  Sept.  1S4EI. 
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trochanter  m^jor ;  5,  of  fr&ctare  just  b«low  the  trochanter ;  6,  of  the  Gh&ft ; 
7,  of  the  condyles. 

(1.)  Nocture  of  the  cervix  /emoris  internal  to  the  capsule  is  generallf 
cansed  by  indirect  violence  ;  that  is,  by  a  sligrbt  force  acting  on  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  limb,  as  happens  in  slipping  off  the  corbstoue  ;  sometimes, 
however,  it  is  produced  by  falls  or  blows  od  the  hip.     It  is  very  rare  in 


Fig.  94. 


Fig.  9S. 


Dri1i>-n«korili«lkiiii 


persons  nnder  fifty ;  but  very  common  in  old  people,  especially  old  women  ; 
because  this  part  of  the  femnr  seems  to  suffer  Brst,  and  chiefly,  from  the 
atrophy  and  fatty  degeneration  which  all  the  bones,  more  or  less,  experience 
in  advanced  life.' 

Symptoms. — After  a  blow  or  fall  the  patient  finds  himself  unable  to  stand, 
and  complains  of  great  pain,  increased  oy  motion,  and  principally  seated  at 
the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh.  The  leg  is  shorter  than  the  other ; — 
the  foot  tnrned  outwards ; — the  heel  rests  in  the  interval  between  the  ankle 
and  tendo  Achillis  of  the  other  leg ;  crepUm  may  be  detected  if  the  band  or 
the  stethoscope  be  placed  on  the  trochanter,  whilst  the  limb  is  drawn  to  its 
proper  length  and  rotated.  When  extension  is  discontinued  the  limb  shortens 
again.  The  trochanter  generally  projects  less  tlian  on  the  other  side ;  and 
if  the  foot  l)e  rotated  by  an  assistant,  it  is  felt  to  move  in  a  segment  of  a 
lesser  circle  than  natural.     The  limb  may  generally  be  freely  moved  by  the 

'  It  Is  Bometimes  stxted  that  tha  neok  of  the  femar  is  commODlr  Bhortened  in  oM 
persons,  Biid  sunk  from  llie  obliqau  to  the  horiiontal  posture ;  bul  it  is  donbtful 
whetliur  Ihix  ia  tlie  case,  except  wlien  the  Joint  has  been  affected  with  chronic  rheumalir 
artkrilii.  In  this  diaense,  which  often  »ffects  old  bedridden  petsong,  the  acetahnlum  is 
expanded  and  surrounded  with  irregnltr  bony  groirlha :  the  cartilage  removed  anrt 
replaced  bj'  porcellanenus  deposit :  the  neck  of  the  femur  ahortent^  ao  that  the  head  i* 
almost  in  contact  witli  the  top  of  tlie  shaR ;  th«  capsule  thickened  with  Irregalnr 


h  the  tO|>  of  tlie 
d  it  (which  hare  a 


«  to  repair  a  fractnred  cervix)  ;  sometiines  at  the  part  where  the  capsular  liga- 
ment is  inserted,  the  bony  texture  is  completelj  absorbed,  and  its  place  supplied  with 
a  ilgamento-cartilaginoni]  subxt.ince :  nppearatiees  which  liave  been  mistaken  for  nniteil 
fracture.  Suiiili,  op.  i.'it.  ;  K'liriii  Cantou's  Sargical  and  Pathological  Observalioun, 
Und.  18SS. 
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gargeon,  althoagh  with  great  pain,  e^ecially  if  it  is  abdacted ;  bat  tbe  patient 
cannot  lift  it  from  the  bed. 

The  abore  Bjmptoms  are  liable  to  considerable  dirersity,  arising  from 
accidental  Tariations  in  tbe  manner  in  which  tbe  ftticture  occarred.  Thns 
(a.)  The  amount  of  ihortening  (which  was  stated  by 
Sir  A.  Cooper  at  fi-om  one  to  two  inches)  depends 
on  the  degree  to  which  the  fibraas  investment  of  tbe 
neck  is  lacerated.  If  that  membrane  be  not  mncb 
injured,  the  shortening  may  be  much  less  than  an  inch; 
moreover,  it  is  donbtfnl,  according  to  Dr.  Smith,  whe- 
ther the  capsnlar  ligament,  if  entire,  wonid  permit 
tbe  limb  to  be  drawn  npwarda  for  more  than  an  inch. 
Again,  if  the  fibrous  investment  of  tbe  neck  be  not 
torn,  or  if  the  fracture  be  very  oblique,  so  that  the 
upper  opposes  the  ascent  of  the  lower  fragment,  or 
if  the  lower  be  driven  into  and  impacted  in  the  npper 
fragment,  there  may  be  no  immediate  shortening 
at  all. 

(6.)  The  time  at  which  shortening  occurs  may 
vary.  SometimcB  it  ia  very  slight  at  first,  but  be- 
comes very  decided  in  a  few  days,  doubtless  when 
the  mnsclea  have  recovered  from  the  paralyzing  effects 
of  the  injnry.  Sometimea,  in  an  obscure  case  of  frac- 
ture, the  limb  retains  ita  natural  length  for  a  few  days 
or  weeka,  and  then  suddenly  shortens,  whilst  the 
patient  ia  attempting  to  walk :  doubtless  because  the 
attempt  haa  canaed  the  laceration  of  some  nntom 
fibres  of  the  periosteal  investment  of  the  cervix,  which 
before  held  the  fractured  parts  in  apposition.  In 
Other  cases  the  limb  gradually  shortena  to  the  extent 
of  one  or  two  inches  during  the  sis  months  succeeding 
the  injnry.  This  ia  owing  to  interstitial  abaorption 
of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  ,r«,iut,  g,  ta.  >.a^. 

(c.)  The  position  of  the  limb  is  sometimes  anoma*    ftaai. 
Ions ;  being  inverted  in  a  few  cases. 

(d.)  In  some  cases  the  neck  of  the  bone  is  driven  into,  and  impacted 
firmly  within,  the  cancelloua  tissues  of  the  head ; 
a  circumstance  which  of  course  renders  it  difficult 
to  say  whether  the  injnry  be  one  of  fracture  or  of 
mere  contusion.  Tbe  chief  characters  of  this  in- 
jury are  those  summed  up  by  Dr.  Smith.  "1. 
Slight  shortening  of  tbe  limb.  2.  Slight  evcrsion 
of  the  foot  3.  Absence  of  crepitus,  i.  Qreat 
difficulty  in  all  cases,  and  in  the  majority  an  im- 
possibility of  removing  the  shortening  of  the  limb 
by  extension ;  and,  lastly,  less  loss  of  power  than 
in  other  forms  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femnr." 

Prognosis. — This  foicture  does  not  unite  by 
bone,  except  in  the  rare  instances  in  which  the 
broken  surfaces  are  held  closely  together  by  the 
nntom  periosteum,  or  by  impaction ;  or  in  which 
tbe  fracture  ia  partly  intemaj  and  partly  external 
to  tbe  capsular  ligament.  In  such  cases  there  is  femar.  si.  iimj'i  HnMom. 
DO  doubt  that  bony  union  may  occur ;  but  in  tbe 

majority  tbe  fracture  either  unites  by  ligament,  or,  more  commonly,  does 
not  unite  at  aU ;  but  tbe  stump  of  tbe  cervix  becomes  rapidly  al^orbed, 


Pig.  97. 
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roanded,  and  coYered  with  a  smooth  porcellaneous  deposit,  and  plays  in  a 
socket  formed  bj  the  hollowing  and  absorption  of  the  head.  The  capsular 
ligament  becomes  excessively  thick,  and  so  does  the  obturator  externas 
muscle,  so  as  to  support  the  weight  of  the  body.  The  reason  of  this  non- 
union is,  probably,  the  want  of  apposition  and  of  pressure  of  the  fractured 
surfaces  against  each  other ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  age  and  debility  of 
the  patients ;  the  atrophy  of  the  part  injured  ;  the  imperfect  nourishment  of 
the  upper  fragment,  and  the  general  indisposition  of  bones  covered  with 
synovial  membrane  to  throw  out  callus.* 

Diagnosis. — The  surgeon  should  be  aware  that  a  fall  on  the  hip  is  apt  to 
produce  interstitial  absorption  and  shortening  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  with 
disappearance  of  the  cartilage,  eburnation  of  the  articular  surfaces,  and 
irregular  deposit  of  bone  around  the  cervix  (the  same  series  of  changes 
which  the  part  undergoes  in  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis),  with  shortening  of 
the  limb,  and  wasting  of  the  muscles ;  with  most  of  the  conditions,  in  fact, 
that  follow  a  fracture.  Thus,  the  patient  on  recovering  from  the  immediate 
effects  of  the  injury,  finding  the  limb  lame  and  shortened,  may  accuse  the 
surgeon  of  having  overlooked  a  dislocation  or  fracture.  Of  course  the 
surgeon  must  defend  himself  by  proving  the  absence  of  the  symptoms  of 
these  injuries  immediately  after  the  accident,  and  by  reference  to  authenti- 
cated cases  in  which  the  same  ill  consequences  have  followed  bruises  without 
fracture.* 

TrealmenL — If  the  patient  is  very  old  and  feeble,  it  is  of  no  use  to  sacri- 
fice his  little  remnant  of  health  and  strength,  and  run  the  risk  of  producing 

sloughing  of  the  nates  by  long  confine- 
ment to  bed,  in  the  hope  of  procuring 
union  by  bone.  But  he  should  be  kept 
in  bed  for  a  fortnight,  till  pain  and  ten- 
derness abate ;  with  one  pillow  under 
the  whole  length  of  the  limb,  and  an- 
other rolled  up  and  placed  under  the 
knee.  Then  he  may  get  up  and  sit  in 
a  high  chair,  and  shortly  begin  to  crawl 
about  with  crutches ;  and  in  time  he 
will  regain  a  tolerable  use  of  the  limb, 
especially  if  not  very  corpulent.  The 
sole  of  the  shoe  must  be  made  thick 
enough  to  counteract  the  shortness  of 
the  limb.  It  must  be  added,  that  this 
injury  often  proves  fatal  during  the  first 
three  weeks  from  the  shock  to  the  con- 
stitution, or  from  the  bruises  inflicted 
on  the  limb. 

(2.)  Fracture  external  to  the  capsu- 
lar ligament  is  caused  by  direct  vio- 
lence, such  as  falls  or  blows  on  the  hip, 
by  which  the  neck  of  the  femur  is 
broken  off,  and  driven  into  the  cancellous  structure  of  the  great  trochanter ; 
and  at  the  same  time  one  or  both  trochanters  are  split  through  likewise.  If 
the  cervix  be  firmly  impacted,  and  the  trochanters  are  still  adhering  by  un- 
torn  periosteum,  the  diagnosis  of  this  fracture  presents  obvious  difficulties, 
for  there  is  no  crepitus ;  the  limb  is  shortened,  but  yet  cannot  be  brought  to 

'  [See  tlie  article  by  Dr.  Musseyin  Amer.  Joam.  Med.  Sci.,  for  April  1857  ;  Uamiltou, 
ojK  cit,  p.  355.] 

'  Smith,  op.  cit.  :  Canton,  on  Interstitial  Absorption  of  the  neck  of  the  Femur  from 
Bruise,  &c.     Med.  Oaz.  Aug.  11,  184d. 
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its  nataral  length  by  any  justifiable  amount  of  extension,  and  is  not  so 
everted  nor  so  powerless  as  is  usual  in  fracture  ;  yet  if  the  distance  of  the 
trochanter  from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  be  measured,  it  will  be  found 
less  than  on  the  opposite  side.  If,  however,  this  fracture  be  so  comminuted, 
that  the  cervix  is  not  impacted  in  the  shaft,  the  shortening  and  eversion  are 
well  marked,  and  crepitus  can  be  produced  on  extension  and  rotation. 

(3.)    Oblique  fracture  through  the  Great   Trochanter. — This  accident 
may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  and  is  attended  with  the  following  symp- 

[Fig.  99. 


Fijr.  100. 


Sir  ABiley  Cooper's  apparatus  for  fraetar«  of  trochanter  major.] 

toms  : — The  limb  is  everted,  but  very  little  shortened,  and  the  shaft  of  the 
bone  can  be  felt  widely  separated  from  the  trochanter.  This  fracture  unites 
readily  by  bone  ;  and  the  treatment  required  consists  of 
extension  of  the  limb  by  the  long  splint,  and  a  circular 
girth  with  a  pad,  to  support  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
shaft,  and  keep  the  broken  surfaces  in  apposition. 

(4.)  Fracture  of  the  Epiphysis  of  the  Trochanter 
Major. — The  trochanter  is  sometimes  broken  off  from  the 
femur,  at  the  part  where  it  is  united  by  cartilage,  as  an 
epiphysis  in  youth.  The  diagnosis  is  generally  obscure  ; 
but  we  allude  to  the  accident  in  order  that  the  surgeon 
may  be  aware  of  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence. 
The  part  will  unite  by  ligament. 

(5.)  Fracture  of  the  Femur  just  below  the  Trochanters 
is  liable  to  be  followed  by  great  deformity,  because,  as 
Sir  A.  Cooper  said,  the  upper  fragment  is  tilted  forwards 
by  the  psoas  and  iliacus.  Yet  Mr.  Butcher  has  shown 
that  it  is  generally  the  lower  fragment  which  is  drawn 
upwards  and  outwards.* 

(6.)  Fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  Femur  requires  no 
observations  as  to  its  causes  or  symptoms. 

Treatment. — For  all  cases  of  fractured  thigh,  includ- 
ing those  of  fracture  of  the  cervix,  in  which  the  patient's 
strength  admits  of  a  reasonable  effort  to  procure  union, 
the  long  splint  is  the  best  instrument.  The  common  long 
splint,  known  as  Liston^s,  is  represented  in  the  next  cut. 
It  is  a  narrow  deal  board,  of  a  hand's  breadth  for  an 
adult  but  narrower  and  slighter  for  a  young  person.  It 
should  be  long  enough  to  reach  from  below  the  axilla  to 
four  or  five  inches  below  the  foot.  At  its  upper  end  it  has  two  holes,  and 
at  its  lower  end  two  deep  notches,  with  a  hollow  for  the  outer  ankle. 

First,  the  splint  should  be  thoroughly  well  padded  with  layers  of  blanket. 


CommiDuted  fracture 
of  the  femur;  nuiou 
with  deformity. 


I  Batcher  on  Fractures  of  the  Femur,  Dublin  Quarterly  Joum.  Med.  Sci.  Feb.  1853. 


sion  is  made  by  passing'  a  bandage  repeatedly  mniid  tlic  inst«p  and  ankle, 
and  through  the  notches  at  the  lower  end  of  the  splint;.  Next,  the  splint  is 
thoronghly  secnred  to  the  limb  hy  a  bandage  carried  upwards.  Lostly,  the 
extension,  which  is  to  be  kept  up  by  the  hands  of  assistants  during  this 
process,  is  to  be  maintained  by  means  of  a  perineal  band,  which  is 
round  the  groin,  and  tbrougli  the  holes  at  the  top  of  the  splint. 

The  next  cut  Ehows  an  improred  form  of  the  long  splint,  employed  I 
Mr.  Haytics  Walton.    It  wi!l  be  seen  that  it  does  not  extend  below  the  fo<^l 

Fig.  1U2. 


Waltaa'a  apllul  t«r  trutan  of  ths  llilgk. 

I  and  that  it  has  two  splits  of  unequal  depth,  through  which  tlie  bandage  la 
passe4»  so  as  to  get  a  thorough  purchase  from  the  ankle  (not  from  the  keel 


and  dorsum  of  the  foot),  and  to  keep  the  splint  square  with  the  leg.     Tbfti 
ankle  should  be  well  padded.     For  a  perineal  baud,  Mr.  Walton  recoi 
mends  a  fold  or  two  of  blanket,  or  several  folds  of  flanni-l,  slewed  up  in  oiled- 
silk,  and  having  a  piece  of  stout  tape  tacked  to  each  end. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  galling  of  the  perineal  baud,  and  its  sappoaed 
tendency  to  draw  the  fraetnred  parts  asunder,  Mr.  Fergusson  had  adopted 
the  plan  in  some  coses  of  making  counter  estenaion  fVom  a  strong  stay  of 
jean,  accurately  fitted  to  the  upper  third  of  the  opposite  thigh ;  from  which 
a  Itand  extends  back  and  front  to  the  upper  end  of  the  splint.  This  is  Tcry 
comfortable,  and  obviates  the  necessity  of  tlie  band  round  the  belly,  since  it 
draws  the  splint  lowariU  the  body. 

Mr.  Fergusson  has  devised  a  modification  of  the  straight  splint,  cousirt-. 


^"^1 
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log  of  a  long  iron  bar,  of  the  length  of  the  ordinary  straight  splint ;  the 
upper  half  of  which  can  be  unscrewed  and  removed,  so  as  to  make  it  a  short 
splint,  for  fracture  below  the  knee.  It  has  a  foot-board,  which  can  be 
adapted  to  any  length  or  thickness  of  limb,  and  to  any  portion  of  the  knee 
or  ankle-joint* 

2.  A  second  plan  is  that  of  Pott.'  It  consists  in  laying  the  patient  on 
the  affected  side,  the  thigh  at  right  angles  to  the  trunk,  and  the  knee  bent — 
with  a  many-tailed  bandage  and  four  splints,  applied  between  the  pelvis  and 
trochanter  above,  and  the  knee  below.  The  disadvantages  of  this  plan  are, 
first,  that  the  patient  soon  turns  round  on  his  back,  dragging  the  upper 
fragment  away  from  its  right  place;  and  secondly,  that  the  pressure  on  the 
great  trochanter  may  cause  sloughing.  The  first  evil  may  be  ppevented 
simply  by  watching  the  patient,  and  telling  him  to  turn  round  on  his  belly 
rather  than  on  his  back,  if  he  wishes  to  shift  his  position.  The  second  may 
be  remedied  by  placing  him  on  his  back,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  with  his 
knees  bent  up,  and  supported  by  pillows. 

3.  A  third  plan  of  treatment  is  by  the  fracture-hedy  of  which  the  best 
modification  is  that  of  Mr.  Torry  Hester,  of  Oxford.  The  patient  is  placed 
on  his  back ;  the  thigh  and  knee  bent  up  over  a  double  inclined  plane,  in 
which  position  they  are  kept  immovably.  But  the  whole  bed  is  placed  on 
a  sort  of  hinge,  so  that  the  patient's  trunk  can  be  raised  or  lowered,  without 
causing  any  motion  of  the  hip-joint.' 

4.  The  starched  bandage  may  be  employed  in  fracture  of  the  lower  third. 
If  both  thighs  are  broken,  a  fracture-bed  may  be  employed,  if  the  surgeon 

has  one.* 

(T.)  FrcLcture  of  the  Condyle  into  the  knee-joint  mostly  happens  to  old 
persons,  and  not  unfrequently  proves  fatal. 

[Fractures  of  the  femur  in  this  country  are  generally  treated  by  a  modi- 
fied form  of  what  is  known  as  Desault's  apparatus.  The  chief  objection  to 
this  apparatus  as  originally  contrived  by  Desault  is  the  shortness  of  the 
external  splint,  by  which  the  extending  and  counter-extending  forces  are 
prevented  from  acting  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  limb.  This  difficulty  is 
obiiUkted  by  the  very  simple  modification  which  Dr.  Physick  made  of  the  ap- 
paratus. This  consisted  in  making  the  outer  splint  long  enough  to  extend 
from  the  axilla  to  about  four  inches  beyond  the  sole  of  the  foot,  ana  in 
attaching  to  its  inner  side,  at  about  two  inches  above  its  lower  end,  a  blocf, 
grooved  on  its  inner  margin,  and  broad  enough  to  reach  the  line  of  the 
middle  of  the  foot  (Fig.  104);  the  other  component  parts  of  the  apparatus 
are  the  same  as  are  used  in  Desault's.  The  counter-extending  band  is  best 
made  by  filling  a  narrow  bag  of  muslin,  about  three-fourths  of  a  yard  long, 
firmly  with  bran,  or  oat-chaff,  so  as  to  form  a  cylinder  of  an  inch  in  diameter ; 
to  each  extremity  a  piece  of  strong  tape  should  be  securely  sewed,  for  the 
purpose  of  attaching  the  band  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  splint ;  when 
this  is  applied,  a  piece  of  soft  buckskin  should  be  interposed  between  it  and 
the  skin,  as  a  preventive  of  excoriation  and  chafing.  Extension  is  best 
effected  by  means  of  a  gaiter,  similar  in  shape  to  that  represented  in  the 
annexed  wood-cut  (see  Fig.  105):  it  should  be  made  of  strong  muslin  lined 
with  soft  buckskin,  both  to  be  cut  '^bias,"  so  that  the  gaiter  will  set  smoothly 
to  the  ankle  ;  stout  tapes  should  be  attached  to  its  lower  edge,  one  on  each 
side,  to  make  traction  upon  it  and  to  secure  it  to  the  splint,  and  three  or 

I  Many  forms  and  varieties  of  this  splint  are  mannfAotored  by  Matthews,  of  Portugal 
Street,  Weiss,  and  Savigny. 

«  Pott,  Chirurgical  Works,  toI.  i.  p.  365. 

•  A  New  Method  of  managing  Fractures,  hy  James  Tony  Hester,  1853. 

^  [The  work  of  Dr.  Hamilton  already  referred  to  several  times  contains  the  best 
aooonnt  to  be  found  in  any  treatise,  of  the  treatment  of  fraotnres  of  the  thigh.] 
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four  shorter  tapes  should  be  sewed  to  each  free  margin,  to  tie  the 
gaiter  upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot.  Previous  to  its  appli- 
cation, the  ankle  should  be  bathed  with  whiskey,  or  soap  liniment, 

Fig.  105. 


Gaiter  for  extending  a  fractured  thigh. 

or  spirits  of  camphor,  and  enveloped  smoothly  in  a  pad  of  soft 
carded  cotton ;  then  the  gaiter  should  be  fitted  nicely  to  the  part, 
and  tied.  The  following  plan  may  be  pursued  in  arranging  and 
applying  this  apparatus,  or  that  of  Desault :  place  upon  the  mat- 
tress, and  in  a  position  to  correspond  with  the  fractured  limb,  the 
splint-cloth — a  piece  of  muslin  about  two  yards  long,  and  as  wide 
as  the  length  of  the  inner  splint, — and  upon  this  arrange  the  strips 
of  a  bandage  of  Scultetus ;  then  lay  the  patient  carefully  upon 
the  mattress,  so  that  the  broken  thigh,  previously  divested  of 
clothing,  shall  repose  upon  the  strips  and  the  splint-cloth,  next 
pass  the  perineal  band  under  the  buttock,  and  tie  the  gaiter 
around  the  ankle,  as  before  directed ;  the  limb  being  carefully 
steadied  by  an  assistant,  roll  the  splints  in  the  cloth,  commencing 
at  the  margins,  leaving  only  space  enough  between  each  side  of 
the  limb  and  the  corresponding  splint,  thus  enveloped,  to  admit 
of  the  presence  of  the  junk-bag, — the  long  pad  before  spoken  of. 
(The  proper  rolling  up  of  the  splints  requires  some  time  and 
trouble — they  should  be  tightly  wrapped,  so  that  when  pre^Rire 
f^  is  used  laterally  upon  the  limb,  they  may  not  slip,  and  thus  leave 
1^  a  larger  space  between  them  and  the  leg  than  is  compatible  with 

la  the  accomplishment  of  one  of  the  objects  for  which  they  are  em- 

ployed, viz.,  the  exercise  of  an  equable  and  firm  compression 
upon  the  limb,  by  the  aid  of  the  junk-bags.)  The  splints  being 
thus  prepared  for  use,  extension  and  counter-extension  should  be 
made  by  assistants,  the  one  grasping  the  foot  and  ankle,  and  the  other 
fixing  the  pelvis — by  one  hand  passed  between  the  thigh  and  the  pubes  and 
ischium,  and  the  other  on  the  outside  of  the  hip — while  the  surgeon  co- 
aptatcs  the  fragments  and  adjusts  the  shape  of  the  thigh  ;  he  then  arranges 
the  bandage  of  Scultetus,  and  afterwards  presses  the  junk-bags  and  the  splints 
firmly  against  the  sides  of  the  limb ;  the  counter-extending  and  extending 
bands  should  now  be  tightly  secured  to  their  corresponding  extremities  of 
the  long  splint, — the  tapes  attached  to  the  gaiter  passing  over  the  grooved 
margin  of  the  block,  before  described.  To  secure  the  limb  in  this  a^ust- 
ment,  three  or  four  strips  of  muslin  should  be  passed  underneath  the  appa- 
ratus, at  intervals  along  the  limb,  and  tied  across,  the  knot  being  made  upon 
the  edge  of  one  of  the  splints,  to  prevent  it  slipping ;  and  a  broad  band 
should  likewise  confine  the  upper  part  of  the  long  splint  to  the  side.  It  is 
sometimes  advisable  to  give  additional  support  to  the  foot,  by  tying  a  strip 
of  muslin  around  it,  and  then  pinning  the  ends  to  the  splint-cloth.  An 
arched  frame  of  wire,  or  of  hoop,  should  be  placed  over  the  foot,  to  protect 
it  from  the  pressure  of  the  bedclothes. 


Physick's 
long  splint. 
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The  limb  should  be  placed  oat  from  the  axis  of  the  body,  particularly  in 
those  cases  where  the  fracture  is  at  such  a  point  as  that  the  glutseas  maxi- 
mns  muscle  will  draw  the  upper  fragment  of  bone  outwards. 

It  is  well  to  use  the  bandage  of  Scultetus  during  the  first  few  days  after 
the  injury,  since  it  makes  gentle  and  equable  pressure  upon  the  muscles  of 
the  thigh,  and  assists  somewhat  to  keep  the  fragments  of  the  bone  in  appo- 
sition ;  after  the  first  week  or  ten  days,  however,  it  is  probably  as  well,  or 
better,  to  remove  it,  leaving  the  thigh  exposed  to  the  eye  of  the  surgeon. 

Cold  lotions  should  be  applied  at  any  time,  as  they  may  be  called  for  by 
the  condition  of  the  soft  parts ;  anodyne  liniments  are  sometimes  of  service 
in  allaying  muscular  irritability,  and  in  alleviating  pain  in  the  limb. 

Very  excellent  cures  may  be  eflFected,  undoubtedly,  by  the  use  of  this  ap- 
paratus ;  but  it  is  one  which  demands,  in  its  employment,  the  greatest  care 
and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  attendant.  There  are  some  points  to  which 
the  editor  would  call  particular  notice  : — the  accidents  chiefly  to  be  feared, 
as  directly  connected  with  the  use  of  this  splint,  are,  excoriations  and  sloughs 
upon  the  heel,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  knee,  at  the  prominence  of  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  femur  and  the  corresponding  point  of  the  tibia,  and  in  the 
perineum.  These  are  not  necessary  accompaniments  of  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment now  under  consideration,  and  with  proper  care  they  will  never  occur, 
but  without  great  watchfulness  they  are  exceedingly  likely  to  happen ;  they 
may  be  avoided  in  this  way : — 

The  gaiter  should  be  unbound  daily,  so  long  as  it  is  worn,  and  the  instep, 
ankles  and  heel  carefully  examined.  During  the  first  week,  or  ten  days,  the 
gaiter  should  be  loosened  every  morning  and  evening,  and  these  parts  bathed 
with  whiskey,  or  soap-liniment ;  this  may  be  done  without  in  the  slightest 
degree  deranging  the  fragments  of  bone,  simply  by  turning  up  the  lower 
ends  of  the  junk-bags,  so  as  to  give  room  for  the  introduction  of  the  hand 
between  the  splint  and  the  foot — ^the  strips  which  maintain  the  lateral  pres- 
sure being  securely  tightened.  The  inner  side  of  the  knee  should  be  gently 
rubbed  in  the  same  way,  and  a  little  indentation  should  be  made  in  the  junk- 
bag,  corresponding  with  the  bony  prominences  of  the  femur  and  tibia  at  this 
point.  The  perineal  band  should  be  loosened  daily — the  limb  being  sup- 
ported the  while  by  an  assistant,  and  the  lateral  compression  maintained — 
and  the  parts  upon  which  it  presses  bathed,  as  the  others.  Whenever  the 
apparatus  is  thus  readjusted,  renewed  extension  and  counter-extension 
should  be  made,  and  in  order  that  this  may  be  persevered  in  until  the  end 
of  the  treatment,  it  is  highly  necessary  that  the  splints  shall  be  so  closely 
wrapped  in  the  cloth,  and  shall  approach  the  limb,  on  each  side,  so  nearly, 
as  that  firm  lateral  pressure  may  be  kept  up,  And  thus  the  strain  upon  the 
foot  and  perineum  rendered  very  supportable. 

It  is  advisable,  oftentimes,  to  vary  the  means  by  which  the  extension  and 
counter-extension  are  effected.  Thus,  after  having  used  a  perineal  band  of 
the  dimensions  and  form  above 

recommended,  let  one  be  substi-  Fig.  106. 

tnted  flattened  in  shape  and 
broader,  so  as  to  act  upon  a 
larger  surface,  and  thus  relieve 
that  part  which  has  been  already 
pressed  upon.  So  with  regard 
to  the  gaiter — it  will  occasion- 
ally, perhaps,  be  well  to  substi- 
tute for  this  a  handkerchief 
folded  into  the  cravat-shape,  and  Sxt«iuioo  by  handkerchief. 

applied  so  as  to  press  upon  the 
iiistep  and  the  point  of  the  heel,  the  tails  passing  from  the  sides  of  the  foot, 
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parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  limb  and  reachiag  to  the  extremity  of  the  long 
splint  upon  which  they  are  tied. 

Another  mode  of  making  extension,  and  beyond  comparison  the  best,  ia 
by  means  of  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  which  were  first  employed  for  this 
purpose,  we  betieve,  by  Dr.  Swift,  of  Easton.  A  strip  about  three  inches 
wide,  and  long  enough  to  extend  from  just  below  the  linee  to  twelve  inches 
beyond  the  foot,  should  be  applied  along  each  side  of  the  leg ;  the  ankle, 
including  the  malleoli  and  heel,  having  been  previously  well  wrapped  in 
cotton.  A  roller  shonld  now  be  applied  from  the  toes  to  the  knee,  and  the 
Strips  of  plaster  below  the  foot,  having  been  twisted  into  a  rope,  they  are  to 
be  attached  to  the  extremity  of  the  long  splint.  To  prevent  any  degree  of 
lateral  pressure  upon  the  sides  of  the  foot  and  ankle,  a  piece  of  thin  board, 
longer  than  the  width  of  the  ankle,  and  notched  at  each  extremity,  shoald 
be  placed,  as,  is  directed  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  between  the  twisted  strips  below 
the  bottom  of  the  foot. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  counter-extension,  strips  of  adhesive  plaster 
may  also  be  substituted  with  great  advantage  for  the  ordinary  perineal  band, 
as  in  the  method  recommended  by  Dr.  Gilbert,  and  used  in  the  case  recorded 
by  him  in  the  January  nnmber  of  the  American  Journal  of  Ike  Medical 
Sciences, "for  1851.  Notwithstanding,  however,  every  care  and  attention, 
the  strips  will  occasionally  wrinkle  in  the  groin,  and  thus  irritate  the  part. 
Tory  recently  a  method  of  making  counter-extension  has  been  used,  most 
successfully,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  where  it  was  introduced  by  Dr. 
H.  Lenox  Hodge,  one  of  the  resident  physicians.  The  accompanying  fignre 
represents  this  method  of  effecting  connter-extension,  which  we  think  is  cal- 
culated to  supersede  any  hitherto  brought  into  notice. 

Fig.  107. 


A  bar  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  of  the  shape  exhibited  in  Fig.  108,  is 
fastened  to  the  outer  and  upper  part  of  Physick's  long  splint  by  means  of 
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bolts  with  movable  nuts.  This  bar  mast  be  bent,  to  the  right  or  left,  in 
accordance  with  the  side  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  The  splint  should  be 
wide  enough  to  allow  the  bar  to  pass  clear  of  the  patient's  arm  and  shoul- 
der. A  long  strip  of  adhesive  plaster,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  wide, 
is  applied  from  the  pelvis  in  front  up  and  over  the  shoulder,  leaving  a  small 
loop  at  the  latter  part,  in  which  is  placed  a  small  block ;  the  strip  of  plas- 
ter is  then  continued  down  the  back  and  on  to  the  buttock.  Three  bands 
of  plaster  are  then  passed  completely  round  the  body.  A  tape  is  placed 
over  the  block  of  wood,  attached  in  the  loop  of  the  plaster,  and  tied  to  the 
hook  seen  in  Fig.  108.  The  block  of  wood  is  intended,  like  that  we  use  in 
the  extending  band,  to  keep  the  strips  apart  so  as  to  draw  upon  the  body 
in  parallel  lines,  and  without  wrinkling.  This  apparatus  has  been  tried  in 
three  eases.  In  these  it  was  found  that  continued  and  powerful  extension 
could  be  made  without  causing  pain,  that  the  patient  was  prevented  from 
sitting  up  and  thus  moving  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone,  and  that  extension 
and  counter-extension  were  made  fairly  in  the  same  line.  The  supposed 
objections  to  the  plan  are  that  the  respiration  would  be  impeded,  and  that 
the  plaster  would  soon  loosen  on  the  ever-moving  thorax  and  abdomen. 
As  regards  the  former,  much  greater  constriction  of  the  chest  has  always 
been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  ribs,  even  when  the 
patient  was  up  and  moving  about,  without  causing  any  inconvenience. 
Under  the  support  of  the  circular  bands  the  plaster  is  not  apt  to  loosen,  but 
will  retain  its  hold  perfectly  for  at  least  two  or  three  weeks.  The  materials 
for  this  method  of  counter-extension  are  obtainable  anywhere,  and  may  be 
readily  applied  to  any  of  the  various  modes  of  treating  a  fracture  of  the 
femur  in  the  extended  position. 

If  there  is  any  disposition  to  excoriation  or  sloughing  upon  the  points 
of  the  malleoli,  pressure  should  be  taken  off  from  them,  by  not  allowing 
the  junk-bags  to  extend  so  low  down.  The  same  accident  may  be  pre- 
vented from  occurring  upon  the  point  of  the  heel  by  placing  a  cushion  just 
above  it,  under  the  leg,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  limb  shall  not  fall  upon 
this  point.  The  same  simple  method  may  be  resorted  to  when  a  similar 
accident  threatens  the  hips  or  back, — a  judicious  arrangement  of  pillows 
will  often  obviate  much  mischief,  aided  also  by  stimulating  liniments  applied 
to  the  parts.  When,  in  spite  of  thefee  precautions,  sloughing  does  occur — 
as  it  sometimes  will  in  old  persons,  or  in  those  of  lax  fibre, — all  pressure 
should  be  at  once  withdrawn  from  the  affected  surface,  and  the  separation 
of  the  dead  tissue  aided  by  the  application  of  poultices ;  afterwards  stimu- 
lating washes  should  be  used,  among  the  best  of  which  is  Labarraque's 
solution  of  the  chloride  of  soda,  diluted  with  three  or  four  parts  of  water, 
and  applied  to  the  ulcer  upon  rags,  or,  if  the  slough  has  extended  beneath 
the  skin,  injected  from  a  syringe. 

There  is  one  objection  to  the  employment  of  this  apparatus  of  Desault 
and  Physick  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  thigh,  occurring  particu- 
larly in  the  upper  third  of  the  shaft — (and  the  same  objection  is  applicable 
to  the  treatment  by  extension  in  the  straight  position,  generally) :  it  is 
sometimes  impossible  to  counteract,  by  it,  the  deformity  which  arises  from 
the  powerful  contraction  of  the  iliacus  internus  and  psoas  maguus  muscles, 
which  tilt  up  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment.  When  this  action  is 
but  slight  it  may  be  overcome,  grauually,  by  compression  with  a  splint 
bound  upon  the  anterior  face  of  the  thigh,  or  by  a  compress,  or,  finally,  by  a 
little  elevation  given  to  the  lower  fragment  by  means  of  a  folded  sheet  placed 
beneath  the  thigh,  at  this  point.  But  in  very  athletic  patients  the  muscles 
in  question  may  contract  too  powerfully,  and  then  these  means  will  fail ;  if 
the  straight  splints  are  retained,  a  permanent  deformity  will  ensue  and  the 
limb  will  be  always  weak,  in  consequence  of  the  imperfect  apposition  of  the 
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fragments.     In  anch  cases  as  these,  the  doable  inclined  plane  should  be 
gnbstituted  for  the  other  apparatos. 

The  fracture-bed  most  generally  nsed  in  this  country  is  one  invented  by 
Jenks,  and  here  represented.     The  most  complete  and  QuiTcrBally  applicable 


Fig.  109. 


of  all,  according  to  Dr.  Hamilton,  is  that  of  Daniels,  for  the  constrnction 
and  UAe  of  which  we  mnst  refer  the  reader  to  his  work,  already  cited,  page 
429.  We  have  recently  become  acquainted  with  a  bed,  which  ha.s  this 
striking  advantage  over  all  others,  that  the  patient  himself  is  not  lifted  up, 
but  he  remains  still  while  the  floor  of  the  bed  descends.  It  was  the  in- 
vention of  a  wagon-maker,  who  invented  it  while  laid  up  himself  with  a 
broken  limb. 

There  are  several  contrivances  that  can  readily  be  adjnst«d  to  an  ordinary 
bedstead ;  among  which  we  may  point  out  that  of  Dr.  Hewson,  described 
in  the  Amer.  Jonrn,  Med.  Set.  for  July,  1858 : — 

A  board  (A  B,  Fig.  110),  15  or  18  inches  broad,  and  of  sufficient  length, 
is  to  be  substituted  for  three  or  fonr  of  the  slats  forming  the  bottom  of  the 
bedstead.  The  ends  of  this  board  (A  and  B)  should  be  cut  so  as  to  fit  in 
the  mortises  originally  made  in  the  sides  of  the  bedstead  for  the  slats.  In 
the  centre  of  this  board  there  should  be  an  oval  hole  (C)  10  by  1  inches — 
its  long  diameter  corresponding  to  the  length  of  the  bedstead.  To  the 
upper  and  lower  borders  of  this  board  there  should  be  secured  strips,  DE 
nnd  FG.  extending  between  the  sides  of  the  bedstead.  These  strips  should 
have  grooves  near  their  lower  borders,  and  running  their  full  length  as  seen 
on  FG  for  the  tray  containing  the  tedpan  to  slide  in.  They  (the  strips) 
should  have  a  depth  sufficient  to  make  the  plane  of  these  grooves  below  the 
plane  of  the  sides  of  the  bedstead.  To  the  bottom  of  the  board  (sobstitnted 
for  the  slats)  there  is  to  be  hinged  a  trap-door,  H,  to  which  an  oval  and 
somewhat  conical  pad  is  to  be  secured.  This  door  should  have  a  length 
equal  to  a  little  over  one-fourth  the  width  of  the  bedstead,  and  a  breadth 
of  twelve  inches.  It  may  be  made  of  one  inch  stuff,  and  should  then  have 
secured,  at  equal  distances  on  its  under  surface,  two  or  three  strips  an  inch 
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broad,  and  vith  a  depth  snfficieot  to  bring  their  lower  enrface  (when  the 
door  is  shut  up),  on  a  level  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  grooTes  iu  the  aide- 
pieces,  or  the  upper  surface  of  the  tray.  These  strips  should  terminate  in  a 
cross-piece  at  the  far  end  of  the  door,  and  this  la^  piece  shonld  estend  an 
inch  on  either  side  beyond  the  door. 

Fig.  XIO. 


\  J 

^ 

A  tray  (Fig.  Ill)  of  snfBcient  width  to  slide  in  the  grooves  of  DE  and 
FO,  Fig.  110,  should  be  made  of  one  inch  stuff,  and  have  a  length  equal  to 
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five-eighths  the  width  of  the  bedstead.  This  tray  should  have  in  it  an  oval 
hole  10  by  7  inches  for  the  pan,  and  a  square  hole  fully  equal  in  length  and 
breadth  to  the  door,  save  at  the  end  near  the  hole  for  the  pan — here  this 
square  opening  should  be  increased  in  width  by  the  removal  from  either 
corner  of  a  piece  1  in.  by  2^  in.,  so  as  to  allow  the  jutting  ends  of  the 
cross-piece  attached  to  the  door  to  fall  through  as  the  pan  is  pushed  towards 
the  hole  in  the  bed,  or  to  rise  up  above  the  tray  when  it  is  desired  to  remove 
the  pan  and  replace  the  plug.  To  close  up  the  door,  and  thus  replace  the 
plug  in  the  mattress,  without  any  friction  or  jarring,  a  wooden  roller  of  2^ 
inches  diameter  should  be  secured  to  the  under  surface  of  the  tray  at  the 
far  end  of  the  square  opening,  and  at  such  a  distance  from  the  notches 
for  tlie  escape  of  the  cross-piece  of  the  trap-door,  as  will  be  equal  to  two- 
thirds  the  length  of  the  door.  The  tray  is  to  be  moved  by  a  handle  attached 
to  it  by  a  pivot. 

For  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  attendant  from  pushing  or  pulling  the 
tray  too  far  in  either  direction,  stops  should  be  provided,  such  as  are  indi- 
cated at  DE  and  FG,  Thus,  at  DE^  there  is  a  strip  extending  between 
the  cleats,  which  will  check  the  tray  in  that  direction  by  the  roller  striking 
against  it.  Then  the  tray  cannot  be  drawn  out  too  far  by  the  two  little 
points  on  the  bottom  of  the  tray,  at  /  and  K,  infringing  on  the  stops  indi- 
cated at  E  and  C. 

These  last  checks  allow  of  the  tray  being  drawn  out  sufficiently  far  from 
beneath  the  bed  for  the  removal  of  the  pan,  and  when  the  tray  is  drawn  out 
this  far,  the  trap-door  is  supported  up  in  its  place  by  the  jutting  ends  of  the 
cross-piece  resting  on  the  distant  end  of  the  tray.  These  jutting  ends  con- 
tinue to  support  the  door,  as  the  tray  is  pushed  in,  until  it  is  pushed  so  far 
as  to  bring  the  notches,  in  the  square  opening,  beneath  these  ends,  when  all 
support  is  removed  from  the  door,  and  it  falls  rapidly  by  its  own  weight ; 
then,  by  continuing  to  push  the  tray  inwards,  the  pan  is  brought  beneath 
the  opening  in  the  bed. 

A  hole  should  be  made  in  the  mattress  to  correspond  with  that  in  the 
board.  It  should  be  oval,  and  measure  10  by  6  inches  on  the  upper  surface. 
The  far  side  of  this  hole  (from  the  hinges  of  the  door)  should  be  bevelled  so 
that  it  will  measure  in  the  lower  surface  10  by  7  inches.  To  prevent  the 
weight  of  the  patient  pressing  the  mattress  over  into  this  opening,  the  edge 
of  the  hole  in  the  board  should  be  bound  round  with  tin,  jutting  1^  inch 
above  its  upper  surface. 

The  apparatus  will  work  best  when  the  hinges  of  the  door  are  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  hole^ — and  the  plug  placed  as  near  as  it  can  be  to  the  free 
end  of  the  door.  The  plug  will  thus  be  made  to  describe  the  arc  of  the 
largest  circle  possible  in  the  swinging  of  the  door,  and  will  therefore  not 
require  to  be  bevelled  as  much  as  it  would  if  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  door, 
and  the  door  hinged  nearer  to  the  opening.  The  bevelling  of  the  plug  and 
of  the  hole  in  the  mattress  is  only  required  on  one  side — the  side  towards 
the  handle  of  the  tray — and  if  this  bevelling  is  made  to  correspond  with  the 
arc  of  the  circle  described  by  the  upper  and  far  edge  of  the  plug,  the  plug 
will  fit  with  great  accuracy  in  the  opening.  This  plug  should  be  secured 
firmly  to  the  door  either  by  being  tacked  to  it,  or  fastened  by  tapes  passed 
throuj^h  holes  provided  for  the  purpose.] 

XII. — Fracture  op  the  Patella  may  be  of  two  kinds,  according  as  it 
is  caused,  (1,)  by  muscular  action,  or,  (2,)  by  direct  violence. 

1.  Fracture  of  the  Patella  by  Muscular  Action  generally  occurs  thus  : 
A  person  is  in  danger  of  falling,  perhaps  from  missing  a  step  in  going  down 
stairs,  or  from  missing  his  footing  after  a  leap.  The  knee  is  bent,  and  the 
patella  drawn  up ;  and  then  a  sudden  contraction  of  the  rectus  snaps  it 
across.     The  aymptouis  experienced  by  the  patient  are,  the  feeling  as  of  a 
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blow  or  Endden  snap,  and  inability  to  straighten  the  koee.  The  sargeon,  on 
examination,  Gods  a  chink  between  the  broken  parts,  into  which  he  can  preu 
hia  finger,  and  which  is  increased  by  landing  the  knee. 

This,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  one  of  the  fractares  in  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  produce  reunion  by  bone,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of 
bringing  the  broken  surfaces  into  exact  apposition.  And  not  only  so,  but 
even  when  the  patient's  recovery  is  considered  complete,  the  fragments  are 
apt  to  be  left  in  a  state  of  very  wide 
separation  ;  the  power  of  the  extensors, 
and.  consequently,  of  straightening  the 
knee,  and  of  keeping  it  straight,  is  less- 
ened or  almost  lost,  and  the  patient  is 
not  only  lame,  but  in  constant  danger  of 
falling,  and  of  again  rupturing  the  con- 
nection between  the  fragments,  or  else 
of  breaking  the  opposite  patella. 

The  exact  pathology  of  this  accident 
has  been  very  minutely  studied  by  Mr. 
William  Adams,  who  has  shown,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  fragments  may  bo 
nnited  by  true  ligamentous  substance,  a 
firm  mass  of  new  tissne,  generally  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long,  and  pass- 
ing between  the  broken  surfaces.  Tbia 
is  represented  in  the  diagram  a  (next 
page);  and  if  the  ligament  is  short,  the 
cure  is  a  good  one. 

But.  in  the  second  place,  Mr.  "W. 
Adams  has  shown  that  in  the  cases  in 
which  the  patient  recovers  with  wide 
separation  of  the  fragments  (and  in 
some  cases  this  is  so  much  as  four  or 
five  inches),  there  is  no  ligamentous 
union  at  all;    but   the  fragments  are     -■■-*■---■---- •-■■■■■^-■-•■.--■■■~'j'-''-~ 

,      ,     .  .    !         .,  1       .u  VI.  "•"■    Th«  wtond  lima,  (he  Itnb  wu  Uld  In 

merely  held  together  by  the   subcuta-  u,«,jpo,iiionwiihoiiib.nii*get.  ThsmBii 

neous  fascia  in  a  thickened  condition.  i>  hen  ihswn:-^ThenpiHrft>Bn»Dt  high  d|i 

So  that  what  is  commonly  called  anion  '"  f™ni  of  iho  bmar ;  tho  iow«r  om  dowa  in 

by  along  ligament  is  in  reality  no  union  *"<••* «"^'  "w.;  ih<pswerof  nundiuKtha 

gj  ^]|  J''"  '"'■     "hen  Iha  koM  t>  b«Dt,  u  tn  Iha 

The  conditions  under  which  thisfailure  ^ith  th*  tkin  tighiif  urMehtd  dim  th«m. 
of  union  occurs  are  shown  in  the  dia- 
gram. In  the  first  place,  wide  separation  of  the  fragments  renders  union 
Tery  unlikely.  But,  in  addition,  at  b  and  c  is  shown  the  tendency  which  the 
fragments  have  to  become  everted.  Then  if  the  fascia  folds  over,  and  ad- 
heres to  one  of  the  fractured  surfaces,  as  at  o,  or  to  both,  as  at  b,  union  be- 
comes physically  impossible ;  and  the  fascia,  somewhat  thickened,  is  the  only, 
and  a  very  inadequate  bond  of  anion. 

In  the  treatment  there  are  three  indications.  First,  to  place  the  patient 
in  such  a  poaiiion  that  the  muscles  which  tend  to  draw  the  fragments  asunder 
may  be  relaxed.  For  this  purpose,  the  patient's  trunk  should  be  somewhat 
raised  in  a  half-sitting  position,  and  the  injured  limb,  with  a  well-padded 
long  straight  splint  behind  it,  should  also  be  somewhat  raised,  but  not  enough 
to  ttretch  the  hamstring  musclea. 

Secondly,  to  bring  the  fVactured  surfaces  into  as  close  apposition  as  pos- 
sible.    In  some  cases  there  is  so  little  separation,  that  no  apparatus  is 
required.     In  others,  it  suffices  to  place  a  simple  pad,  or  strap,  or  bandage 
17 
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above  the  npper,  and  another  beneath  the  lower  fj-agment,  and  to  draw  them 
together  b;  lougitudiaal  straps  paesiDg  between.     The  same  end  maj  per- 
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hapa  be  gained  hj  a  fignre-of-8  bandage.  A.  leather  strap  may  be  fastened 
ronnd  the  limb,  just  above  the  patella,  and  a  tape  passing  from  each  side 
of  this  may  be  fastened  to  a  slipper  on  the  foot.  Or  an  attempt  may  be 
mode  with  a  starched  bandage,  applied  from  the  foot  to  the  middle  of  the 
thigh,  and  pressing  above,  bat  not  upon  the  patella. 

But  in  all  snch  apparatus  there  are  two  difficulties ;  that  they  are  liable 
to  cause  the  fractured  surfaces  to  be  tilted  ap,  as  in  diagram  B;  and  that 
they  may  pall  upon  the  skin,  and  not  the  bone,  and  so  may  packer  in  the 
skin  between  the  fragments,  and  so  do  more  harm  than  good. 

The  formidable-looking  instrument  here  depicted  (Fig.  114)  was  devised 
by  M.  Malgaignc,  in  order  to  hold  the  fragments  firmly  together.  Two  of  the 
hooks  are  fixed  into  the  tendon  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  bone,  and  two  into 
the  lower,  and  they  can  be  brought  and  kept  in  appositiou  by  the  screw. 
They  cannot  penetrate  the  bone,  nor  wound  the  joint.  They  may  be  kept 
in  six  weeks,  to  insure  bony  union.  Malgaignc  had  treated  (1853)  about 
eleven  patients,  producing  bony  onion,  and  no  bad  results. 

Thirdly,  inflammation  must  be  sedulously  prevented  if  po^ible.  If  it 
comes  on,  it  must  be  removed  by  leeches,  cold  lotions,  or  warm  fomenta- 
tions, and  purgatives;  and  no  constricting  apparatus  should  be  applied 
during  this  condition. 

In  such  a  case  as  that  depicted  and  described  at  p  251,  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  Rcrupe  of  the  aponeurotic  membrane,  which  adheres  to  the  broken 
surfaces,  by  subcutaneous  section,  and  then  to  apply  the  hooks,* 

8.  Fracture  by  direct  violence  is  generally  comminuted ;  perhaps  longi- 
tndiual.  There  is  usually  much  inflammation,  and  not  much  separation  of 
fragments :  so  that  position  and  bandages  suffice,  after  inflammation  has  been 
sulidued. 

'  See  Hr.  W.  AdkmB's  paper  in  rkthological  Trknuctiona,  to:,  ii.  p.  254.  Tlie  aiithnr 
has  to  elpreSH  liia  obligBtioiii  lo  Mr.  AitnmB  for  allowing  him  to  cooB'jlt  lome  Tiloable 
US.S..  inclaiUnjc  »  letter  Iroai  M.  Mnlgaigne. 

*  [See  Hamilton,  op.  cit.  p.  442.] 
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Fig.  115. 


8.  Compound  Fracture-of  the  boee-joint  will  require  ezciBion  or  ampn- 
tation,  if  the  skin  is  very  mach  torn,  or  the  bones  comminated ;  and  ampa- 
tstion  if  the  popliteal  vessels  are  iojared  like- 
wise. If  the  vessels  are  entire,  the  bone  not 
commiDUted,  nor  the  skin  torn  away,  an  effort 
may  be  made  to  save  the  limb. 

XIII.  Feactubeb  of  the  Leo. — The  ordi- 
nary fractnres  of  the  leg  may  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  careful  examination.  There  are 
several  methods  of  treatment. 

(1.)  By  the  common  spliTUa. — The  injured 
leg  being  laid  on  its  oQter  side,  the  fracture  is 
reduced  by  extension  from  the  knee  and  ankle. 
Then  a  many-tailed  bandage  is  applied  by 
some  sargeons  after  the  manner  represented 
in  Pig.  116,  This  bandage  is  easily  made 
thus : — ^take  a  piece  of  roller,  long  enough 
to  reach  from  the  knee  to  the  foot,  and  to 
overlap  about  one-third  of  the  leg  besides. 
Cut  another  roller  into  pieces,  and  lay  them 

across  the  first  at  right  angles,  in  sach  a  manner  that  each  shall  overlap 
one'third  of  the  preceding  one ;  these  transverse  pieces  (which  should  be 

Kg.  116, 
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half  as  long  again  as  the  circumference  of  that  part  of  the  leg  which  they 
are  to  encircle)  are  to  be  stitched  to  the  longitudinal  one,  and  then  the 
bandage  is  ready  for  use.  One  splint,  well  padded,  should  be  applied  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  limb  ;  another  to  the  inner  side ;  and  if  there  is  any  pro- 
jection of  either  fragment,  it  should  be  kept  in  its  place  by  a  third  slight 
splint  to  the  shin.  The  outer  splint  should  hare  a  foot-piece,  which  should 
be  carefully  padded  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  foot  from  turning 
either  inwards  or  outwards,  especially  the  latter.  There  is  a  very  useful 
rale,  which  should  be  attended  to  in  all  cases  of  injnry  below  the  knee  ;  it  is, 
to  keep  the  great  toe  in  a  tlraight  line  with  the  inner  edge  of  the  palella. 

(2.)  By  the  Macintyre's  leg  splint,  or  some  of  the  numberless  varieties  of 
it  in  existence,  as  improved  by  Mr.  Liston  and  other  sni^eons.  The  fol- 
lowing cnt  represents  it  as  applied  to  a  patient  of  Mr.  Fergnsson's  in  the 
King's  College  Hospital,  with  a  compound  fracture,  which  ia  left  uncovered 
by  the  bandages.  It  is  straightened  oat  by  means  of  the  screw  ander  the 
knee,  as  Mr.  Fergnsson  prefers  the  straight  position  in  almost  all  cases  of 
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fracture  of  the  lower  eztremitf.     Before  its  application  it  must  be  made  to 
correspond  to  the  length  of  the  soand  limb,  and  must  be  well  padded. 


(3.)  By  the  very  conTenient  side-splint  of  Mr.  Fergosson's,  described  in 
a  preceding  page.  This  may  be  applied  either  on  the  inner  or  onter  side, 
according  to  circnmBtancea. 


ipllBt  In  tnaon  of  Ihe  leg.) 


(4.)  By  ihe  junks. — This  very  simple  but  efficient  contrivance  consists  of 
a  piece  of  old  sheeting,  with  a  bundle  of  reeds  rolled  together  from  either 
end.  But  it  is  more  easy  to  comprehend  it  from  seeing  it  once  than  from  a 
page  oF  description. 

(5.)  By  Ihe  starched  bandage. — In  simple  cases  of  fracture  of  the  leg, 
the  patient  may  be  permitted  to  leave  his  bed  at  the  end  of  a  week,  with  the 
fracture  supported  by  the  starched  apparatus.  When  this  has  become  drj-, 
the  patient  may  get  up,  and  moye  to  his  chair  or  sofa  with  crutches,  but  the 
foot  must  be  suspended  from  his  neck  by  a  sling ;  and  he  must  be  particn- 
lariy  cautioned  not  to  attempt  to  move  it  by  its  own  efforts. 

Lastly.  In  all  cases  of  fracture  of  the  leg,  it  is  a,  good  plan  to  suspend,  or 
awinf^  the  injured  part,  by  means  of  Dr.  Salter's  or  some  similar  apparatus. 
It  is  not  only  more  comfortable  for  the  patient,  but  it  allows  of  the  use  of 
the  bed-pan,  with  much  less  risk  of  disturbing  the  fracture.' 

For  FBACTUBE   OF   THE   HEAD   OF  THE   TiBIA   INTO   THB  KNBS-JOINT  thc 

treatment  is  the  same  as  for  fracture  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur.  The 
limb  should  be  placed  straight,  so  that  the  end  of  the  femnr  may  act  as  a 
splint,  and  keep  the  broken  parts  in  their  places.  The  whole  limb  should 
be  raised,  so  as  to  relax  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  knee  ;  and  this  should 
be  done  in  all  cases  of  fracture  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  (for  which, 
consequently,  the  treatment  by  splints,  with  the  knee  bent,  is  inapplicable). 
Pasteboard  splints  and  starched  bandages  should  be  applied  to  keep  the 
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joint  motionleBB ;  bnt  they  shoald  not  cover  the  froDt  of  the  knee.     Passive 
motion  should  be  commenced  in  about  fire  weeks. 


MIer'a  cndle  for  rnclond  lr\i.-\ 


Fractubs  op  thi  lowkb  end  of  tbb  Fibula,  about  three  inches  above 
the  ankle-joint,  is  not  an  nncomroon  accident,  and  may  be  caused  by  twista 
of  the  foot,  or  by  jumping  ou  uneven  ground. 

Fractube  of  the  internal  Malleoldb  may  occnr  in  Fig- 120. 

the  same  way ;  and  one  of  the  other  of  these  fractures  com- 
monly accompanies  dislocation  of  the  ankle. 

Treaimeiit. — They  may  be  treated  either  with  the  band- 
age and  two  splints,  or  with  Macintyrc's  splint,  or  with 
Fergnsson's  side-splint,  or  with  Dupuytren's,  which  is  a  di- 
minutive of  the  long  straight  splint,  represented  in  Fig.  101. 
It  is  to  be  well  padded,  and  applied  to  the  side  opposite  the 
fracture ;  bnt  it  is  not  so  easy  to  keep  the  foot  in  a  proper 
position  with  this  as  with  the  other  apparatos. 

The  surgeon  will  oft«n  find  oue  or  more  bags  of  sand 
most  convenient  auxiliaries  in  keeping  fractures  of  the  leg 
in  proper  position.  They  may  be  used  both  to  lay  the 
broken  limb  upon,  and  also  to  put  on  either  side  to  prevent 
the  limb  from  rolling.  This  substance  is  so  ponderous  and 
devoid  of  elasticity  that  it  steadily  retains  whatever  position 
is  given  to  it. 

Compound  fractures  of  the  leg  are  to  be  treated  on  the 
principles  already  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  compound 
fracture  in  general.  [As  was  stated  by  Dr.  Sargent  in  the 
previous  edition  of  this  work,  the  simplest  and  most  con- 
venient apparatus  for  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  leg 
is  tha /racture-box.  It  is  composed  of  a  horizontal  plane 
of  board  extending  from  a  little  above  the  knee  to  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  where  a  piece  rather  longer  than  the  foot,  and 
of  the  some  width  as  the  other  plane,  is  firmly  secured  to  it 
at  right  angles :  side-pieces,  also  made  of  wood,  six  or  seven 
inches  wide,  and  of  the  same  length  as  the  bdttom-piece,  are  connected  with 
the  latter  by  hinges.  To  apply  this  apparatus  to  the  treatment  of  fractures 
of  the  leg,  open  ^e  sides  of  tlie  box,  and  place  a  pillow  upon  it,  soft  enough 
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Fig.  121. 


Box  for  fractare  of  the  leg. 


Fig.  122. 


to  adapt  itself  well  to  the  inequalities  of  the  leg ;  then,  haying  reduced  the 
fracture,  secure  the  foot  to  the  foot-board  by  a  strip  of  bandage  and  close 

the  sides  of  the  box,  more  or  less  tightly, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  limb 
and  the  degree  of  pressure  requisite  to 
retain  the  fragments  of  the  bones  in 
apposition ;  the  sides  are  then  secured 
by  strips  of  muslin.  If  the  pillow  alone 
is  insufficient  to  exert  the  requisite 
pressure,  compresses  should  be  used  in 
addition,  and  these  should  be  so  placed 
as  that  the  pressure  may  bear  upon 
those  particular  points  where  they  are 
most  needed.  Thus  the  proper  shape 
of  the  limb  may  be  easily  preserved, 
being  made  more  or  less  curved  by  the 
action  of  the  pillow  and  compresses. 
In  this  .  manner  some  of  the  most 
marked  deformities  may  be  obviated. 

The  shape  of  the  sound  leg  should 
be  compared  daily  with  that  of  the 
broken  one,  and  any  deviation  from  the 
proper  line  in  the  latter  should  be  recti- 
fied in  the  manner  pointed  out.  The 
foot  should  be  kept  upright  against  the 
foot-board,  the  heel  supported  by  the 
pillow,  and  an  additional  pad  if  neces- 
sary. If  there  be  any  signs  of  excoria- 
tion or  sloughing  on  the  heel,  or  mal- 
leoli, pressure  should  be  immediately 
removed  from  these  points,  and  brought 
to  bear  upon  others,  and  the  surface  protected  by  simple  cerate,  or  stimu- 
lated by  frictions  with  spirits  of  camphor,  soap  liniment,  &c.  &c.  Care  is 
requisite  lest  the  foot  fall  below  its  proper  line,  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  sound  leg  ;  to  obviate  this  liability  to  displacement  of  the  lower  frag- 
ment, a  pad  of  cotton  should  be  placed  under  the  heel. 

The  advantages  of  the  fracture-box  are  evident ;  it  is  perfectly  secure ; 
very  simple  in  its  construction ;  fully  capable  of  retaining  in  place  the  frag- 
ments of  the  bones,  in  the  vast  majority  of  fractures  of  the  leg,  and  it  leaves 
the  limb  always  open  to  inspection,  and  for  the  application  of  local  remedies. 
In  very  many  cases  of  this  fracture,  it  is  necessary  or  advisable  to  employ 
sedative  lotions ;  one  of  the  best  of  these  is  the  solution  of  the  acetate  of 
lead  ;  an  objection  to  this,  however,  is  that  in  many  persons  it  irritates  the 
skin  too  much,  and  in  all  it  is  apt  to  leave  a  deposition  of  the  salt  upon  the 
surface,  which  is  sometimes  the  source  of  irritation.  When  any  liquid  ap- 
plication is  made,  or  any  other  dressing  which  may  soil  the  pillow,  a  piece 
of  soft  oil-cloth  should  be  spread  upon  the  latter,  before  the  leg  is  placed  in 
the  box. 

The  same  apparatus  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  compound 
fractures  of  the  leg,  particularly  when,  as  was  first  recommended  by  Dr.  J. 
R.  Barton,  of  this  city,  bran  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  pillow  employed 
in  cases  of  simple  fracture.  The  fracture-box  has  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
the  bran  laid  upon  the  bottom  of  it,  to  afford  a  soft  resting-place  for  the 
leg ;  the  leg  is  placed  upon  it,  the  form  of  the  limb  adjusted  as  well  as  pos- 
sible, the  foot  is  properly  attached  to  the  foot-board;  then  the  sides  of  the 
box  are  closed,  and  the  box  itself  filled  with  bran.     The  requisite  degree  of 
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lateral  pressure  can  generally  be  gained  by  packing  the  bran  pretty  firmly 
opposite  particular  parts  of  the  leg  ;  and  in  addition,  a  few  strips  of  adhe- 
sive plaster  may  be  drawn  around  the  limb  at  the  point  of  fracture,  without 
closing  the  wound  entirely,  or  materially  interfering  with  the  ready  exit  of 
the  pus.  Thus  the  leg  is  imbedded  in  the  midst  of  a  substance  which  ab- 
sorbs at  once  the  discharged  matters ;  which  diminishes  the  unpleasant 
fetor,  by  secluding  the  pus  from  the  action  of  the  air ;  which  is  itself  clean, 
light,  and  cool,  and  which  is  easily  renewed.  It  will  be  found,  moreover,  to 
be  the  most  effectual  mode  of  preventing  the  deposition  of  the  ova  of  flies 
and  other  insects  which,  in  our  warm  summers,  become  developed  in  the 
wound,  and  are  the  source  of  great  inconvenience  and  annoyance. 

The  disposition  to  the  formation  of  abscesses  at  points  remote  from  the 
wound  is  often  met  with  in  compound  fractures  of  the  leg.  When  formed, 
they  should  be  opened  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  matter  confined  between 
the  point  of  incision  and  the  original  wound  by  a  few  strips  of  the  bandage 
of  Scultetus  laid  above  the  seat  of  abscess,  or  below  it,  as  the  case  may  be.] 

XIV.  Fractures  op  the  Foot  will  often  be  attended  with  so  much  other 
mischief  as  renders  amputation  expedient.  But  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  save  part  of  it ;  especially  the  ball  of  the  great  toe.  Pasteboard  splints 
and  other  contrivances  must  be  used  to  preserve  the  proper  position ;  and 
if  matter  forms,  there  should  be  no  delay  in  freely  dividing  the  dense  fasciae 
of  the  foot,  to  let  it  escape. 

The  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis  may  be  broken  by  the  action  of  the  mus- 
cles attached  to  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  patella  and  olecranon,  and 
like  these  parts  will  probably  unite  only  by  ligament.  The  treatment  mast 
be  the  same  as  that  of  ruptured  tendo  Achillis. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

DISEASES  AND   INJURIES  07  THE   JOINTS. 
SECTION  I. — ^THE  SYNOVIAL  MEMBRANE. 

I.  Acute  Inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane  (or  st/novitis)  may 
be  produced  by  local  or  by  constitutional  causes.  The  former  are,  blows, 
strains,  mechanical  injuries,  and  especially  penetrating  wounds.  The  latter 
are,  exposure  to  cold,  and  the  rheumatic,  gouty,  syphilitic,  mercurial,  and 
sometimes  the  gonorrhoeal  poisons.  It  very  seldom  attacks  young  children. 
The  joint  most  frequently  affected  is  the  knee. 

Symptoms. — In  the  most  acute  form,  the  symptoms  are  severe  aching  pain 
in  the  joint,  aggravated  by  the  slightest  motion  ;  great  swelling  occurring 
very  soon  after  the  pain ;  redness  and  tenderness  of  the  skin  ;  and  fever, 
which  is  often  violent  and  alarming. 

The  swelling  is  peculiar,  and  is  distinctive  of  the  disease.  It  is  occasioned 
by  a  rapid  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  synovial  cavity ;  and,  consequently,  if 
the  joint  is  superficial,  it  fluctuates  freely.  It  is  always  most  prominent  at 
the  points  where  the  joint  is  least  covered  by  ligament,  and,  consequently, 
the  shape  of  the  joint  is  always  altered.  When  the  knee  is  affected,  the 
patella  is  protruded  forwards,  and  there  is  a  great  fulness  at  each  side  of  it, 
and  at  the  lower  and  front  part  of  the  thigh.  In  the  elbow,  the  swelling  is 
most  distinct  above  the  olecranon,  and  in  the  hip  and  shoulder  there  is  a 
general  fulness  of  the  surrounding  parts. 
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[Another  STiDptom  which  Ghontd  not  be  left  nnDOticed,  and  which  is  alwaya 
present  in  acnte  inflammation  of  a  joint,  where  eCTnsion  takes  place  rapidl7, 
is  a  pecnliar  position  assumed  b;  the  affected  limb,  and  which  cannot  be 
changed  without  giving  the  patient  excruciating  pain.  U.  Bonnet  has 
shown  that  the  capacity  of  the  articular  cavities  varies,  according  to  the 
different  moTementB  which  are  executed  by  the  articulation,  and  when  after 
death  a  liquid  is  thrown  into  a  joint  so  as  to  distend  it,  certain  positions  are 
always  observed.  So  in  inflammation  of  a  joint,  when  the  accumulation  of 
liquid  is  very  great,  it  reacts  on  the  capsule,  and  the  limb  takes  that  positioD 
in  which  the  articular  cavity  has  the  greatest  capacity ;  in  inflammation  of 
the  knee,  for  example,  the  leg  is  flexed ;  in  inflammation  of  the  hip-joint, 
there  is  flexion  and  abduction  of  the  thigh.  (See  Bonnet's  Traiti  dea 
Maladies  Articulaireg,  vol.  i.  p.  50.)] 

Prognoais. — This  disease  is  mnch  more  serious  when  it  aflfects  one  joint 
solely,  and  more  particularly  when  it  arises  from  local  injury  (especially  a 
penetrating  wound),  than  when  it  affects  many  joints,  and  arises  from  con- 
stitutional disorder.  The  danger  to  life  in  any  case  will  be  proportionate  to 
the  severity  of  the  febrile  symptoms,  and  the  rapidity  and  sharpness  of  the 
pulse  ;  delirium,  or  typhoid  symptoms,  show  great  peril. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  slight  cases  the  synovial  membrane  is  reddened, 
and  the  joint  contains  a  quantity  of  turbid  serum.  In  very  severe  cases  the 
membrane  suppurates  rapidly,  and  the  cartilage  entirely  ulcerates.  In  other 
severe,  but  more  protacted  cases,  the  membrane  becomes  thickened,  pulpy, 
and  highly  vascular;  grannlations  form  on  its  surface  and  projects  like 
fringes  into  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  and  at  the  same  time  the  cartilage 
ulcerates. 

IVeaiment. — In  alt  cases  arising  from  injury,  the  joint,  or  rather  the  whole 
limb  should  be  conliued  by  a  S])lint,  so  as  to  keep  it  perfectly  motionless. 

Fig.  123. 


This  is  indispensable ;  for  the  joint  cannot  be  kept  motionless  without  it. 
The  best  splint  is  very  thick  leather  or  pasteboard,  which  admits  of  being 
easily  adapted  to  the  surface  of  the  joint  when  softened  in  warm  water;  but, 
during  the  acute  stage,  a  long  wooden  splint,  properly  padded,  shonld  be 
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arranged  so  that  it  may  be  fastened  to  the  limb  at  some  distance  above  and 
below,  and  so  that  it  may  not  tonch  the  joint  itself.  If  the  knee  is  the  part 
affected,  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  bent  on  the  thigh,  or  if  it  is 
already  bent,  it  should  be  brought  as  nearly  straight  as  possible.  The  other 
measures  are  leeches  in  abundance  to  the  joint,  or  cupping  near  it ;  ice, 
evaporating  lotions,  or  warm  poppy  fomentations,  according  to  the  patient's 
choice ;  a  good  dose  of  calomel,  followed  by  saline  purgatives,  till  the  mo- 
tions are  no  longer  dark  and  offensive  :  the  treatment  should  be  commenced 
by  thorough  purgation ;  then  opiates  at  night  to  relieve  pain.  A  warm 
poultice  of  chamomile  flowers,  boiled  till  they  are  quite  soft,  or  bran  poultice, 
sprinkled  with  laudanum ;  or  cotton  wool  covered  with  oiled  silk,  will  gene- 
rally be  found  more  soothing  than  cold  applications.  Blisters,  it  need 
scarcely  be  said,  are  inapplicable  till  the  acute  stage  is  subsiding. 

When  the  disease  is  manifestly  connected  with  rheumatism — when  it  is 
attended  with  red  sediment  in  the  urine  and  acid  perspirations,  and  affects 
several  joints,  and  extends  to  the  synovial  sheaths  of  tendons,  after  due 
purgation,  as  described  above,  colchicum  should  be  administered  every  six 
hours  (F.  69,  Ac.) ;  if  this  fails,  iodide  of  potassium  (F.  95),  with  F.  72  at 
bed-time ;  when  the  fever  subsides,  guaiacum  may  be  given. 

When  there  is  a  tendency  to  gout,  and  the  patient  complains  of  grinding, 
excruciating  pain,  as  if  the  joint  were  torn  asunder,  the  colchicum  is  also 
the  main  remedy.  In  syphilitic  cases  (which  will  be  known  by  the  patient's 
general  history,  by  his  wan,  peculiar  appearance,  and  most  likely  by  the  ex- 
istence of  papular  or  other  eruptions,  vide  p.  197),  mercury  may  be  tried, 
if  it  has  never  before  been  given  to  excess ;  but  if  it  has,  or  if  the  constitu- 
tion is  broken  down,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  iodide  of  potassium  in 
doses  of  gr.  iii.  ter  die,  with  a  small  dose  of  colchicum  and  opium  at  night ; 
and  sarsaparilla  or  cod-liver  oil  should  be  given  in  abundance.  F.  82,  83. 
In  all  these  cases  warm  baths,  in  which  a  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  or 
potassa  has  been  dissolved,  will  probably  be  of  service. 

II.  Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane  is  characterized 
by  swelling  of  the  joint,  of  the  same  nature  that  attends  the  acute  form, 
and  by  a  dull  aching  painy  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  weakness  and  relax- 
ation, and  not  usually  aggravated  by  pressing  the  articular  surfaces  against 
each  other.  The  swelling  always  comes  on  in  a  few  days  after  the  pain ; 
and  sometimes,  in  long-continued  cases  of  an  indolent  character,  it  is  the 
only  symptom  present ;  these  cases  are  called  hydrops  articuli  or  hydrarthrus. 
If  the  disease  proceed,  the  synovial  membrane  and  surrounding  tissues  may 
become  thickened  and  gristly,  and  the  swelling  lose  it«  softness  and  fluctua- 
tion. This  constitutes  probably  the  condition  described  by  Sir  B.  Brodie, 
as  pulpy  degeneration  of  the  synovial  membrane ;  a  slow  thickening  from 
deposit  of  unhealthy  exudation,  which  is  liable  to  lead  to  ulceration  of  the 
cartilage  and  destruction  of  the  joint. 

The  causes  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  acute  form,  of  which  it  may  be  a 
sequel. 

Treatment. — The  indications  are,  first,  to  correct  constitutional  disorder; 
secondly,  to  reduce  inflammation ;  and  thirdly,  to  produce  absorption  of  the 
effusion  and  thickening,  and  restore  the  part  to  its  proper  uses. 

In  the  first  place,  therefore,  if  the  complaint  is  constitutional,  and  depends 
on  gout,  it  must  be  treated  by  colchicum  and  warm  aperients,  especially  the 
decoction  of  aloes  and  alkalies.  F.  70,  94,  &c.  If  the  habit  is  rheumatic, 
colchicum,  or  the  iodide  of  potassium,  or  guaiacum,  F.  56,  7,  must  be  re- 
sorted to ;  and  in  most  cases,  especially  those  following  syphilis  or  gonor- 
rhoea, warm-bathing,  change  of  air,  sarsaparilla,  and  carefully-regulated  diet 
will  be  indispensable.     See  Part  II.,  Chap.  VI.,  Sect.  X. 

Secondly,  in  cases  arising  from  local  injury ;  whilst  there  is  any  activity 
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aboat  the  inflammation  (especially  an  increase  of  aching  pain  at  night),  the 
part  should  be  confined  by  a  splint  or  starched  bandage,  and  shoald  be 
bathed  with  cold  lotions,  and  blood  should  be  repeatedly  taken  by  leeches 
or  cupping.     Mild  alteratives  should  also  be  administered,  F.  63,  &c. 

The  third  indication  is  to  be  fulfilled  by  counter 'irrilarUSy  beginning  with 
blisters ;  which  are  as  serviceable  in  the  chronic  as  they  are  detrimental  in 
the  acute  disease.  They  should  be  applied  in  succession,  and  be  quickly 
healed  up  ;  and  should  not  be  put  too  near  the  joint,  if  it  is  superficial,  as 
the  knee.  The  strong  acetum  cantharidis  will  often  be  found  a  very"  conve- 
nient substitute.  After  the  blistering,  when  the  activity  of  the  disease  has 
subsided,  the  iodine  paint ;  the  linimentnm  hydrargyri ;  or  stimulating  lini- 
ments, F.  143,  &c. ;  the  douche^  or  affusion  with  hot  water;  and  the  vapor- 
bath  will  complete  the  cure.  But  all  stimulating  applications  must  be  at 
once  abandoned,  if  they  cause  an  aggravation  of  heat  and  pain.  The  oint- 
ment of  Scott,  F.  160,  the  cercUum  hydrargyri  comp,  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  applications  for  the  convalescent  stage  of  this  and 
other  chronic  diseases  of  joints.  It  is  applied  thus  :  the  surface  of  the  joint, 
having  first  been  washed  with  camphorated  spirit,  should  be  covered  with 
the  ointment  thickly  spread  on  lint ;  next,  adhesive  plaster  should  be  evenly 
applied  in  strips,  so  as  to  fprm  a  complete  casing  for  the  joint ;  and  lastly, 
a  bandage.  When  the  knee  is  bandaged  in  this  way  the  adhesive  straps 
should  be  arranged  so  as  not  to  press  too  tightly  on  the  patella.  Supposing, 
after  inflammation  has  subsided,  the  joint  is  left  stiff — the  knee,  for  ex- 
ample, in  a  half-bent  state — a  process  of  very  gradual  extension  may  be  set 
about  by  means  of  splints  with  a  screw  attached ;  but  the  greatest  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  light  up  a  fresh  inflammation. 

III.  Abscess  in  Joints. — If,  after  acute  or  chronic  inflammation,  a  joint 
becomes  very  much  distended,  and  there  is  constant  pain  unmitigated  by 
remedies,  and  considerable  constitutional  excitement,  suppuration  of  the 
synovial  membrane  may  be  fairly  suspected.  The  first  thing  to  be  done 
under  these  circumstances  is  to  make  a  puncture  with  a  grooved  needle,  and 
examine  the  fluid  that  exudes.  If  it  is  serum,  two  or  three  more  punctures 
may  be  made,  and  an  exhausted  cupping-glass  be  applied  over  them ;  and 
by  these  means  the  part  may  be  very  safely  and  expeditiously  relieved  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  fluid.  If  it  is  pus,  a  free  opening  should  be  made, 
so  that  the  matter  may  run  out  easily ;  the  joint  should  be  placed  on  a  splint 
in  the  most  easy  and  convenient  posture :  the  general  health  should  be 
amended  by  tonics,  alteratives,  and  proper  diet ;  and  then,  in  favorable 
cases,  a  cure  will  be  effected  by  anchylosis.  But  if  the  suppuration  and 
constitutional  disturbance  increase,  the  limb  must  be  amputated  [or  the  joint 
resected]. 

Purulent  depots  in  Joints. — It  has  been  mentioned  in  several  previous 
chapters,  tliat  a  rapid  effusion  of  puriform  fluid  into  the  joints  and  other 
parts  is  a  frequent  occurrence  in  puerperal  fever,  erysipelas,  and  other  cases 
in  which  the  blood  is  contaminated  by  a  morbid  poison.  The  part  be- 
comes red  and  painful,  and  very  soon  afterwards  is  found  to  be  filled  with 
pus.  The  only  local  treatment  consists  of  a  free  incision  in  a  depending 
position,  and  a  splint  with  a  bandage  to  prevent  accumulation  of  matter. 
— See  Pynmia. 

IV.  Chronic  Rheumatic  Arthritis  (Nodosity  of  the  Joints)  is  a  disease 
characterized  by  peculiar  alterations  of  all  the  tissues  of  one  or  more  joints. 
Joint  cavities  are  enlarged  and  made  hollower.  The  heads  of  bones  are 
irregularly  enlarged,  and  flattened  ;  with  overhanging  mushroom-like  bor- 
ders, and  often  a  great  variety  of  projections  and  pedunculated  exostoses 
around.  The  cartilage^  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  William  Adams,  seems  to  take 
the  first  step  in  the  morbid  process,  becoming  greatly  hypertrophied,  and 
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afterwardB  ossifying.  Yet  wherever  it  is  exposed  to  friction,  the  covering 
of  cartilage  is  generally  worn  away,  leaving  the  bone  bare,  and  of  ivory 
hardnesa  and  polish — a  condition  depending  upon  a  filling  ap  of  its  canals 
and  interstices  with  bone  tissue,  or  at  least  with  earthy  deposits.  This 
ebnrnated  bone  is  liable  to  be  worn  into  grooves,  or  to  be  worm-eaten  by 
nlceration.  The  ligamentous  textures  are  nsaally  wast«d,  unravelled,  or 
altogether  absorbed.  The  synovial  membrane  thickened,  vascular,  and 
studded  with  innumerable  melon -seed-shaped  projections,  fibrous,  cartila- 
ginous, or  bony. 

Symptoms. — The  patient  complains  of  racking  pain  in  the  affected  Joint, 
of  a  rheumatic,  gnawing,  wearing  character,  and  aometimcB  rendered  worse 
by  changes  of  weather,  sometimes  by  the  heat  of  the  bed  at  night.  It  is  not 
nsually  aggravated  by  pressing  the  articular  surfaces  against  each  other. 
The  joint  becomes  stiff ;  its  movements  limited,  and  often  attended  with  an 
audible  and  seuBJItle  grating  sound.  The  muscles  around  it  become  wasted, 
and  the  limb  often  shortened.  When  the  hip  is  the  part  affected,  the  body 
is  bent  forwards  at  an  acute  angle  with  the  hi]) ;  the  step  is  short,  and  the 
power  of  flexing  the  limb  on  the  pelvis,  as  in  going  np  stairs,  very  limited. 

In  the  shoulder-joint,  which  is  frequently  the  seat  of  this  disease,  the 
glenoid  cavity  has  been  fonud  greatly  enlarged,  completely  divested  of 
cartilage,  and  surrounded  with  an  irregular  osseous  growth:  the  glenoid 
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ligament  and  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  absent ;  so  that  the  head  of  the 
humems  may  be  drawn  up  and  play  against  the  under  surface  of  the  acro- 
mion, which  may  be  coated  with  ponellaneons  substance  ;  the  head  of  the 
humems  increased  in  size,  flattened,  divested  of  cartilage,  its  cortex  tliin, 
and  caneelli  soft  and  porous,  and  the  circumference  of  the  anatomical  neck 
overlaid  with  an  irregular  growth  of  boue ;  the  capsular  ligament  generally 
thickened,  but  absorbed  in  certain  places,  and  the  tendons  connected  with  it 
almost  entirely  atrophied  and  abeeut.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
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ftppearances  liove  I>    n       a     nally  mislftken  for  the  results  of  injury — such 
aa  roptore  of  the  b     |  an     luced  disloeation. 

This  disease  may  n  ad  almost  any  joint,  but  eBpecialJy  the  hip,  the 
ehoalder,  the  joint  f  th  ha  1  and  especially  that  between  the  iLnmb  and 
carpns,  and  those    f  th     p  n 

The  causes  are  b  u  bat  are  referred  to  Ibc  rheumatic  or  ^outy  dia- 
thesia,  or  both.  "^  u  g  w  m  n  may  be  attacked  at  puberty,  or  middle-aged 
women  at  the  ces  a  d  of  th  m  nsea,  or  persons  much  exposed  to  cold  and 
wet;  but  it  is  tli  ag  d  wh  a  the  peculiar  victims  of  this  disease.  Any 
blow  or  bruise  is  I  abl  to  a  t  a  an  exciting  cause.  See  Dinlocations  of  the 
Shoulder  and  Fractures  of  the  Hip. 

The  treatment,  not  very  snccesBful  at  the  best,  consists  in  the  use  of  wnm 
aperients,  antacids,  and  medicines  reputed  to  possess  anti-rheumatic  virtues. 
such  as  the  warm  purgatives  and  tonics  under  F.  3T,  38,  55,  56,  12.  T3.  and 
1 ;  in  fact,  rhut>arb,  baume  de  vie,  guaiaoum,  ammonia,  sulphur  and  hark, 
with  generous  diet,  opiate  embrocations,  flannel  bandages,  and  warm  douches, 
especially  of  the  Bath  waters.  The  chloride  of  arsenic  has  been  recommended. 
T.  Loose  Gaetilaqeb  commence  as  little  pcndulons  growths  upon  the 
synovial  membrane,  which  become  acci- 
dentally detached,  They  occur  most  fre- 
quently in  tho  kuee. 

Symptoms. — They  can  he  felt  when  they 
present  themselves  at  the  surface  of  the 
joint;  and  when  they  gel  between  the  ends 
of  the  bones,  which  iliey  are  very  apt  to  do 
during  exercise,  they  cause  sudden  excru- 
ciating pain  and  faintness,  followed  by  in- 
flammation. 

Treatment. — If  possible,  the  loose  body 
should  be  fixed  by  bandages,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent it  from  getting  between  the  bones, 
otherwise  it  must  be  removed  by  snbcula- 
neouB  incision,  a  plan  which  seems  to  have 
been  proposed  almost  simultaneously  by 
Mr.  Syme  of  Edinburgh  and  M.  Ooyruud, 
and  which  avoids  the  danger  of  a  direct 
wound  into  the  joint  The  cartilage  Is  to 
be  pushed  up  as  high  ae  possible  into  one 
of  the  synovial  pouches  by  the  side  of  the 
patella,  and  a  long  narrow  knife  is  passed 
down  upon  it  through  the  skin  two  or  three 
inches  above,  and  made  to  divide  the  syno- 
vial membrane  to  such  an  extent  Ibat  the 
cartilage  may  he  squeezed  through  into  tho 
EutKUtaneous  cellular  tissue,  but  without 
enlarging  the  wound  in  the  skin.  There  the 
cartilage  must  remain  till  the  wound  in  the  synovial  membrane  has  bad  time 
to  heal ;  and  then  it  may,  if  desired,  be  easily  removed  by  an  incision  through 
the  skin  ;  but  if  it  causes  no  inconvcnicnee  it  may  be  allowed  to  remain.* 

■  R.  W.  Smitli,  on  Frai^loret,  Ac,  ni>sr  Jalnts  :  B.  DuU,  on  Dlseues  ot  tlie  Bodm, 
1828 1  Edwiu  C&nton,  SurKical  «ad  Fatfao)ngioal  Obwrcstiona,  ISSS  ;  W.  Adimii,  ou 
Bnlar,[einent  of  Articular  Kilrvmitliig  o(  )k•III^s  in  Clironio  Rhenmatio  Arthritis.  Piiiiu- 
loKital  Truu.  vol.  lil.  R.  W.  Smilti,  on  Clironio  RLeuniatio  Artliritis  ot  thu  Shouldt-r, 
Dablin  Qnut^rlT.  Feb.  ISSS. 

'  Sue  B.  Aiid  F.  Mt^d.  Review,  vnl.  xi.  p.  S^ti,  nud  Fergnsaon's  Pnulical  Surgery,  i 
321,     [lirosi,  np.  cil.  vol.  i.  p.  BUT.] 
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BECTIOS  II. — TIIE  LIOAMESTS. 

I.  Inflammation. — Authors  have  descrilwd  a  form  of  inflammation  of 
the  ligameiiti^  of  joiiils  eharaeteriKed  hy  great  pain  from  motions  lliat  shake, 
or  twist  litem.'    It  must  be  treated  like  subacute  rheumatism. 

II.  Ublaxation. — If  aiiT  joint  have  been  long  disused,  and  especially 
if  its  inuvrratiou  be  impaired,  its  ligaments  are  liable  to  become  relaxed  and 
elongated,  so  as  even  to  permit  the  dislocation  of  the  bones  to  which  they 
are  attached.  Thus,  in  a  case  related  by  Mr.  Stanley,  which  fallowed  an 
attack  of  hemiplegia,  tlie  ligamentnm  teres  and  capsular  ligament  of  the 
hip  were  so  elongatetl  as  to  permit  the  head  of  the  femur  to  slip  out  of  tlie 
acetabulum.  A  similar  result  may  ensue  from  long-continued  chronic  syno- 
vitis or  rheumatism.  Mechanical  snpport,  blisters,  friction,  cold  affusion  or 
sea-bathing,  and  electricity,  are  the  only  available  remedies.*  Slighter 
degrees  of  relaxation  occurring  to  weakly  chilttri:n  may  be  cured  by  good 
"■  it,  tonics,  and  friction. 


SECTION  III. — THE  CABTIL.\OE. 


The  diseases  of  articular  cartilage  have  Ix-cn  particularly  studied  by 
Professor  Redfern,  of  Aberdeen,  who  has  shown  that  any  disturbance  what- 
ever of  their  nntritiou  by  injury  or  disease,  produces  one  and  the  same  change 
in  their  structure;  viz.,  that  the  cartilage  cells  enlarge,  become  crowded 
with  corpuscles,  and  lose  their  cell- 
wall  ;  so  that  the  contained  corpus 
cles  are  either  mingled  with  the  inttr 
cellular  tissue  or  else  are  discharf,td 
on  the  surface  of  the  cartilajre  it  i  i 
it  Meanwhile  the  interLilliil  ii  i 
liyaline  substance  softens  and  In  <  i 
Gbroos.* 

II.  Tk«  Reparatio\  f  cm  I 
after  injury  or  disease  la  cfTo  r 
the  conversion  of  tlie  softtntd  i 
ccDalar  snbstance  into  «!i[te  lii 
tissue,  and  of  the  nuclei  thai  i 
escaped  from  the  cells  into  ^ 
fibres,  which  together  form  a  cin  1 1 

III.  Ulcsbation  of  cartilage  can- 
sista  in  the  progressive  disintegration 
of  tk«  Boflcned  hyaline  substance,  and 
ia  the  bursting  of  tlie  cells  and  dis- 
charge of  their  contents.  The  jiatho- 
logieal  importance  of  this  uinrbid 
process  has  been  very  much  dimin- 
ished by  the  discovery  that  it  may 
exist  to  a  considerable  extent,  even  in  the  knee-joiniB  of  persons  accustomed 
to  bear  heavy  btirdens,  without  any  symptoms  whatever.  The  cartilage  may 
also,  whilst  preserving  its  healthy  structure,  wear  away  gradually  in  old  men 
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and  animals,  till  it  leaves  the  bone  quite  bare ;  the  latter  becoming  dense, 
smooth,  and  polished,'  yet  with  no  symptoms  except  a  slight  grating.  Ulce- 
ration of  cartilage  may  occar  as  the  result  of  any  severe  disease  of  the 
S3movial  membrane  or  of  the  bone.  But  it  appears  that  it  may  exist  by 
itself,  without  any  disease  of  the  other  joint  textures,  and  without  any 
symptoms.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  whatever  grave  importance  may  be 
attached  to  this  process  belongs  really  to  the  disease  of  bone,  or  of  synovial 
membrane  which  accompanies  it. 

SECTION   IV. — SCROFULOUS  DISEASE   OF  JOINTS,   WHITE   SWELLING,   AND 

ARTICULAR  OARIES. 

I.  In  the  Adult. — In  persons  of  unsound  constitution,  any  neglected 
injury  or  inflammation  of  any  one  of  the  joint  structures  is  liable  to  lead  to 
total  and  irreparable  disorganization  of  the  joint ;  including  complete  ul- 
ceration or  destruction  of  the  cartilage,  caries  of  the  bones,  conversion  of 
that  part  of  the  synovial  membrane  which  lines  the  ligaments  into  a  yellow 
gelatinous  substance  ;  softening  and  ulceration  of  the  ligaments ;  and  con- 
version of  all  the  tissues  around  the  joint  into  a  gelatinous  substance,  rid- 
dled with  abscesses,  in  which  all  natural  distinction  of  structure  is  lost 

This  condition  may  be  produced  in  the  scrofulous  adult  by  an  insidious 
idiopathic  disease,  which  was  formerly  called  chronic  ulceration  of  cartilcige. 

Symptoms, — For  the  first  few  weeks  (or  perhaps  months)  of  this  disease 
the  patient  complains  only  of  slight  occasional  rheumatic  pains,  perhaps 
flying  about  and  affecting  several  joints,  but  at  length  settling  decidedly  in 
one.  After  a  time,  the  pain  increases  in  severity,  especially  at  night,  and  it 
is  generally  referred  to  one  small  spot,  deep  in  the  joint,  and  is  compared 
by  the  patient  to  the  gnawing  of  an  animal.  Moreover,  it  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  an  aching  of  some  other  part  of  the  limb  :  thus,  when  the  hip  or 
elbow  is  affected,  there  is  an  aching  of  the  knee  or  wrist ;  but  it  is  import- 
ant to  notice  that  both  the  pain  in  the  affected  joint  and  the  sympathetic 
remote  pain  are  always  aggravated  by  motion  of  the  joint,  and  by  pressure 
Vf  the  articular  surfaces  against  each  other.  As  the  disease  proceeds,  the 
suffering  becomes  most  excruciating,  and  is  attended  with  painful  spasms 
and  starting  of  the  limb  during  sleep ;  so  that  the  patient's  rest  is  broken, 
his  spirits  exhausted,  and  his  appetite  and  general  health  rapidly  impaired. 
At  first  the  pain  is  unaccompanied  with  any  swelling ;  in  fact,  this  symptom 
never  appears  in  less  than  four  or  five  weeks,  and  often  not  for  as  many 
months,  and  when  it  does  appear  it  is  slight ;  and  as  it  depends  on  an  infil- 
tration of  the  tissues  around  the  joint,  and  not  on  effusion  into  it,  the  shape 
of  the  joint  is  unaltered. 

Fig.  128. 


Sketch  of  dlM^aood  knoo,  from  a  patient  of  Dr.  Paal't,  at  Camberwell  House  AHylum.    Tlie  tibia  and 
flbala  dlilocated  backwardii. 

<  This  chan)?e  is  said  to  occur  in  the  astragali  of  old  draneht  horses,  without  occa- 
sioning any  inconvenience  to  the  animals.  Richet,  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.,  Jan.  1846. 
Mr.  Quekett,  quoted  in  Canton,  op.  cit.     See  also  William  Adams,  op.  cit. 
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l^rTninaiiona. — In  fortnnat«  casea,  that  are  subjected  to  jodicioue  treat- 
ment  at  an  early  stage,  the  disease  may  be  arrested,  and  the  patient  recover 
Tith  a  stiff  or  anchyloaed  joint ;  but  in  unfavorable  cases,  the  cartilage  is 
entirely  destroyed ;  the  bone  can  be  heard  to  grate  on  the  least  motion ; 
■nppnration  occurs  into  the  joint,  and  numeroos  tortaooH  abscesses  form 
around  it ;  the  surrounding  soft  parts  are  disorganized  ;  the  ligaments  are 
destroyed,  so  that  the  flexor  muscles,  which  have  long  kept  the  joint  im- 
movably bent,  at  last  dislocate  it ;  if  the  knee  is  affected,  for  instance,  the 
head  of  the  tibia  is  drawn  backwards  into  the  ham,  aa  in  the  foregoing 
sketch ;  and  at  last  the  patient,  nnless  relieved,  dies  exhausted. 

II.  In  CaiLDREN,  and  in  some  adults,  the  disease  may  begin  very  insidi- 
onsly ;  with  slight  lameness  or  weakness,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  limb,  and 
wasting  of  the  muscles,  and  very  little  pain  except  after  exercise.  Then 
succeeds  a  swelling  of  the  joint,  and  of  all  the  textures  round  it ;  with  in- 
creased wasting  of  the  limb,  and  flexion  and  distortion  of  the  joint  This 
may  be  followed  by  abscess. 

Pathology. — The  most  essential  cironmstance  to  be  regarded  in  this  dis- 
ease is  the  constitntion.  Whether  in  adults  or  in  children,  this  is  sure  to  be 
of  a  debilitated  scrofulous  sort.  Regarding  the  local  changes,  they  may 
commence  in  the  synovial  membrane ;  2,  in  the  cartilage  ;  3,  in  the  bone ; 
4,  in  the  parts  around. 

1.  Acute  or  chronic  synovitis,  especially  if  the  result  of  injury,  in  a  per- 
son of  bad  constitution,  will  very  frequently  cause  destruction  of  the  car- 
tilage, and  caries  of  the  bone,  suppuration  in  the  joint,  and  the  Other  train 
of  symptoms  jnat  described.  This  case  will  be  known  by  the  swelling  from 
effusion  into  the  joint  in  the  early  stage. 

3.  Whether  ulceration  of  the  cartilage  alone,  withont  morbid  change  in 
the  bone  or  synovial  membrane,  is  capable  of  giving  rise,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  to  the  disease  just  described  above,  must,  after  Dr.  Redfem's 
researches,  be  considered  doubtful.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  some 
morbid  state  of  the  bone,  or  of  the  synovial  membrane,  or  of  both,  accom- 
panies it  from  the  first 

3.  In  the  case  of  scrofnious  children,  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  the 
disease  commences  with  caries  of  the  cancellous  texture  of  the  articular  ex- 
tremity of  the  bone.     The  affected  bone 

is  found  to  be  soft,  red,  and  easily  crushed  ;  Fig,  129. 

its  cancelli  are  filled  with  a  reddish  granu- 
lation, aometimea  with  inapiasated  pus,  or 
tubercle.  Owing  to  this  softened  state  of 
the  bone,  the  cartilage  peels  off  from  it 
readily.  When  peeled  off,  its  under  sur- 
&ee  is  probably  found  ulcerated  ;  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  bone  there  is  a  email 
quantity  of  highly- vascular  lymph  grow- 
ing out  of  the  carious  cancelli.  When  the 
cartilage  is  perforated,  inflammation  and 
suppuration  ensne  in  the  joint  ■,  abscess 
bursting  outwardly  follows.  In  gome  few 
casea,  from  the  rapidity  of  the  caries,  the 
cartilage  is  detached  en  manse ;  and  some- 
times necrosia  of  a  small  portion  of  the 
bone  ensuea. 

This  disease  most  frequently  affects  the  knee,  elbow,  and  small  bones  of 
the  carpus  and  tarsus  -,  it  is  very  common  in  scrofulous  children,  but  rare 
after  thirty.  An  advanced  stage  givca  rise  to  what  was  formerly  called 
apt'na  venlosa ;  that  ia,  the  extremity  of  the  bone  becoraea  greatly  ciilai^ed 
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by  enperBcial  deposits,  bat  is  hollowed  out  iato  a  mere  Bhell  hj  caries  in  its 
interior. 

The  prognogU,  in  the  first  stage,  that  is,  before  swelling  has  occurred, 
may  be  TaTorable;  bat  after  swelling  has  existed  for  some  time,  the  patient 
will  be  fortunate  in  recovering  with  anchylosis ;  and  after  sapporation,  he 
will,  if  an  adult,  be  almost  certainly  compelled  to  snffer  excision. 

4.  In  some  instances,  as  the  author  has  seen  in  practice,  a  joint  may  be 
disorganized  through  the  presence  of  scrofnlons  exudation  and  snppnration 
into  the  areolar  tieeue  contiguous  to  it.  This  case  requires  do  particular 
observation,  except  that  any  suppurating  spot  should  be  opened  early.* 

Treaimenl. — If  there  be  much  pain,  the  first  and  most  indispenrable 
measure  is  perfect  rest;  which  must  be  insnred  by  confining  the  joint  with 
a  starched  bandage  (not  too  tight)  or  splint  of  gutta  percha,  or  of  thick 
leather  softened  in  hot  water,  accurately  moulded  to  the  part,  and  then  lined 
with  flannel.  The  nse  of  splints  is  twofold.  First,  to  prevent  deformity ; 
secondly,  to  insure  rest.  But  we  do  not  intend  to  say  that  every  patient 
with  scrofuloQS  disease  of  knee,  or  hip,  or  ankle,  should  be  kept  absolutely 
at  rest  during  the  wliole  course  of  the  disease  ;  on  the  contrary,  during  the 
convalescent  stage  the  patient  may  go  out  on  crntches  with  the  joint  ban- 
daged, and  the  leg  supported  by  u  sling  round  the  neck,  so  as  to  get  fresh 
air  and  exercise  ;  provided  always  that  no  pain  is  occa- 
Fig.  l-?o.  sioned.     2.   Occasional  leechinga  may  be  used  in  the 

early  stages,  when  the  pain  is  severe.  But  loss  of  blood 
is  merely  a  palliative  of  accidental  fits  of  inflamma- 
tion, and  cannot  possibly  remove  tubercular  deposits. 
3.  Counter-irritation  either  by  a  seton,  or  caustic  issue, 
or  the  actual  cautery,  is  a  measure  which  was  more  i& 
repute  formerly  than  it  is  now ;  the  cases  in  which  it  is 
most  serviceable  are  the  very  painful  joint  ulcerations 
of  adults  ;  to  scrofulons  children  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
hurtful  than  advantageous.  If  the  knee  is  affected,  a 
small  caustic  issue  may  l>e  established  on  each  side  of 
the  head  of  the  tibia,  and  may  be  kept  open  by  an  occa- 
sional touch  with  caustic  potass,  or  sulphate  of  copper. 
The  actual  cautery  is  exceedingly  efficacious  as  a  counter- 
irritant,  and  the  patient  may  be  rendered  unconscious 
of  it  by  chloroform.'  Sir  B.  Brodie  has  shown  that 
issues,  when  long  established,  sometimes  irritate  the 
constitution,  bringing  on  a  return  of  the  pain  which 
they  relieved  at  tirst,  and  which  will  again  depart  if 
they  are  heaied  up.  It  is  a  ])racticnl  rule,  therefore,  to 
give  them  up  for  a  time,  before  condemning  a  joint  to 
excision.  Fur  children,  if  counter- irritation  is  deemed 
necessary,  blintcr,*  answer  very  well.  4.  The  ointment 
of  Scott,  applied  as  described  in  a  preceding  page,  will 
often  be  found  a  useful  auxiliary  to  time  and  quietude. 
5.  Mercury  given  so  as  geutfy  to  affect  the  system,  is 
inr  i.i«,/iiu  K'J.*rtii  believed  by  Sir  B.  Brodie  to  be  of  great  benefit  in  the 
(htfeuDr.  case  of  adults  *     6.   In  other  cases,  the  treatment  must 

be  that  which  we  have  prescribed  for  scrofula :  cod-liver 
oil;  iodide  of  iron  or  of  potassium;  sarsaparilla ;  nutritious  food  ;  and  sea- 
air,  so  soon  as  the  patient  is  able  to  go  out  Pain  must  be  allayed  by 
hemlock  or  opium.     7.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  recovery  is  often  prc- 

'  TliU  kind  of  affliction  wM  pirticuUrly  ilefcribed  by  Mr.  Wlchhain  on  Diaeasex  of 
Joints,  p.  R4,     ^>--  nUo  CouUon  on  Hip  Joinl,  ji.  f^jK  miA  SoWh'a  Clittlins,  vol.  i.  jv.  210. 
'  Rcfiir  to  lb«  luJoi.  •■      •  ..    .    - 


'  liMturHB,  Mini.  Gu.  vol.  i 
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Tented  by  the  presence  of  pns,  and  of  the  debris  of  bone  and  cartilage  in  the 
caritj  of  the  joint.  When  sappuration,  therefore,  has  taken  place,  it  geeina 
rational  not  to  let  the  matter  barrow  and  eatablish  sinnses,  and  diBOi^anize 
the  anrronnding  textures,  but  to  adopt  Mr.  Gay's  plan,  and  freely  lay  open 
the  cavity  by  longitudinal  incisions.  Thus,  a  free  exit  being  provided  for 
discharge,  the  parts  will-be  relieved  of  one  obstacle  to  recovery.  Besides, 
weak  injectious  of  iodine,  dilute  nitric  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  other 
applications,  may  be  made  to  the  diseased  surfaces,  and  carions  or  necrosed 
portioDS  of  bones  be  remoTed.  8.  If  all  other  measures  prove  unavailing, 
and  the  health  is  sinking,  the  diseased  articular  snrfaces  should,  if  possible, 
be  cat  oat ;  otherwise,  Uie  limb  sbonid  be  amputated.' 

BEOTION  T. — ANCHIXOBIB. 

Akchtlosts  signiRes  a  fusion  or  union  of  the  ends  of  bones,  and  is  a  fre- 
qnent  consequence  of  serious  injuries  and  diseases  of  joints  ;  therefore,  when- 
ever it  is  likely  to  happen,  the  affected  joint  should  be  placed  in  the  position 
which  will  be  the  least  inconvenient  for  it  to  preserve.  The  elbow  should 
be  placed  at  a  right  wigle ;  the  wrist  straight ;  the  hip  and  knee  a  very  little 
bent ;  and  the  ankle  at  a  right  angle  to  the  leg.  There  are  three  varieties 
of  anchylosis : — 

Moreover,  in  almost  every  case  of  diseased  joint,  unless  the  snrgeon  is  on 
his  guard  to  prevent  it,  the  patient  will  pat  it  into  a  bent  position,  in  which 
it  will  remain  till  the  extensor  mnscles  are  almost  paralyzed,  and  the  flexors 
shortened  and  inextensible.  The  continued  traction  of  these  mnscles  aid  in 
disorganizing  the  joint  and  dislocating  one  bone  from  another,  u  is  con- 
stantly seen  in  disease  of  the  knee  and  hip. 

1.  The  spurious  or  Jalse  anchylosis,  which  depends  on  thickening  of  the 


Tig.  131.  Fig.  132. 


rif,  131  >tow(  As  nnlu  of  long-eonUiiiigd  dlHUe  of  Uw  ■nkla.JolBt.     Th>  b«nu  an  cDOplftel^ 
Imltlid  lnge(b«r  br  bony  (BclirlaBli. 
f1(.  13Z— Spllkt  wllhKnsiroiuilirliidiarilHflllKiw. 

synovial  membrane,  and  oi^anization  of  bands  of  adhesion  around  the  joint, 
gluing  the  varions  stmctures  to  the  skin  and  to  each  other 
3.  LigametUoua  anchylosis  signifies  the  anion  of  two  articular  surfaces  by 

■  [See  Qrou,  op.  eit.  voL  i.  p.  10O4.] 
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fibrous  tissne ;  and  some  degree  of  it  almost  inevitably  follows  in  any  case 
in  which  recovery  takes  place,  after  destruction  of  cartilage. 

3.  Bony  anchylosis  results  when  fibrous  tissue  so  produced  ossifies. 

Treatment, — It  is  very  evident  that  nothing  ought  to  be  done  until  all 
diseased  action  has  ceased,  and  the  parts  have  returned  to  a  quiescent  state. 
Then  measures  may  be  taken  for  restoring  the  power  of  motion.  1st.  There 
is  the  category  of  slow  and  gentle  measures,  consisting  of  passive  motion^ 
combined  witii  friction,  shampooing,  and  local  steam-baths.  By  passive 
motion  is  meant,  that  some  person  shall  take  the  afifected  limb  and  gradually 
bend  and  extend  the  stiff  joint  with  just  force  enough  to  cause  a  little  yield- 
ing, and  little  or  no  pain.  A  screw,  fitted  to  a  splint  with  a  hinge  in  it,  may 
also  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  gradually  straightening  out  the  joint. 

2dly.  A  more  active  set  of  proceedings  consists  in  dividing,  by  subcuta- 
neous section,  the  tendons  of  any  muscles,  or  any  fascia,  or  even  any  mus- 
cular fibres,  whose  rigidity  is  an  obstacle  (see  Tenotomy),  Immediately 
after  this  operation,  pressure  should  be  applied  to  prevent  bleeding,  and  the 
wound  should  be  allowed  to  heal.  Then  a  fresh  attempt  may  be  made  under 
chloroform  ;  and  if  it  can  be  done  without  too  great  violence,  the  joint  may 
be  forcibly  extended  so  as  to  tear  through  bands  of  fibrous  tissue  in  or 
around  the  joint.  At  the  same  time  any  degree  of  subluxation  or  displace- 
ment may  be  rectified.  After  the  operation,  the  limb  must  be  put  up  in  an 
easy  posture  on  a  splint,  and  the  case  be  treated  like  a  recent  strain,  till 
inflammation  has  subsided  ;  then  gentle  passive  motion  will  probably  entirely 
restore  the  use  of  the  limb  after  some  weeks  of  treatment.* 

When  the  knee-joint  is  concerned,  the  hamstring  muscles,  and  portions  of 
fascia,  may  probably  require  division.  If  the  elbow,  the  aponeurotic  offshoot 
of  the  biceps.  The  knee  may  be  straightened  by  pressure  ;  the  elbow  like- 
wise by  main  force.  The  pectoralis  major,  latissimus  dorsi,  teres  major  and 
minor  were  divided  by  Dieffenbach  to  effect  reduction  of  an  old  dislocation 
of  the  shoulder ;  and  the  pectinseus  and  sartorius  by  an  American  surgeon 
in  a  case  of  contracted  hip. 

3dly.  If  the  anchylosis  is  bony  and  extensive,  there  is  no  resource  except 
to  saw  through  the  bone,  or  cut  out  a  wedge-shaped  portion,  and  then  em- 
ploy sufficient  motion  to  establish  a  false  joint.  This  operation  was  success- 
fully performed  by  Dr.  Rhea  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  hip  in  1827, 
and  on  the  knee  in  1838.  It  was  also  successfully  performed  by  Dr.  Gibson, 
of  Philadelphia,  in  a  case  of  complete  anchylosis  of  the  knee,  with  not  a 
vestige  of  ligament,  cartilage,  or  synovial  membrane  remaining.  Having 
laid  bare  the  front  of  the  joint  by  a  V  incision  above  the  patella,  he  sawed 
out  a  wedge-shaped  portion  of  the  bone,  and  gently  bent  the  rest  so  as  not 
to  endanger  the  popliteal  vessels."  But  of  course  this  is  so  serious  an  opera- 
tion, that  it  must  not  be  undertaken  without  balancing  the  advantages  with 
the  risks  of  it.  Moreover,  before  having  recourse  to  it,  the  surgeon  should 
try  fairly  whether  the  joint  can  be  bent  by  main  force ;  for  it  need  scarcely 
be  said  that  the  rupture  of  any  amount  of  fibrous  tissue,  or  fracture  of  bony 
tissue  without  wound  of  skin,  is  a  very  much  safer  proceeding  than  the 
making  a  deep  wound  involving  the  bone. 

SECTION  VI. — DISEASE  OP  THE  HIP-JOINT,  OR  M0EBU8  COXJE. 

This  joint  is  exceedingly  liable  to  chronic  disease,  and  there  are  certain 
peculiarities  in  the  symptoms  which  render  it  expedient  to  devote  a  section 

I  Sue  paper  bj  Mr.  Brodhurst  on  Forcible  Exieuslou  and  Rupture  of  aniting  medium 
of  partially  anchylosed  surfaces.    Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xl. 

<  Vide  American  Joam.  Med.  Sci.  July,  1842,  and  a  case  by  Dr.  Buck,  Banking's  Ab- 
stract, vol.  iii.    For  further  information,  consult  Fergoaaon,  op.  oit. 
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to  it  Id  particular.  It  is  ancertain  whether  BcrofuloiiB  carieg  of  the  head  of 
the  femar,  or  whether  ulceration  of  the  syooTial  membrane  and  cartilage,  ia 
the  primary  morbid  change  ;  bat  the  aymptoms  and  nlterior  conseqaeuces 
are  nearly  the  same  in  either  case. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  begins  with  slight  occasional  pain,  and  more  or 
less  stiffness  and  weariness  in  the  joint,  and  lameness  in  the  gait.  As  it  ad- 
Tances,  the  pain  becomes  very  excmciating  in  the  cases  of  niceration  of  car- 
tilage, whilst  in  those  of  scrofulona  caries  it  is  comparatively  triKing ;  bat 
in  both  forms  it  is  felt  chiefly  in  the  knee  ;  and  in  the  scrofaloDs  caries,  the 
pain  in  the  knee  may  be  the  only  symptom  complained  of ;  nay,  there  may 
even  be  some  swelling  there.  The  criterion,  however,  is,  that  if  the  sargeon 
presses  on  the  hip-joint,  either  in  front  over  the  psoas  and  iliacns,  or  behind 
the  great  trochanter,  or  if  he  jerks  the  femnr  npwards  against  the  aceta- 
bnlnm,  pain  will  be  felt  in  the  hip,  and  the  pain  in  the  knee  wiU  be  greatly 
aggravated. 

After  these  symptoms  have  gone  on  increasing  for  a  variable  time,  ths 
nates  become  waBt«d  and  flabby,  and  the  whole  limb  weaker ;  and  it  is 
noticed  that  the  affected  limb  ia,  or  appears  to  be,  longer  than  the  sound 
one,  a  lengthening  which  possibly  may  depend  in  some  slight  degree  on 
effosion  into  the  synovial  membrane,  and  protmaion  of  the  trochanter ;  bnt 
mach  more  probably  is  caused  by  the  patient's  habit  of  standing  with  his 
weight  supported  entirely  on  the  sonnd  limb,  and  of  lowering  the  diseased 
side  of  the  pelvis,  and  stretching  oat  the  diseased  leg  to  steady  himself  with. 


Fig.  133. 
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Sometimes,  instead  of  being  lengthened,  the  limb  is  apparently  shortened, 
OB  shown  in  the  following  cnt  (Fig.  133),  which  gives  a  bird's-eye  view  of  a 
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child,  a  patieot  of  Mr.  Partridge's,  in  the  King's  College  Hospital.  This 
ftpparent  shortening  is  caused  by  muscniar  action,  and  bj  the  patient's  en- 
deavors to  throw  the  limb  into  an  easy  posture ;  it  varies  from  time  to  time, 
and  is  not  to  be  seen  in  all  cases. 

But  if  the  disease  proceed,  there  comes  another  kind  of  shortening,  caused 
either  by  absorption  or  by  caries  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  or  by  the  destrac- 
tioD  of  the  acetabulum  and  capsular  ligament  and  dislocation  of  the  bone 
upwards  by  the  muscles.  The  deformed  appearance  caused  by  this  disloca- 
tion is  well  exhibited  in  the  foregoing  sketch  (Fig,  134),  taken  from  a  patient 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  in  the  Kind's  College  Hospital ;  it  also 
shows  the  apparently  broad  and  large,  bnt  really  wasted  and  flattened  form 
of  the  nat«s.  The  eff'ect  of  the  altered  length  of  the  limb  in  distorting  the 
spine  is  also  seen.  Sometimes  the  limb  is  turned  inwards,  as  in  dislocation 
on  the  dorsam  ilii ;  or  outwards,  as  in  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur; 
this  is  accidental.  This  organic  shortening  is  nsnally  attended  with  an  in- 
crease of  the  pain,  and  of  the  starting  of  the  limb  during  sleep,  and  is  in 
most  cases  (but  not  all)  soon  followed  by  abscess,  which  may  burst  on  the 
nates  or  the  groin,  or  may  burrow  between  the  muscles  of  the  thigh ;  or  the 
acetabulum  may  be  perforated,  so  that  the  matter  passes  into  the  pelvis  and 
bnrsta  into  the  rectum.  From  this  suppuration  stage  it  is  exceedingly  rare 
for  an  adult  to  recover,  although,  in  the  case  of  children,  the  prognosis  is 
not  unfavorable,  if  the  strength  is  pretty  good,  and  the  lungs  free  from  dis- 
ease ;  and  the  patient  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  recover  with  an  anchylosed 
hip.  The  duration  of  the  disease  may  vary  from  two  or  three  months  to 
several  years. 

Diagnosis. — Front  psoas  abscess  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  absence 
of  pain  in  the  back.  From  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis,  by  the  history  of 
the  case,  the  age  of  the  patient,  the  absence  of  audible  crepitation,  and  by 
the  pain  caused  by  pressing  the  articular  surfaces  against  each  other ;  which 
is  not  a  character  of  the  chronic  rheumatic  affection.  Yet  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  latter  disease  may  lead  to  abscess  if  the  patient  meets 
with  injury.  The  great  pain  caused  by  pressing  the  femnr  against  the  aceta- 
bulum will  distinguish  this  disease  from  sciatica. 

Treatmenl. — This  must  of  course  be  the  same  in  principle  ae  the  treat- 
Fig.  13S. 
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ment  of  other  diseased  joints.  If  the  patient  comes  under  treatment  in  the 
earliest  stage,  the  limb  should  be  maintained  at  perfect  rest  in  the  tUraight 
posture f  by  means  of  a  straight  splint  reaching  from  the  axilla  to  the  foot. 
If  distortion  has  already  commenced,  a  bandage  of  leather  or  pasteboard 
should  be  applied  ;  and  the  patient  should  not  be  permitted  to  lie  con- 
stantly on  the  sound  side,  else  the  distortion  of  the  spine  and  the  chance 
of  dislocation  will  be  enhanced.  Cupping  or  leeching,  if  there  is  consider- 
able pain  and  tenderness,  with  strength  sufficient,  will  be  of  great  service  in 
the  early  stages,  and  a  grain  of  gray  powder  with  henbane  be  given  nightly. 
F.  63,  64.  But  the  principal  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  cod-liver  oil 
and  tonics,  and  on  counter-irritation  by  means  of  an  issue  behind  the  great 
trochanter,  or  at  the  anterior  edge  of  the  tensor  vaginas  femoris,  or  by  a 
seton  in  the  groin ;  and  these  measures  should  not  be  neglected,  even 
though  suppuration  has  commenced.  When  abscess  forms,  it  should  be 
opened  subcutaneously,  so  as  not  to  let  the  air  enter  the  cavity  as  the  pus 
escapes. 

The  position  of  the  patient  in  bed  is  a  point  of  considerable  importance, 
since  if  left  to  himself  he  is  apt  to  acquire  the  most  distorted  and  ungainly 
attitude.  "  The  following  contrivance,"  says  Mr.  Coulson,  "  will  be  found 
very  useful ;  a  double-inclined  plane  should  be  formed  by  joining  two  portions 
of  wood  together  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  child's  hams  are  made  to 
correspond  with  the  angle  of  junction,  his  legs  and  feet  should  extend  down 
one  plane,  and  there  be  confined  to  the  foot-boards  by  rollers,  whilst  his 
thighs  and  buttocks  extend  down  the  other.  The  foot-boards  will  also  have 
the  beneficial  eflfect  of  removing  the  weight  of  the  bedclothes  from  the 
feet.  Opposite  the  anus  a  small  opening  should  be  made  to  admit  the 
passage  of  the  feces.  The  whole  trunk  of  the  child  should  lie  quite  hori- 
zontally on  the  bed." 

The  prone  position  is  recommended  by  Coulson  in  the  latter  stages,  as 
it  avoids  pressure  on  diseased  and  ulcerated  hips ;  it  allows  dressings  to 
be  readily  applied,  and  counteracts  the  patient's  habit  of  lying  with  the 
diseased  limb  drawn  up  across  its  fellow.  A  couch  is  constructed  with 
an  angle,  corresponding  to  the  bend  of  the  hips;  it  has  one  part  horizontal 
on  which  the  abdomen  and  chest  repose,  while  the  pelvis  and  legs  hang  down 
an  inclined  plane. 

In  cases  in  which  a  carious  head  of  the  femur  has  been  lying  out  of  its 
socket  for  some  time,  keeping  up  constant  irritation  and  discharge,  with  no 
chance  of  benefit  from  ordinary  local  or  constitutional  remedies,  whilst  the 
acetabulum  and  bones  of  the  pelvis,  as  well  as  the  lungs,  kidneys,  and  other 
viscera  are  free  from  active  disease,  excision  of  the  head  of  the  femur  may 
be  proposed. 

This  operation  was  first  performed  by  Mr.  Anthony  White  in  1821,  with 
perfect  success,  although  Sir  E.  Home  and  the  medical  officers  of  St.  George's 
Hospital  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  it  would  be  useless,  impracticable,  and 
fatal.  It  was  revived  by  Professor  Fergusson  in  1845,  and  has  since  that 
time  been  performed  not  only  by  that  gentleman,  but  by  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  H. 
Smith,  Mr.  French,  Mr.  Haynes  Walton,  Mr.  Cotton  of  Lynn,  Mr.  Morris 
of  Spalding,  Mr.  Jones  of  Jersey,  and  Professor  Buchanan  of  Glasgow,  and 
with  such  an  amount  of  success  that  it  may  now  fairly  rank  amongst  the 
established  operations  of  surgery  ;  and  it  is  a  strong  argument  in  its  favor 
that  the  acetabulum,  although  originally  involved  in  the  disease,  yet  fre- 
quently sets  up  a  process  of  repair,  and  becomes  filled  with  fibrous  mem- 
brane, so  soon  as  it  is  relieved  by  dislocation  from  the  presence  of  the  carious 
head  of  the  thigh-bone.  It  is  not  a  difficult  proceeding.  An  incision  five 
pr  six  inches  in  length  is  made  over  the  diseased  and  displaced  bone  ;  another 
at  right  angles  across  the  trochanter ;  the  soft  tissues  are  cleared  away  from 
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the  bone  (thej  conBist  of  little  more  th&n  sldn  and  cellular  tisane,  for  the 
thick  mnsclea  which  cover  the  part  in  health  are  long  since  wasted),  the  saw 
is  applied  below  the  trochanter,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  with  that  process 
removed.     The  a4Jc>i>'''S  *^^^  shows  the  portion  of  bone  removed  bj  Mr.  H. 

Fig.  136. 


Smith.  After  the  operation  the  limb  mnst  be  bronght  into  the  straight 
position,  and  be  kept  at  rest  bj  means  of  a  long  splint,  and  the  case  be 
treated  on  genera!  principles.  If  CTerything  goes  on  well,  the  patient  will 
recover  a  usefnl  limb  with  a  considerable  degree  of  motion  at  the  hip,  and 
can  walk  comfortably  with  a  high-heeled  shoe.^ 

BECnON  ril. — NErBALOIA  or  JOINTS, 

The  characters  of  nenralgic  pain,  as  distinguished  from  that  which  accom- 
panies organic  disease,  have  been  described  under  the  head  of  Hysterical 
Neuralgia  (see  p.  41);  but  we  introduce  this  short  section  in  order  to  remind 
the  yonng  surgeon  of  the  possibility  of  mistaking  hysterical  p&in  for  nlcera- 
tion  of  a  joint. 

SECTION  VIII. WOUNDS  OF  JOINTS. 

Symptome. — A  wonnd  may  often,  bat  not  invariably,  be  known  to  have 
penetrated  a  joint,  by  the  escape  of  synovia,  in  the  form  of  small  oily  globules. 

Treatment. — The  object  is  to  avert  acute  inQammation  of  the  synovial 
membrane,  which  might  prove  fatal.  If  the  knee  be  the  part  wonnded,  and 
there  is  comminuted  fracture  of  bone  or  great  loss  of  skin,  excision  may  be 
requisite  ;  if,  besides,  the  popliteal  artery  be  wounded,  amputation.  Other- 
wise, the  woand  shall  be  carefully  closed  and  covered  with  a  piece  of  lint 
dipjicd  in  blood.  The  limb  should  i>c  comfortably  bandaged,  and  the  joint 
be  kept  quite  motionless  on  a  splint;  and  every  local  and  constitational 
measure  be  adopted  to  avert  or  subdue  inflammation. 

SECTION  IX, — DISLOCATION  OR  LUXATION,  OBNERALLT. 

SymptortiK. — The  symptoms  of  dislocation  are  two : — I.  De/ormiii/:  there 
being  an  alteration  in  the  form  of  the  joint ;  an  unnatural  prominence  at  one 

'  CoaUon,  op.  cit.;  0'B«ime  and  Bellinghsii 
quoted  in  R&oking's  Abstract,  vol.  x.  p.  290 .         „  „    . .  .  - 

Henry  Bmitb,  Essay  in  Laocvt,  lb4S,  vol.  I.  p.  3lil ;  Sjine,  Lanvat,  1849,  vol.  I.  p.  2ti(! 
lobjtctt  to  tht  optraiim);  Cotton's  case,  JlCod.  Qai.  1949 ;  case  b?  8k«y,  Mmi.  Gai.  Aug. 
31,  lt^50;  aeqael  to  Fergnssoii'a  cftae  by  SmitL,  Uvd.  Times,  Deo.  4,  1802.  [Oros*, 
qi.  eit.  vol  i.  p.  1029.] 
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part  and  a  depression  at  another,  together  with  lengthening  or  shortening 
of  the  limb.     2.  Loss  of  the  proper  motions  of  the  joint 

Causes. — Dislocation  may  be  caused  by  external  violence,  or  by  mnscnlar 
action.  And  the  circumstances  that  enable  muscular  action  to  produce  it 
are, — a  peculiar  position  (as  when  the  jaw  is  very  much  depressed);  paralysis 
of  an  antagonist  set  of  muscles ;  elongation  of  ligaments ;  or  fracture  or 
ulceration  of  some  process  of  bone.  Thus,  ulceration  of  the  acetabulum 
permits  the  head  of  the  femur  to  be  dislocated  upwards,  and  fracture  of  the 
coronoid  process  permits  the  ulna  to  be  dislocated  backwards. 

3forbid  Anatomy. — Dislocation  is  almost  of  necessity  attended  with  some 
rupture  of  ligaments,  which,  however,  readily  unite  and  heal.  If  the  dislo- 
cation be  left  unreduced,  the  lymph  thrown  out  around  the  head  of  the  bone 
in  its  new  situation  becomes  converted  into  new  ligaments,  and  into  a  new 
socket,  which  is  lined  with  a  smooth  ivory  substance,  and  not  with  cartilage ; 
and  a  very  useful  degree  of  motion  is  often  acquired.  Meanwhile  the  old 
socket  gradually  becomes  filled  up. 

Diagnosis, — Dislocation  may  be  distinguished  from  fracture,  1.  By  the 
absence  of  crepitus.  For  although  a  slight  crackling  is  often  perceptible, 
owing  to  an  effusion  of  serum  into  the  cellular  tissue,  it  can  hardly  be  mis- 
taken for  the  grating  of  fracture.  2.  By  the  circumstance  that  the  surgeon 
can  move  a  fractured  bone  more  freely  than  is  natural,  and  a  dislocated  one 
less  so.  3.  By  measurement  of  the  bone  supposed  to  be  broken,  which,  if 
broken,  will  be  most  probably  shortened.  4.  If  a  fractured  bone  be  drawn 
into  its  proper  shape,  the  distortion  will  return  so  soon  as  the  extension  is 
discontinued ;  if  a  dislocated  bone  be  drawn  into  its  proper  place,  it  will 
remain  there. 

Treatment. — The  reduction  of  dislocations  is  to  be  effected  by  getting  the 
head  of  the  displaced  bone  into  such  a  position  that  the  muscles  may  draw 
it  into  its  socket.  Sometimes  this  may  be  done  by  manoeuvring,  as  in 
certain  ways  of  reducing  dislocated  shoulders  and  hips,  that  will  be  presently 
described  ;  sometimes  main  force  must  be  used ;  the  socket  being  fixed  on 
one  side,  and  the  bone  pulled  on  the  other  till  the  resistance  of  the  muscles 
is  overcome.  The  extension  should  be  made  in  such  a  position  as  to  relax 
as  many  of  the  opposing  muscles  as  possible,  and  should  be  aided  by  gentle 
rotation  and  such  other  movements  as  may  help  to  dislodge  the  dislocated 
part  After  reduction,  leeches,  fomentations,  and  purging,  must  be  used, 
if  required,  to  prevent  inflammation,  and  the  joint  should  be  kept  at  rest 
till  any  laceration  of  its  ligaments  may  have  healed,  otherwise  the  disloca- 
tion may  be  perpetually  recurring. 

Dislocations  should  always  be  reduced  as  quickly  as  possible,  before  the 
patient  has  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  injury,  and  before  the  muscles 
have  had  time  to  contract  and  fix  the  bone  in  its  new  situation.  The  patient 
should  be  put  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  in  order  to  prevent  invo- 
luntary resistance  of  the  muscles ;  a  much  safer  thing  than  the  bleeding, 
the  half-grain  doses  of  tartar-emetic,  and  the  hot  bath,  that  were  formerly 
prescribed. 

Compound  Dislocation  is  a  dangerous  accident,  because  of  the  acute 
synovial  inflammation,  rapid  ulceration  of  cartilage,  and  violent  constitu- 
tional disturbance,  with  which  it  is  liable  to  be  followed.  The  necessity  of 
amputation  will  depend  on  precisely  the  same  contingencies  as  in  compound 
fracture : — old  age ;  bad  constitution ;  shattering  of  the  bone  ;  extensive 
bruising  or  laceration  of  the  integuments,  so  that  the  wound  cannot  be 
closed  ;  laceration  of  large  bloodvessels ;  or  if  it  be  the  knee-joint.  If  the 
limb  is  to  be  saved,  the  dislocation  must  be  reduced  ;  if  the  end  of  the  bone 
protrude  through  the  skin,  and  render  reduction  difficult,  it  must  be  sawed 
off,  or  the  aperture  must  be  slightly  dilated ;  the  wound  must  then  be  closed. 
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and  covered  with  a  piece  of  lint  dipped  in  blood ;  and  the  case  be  treated 
as  a  wounded  joint 

Dislocation  and  Fractube. — Supposing  the  remnr  or  Immenis  to  be 
dislocated  and  fractured  also,  Sir  A.  Cooper  directs  the  fractared  part  to  be 
first  well  secured  in  spliots  and  bandages,  and  then  the  dislocation  to  be 
redaced  without  delay.  Becanse  if  the  dislocation  is  not  attended  to  till 
after  the  fractnre  has  nnited,  the  difficnltf  of  redncing  it  will  be  very  mnch 
increased  through  the  lapse  of  time  ;  and,  perhaps,  the  bone  maj  be  broken 
^ain  during  the  forcible  extension  that  will  be  necessary. 

CoNOENiTAL  DISLOCATION  IS  the  resnlt  of  original  want  of  deyelopment, 
or  of  lutra-nterine  disease,  and  is  mostly  incurable.' 


BECTION   X. — PABTICULAR  DISLOCATIONS. 

I.  Dislocation  or  the  Jaw  may  be  cansed  by  a  blow  on  the  chin, 
when  the  mouth  is  wide  open,  or  by  spasm  of  the  pterygoid  mnscles,  by 
which  the  articular  condyles  are  drawn  over  the  transverse  root  of  the  eygo- 
matic  process. 

Si/mptoma.—The  month  fisedly  open,  the  patient  nnable  to  shut  it ;  speech 
and  deglutition  almost  impossible ;  Baliva  dribbling  away ;  the  chin  pro- 
truding forwards  ;  and  the  condyle  felt  to  project  unnaturally  under  the  zygo- 
matic process,  while  the  finger  sinks  into  the  parotid  space.  If  one  side 
only  is  dislocated,  the  chin  will  be  turned  towanls  the  opposite. 


IPig.  137. 
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Treatment— The  surgeon  should  first  fix  the  head  carefully  aganst  a 
wall,  or  high  chair ;  next,  wrap  a  napkin  round  his  thumbs,  and  place  them 
at  the  roots  of  the  coronoid  process  behind  the  molar  teeth  ;  then  lie  should 
wess  them  downwards  and  backwards,  elevating  the  chin  at  the  same  time 
with  his  fingers.     Or  he  may  place  the  handle  of  a  fork  on  the  last  molar 

'  ISm  MalgBlgno,  Tr»IW  dei  Lnialions,  p*g«  260  ;  H»mi1lnn,  op.  ril.  mrb  717  ■ 
Caniocliin,  Contributions  to  Surgical  l>«tl..,  etc.,  Part  ill.;  uiJ  tLo  raiu&rkabia  mouo- 
gnqihoi  I'ravu,  Traiifi  del  Lux. coiig£iiiule4  dn  ffimar.] 
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teeth,  and  depress  them  with  it,  neing  the  apper  teeth  as  a  fnlcniin.  Or  a 
piece  of  cork  may  be  pat  betwceo  the  molar  teeth  in  order  to  act  as  a  fnl* 
cram,  whilst  the  chin  is  ele?ateil.  After  reduction,  the  chin  mnst  be  god- 
fined  for  a  week  or  two  by  a  four-tailed  bandage. 

II.  Dislocations  of  the  Clavicle. — The  giemal  exlremtiy  of  this  bone 
may  be  dislocated  forwards  by  blows  on  the  shoalder.  It  can  readily  be 
felt  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sternum.  The  treatment  is  in  all  respects 
the  same  as  for  fractured  clavicle.  Dislocation  of  this  end  of  the  bone  back- 
toards  has  been  caused  by  curvature  of  the  spine.  In  one  case  it  prodnced 
80  mnch  pressure  on  the  oesophagus  as  to  threaten  starvation,  and  was  in 
consequence  extirpated  by  Mr.  Davie,  of  Bungay.  There  are  also  a  few 
cases  on  record  of  dislocation  of  this  end  of  the  claTicle  backwards  by  vio- 
lence. Pain  and  difficulty  of  breathing  are  the  consequences ;  the  reduction 
and  subsequent  treatment  the  same  as  for  the  dislocation  forwards.' 

The  outer  extremUy  of  the  clavicle  may  be  dislocated  upwards  on  the 
acromion.  The  shoolder  is  sunken  and  flattened,  and  on  tracing  the  spine 
of  the  scapula,  the  end  of  the  clavicle  can  be  felt  upon  the  acromion.  The 
outer  estremity  of  the  clavicle  has  also  been  known  to  be  dislocated  under 
the  acromion  by  a  kick  from  a  horse  on  the  shoulder.*  The  treatment  is  the 
same  as  for  fracture  of  the  clavicle. 

III.  Dislocation  of  thk  Shoulder-Joint  may  occur  in  three  principal 
directions.  The  head  of  the  humerus  may  be  thrown  downwards,  forwanls, 
or  backwards ;  besides  which,  it  may  be  partially  dislocated  forwards  and 
upwards. 

1.  In  the  dislocation  doumwards  or  into  the  axilla,  which  is  the  most 
common,  the  head  of  the  bone  rests  on  the  asillary  plexus  of  nerves,  be- 
tween the  snbscapularis  muscles  and  the  ribs. 

Symptoms. — The  arm  is  lengthened ;  a  hollow  may  be  felt  under  the  ftcro- 

Fig.  139.  Fig.  140. 
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mion,  where  the  head  of  the  bone  ought  to  be ;  the  shoulder  seems  flattened ; 
the  elbow  sticks  out  from  the  side,  and  cannot  be  made  to  touch  the  ribs ; 

awbyll  _ 
hj  Mr.  Brown  of  CalliDgtoii,  H«d.  Qaa.  Aug.  1,  ISM. 
*  Forbei'a  Ssv.  voL  vl. 
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ftnd  the  head  of  the  bone  can  be  felt  in  the  axilla,  if  the  limb  be  nuBed ; 
slthoDgh  SDch  an  attempt  caaees  great  pain  and  nambness. 

Diagnosis. — There  are  three  fractares  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  this  dislo- 
cation,  viz.,  fractare  of  the  acromion;  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula;  and  of 
the  neck  of  the  humerus.  The  first  two  ma;  be  known  by  the  facility  with 
which  the  fonn  of  the  joint  is  restored  by  raising  the  limb,  and  by  the  cre- 
pitus felt  on  doing  so.  In  fracture  of  the  cervix  humeri,  the  limb  is  short- 
ened, instead  of  being  lengthened  as  it  is  in  dislocation ;  there  is  not  so  mnch 
vacuity  under  the  acromion ;  and  the  rongh  angular  end  of  the  shaft  may  be 
felt  in  the  axilla  instead  of  the  natural  smooth  head  of  the  bone. 


Fig.  141. 


Fig.  142. 
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2.  In  the  dislocation  ybrwards,  the  head  of  the  bumeros  is  thrown  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  coracoid  process,  and  may  be  felt  under  the  clavicle. 

Symptoms. — The  arm  is  shortened  ;  the  elbow  projects  backwards ;  the 
acromion  seems  pointed,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  cannot  be  felt  under  it. 

3.  In  the  dislocation  backwards,  the  head  of  the  bone  may  be  felt  on  the 
dorsum  scapulfe  ;  and  the  elbow  projects  forwards. 

4.  In  the  partial  dislocation  fonvards,  the  head  of  the  bone  is  thrown 
partly  off  from  the  glenoid  carity  against  the  coracoid  process.  The  symp- 
toms are,  projection  of  the  acromion  and  a  hollow  ander  it  at  the  back  of 
the  joint,  whilst  the  head  of  the  bone  is  prominent  in  front,  and  may  be  felt 

to  move  on  rotating  the  elbow ;  cramps  of 
the  hand  ;  and  difficnlty  of  raising  the  elbow, 
because  the  head  of  the  bone  strikes  against 
the  coracoid  process. 

Treatment. — There  are  five  methods  of 
reducing  the  first  or  downward  form  of  dis- 
location. 

1.  By  nmple  extension.  A  jack-towel  is 
to  be  passed  round  the  chest,  both  above  and 
below  the  shoulder,  so  as  to  fix  the  scapula 
well ;  this  should  be  held  firmly.  Another 
should  be  fastened  round  the  arm,  above  the 
elbow,  by  means  of  the  knot  called  the  clove 
hUck,  represented  in  the  annexed  figure. 
Extension  should  then  be  made  by  the  latter ; 


Fig.  143. 
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the  pfttient  sitting  on  the  floor,  his  elbow  I>eing  bent,  and  the  hnmenu 
being  raised  and  carried  forvards,  so  aa  to  relax  the  deltoid,  snpntspinatni, 
and  biceps  mascles.  When  extension  has  been  made  for  some  minates,  the 
Bu^eon  shoald  lift  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  it  will  freqaently  retom  with 
a  snap. 
2.  The  extension  m&j  be  performed  in  the  same  direction  with  the  aid  of 


IFig.  144. 
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the  ullU.] 

the  pulleyt ;  recollecting  always  that  they  are  not  to  be  nsed  in  order  to 

exert  greater  force,  hnt  to  exert  it  more  equably.  A  damp  bandage  should 
be  applied  round  the  elbow, 
to  protect  the  skin  before  the 
strap  of  the  pulleys  is  at- 
tached. 

3.  By  the  heel  in  ike  axilla. 
The  patient  lies  down  on  a 
bed,  and  the  surgeon  sits  on 
the  edge.  He  pata  his  heel 
(without  his  boot)'  into  the 
axilla,  to  press  the  head  of  the 
bone  upwards  and  outwards, 
and  at  the  same  time  pulls  the 
limb  downwards  by  means  of  a 
ton- el  fastened  round  the 
elbow. 

[The  Gorge  on  may  very 
much  increase  his  power,  by 
securing  one  end  of  a  com- 
mon double  roller-towel  to 
the  wrist,  or  to  the  arm  just 
above  the  elbow,  and  slipping 
the  other  end  over  his  own 
neck,  BO  that  one  portion  of 
the  towel  shall  rest  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  tbe  other  pass 

under  tlie  axilU  of  the  other  side,  as  represented  in  Fig.  Hi.    The  powerful 

mnscks  of  the  back  are  thus  called  to  his  assistance.] 

'  A  esM  Is  ralated  br  Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston,  In  which  a  penon  made  a  violent 
attampt  to  rndnoe  a  dialocatfon  bj  patting  the  heel  of  his  boot  into  the  axilla.  Tbe 
ranilt  waa  a  mptnni  of  the  axllUr;  artery.     Vide  Bankiug'a  Ab^traut,  vol.  iii.  p.  43. 
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i.  By  the  knee  in  the  axilla.  The  patient  being  Be&t«d  in  a  chsir,  the 
florgeon  places  one  of  bis  knees  in  the  axilla,  resting  the  foot  on  the  chair. 
He  then  pots  his  hand  on  the  shoalder  to  fix  the  acapnia,  and  with  the  other 
depressea  the  elbow  over  his  knee.     [See  Fig.  145.  j 

5.  According  to  the  method  invented  by  Mr.  White,  of  Manchester,  and 
revived  by  Ualgaigne,  the  patient  lies  down,  and  the  Burgeon  sits  behind 


Fig.  l«. 
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him.  The  acapnia  is  well  fixed,  by  placing  one  hand  upon  the  shoalder,  or 
by  passing  a,  jack-towel  over  the  shoalder  and  fixing  it  to  the  opposite  cor- 
ner of  the  bed ;  then  the  arm  is  raised  from  the  side,  and  drawn  straight  ap 
by  the  head,  till  the  bone  is  thus  elevated  into  its  socket 

Modifications  of  this  process  have  long  been  in  nse  on  the  Continent ;  and 
there  is  no  donbt  bnt  that  English  bone-setters  have  some  plan  by  which  the 
leverage  afl'orded  by  the  length  of  the  limb  is  made  available  for  tilting  the 
head  into  its  socket.  For  this  purpose  the  elbow  is  straightened,  and  the 
limb  raised  and  moved  in  a  circalar  direction,  so  as  to  dislodge  the  head  oi 
the  dislocated  bone,  and  enable  the  muscles  to  draw  it  into  its  socket. 

The  extension  nsed  in  reducing  the  dislocation /onmrcls  must  be  made 
in  a  direction  downwards  and  backwards.  For  the  dislocation  backwards, 
extension  should  1>e  made  forwards. 

After  redaction  a  pad  shonld  be  placed  in  the  axilla,  and  the  arm  and 
shoalder  he  supported  for  some  days  with  a  figare-of-8  bandage,  a  few  turns 
of  which  should  confine  the  arm  to  the  trunk.  Warm  fomentations — per- 
haps leeches — and  subsequently  frictions,  will  relieve  the  pain  and  swelling. 
The  more  weak  and  flabby  the  patient,  or  the  oftener  the  dislocation  has 
occnrredj  the  longer  will  confinement  be  necessary,  in  order  lo  allow  of  a 
complete  consolidation  of  the  raptured  ligament.  In  fact,  when  the  dislo- 
cation has  occurred  more  than  twice,  an  apparatus  consisting  of  a  clavicle 
bandage,  with  a  broad  band  round  the  head  of  the  humerns,  should  be  worn 
for  some  months,  so  as  to  restrain  the  motions  of  the  joint. 

It  has  been  before  directed  that  this  and  all  other  dislocations  should  be 
reduced  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  injury.  If  the  reduction  has  been 
delayed  till  the  muscles  have  fixed  the  part,  and  the  patient  is  robust,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  bleed  or  administer  tartar-emetic  or  chloroform,  and  to  make 
«  long,  slow,  and  gentle,  but  unremitting  extension  by  the  pulleys.  When 
the  extension  has  been  continued  some  time,  the  surgeon  may  gently  rotate 
the  limb  by  the  forearm,  or  lift  the  head  of  the  bone.  If  the  dislocation  has 
luted  some  time,  there  will  be  still  greater  necessity  for  a  tedious  operation. 
Sir  A.  Cooper's  opinion  is,  that  a  reduction  ought  not  to  be  attempted  after 
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three  months.  Bat  the  criterion  which  Mr.  B.  Cooper  has  proposed  is  a 
better  one  ;  and  that  is,  the  degree  in  which  the  arm  has  been  exercised,  and 
the  amount  of  useful  motion  which  it  has  acquired  in  its  new  situation  ;  for, 
in  proportion  as  the  head  of  the  bone  has  formed  for  itself  a  new  socket,  so 
most  likely  will  the  old  socket  have  become  unfit  for  its  reception  again. 
There  are  numerous  instances  on  record,  of  the  most  disastrous  and  even 
fatal  results  that  have  ensued  from  attempts  at  reduction  at  a  later  period  : 
the  integuments  and  muscles  have  been  lacerated  ;  abscess  has  formed,  and 
been  followed  by  anchylosis  of  the  joint ;  nay,  even  the  whole  side  has  been 
palsied  from  injury  to  the  cervical  vertebrae,  and  the  axillary  artery  has  been 
torn  across. 

Injuries  of  the  shoulder-joint  are  liable  to  be  followed  by  various  obstinate 
and  intractable  affections,  owing  probably  to  the  supervention  of  the  state 
described  at  p.  266,  as  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis.  '  The  capsular  tendons, 
and  long  head  of  the  biceps  waste  away,  and  the  articular  surfaces  are 
altered  in  shape,  and  partially  displaced.  Such  cases  were  formerly  de- 
scribed as  dislocation  upwards,  and  rupture  of  the  biceps.  Sometimes  the 
deltoid  muscle  wastes  away,  owing,  probably,  to  injury  of  the  circumflex 
nerve.  Violent  spasms  and  neuraglic  pains  [and  paralysis  of  many  of  the 
muscles]  of  the  arm  sometimes  occur  from  injury  to  the  other  nerves.^ 

[An  injury  by  which  dislocation  of  the  humerus  is  occasionally  accom- 
panied is  rupture  of  the  axillary  artery.  This  injury  is  more  rarely  encoun- 
tered than  that  of  the  nervous  trunks,  just  mentioned,  but  the  surgeon  should 
be  aware  of  its  possibility.  Two  cases  are  recorded  in  the  paper  of  Prof. 
Dugas,  already  cited  ;  Nelaton  (Path.  Chirug.,  tome  ii.  p.  368)  gives  a  case 
that  occurred  in  his  own  practice,  where  the  two  internal  tunics  of  the  artery 
were  torn,  and  a  false  consecutive  aneurism  rapidly  developed  itself ;  and 
Malgaigne  {Traits  des  Lux.  p.  197)  relates  a  case  where  the  vessel  remained 
obliterated  and  gangrene  of  the  fingers  resulted.] 

lY.  Dislocation  of  the  Elbow  presents  six  varieties.  Both  radius  and 
ulna  may  be  dislocated,  1,  simply  backwards ;  or,  2,  backwards  and  out- 
wards ;  or,  3,  backwards  and  inwards.  4.  The  ulna  by  itself  may  be  dis- 
located backwards ;  and  the  radius  by  itself  either,  5,  backwards ;  or  6, 
forwards. 

1.  When  both  radius  and  ulna  are  dislocated  backwards,  the  elbow  is  bent 
at  a  right  angle,  and  is  immovable.  The  olecranon  projects  much  behind ; 
a  hollow  can  be  felt  at  each  side  of  it,  corresponding  to  the  great  sigmoid 
cavity  ;  and  the  trochlea  of  the  humerus  forms  a  hard  protuberance  in  front. 
The  coronoid  process  rests  in  that  fossa  of  the  humerus  which  naturally  con- 
tains the  olecranon. 

2.  In  dislocation  of  both  bones  backwards  and  outwards,  the  coronoid 
process  is  thrown  behind  the  external  condyle  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  pre- 
ceding symptoms,  the  head  of  the  radius  can  be  very  plainly  felt  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  joint. 

3.  The  dislocation  backwards  and  inwards  is  known  by  a  great  projection 
of  the  outer  condyle,  in  addition  to  the  symptoms  of  the  first  variety. 

4.  In  dislocation  backwards  of  the  ulna  solely,  the  olecranon  is  much 
projected  backwards,  the  elbow  is  immovably  bent  at  right  angles,  and  the 
forearm  is  much  twisted  and  pronated. 

The  treatment  of  these  four  varieties  is  the  same.  Reduction  may  be 
effected,  first,  by  fixing  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  whilst  the  forearm  is 
drawn  forwards;  or,  secondly,  the  surgeon  may  bend  the  elbow  forcibly 

'  See  Stanley  on  Rnptnre  of  the  Biceps  Tendon,  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  iil.,  and  Soden, 
Med.-Chir.  Trans.  1841 ;  [also  the  paper  of  Professor  Dugas,  before  cited,  and  Am.  Med. 
Joam.  Jan.  1858,  p.  225.] 
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over  his  knee ;  or,  thirdly  (if  tbe  case  be  quite  recent),  he  mtkj  forcibly 
straighten  the  arm,  so  as  to  make  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  poll  the  trochlea 
of  the  hnmema  back  into  its  place. 


5.  Tbe  head  of  the  radius  alone  may  be  dielocaled  forwarde;  being 
thrown  against  the  external  condyle.  The  elbow  is  slightly  bent,  and,  in 
bending  it  more,  the  head  of  tbe  radtns  can  be  fell  to  strike  agttinst  the  front 
of  the  hnmerns. 

Fig.  148. 


bHd  er  ndini. 


Treatment. — Simple  extension  from  the  hand,  the  elbow  being  straight 

6.  Dislocation  of  the  radius  badrwardu  is  very  rare.  The  head  of  tlie 
bone  can  be  felt  behind  the  onter  condyle.  Reduced  by  simply  bending  tbe 
arm,  which  should  be  kept  bent  for  three  weeks. 

Diagnosis. — These  dislocations  of  the  elbow  may  be  distingnisbed  from 
fractures  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  hnmems,  1,  by  the  impaired  mobility 
of  the  joint,  and  by  the  absence  of  crepitus;  2,  by  measuring  the  length  of 
the  humerus  from  its  condyle  to  tbe  shoulder ;  which,  in  dislocation,  will  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  sound  limb,  but  will  be  diminished  in  fracture  of  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  humerus.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  these  six 
dislocations  may  be  combined  with  various  fractures  of  the  condyles  of  the 
humerus  and  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  injuries 
of  the  elbow  present  a  sufficiently  wide  and  complicated  Geld  of  study.' 

T.  Dislocations  op  tok  Weibt  may  readily  be  distingnisbed  by  the 
altered  position  of  the  hand,  which  is  thrown  either  backwards  or  forwards 
if  both  bones  be  dislocated,  or  twisted  if  only  one  be  displaced, — and  by  the 
alteration  of  the  natural  relative  position  of  tbe  styloid  processes  of  the 
radius  and  ulna  with  the  bones  of  the  carpus.  They  are  reduced  by  simple 
extension.* 

■  [See  Hamilton,  op.  til.  p.  5TS.] 

■  bupuTtren  Uuglit  thst  thesn  dlilooationB  ar«  eztTemel;'  Mrs,  or.  In  fMt,  almost 
Impoggible ;  and  thst  (racturea  ot  the  lower  eztremltr  ot  tbe  radio*  are  generally  mis- 
taken for  them.  But  the  eiperleDoe  ot  English  sorgeon*  showa  that  real  dlelocation, 
without  any  fractnre,  Is  not  by  anj  means  nnoommon.  See  a  veij  oaretully  reported 
oaM  iu  the  Land.  Ued.  Ou.,  June  ITth,  1&43. 
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DtiloaUoa  of  lb«  oarpu  bukmrdt. 

VI.  Dislocations  of  the  Hand. — The  08  magnum  and  oa  cuneiforms 
ere  sometimeB  partially  dislocaUd  through  relaxation  of  their  ligamentB, 
and  form  projections  at  the  back  of  the  hand,  which  mast  not  be  mistaken 
for  ganglia.  Mr.  Fergnaaon  has  also  known  the  os  piaiforme  dislocated  by 
Uie  action  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  maacle. 

Treatment. — Cold  afl'usion,  friction,  and  inechanical  sapport 

Dislocations  of  tlie  thumb,  fingers,  and  toes,  are  difficnlt  of  reduction,  In 
coDseqaence  of  the  strength  and  tightness  of  their  lateral  ligaments,  and  the 
small  size  of  the  part  from 

which  extension  can  be  made.  FIs-  ^^l- 

A  firm  hold  may  be  obtained 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  tape 
fastened  with  the  knot  called 
the  clave  hitch,  represented 
in  the  annexed  figure.  Bat 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  place  a 
part  of  the  tape  round  the 
head  of  the  dislocated  bone, 
BO  as  to  pall  it  straight  for- 
wards into  its  place.  Ex- 
tension shonld  be  made  to- 
wards the  palm,  so  as  to  relax  the  flexor  muscles  But,  "before  the  re- 
duction has  been  effected,"  says  Mr.  Liston,  "it  has  been  in  some  cases 
even  found  necessary  to  divide  one  of  tiie  ligaments;  the  external  is  most 
easily  reached ;  it  is  cut  across  by  introducing  a  narrow-bladed  and  lancet- 
pointed  knife  through  the  skin  at  some  distance,  and  directing  its  edge 
against  the  resisting  part." 

[A  very  useful  instrument  for  aiding  in  the  reduction  of  dislocations  of 

Fig.  162. 
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the  fingers  is  that  invented  by  Dr.  LeTis,  and  descrit>ed  hj  him  in  the 
Am.  Joarn.  Med.  Sci.  for  January,  185T,  p.  62.  From  the  annexed  iUns- 
trations  the  mode  of  asing  this  apparatus,  and  its  advantages,  will  be  readily 
comprehended.] 

In  compound  dislocation  of  the  first  phalani:  of  the  thumb  on  the  meta- 
carpal bone,  the  head  of  the  phalanx  should  be  sawn  off  hefore  attempting 
rednction  ;  and  in  componnd  dislocation  of  the  second  phalanx,  it  is  bett«r 
to  saw  off  the  head  of  the  first 

YII.  Dislocation  of  the  Bibs. — The  costal  cartilages  may  be  torn 
from  the  extremity  of  the  ribs,  or  from  the  sternum ; — and  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  ribs  may  be  dislocated  from  the  spine  by  falls  on  the  back ; 
but  these  accidents  are  very  rare,  A  case  is  related  in  which  the  heads  of 
the  last  two  ribs  were  driven  forwards  from  the  spine,  in  a  boy  of  eleven,  by 
a  violent  blow  on  the  back ;  abscess  formed  and  the  case  terminated  fatally.* 
The  body  of  the  sternum  has  also  been  dislocated  in  front  of  the  mannbiinm, 
and  the  ensiform  cartilage  Ib  Bometimes  separated.  In  all  these  cases,  the 
same  local  and  constitutional  treatment  must  be  adopted  as  was  prescribed 
for  fracture. 

VIII.  Dislocations  or  the  Hip-Joint. — There  are  fonr  principal  varie- 
ties of  this  dislocation.  Ist.  The  dislocation  upwards ;  in  which  the  head 
of  the  bone  is  thrown  on  the  dorsum  ilii.     2dly.  The  dislocation  backwards 


Fig.  164. 
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on  the  sciatic  notch  ;  3dly,  downwards,  on  the  obtnrator  externns  muscle ; 
and  4thly,  forwards,  on  the  ob  pubis.  Besides  which  there  are  two  or  three 
others  that  are  exceedingly  rare. 

1.  Dislocation  upwards  on  the  dorsum  ilii  is  the  most  f^qnent 

I  DubUa  Med.  Preu,  3d  Fab.  1S41. 
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Symptoms. — The  limb  is  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  and  a  half 
shorter  than  the  other ;  the  toes  rest  on  the  opposite  instep ;  the  knee  is 
turned  inwards,  and  is  a  little  advanced  upon  the  other ;  the  limb  can  be 
slightly  bent  across  the  other,  but  cannot  be  moved  outwards ;  the  trochan- 
ter is  less  prominent  than  the  other,  and  nearer  the  spine  of  the  ilium  ;  and 
if  the  patient  is  thin,  and  there  is  no  swelling,  the  head  of  the  bone  can  be 
felt  in  its  new  situation. 

Diagnosis, — Fracture  of  the  cervix  femoris  may  be  distinguished  from 
this  dislocation  by  the  circumstance  that  the  limb  can  be  freely  moved  in 
any  direction,  although  with  some  pain ;  that  it  is  turned  outwards  instead 
of  inwards ;  and  that  it  can  be  drawn  to  its  proper  length  by  moderate 
extension,  but  becomes  shortened  again  as  soon  as  the  extension  is  discon- 
tinued :  whereas  in  dislocation,  it  requires  a  forcible  extension  to  restore 
the  limb  to  its  proper  length  and  shape ;  but  when  once  the  head  of  the 
bone  is  replaced  in  its  socket,  it  remains  there.^ 

Fig.  156. 


Diagram  to  axpUin  mechaaitm  of  redaction  of  tha  hip. 

Treatm,ent, — As  we  have  said  at  pp.  279  and  284,  dislocation  may  be 
reduced  by  manoeuvring  or  by  main  force  :  the  former  being  the  preferable 
plan  if  it  can  be  adopted. 

The  manoeuvre  by  which  a  dislocated  hip  can  be  reduced  ^sometimes 
called  the  flexion  method)  consists  in  employing  the  length  of  the  limb  as 
a  lever,  by  which  the  head  may  be  got  into  such  a  position  as  to  slip  into  its 
socket.  For  this  purpose  the  knee  must  be  bent  on  the  thigh,  and  the  thigh 
on  the  pelvis :  the  surgeon  then  grasping  the  ankle  with  one  hand,  and  the 
knee  with  the  other,  causes  the  thigh  to  perform  a  circular  movement  of 
abduction,  finishing  with  a  slight  rotatory  movement,  when  the  bone  will  pro- 
bably be  replaced.  Chloroform  should  be  used,  if  there  is  any  difficulty. 
See  the  above  diagram.' 

When  the  patient  is  old  and  of  relaxed  fibre,  dislocations  of  the  hip  may 
be  reduced  by  a  method  analogous  to  the  Jieel  in  the  axilla.     The  surgeon 

*  There  are  a  few  canes  on  record  of  fracture  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  femar,  in 
which  a  portion  of  the  great  trochanter  was  broken  ofl^  and  drawn  by  the  muscles  back- 
wards on  the  dorsum  ilii,  into  the  position  usually  occupied  by  the  head  of  the  bone 
when  dislocated :  so  that  the  nature  of  the  accident  was  obscure. 

'  The  foregoing  diagram  may  explain  the  mechanism  of  reduction.  The  process  is 
well  summed  up  by  a  writer  in  Medical  Times,  30th  June,  1855  : — "  Lift  up,  oend  outi 
roll  in."    See  case  by  Mr.  Cook,  ibid. 
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nta  and  presses  one  Toot  against  the  permenm,  whilst  extension  and  rota- 
tion are  effected  hj  his  assistants. 


Uiiuer  of  radadDg  dltloeUed  hip. 

Bat  if  main  Torce  mnst  be  resorted  to,  the  patient  mnst  be  thoroughly 
chloroforiDed,  and  placed  on  his  back  on  a  table  ;  a  leathern  girth  or  strong 
towel  sbootd  be  passed  round  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  so  as  to  bear 
firmly  against  the  periaenm  and  crista  ilii,  as  represented  in  the  foregoing 
cat,  which  was  sketched  from  nature  hj  Mr.  W.  Bagg ;  and  this  shoald  be 
attached  to  a  ring  or  hook  securely  fastened  into  the  wall  or  floor.  A  linen 
roller  should  next  be  applied  to  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  and  over  it  the 
strap  belonging  to  the  pnlleys ;  which  last  are  to  be  fixed  to  the  wall  or 
some  other  firm  object.  Then  extension  is  to  be 
made  in  aach  a  direction  as  to  draw  the  thigh 
across  the  opposite,  a  little  above  the  knee.  After 
a  little  time,  the  surgeon  should  gently  rotate  the 
limb,  or  lift  the  upper  part  of  it,  and  the  head  of 
the  bone  will  probably  return  to  the  acetabnlum. 
The  patient  should  then  be  carefully  moved  to 
bed,  with  his  thighs  lied  together. 

2.  The  dislocation  backwards  (commonly  called 
the  dislocation  into  the  sciatic  notch)  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  preceding,  and  is  known  by  the 
following  symptoms.  The  limb  is  shortened  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch ;  the  toes  rest  on  the  ball 
of  the  great  toe  of  the  other  foot ;  the  knee  is 
advanced  and  tnmed  inwards,  but  not  so  much 
as  in  the  last  case ;  the  trochanter  is-rather  behind 
its  natural  position,  and  the  head  of  the  bone 
can  scarcely  be  felt. 

Tri'otnxent. — Reduction  by  flexion  if  possible. 
If  main  force  is  used,  the  patient  should  be  plai'cd 
on  the  sound  side,  and  the  limb  be  drawn  arross 
the  middle  of  the  opposite  thigh.  After  a  little 
while,  the  upper  part  of  the  limb  should  be  lifted 
by  ineana  of  a  napkin,  so  as  to  raise  the  head  of 
the  bone  over  the  edge  of  the  acetabulum,  the 
thigh  being  at  the  same  time  rotated  outwards.' 
niioaiioB  dowDwmrdi  of  lbs  ^'   ^^  ''"'  dislocation  downwardt,  the  head  of 

fcip,  the  bone  is  thrown  into  the  thyroid  foramen,  or 

■  The  above  accoant  it  conileniMid  from  Sir  A.  Cooper,  op.  cit.  chap.  1i.  neot.  iv.  Mr. 
Riohanl  Qnain  has  pabliiiliiHl  (Mod.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxxi.)  an  accounl  of  a  car«rul 
dixiiiMstian  of  a  recent  case  of  thin  ipJut;,  and  ot  experlmmiU  modo  to  determine  the 
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on  the  obturator  externus.  The  symptoms  are  as  follows : — the  limb  is 
leDgthened  one  or  two  jnches ;  it  ia  drawn  away  from  the  other ;  the  tocB 
point  downwards  and  directly  forwards ;  and  the  body  is  bent  forwardi, 
because  the  psoas  mnscle  is  on  the  stretch. 

TretUmerU. — The  object  is  to  draw  the  head  of  the  bone  ontwarda,  and 
rather  apwards.  There  are  two  methods  of  effecting  this.  In  the  first 
place,  the  patient  may  be  laid  on  his  bock  on  a  bed,  with  one  of  the  bedposts 
between  his  thighs,  and  close  up  to  the  perinenm.  Then  the  foot  may  be 
carried  inwards,  across  the  median  line  ;  so  that  the  bedpost,  acting  as  a 
fulcrnm,  may  throw  the  head  of  the  femur  outwards.  But  the  foot  must  not 
be  raised,  otherwise  the  head  of  the  femnr  may  slip  round  under  the  aceta- 
bulum into  the  sciatic  notch.     Or,  2d,  the  pelvis  may  be  fixed  by  strips, 


Fig.  159. 


Fig.  160. 


BadKtlOB  of  dldocUliiB  dowBinrdi. 


IHiIontlaB  ArvBidi  «r  thi  hip. 


and  the  pulleys  be  applied  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tliigh,  to  draw  it  out- 
wards :  whilst  the  knee  is  at  the  same  time  palled  downwards  and  inwards. 
4.  In  the  dislocation  upwards  and  /orwardu  (on  the  pubes),  the  limb  ia 

etuX  relation  of  the  Tiiible  defonolty  to  the  Irne  position  of  tha  he»d  of  the  bone ; 
»nd  hu  concluded  th&t,  in  the  ordlaarj  fonn  of  tliis  di  a  location,  the  head  of  the  femur 
does  Dot  reach  the  BClatIo  notch,  but  is  lodged  immediatelj  behind  the  BDelabulum, 
over  the  base  of  the  kwhiaUo  Epiae,  and  o[ipo4ite  to  a  small  part  of  each  of  thn  two 
■acTo-eciatio  fbnmloa ;  that  the  advanced  poKiiion  of  the  displaced  limb  at  the  knee, 
and  the  sitltatioi)  of  the  foot  irltli  "the  toe  renting  againxt  the  Rreat  toe  of  the  other 
foot"  are  not  neo-asarilj  present;  that  daring  the  extension  the  thigh  sbonld  be  at  a 
right  angle  with  the  abdomen,  and  in  a  state  of  abduction ;  that  the  extending  foroa 
•hoold  li«  applied  aboTe  the  knee ;  and  that  this  Joint  should  be  bent  in  order  to  relax 
the  Kciatic  nerve,  which  itins  either  immedlatelj'  before  or  behind  the  displaced  head 
of  the  bone. 
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shortened  about  an  inch ;  very  moTable ;  it  is  drawn  away  from  the  other, 
and  the  foot  points  directly  outwards ;  the  head  of  the  bone  may  be  plainly 
felt  below  Poupart's  ligament ;  and  by  this  circumstance  this  dislocation  may 
be  distinguished  from  fracture  of  the  cerrix  femoris. 

Treatment, — Flexion  may  be  tried ;  putting  a  bedpost  between  the  pa- 
tient's thighs,  and  abducting  the  limb,  so  as  to  throw  the  head  of  the  bone 
downwards.  If  the  pulleys  are  used,  the  patient  is  to  be  laid  on  the  sound 
side ;  extension  should  be  made  in  a  direction  backwards  and  outwards ;  and 
after  it  has  been  continued  a  little  time,  the  head  of  the  bone  should  be  lifted 
over  the  edge  of  the  acetabulum  by  means  of  a  napkin. 

Fig.  161. 


Eednction  of  dislocation  forwards. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  decided  that  eight  weeks  is  the  latest  period  after 
which  it  is  justifiable  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  a  dislocated  hip,  except  in 
persons  of  extremely  relaxed  fibre  or  of  advanced  age ;  and  numerous 
instances  are  on  record  of  death  from  abscesses  or  phlebitis,  occasioned  by 
violent  extension  at  a  later  period. 

With  respect  to  the  relative  frequency  of  these  dislocations,  Sir  A.  Cooper 
believed  that  out  of  twenty  cases,  twelve  would  be  on  the  dorsum  ilii,  five 
in  the  ischiatic  notch,  two  in  the  foramen  ovale,  and  one  on  the  pubes.^ 

[Professor  Gilbert  (Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.  vol.  ix.  N.  S.)  has  recom- 
mended a  very  convenient  and  attainable  substitute  for  the  pulleys  in  the 
reduction  of  dislocations  of  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone,  which  is  here  repre- 
sented. Prof  Gilbert  says  : — ^'  Place  the  patient  and  adjust  the  extending 
and  counter-extending  bands  as  for  the  pulleys ;  then  procure  an  ordinary 
bed-cord,  or  wash-line,  tie  the  ends  together,  and  again  double  it  upon  itself; 
then  pass  it  through  the  extending  tapes  or  towel,  doubling  the  whole  once 
more,  and  fasten  the  distal  end,  consisting  of  four  loops  of  rope,  to  a  window- 
sill,  door-sill,  or  staple,  so  that  the  ropes  shall  be  drawn  moderately  tight ; 
finally,  pass  a  stick  through  the  centre  of  the  doubled  rope,  dividing  the 
strands  equally  by  it ;  then,  by  revolving  the  stick  as  an  axis  or  double-lever, 
the  power  is  produced  precisely  as  it  should  be  in  such  cases :  viz.  slowly, 
steadily,  and  continuously." 

I  These  dislocations  generally  happen  to  adults.  In  very  old  people  it  is  more  com- 
mon for  the  cervix  femoris  to  give  wajr.  Thejr  are  also  rarely  met  with  in  children,  al- 
though Sir  A.  Cooper  relates  one  case  which  happened  to  a  boy  of  seven  ;  Mr.  Travers, 
Jan.,  one  to  a  boy  of  five  ;  and  the  late  Mr.  Place,  of  Wimbome,  was  good  enough  to 
communicate  to  the  author  the  particulars  of  a  case  of  dislocation  on  the  dorsum  ilii 
happening  to  a  boy  of  ten. 
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Fig.   162. 


I  of  Prof.  OlllMrt  ror  prodi 


TJNUBrAL  Dislocations. — Besides  the  above  fonr  varieticB,  a  dislocation 
directly  dowowards  on  the  taberoaity  of  the  ischium  ;  one  directly  backwards 
OD  the  spine  of  the  ischiuDi ;  and  one  directly  npwards  on  the  space  between 
the  anterior  spinons  processes  of  the  ilinm,  have  been  known  to  occur, 
although  very  rarely.  In  a  case  of  dislocation  directly  downwards,  recorded 
by  Mr.  Keate,  the  lirab  was  lengthened  three  inches  and  a  half,  and  was 
fixed  and  everted  -,  the  trochanter  was  sunk ;  and  the  head  of  the  bone,  close 
to  and  on  a  level  with  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  where  it  was  capable  of 
being  moved  under  the  Gnger.  In  a  case  of  dislocation  on  the  spine  of  the 
ischiam,  which  happened  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Earle,  at  St.  Bartholomew's, 
the  limb  was  lengthened  About  half  an  inch ;  it  was  neither  evertfid  nor  in- 
verted, but  if  anything  the  latter  ;  there  seemed  to  be  a  great  vacuity  in  front 
of  the  hip  ;  the  edges  of  the  sartoriua  and  tensor  vaginee  femoris  conld  be 
plainly  felt,  and  a  cavity  behind  them  ;  and  the  trochanter  was  further  back, 
and  not  so  prominent  as  usual.  But  the  dislocation  directly  upwards  is  the 
most  common  of  those  unusual  forms.  In  a  case  that  was  examined  by  Mr. 
Travers,  jun.,  some  time  after  the  accident,  the  limb  was  completely  everted 
and  slightly  movable ;  and  the  neck  of  the  bone  lay  between  the  two  ante- 
rior spinons  processes  of  the  ilinm  ;  so  that  when  the  patient  was  erect,  the 
limb  seemed  to  be  slnng  or  suspended  from  this  point.  The  diagnosis  must 
in  such  cases  be  guided  by  an  attentive  examination  of  the  deformity  that  is 
present,  and  by  tite  absence  of  any  symptoms  of  fracture.  The  redncttj>n 
must  be  effected  by  extension,  made  in  snch  a  direction  as  seems  most  likely 
to  bring  the  head  of  the  bone  into  its  socket.' 

IX.  Dislocations  of  the  Knee. — Dislocation  of  the  Hbia  from  the 
femur  is  not  very  common ;  and,  when  it  does  occur,  is  rarely  complete.  In 
most  cases  the  tibia  is  thrown  backwards  towards  the  ham.  The  deformity 
and  impediment  to  motion  will  enable  the  practitioner  to  distinguish  the  ac- 
cident; and  if  there  be  no  complication  requiring  amputation,  the  displace- 
ment must  be  rectified  by  simple  extension,  and  the  knee  be  kept  at  rest  till 
inflammatory  symptoms  have  subsided.  There  often  remains  a  permanent 
inability  to  keep  the  joint  firm  in  the  straight  position. 

■  Bm  a  wet  on  Rare  Dlalooatlmu  at  the  Hip  Joint,  tn  th«  Hed.  Chlr.  Tnu.  vol. 
xs.,  by  Mr.  Tnven,  ]an.  Qnj's  Hosp.  B«p.  vol.  1. :  Eeste,  lied.  Qai.  vol.  z. ;  a  dim 
of  dialocfttioD  dirsotlT  npwardi,  Lxntwt,  Mayl&th,  1S4I ;  Hr.  Rarlo'g  cms.  Lancet,  vol. 
xL  p.  159  ;  aaoa  of  dislooition  dawnwardB  and  baakv&rdB  (with  disMOtion  and  draw- 
lD(},  bj  Hr.  Wormald,  Hed.  Gu.  28th  Jan.  1B3T.     [Uamillou,  i^.  eil.  p.  S58.] 
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Dislocation  of  thb  Patella  may  occur  either  inwards  or  outwards ; 
more  frequently  in  the  latter  direction.  The  symptoms  are,  that  the  knee 
cannot  be  bent,  and  that  the  bone  can  be  felt  in  its  new  situation.  This 
dislocation  may  be  caused  either  by  mechanical  yiolence,  or  by  a  sudden 
contraction  of  the  extensors  of  the  thigh.  It  mostly  happens  to  knock- 
kneed,  flabby  people.  There  is,  in  general,  no  difficulty  in  reducing  it  by 
means  of  the  finger  and  thumb,  if  the  knee  is  straight  and  the  leg  raised. 
There  is  one  variety  of  this  dislocation,  however,  in  which  the  patella  is 
turned  round  on  its  long  axis,  so  that  its  outer  edge  lies  immediately  under 
the  skin,  and  its  inner  edge  rests  on  the  trochlea  of  the  femur,  where  it  is  as 
firmly  fixed  as  if  screwed  down.  In  one  instance,  the  surgeon  was  unable 
to  reduce  it  by  any  means,  even  although  he  divided  the  ligamentum  patellae, 
and  cut  through  the  quadriceps  at  its  insertion  into  the  pat^lla ;  and  the 

Satient  died  in  eleven  months,  in  consequence  of  his  wounding  the  joint. 
[.  Mayo  relates  a  similar  case,  in  which  he  succeeded  in  overcoming  the 
difficulty  by  bending  the  knee  to  the  utmost,  so  that  the  patella  was  drawn 
out  of  the  groove  in  which  it  was  lodged.* 

The  patella  is  dislocated  upwards  after  rupture  of  its  tendon  by  the  ex- 
tensor muscles.  This  must  be  treated  as  fracture  of  the  patella  ;  but  it  is 
very  rare. 

Partial  Dislocation  of  thb  Semilunar  CARTiLAGEa — During  sudden 
twists  of  the  knee-joint,  the  semilunar  cartilages  may  slip  out  of  their  proper 
position,  and  become  wedged  in  between  the  tibia  and  femur.  The  symp- 
toms are,  sudden  extreme  sickening  pain,  and  inability  to  stand,  or  to 
straighten  the  limb.  This  accident  generally  happens  to  people  of  relaxed 
habits,  and  when  it  has  once  happened  is  very  liable  to  recur.  In  a  case 
dissected  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  the  external  semilunar  cartilage  was  found  to 
be  torn  from  its  connection  with  the  tibia,  except  just  at  tts  extremities. 
The  best  way  of  restoring  the  part  to  its  place,  is  to  place  the  patient  on  the 
affected  side,  with  the  knee  bent,  and  rotate  the  tibia  gently  in  its  axis. 
Should  this  not  succeed,  says  Mr.  Vincent,  "the  only  thing  is  to  keep  the 
patient  in  bed,  and  in  some  of  his  slumbers  all  will  come  right"  of  itself. 
The  patient  should  put  on  an  elastic  knee-cap  before  he  moves  about. 

Dislocation  of  the  Head  of  the  Fibula  is  of  very  unfrequent  occur- 
rence ;  except  as  a  consequence  of  relaxation  of  the  ligaments  from  weak- 
ness, which  must  be  treated  by  blisters,  and  bandages,  with  a  pad  to  press 
on  the  head  of  the  bone.  There  are  two  cases  of  it,  caused  by  violence,  in 
Sir  Astley  Cooper's  work  ;  the  head  of  the  bone  could  be  felt  to  pass  more 
backwards  than  natural,  and  could  be  moved  by  the  finger.  The  pad  of  a 
tourniquet  was  employed  to  keep  it  in  its  place.  [A  case  is  reported  by 
Malgaigne  (op,  cU.  p.  986)  where  this  accident  occurred  from  violent  contrac- 
tion of  the  biceps  muscle,  the  leg  being  at  tjie  same  time 'forcibly  abducted. 

In  treating  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  fibula  the  surgeon  should  keep 
the  leg  in  a  flexed  position,  on  account  of  the  action  of  this  muscle.] 

X.  Dislocation  of  the  Ankle  is  generally  caused  by  jumps  from  great 
heights  or  from  carriages  in  motion,  and  may  occur  in  four  directions,  each 
of  which  is  usually  complicated  with  fracture  of  tibia  or  fibula,  or  both.  1. 
Dislocation  of  the  tibia  inwards  is  the  most  common.  It  is  attended  with 
fracture  of  the  lower  third  of  the  fibula,  and  may  be  easily  known  by  the 
sole  of  the  foot  turning  outwards ;  its  inner  edge  turning  downwards  ;  and 

^  Three  cases  are  related  in  Sir  A.  Cooper;  and  a  similar  one  in  Sir  G.  Ballingall's 
Military  Surgery.  Mr.  Vincent  says,  that  the  obstinate  resistance  which  this  disloca- 
tion offers  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  when  the  limb  is  straight,  the  extensor  mnscles, 
which  are  the  retaining  foix^e,  are  in  their  position  of  strongest  action  ;  when  the  knee 
is  bent  they  are  in  their  weakest  position.  Op.  cit.  p.  74.  [Hamilton  relates  several 
cases,  op,  cit,  p.  672.] 
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great  projection  of  the  iotemal  malleolus.     2.  Dislocation  of  the  Hbia  and 

^fibula  otUwarda  Is  attended  with  fraetnre  of  the  internal  malleolus,  and  may 

Fig.  163.  Fig.  164. 


be  known  by  the  sole  of  the  foot  taming  inwards.  3.  In  the  dislocation  _/br- 
wards,  the  foot  appears  shortened,  and  the  heel  lengthened,  and  the  toes 
pointed  downwards.  There  is  also  a  partial  dislocation  forwards,  in  which 
the  tibia  is  only  half  displaced  from  its  articnlation  with  the  astragalas,  the 
fibala  l)eing  also  broken ;  the  foot  appears  shortened  and  immovable,  and  the 
heel  cannot  be  brought  to  the  gronnd.  4.  A  dislocation  backwards  has  been 
described;  but  it  mast  be  excessively  rare,  as  Sir  A.  Cooper  never  saw  it. 
There  is  a  case  of  it  desciibcd  by  Mr.  Colles,  which,  however,  was  probably 
one  of  transverse  fracture  of  the  tibia  and  fibala  joat  above  the  joint,  with 
displacement  backwards.  The  fracture  of  the  fibula  abont  three  inches  above 
the  oater  malleolus,  which  accompanies  the  dislocation  inwards,  is  commonly 
called  Pott's  fractare.  As  a  fifth  variety,  may  be  qaoted  the  thrusting  up  of 
the  astragalus  between  the  bones  of  the  leg,  as  represented  in  the  adjoining  cat. 
IVeatmejU. — These  injuries  may  be  so  various  and  complicat«d,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  lay  down  particular  rules  for  every  variety,  although  the 
general  principles  are  clear.  Reduction  must  be  effected  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  patient  may  either  be  laid  on  the  injured  side,  with 
the  knee  and  hip  bent,  or  on  the  back,  with  the  thigh  raised,  and  knee  bent. 
Then,  whilst  an  assistant  steadies  the  knee,  the  surgeon  must  grasp  the 
inat«p  with  one  hand,  and  the  heel  with  the  other,  and  make  extension 
(aided  by  pressure  on  the  head  of  the  tibia),  till  he  has  restored  the  nataral 
shape  of  the  parts.  Then  the  limb  must  l»e  pwi  up  with  a  splint  on  each 
side,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  fracture  of  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  taking 
care  to  keep  the  great  toe  in  its  proper  line  with  the  patella ;  and  it  may  be 
slung,  or  may  be  put  on  its  side,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  surgeon ; 
and  the  starch  bandage  applied  according  to  circumstances.  Chloroform 
may  be  administered  to  render  reduction  more  easy,  and  opium  in  regular 
doses  afterwards,  to  prevent  displacement  by  twitching  and  spasm. 
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Compound  Dislocation  of  the  utkle-Joint  Is  b^  far  the  most  freqaent 
example  of  that  kind  of  iDJary.  If  the  wound  in  the  integament  does  not 
he&l  by  the  first  intention,  the  joint  inQamea ;  BnpparatioD  occnrs  in  aboat 
five  days ;  moch  of  the  cartilage  is  destroyed  by  ulceration ;  at  last  the 
wound  is  filled  with  granulations,  and  the  patient  recovers  a  tolerably  good 
nae  of  the  foot  in  from  two  to  twelve  months.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is, 
to  wash  away  all  dirt  with  warm  water ;  to  remove  any  shattered  pieces  of 
bone  gently  with  the  fingers,  and  then  to  reduce  the  bone  to  its  place; 
slightly  enlarging  the  wonud  in  the  skin,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  effect  this 
without  violence.  If  it  is  very  difficult  to  return  the  end  of  the  tibia,  or  if 
it  is  fractured  obliquely,  or  much  shattered,  it  is  better  to  saw  it  off ;  as  the 
patient  will  have  qnite  as  good  ase  of  the  limb  afterwards.  Then  the 
external  wound  should  be  closed  with  a  bit  of  lint  dipped  in  the  patient's 
blood,  and  the  leg  be  secnred  with  a  tailed  bandage  and  splints,  and  be 
wetted  with  an  evaporating  lotion.  Care  mast  be  taken  not  to  let  the  foot 
be  pointed,  nor  be  tnmed  to  either  side.  The  remaining  treatment  is  the 
same  as  that  of  compound  fracture ;  and  the  rules  which  are  given  as  to  the 
necessity  of  amputation  are  the  same  in  both  cases. 

XI.  DiBUx^ATioKB  OF  THE  FooT. — The  most  important  of  these  are  the 
dislocations  of  the  astr^i;alns,  which  may  be  separated  tram  its  connectioa 
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with  the  OS  nnviculare  and  os  calcis 
in  various  ways.  Sometimes  it  is 
thrown  inwards,  so  as  to  rest  on 
Che  intier  surface  of  the  os  calcis; 
and  in  this  case,  there  appears  an 
unusual  projection  below  the  iuner 
ankle,  and  a  corresponding  depres- 
sion below  the  outer  one,  and  the 
whole  foot  seems  displaced  out- 
wards. Sometimes  it  is  thrown  ont- 
wurclr! ;   Liiid  iIil-ti  tlio  (ouX  svi/Jiiw  In 

be    displaced    inwards.      If    these  Diiiaotionorthssun^ioioaiiruda.] 

dislocations  are  simple,  reduction 

should   be  immediately  attempted   by  extension,  and  chloroform  will    )>e 
needed ;  perhaps  the  pnlleys,  for  the  reduction  is  often  a  work  of  diffi- 
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cnlty ;  but  patience  and  good  management  will  nsnally  succeed.  Chloro- 
form and  opium  ought  to  render  unnecessary  the  proposal  of  dividing 
the  tendons  of  refractory  muscles.  If  the  dislocation  is  compound,  and 
the  bone  cannot  be  replaced,  or  if  it  is  much  shattered,  it  may  be  dis- 
sected out.  In  these  two  dislocations,  the  astragalus  is  separated  from  the 
other  tarsal  bones,  but  preserves  its  connections  with  the  tibia  and  fibula,  so 
that  they  may  be  regarded  merely  as  varieties  of  dislocation  of  the  ankle- 
joint,  in  which  the  tibia  and  fibula  carry  the  astragalus  with  them  in  their 
displacement.  It  may,  however,  be  completely  shot  out  from  under  the 
tibia,  and  lie  under  the  skin  of  the  outer  side  of  the  foot.  And  lastly,  it 
may  in  the  same  way  be  dislocated  backwards;  projecting  behind  the 
ankle-joint,  and  pushing  the  tendo  Achillis  backwards.  This  displacement, 
if  only  partial,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  rectify,  and  if  complete,  it 
will  most  likely  be  impossible.^ 

Besides  these,  the  five  anterior  tarsal  bones  may  be  dislocated  from  the 
OS  calcis  and  astragalus.  The  cuneiform  bones  may  be  dislocated  upwards 
from  the  navicular ;  the  metatarsal  bones  from  the  tarsal,  and  the  toes  from 
the  metatarsal.  In  any  of  these  cases,  the  proper  position  of  the  parts  must 
be  restored  as  much  as  possible  by  pressure  and  extension,  and  be  preserved 
by  bandages ;  but  reduction  will  often  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible.' 


CHAPTER    YII. 

INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  ARTERIES. 
SECTION  I. — WOUNDS  OF  ARTERIES. 

Symptoms, — An  artery  may  be  known  to  be  wounded  by  the  profuse  spirting 
out  of  florid  blood,  per  saltum;  that  is  to  say  in  jets,  corresponding  to  the 
beats  of  the  pulse. 

PcUJiology, — The  bleeding  from  wounded  arteries  must  necessarily  be  often 
profuse  and  dangerous,  because,  from  the  nature  of  their  coats,  they  do  not 
collapse  as  the  veins  do ;  and  because  of  the  perpetual  current  of  blood 
impelled  by  the  heart- 
But  we  find  a  provision  in  nature  for  avoiding  this  danger. 
1.  If  an  artery  of  small  size,  as  the  digital  or  the  temporal,  be  cleanly  cut 
across,  there  will  be  a  pretty  brisk  hemorrhage  for  a  time  ;  but  it  will  soon 
cease,  under  the  influence  of  the  following  natural  processes. 

First,  the  divided  vessel  contracts,  so  as  to  close  its  orifice ;  and  so,  also, 
as  to  lessen  its  canal  immediately  above,  into  the  shape  of  the  neck  of  a 
champagne  bottle.  If  all  goes  on  well,  there  is,  secondly,  the  exudation  of 
fibrin  around  the  orifice ;  and  thirdly,  there  is  coagulation  of  the  blood 
for  a  shon  distance  within.  The  vessel  also,  fourthly,  retracts  into  its  sheath, 
if  the  surrounding  tissues  are  loose  enough  to  admit  of  it 

I  For  cases  of  the  dislocation  of  the  astragalas  backwards,  see  a  paper  by  Mr.  B.  Phillips^ 
lied.  Qai.  vol.  ziv.  p.  596,  and  Pergosson^s  Practical  Sargery.  See  also  Mr.  Cross's  case 
of  dislocation  of  astraffalos  redac<^  by  dividing  the  tendo  Achillis,  quoted  In  Ranking, 
vol.  iz.  p.  140 ;  CampbeU  de  Morgan,  B.  Phillips,  Lonsdale,  and  others,  Lancet,  1849, 
vol.  ii.  p.  618.  Henry  Lee's  case,  in  which  the  os  calcis  and  the  other  bones  of  the  foot 
were  dislocated  from  the  astragalus  with  the  tibia,  Lancet,  1852,  vol.  i.  p.  313.  Richard 
O.  H.  Batcher,  of  Dublin,  on  Practures  near  the  Ankle  Joint ;  Dublin,  1852  (obiectM  to 
tenoiomjf  at  a  means  offacUitating  reduction).  [See  Paper  by  George  Pollock  in  Med.-Chir. 
Trans,  xli.,  or  Am.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.  April,  1860,  advocating  tenotomy.] 

<  [See  Hamilton,  p.  703  et  seq,] 
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Under  the  infiaence  of  these  four  processes,  the  bleeding  is  checked  ;  then 
if  all  goes  on  well,  the  contracted  orifice  is  sealed  up  by  the  exuded  lymph, 
and  the  coagulum  within  gradually  becomes  firmer,  adheres  to  the  walls  of 
the  vessel,  loses  its  color,  fibrillates,  and,  in.  process  of  time,  becomes  organ- 
ized into  fibro-cellular  tissue,  forming,  with  the  impervious  end  of  the  artery, 
a  mere  fibrous  cord. 

2.  If  a  very  large  artery,  such  as  the  femoral  or  subclavian,  is  wounded, 
and  if  the  aperture  in  it  is  large,  and  the  flow  of  blood  is  in  no  manner  op- 
posed, the  loss  of  blood  will  be  so  rapid  as  to  occasion  death  almost  instan- 
taneously. If,  however,  the  wound  in  the  artery  is  very  small,  it  may  be 
closed  firmly  by  coagulated  blood  during  syncope,  and  the  patient  may  sur- 
vive if  properly  treated. 

3.  If  the  artery  is  of  the  second  order,  as  the  humeral  or  tibial,  the  bleed- 
ing will  most  probably  cease  for  a  time.  But  in  the  course  of  some  hours, 
when  the  faintness  has  passed  off,  and  the  heart  beats  strongly  again,  the 
coagula  in  the  orifice  of  the  vessel  will  most  probably  be  dislodged,  and  the 
bleeding  will  recur  again  and  again,  so  that  the  patient  will  very  likely  die 
of  it,  unless  it  be  checked  by  art.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  orifice  of  the 
vessel  may  become  permanently  closed. 

4.  A  puncture  or  partial  division  of  an  artery  may  be  much  more  trouble- 
some than  complete  division  ;  because  the  chief  process  for  arresting  hemor- 
rhage, namely,  contraction,  is  prevented ;  and  the  bleeding  can  only  be 
obstructed  by  the  coagulated  blood  in  the  wound.  Under  these  circumstances 
three  things  may  happen.  *  In  the  first  place,  the  aperture,  if  longitudinal 
or  very  small,  may  in  favorable  cases  be  closed  by  adhesion,  the  artery 
remaining  pervious.  The  uniting  lymph,  however,  is  very  liable  to  be  dilated 
into  a  false  aneurism.  Or,  secondly,  the  channel  of  the  artery  may  be  ob- 
literated by  coagulated  blood.  Or,  thirdly,  bleeding  may  recur  perpetually, 
till  the  undivided  part  of  the  vessel  ulcerates,  or  is  divided  by  art.  From 
these  details  may  easily  be  gathered  the  reason  why,  when  a  small  artery  has 
been  partially  divided  (as  the  temporal  in  arteriotomy),  it  is  judicious  to 
divide  it  completely. 

When  an  artery  is  torn  across,  it  contracts  almost  immediately,  and  be- 
comes quite  impervious,  so  that  an  arm  or  leg  may  be  torn  off  by  a  shot  or 
by  machinery,  without  any  loss  of  blood  from  the  axillary  or  tibial  arteries. 

Fig.  167. 


Contracted  artery  from  umbilical  cord  of  a  call 

For  this  reason,  there  is  no  hemorrhage  from  the  umbilical  cord  of  young 
animals,  which  is  either  torn,  or  bitten  through  by  the  mother.  Lastly,  it 
will  be  readily  seen  that  division  of  arteries  which  are  diseased,  or  which  are 
situated  in  condensed  and  inflamed  tissues,  so  that  they  cannot  contract  or 
retract,  will  be  followed  by  profuse  bleeding.  Hence  it  is,  that  after  second- 
ary amputation,  in  which  the  parts  divided  are  condensed  from  inflammation, 
bleeding  is  much  more  copious,  and  many  more  ligatures  are  required  than 
after  primary  amputation. 

Treatment. — The  first  indication  is  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood.  For  this 
purpose,  if  the  wound  is  a  small  one,  and  there  is  bone  underneath,  as  in  the 
hand,  forearm,  or  temple,  the  surgeon  may  make  firm  pressure  on  it  with  his 
thunil)  or  finger ;  if  the  wound  is  wide  and  deep,  he  should  poke  his  fore- 
finger into  it,  wipe  away  all  clots,  and  press  with  the  point  of  the  finger  on 
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the  exact  spot  the  blood  iesaes  from  ;  or  he  may  seize  the  bleeding  orifice 
with  hia  finger  and  thumb :  in  other  casca,  the  blood  ma^  be  checked  by 
graapiDg  the  limb  above,  and  pressing  the  main  artcrj  against  the  bone, 
with  the  points  of  the  thumbs  or  fingers ;  or  by  applying  the  tourniquet ;'  or 
in  default  of  that,  bypassing  a  handkerchief  roand  the  limb,  and  twisting  it 
tightly  with  a  stick.  Immediate  danger  being  averted  by  these  means,  the 
surgeon  will  probably  apply  a  ligatare. 

Ligature. — ^When  a,  stent  thread  is  tied  tightly  aronnd  an  artery,  it 
divides  the  middle  and  internal  coats,  leaving  the  external  or  cellalar  coat 
inclosed  in  the  knot 

If  the  student  makes  the  experiment,  and  unties  the  knot,  and  slits  np  the 
artery,  he  will  see  the  resalts  shown  in  the  next  cut. 

Then  in  the  living  body,  the  following  scries  of  phenomena  occurs.  The 
cut  edges  of  the  internal  coats  unite  by  adhesion,  and  the  blood  between  the 
point  tied  and  the  nearest  collateral  branch  coagnlatcs 
and  adheres  to  the  lining  membrane  ;  and  so  the  canal 
is  sealed  up.  Meanwhile,  the  ring  of  the  cellular  coat 
inclosed  in  the  ligature  ulcerates ;  the  ligature  comca 
away  in  from  five  to  twenty-one  days  (sooner  or  later, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel),  and,  finally,  that  por- 
tion of  the  artery,  which  is  filled  with  coagulnm,  shrinks 
into  a  fibrous  cord. 

The  success  of  the  operation  will  be  promoted  by 
using  a  small  round  ligature  (of  brown  hempen  thread), 
so  as  to  divide  the  internal  coats  of  the  vessel  smoothly, 
and  by  taking  care  to  disturb  it  as  little  as  possible  from 
the  surrounding  parts  which  supply  it  with  blood.  If 
the  place  of  ligatare  can  be  selected,  it  is  better  not  to 
have  it  too  near  below  the  point  where  a  large  branch  is 
given  off;  in  order  that  the  vessel  may  be  scaled  by  a 
good  coagulum  before  the  ligature  is  separated ;  but  uiia 
is  of  no  great  consequence," 

When,  however,  the  artery  is  diseased  and  briUle,  the 
ligature  slionld  be  large,  and  not  tied  too  tightly ;  other- 
wise it  may  cut  through  entirely ;  or  else  a  small  portion 
of  the  adjoining  tissue  must  be  included  in  the  knot 

The  manner  of  tying  an  artery  is  simple  enough.  If  the  orifice  projects 
a  little,  as  it  does  from  the  surface  of  muscles  divided  in  amputation,  it 
should  be  taken  bold  of  with  a  forceps,  and  be  gently  drawn  out,  and  then 
an  a.->sistant  should  tie  a  ligature  round  it  as  tightly  and  smoothly  as  possible 
in  a  double  knot.  If  the  bleeding  orifice  cannot  be  drawn  out  with  the 
forceps,  it  may  be  transfixed  with  uie  tenaculum ;  but  in  some  cases,  where 
it  is  deeply  seated  or  cannot  be  found,  or  is  contained  in  a  dense,  consoli- 
dated tissue,  it  may  be  necessary  to  pass  a  curved  needle  and  ligature 
through  a  considerable  thickness  of  the  flesh,  and  tic  it  up  altogether.  This 
was  the  practice  usually  adopted  by  Burgeons  of  the  last  century,  and  is  well 
called  by  John  Bell,  groping  or  diving  with  the  needle.  In  all  cases,  how- 
ever, where  it  ia  possible,  the  artery  alone  should  be  included  in  the  ligature. 
After  tying,  one  end  of  the  ligature  should  be  cut  off,  and  the  other  be  made 
to  hang  out  of  the  wound.  Aasalini'a  spring  forceps,  and  the  little  wire 
forceps,  or  aerrefinea,  are  useful  when  there  is  a  lack  of  assistants. 

When  an  artery  is  completely  divided,  it  ie  necessary  to  tie  both  orifices ; 

I  The  tourniquet  ia  cUsoribed  In  the  ohapler  on  Ampntationg. 

•  J.  F.  D.  Jonoa,  H.  !>.,  Treatise  OH  Hemorrhage  and  tbo  Ligature,  Loud.  180S ;  Por- 
ta r  on  AuHorism. 
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and  if  it  is  wounded,  but  not  divided,  a  ligature  must  be  placed  by  an 
aneurism-needle  both  immediately  below  and  above  the  wounded  part  It 
is  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  all  cases,  when  it  is  possible,  a  vsounded  artery 
must  he  tied  at  the  wounded  part ;  and  not  in  the  trunk  above. 

But  here  the  question  may  be  asked,  supposing  that  there  is  a  wound  of 
an  artery  situated  at  a  great  depth  under  muscles  ;  or  that  the  wound  is  in 
an  inflamed  or  sloughy  state,  so  that  the  adjacent  parts  are  so  infiltrated 
with  blood  that  it  must  be  extremely  difficult  to  find  the  wounded  vessel — 
would  it  not  answer  the  purpose  to  tie  the  main  trunk  of  the  limb  at  some  place 
between  the  wound  and  the  heart,  where  it  can  be  done  easily — -just,  in  fact, 
as  an  aneurism  is  treated  ? 

The  answer  is.  Certainly  not : — the  artery  should  be  secured  by  two  liga- 
tures, one  immediately  above,  and  one  immediately  below  the  wound  ;  and 
should  not  be  tied  in  the  trunk  above ;  and  the  reasons  for  this  rule  must  be 
evident  enough  from  the  following  considerations.  1.  A  trunk  may  be  tied 
that  has  no  connection  with  the  branch  wounded.  Thus,  in  wounds  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck,  the  trunk  of  the  common  carotid  has  been  tied 
many  times  when  the  bleeding  vessel  has  been  the  vertebral,  2.  There  is 
the  possibility  of  high  division,  or  some  other  unusual  distribution  of  the 
arteries.  3.  The  limb  below  must  be  supplied  with  blood,  by  collateral 
circulation,  else  it  will  mortify.  "But  whenever,"  to  use  Mr.  Guthrie's 
words,  "this  collateral  circulation  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  life  of  the 
limb,  blood  must  pass  into  the  artery  below  the  wound,  and  must,  as  a 
general  rule,  pass  up  and  out  through  the  lower  end  of  the  divided  artery." 
4.  Gangrene  is  very  liable  to  follow  if  a  ligature  be  placed  high  up  in  the 
thigh,  in  consequence  of  a  wound.  6.  The  lower  end  of  a  wounded  artery 
is  not  so  quickly  and  efi'ectually  closed  by  a  natural  process  of  cure,  as  the 
upper,  and  is  exceedingly  liable  to  yield  to  the  blood  that  regurgitates  into 
it  from  below,  and  to  bleed  again  and  again  until  closed  by  ligature. 

Wherever,  therefore,  an  artery  may  be  wounded,  it  should  be  secured  at 
the  wounded  part,  if  practicable.  We  say  if  practicable,  because  in  any 
case,  if  a  man  cannot  do  the  best  thing,  he  must  do  the  best  he  can.*  (See 
page  148.) 

When  the  wound  in  the  skin  is  not  sufficiently  gaping  to  expose  the  bleed- 
ing part,  the  finger  or  a  bougie  should  be  first  passed  down  as  a  guide  to  it, 
and  then  it  should  be  laid  open  by  a  sufficiently  long  incision  upwards  and 
downwards.  But  if  it  is  clear  that  a  vessel  is  wounded  by  a  stab  from  the 
remote  side  of  the  limb  (as  if  the  femoral  is  pierced  by  a  wound  at  the  back 
of  the  thigh),  a  bougie  may  be  passed  in,  as  before,  as  a  guide  for  the  inci- 

'  The  rule  of  practice  is  well  shown  by  a  case  which  occurred  to  Mr.  Butcher,  of 
Dublin.  A  man  was  deeply  stabbed  in  the  right  thigh  by  a  knife  ;  profuse  and  almost 
fatal  hemorrhage  ensued,  which  ceased,  but  after  thirteen  hours  returned  ;  the  wound 
1}  inch  long,  in  the  long  axis  of  the  limb,  a  little  above  its  middle,  right  over  the 
sheath  of  the  femoral  artery,  which  was  laid  bare  by  it.  The  artery  above  being  com- 
pressed, Mr.  Butcher  passed  his  left  forefinger  into  the  wound,  but  could  not  reach  the 
bottom  of  it.  Then  he  dilated  it  upwards  and  downwards  for  at  least  three  inches. 
This  allowed  him  to  pass  his  forefinger  still  more  deeply  along  the  course  of  the  wound, 
far  behind  the  femoral  artery,  which  lay  between  the  finger  and  the  bone»  The  tourniquet 
being  slackened,  up  came  a  gush  of  scarlet  blood  from  the  very  deepest  part  of  the  wound. 
The  forefinger  being  now  passed  still  more  deeply  in  the  track  of  the  wound,  entered  a 
kind  of  tendinous  slit.     This  was  enlarged,  yet  the  finger  could  not  reach  the  bleeding 

?oint,  though  the  wound  was  deep  enough  to  bury  the  fingers  and  part  of  the  hand, 
he  patient  being  almost  dead,  and  the  least  movement  or  the  shifting  of  the  tourniquet 
impracticable,  Mr.  Butcher  at  once  secured  the  common  femoral,  below  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, by  a  transverse  incision.  This  checked  further  bleeding,  but  the  patient  died  of 
exhaustion  twenty-four  hours  from  the  accident.  Kp,  m.  sliowed  that  the  knife  had 
sliced  off  a  portion  of  the  tube  of  the  profunda  artery,  immediately  behind  the  upper 
margin  of  the  adductor  longus  tendon. — On  Wounds  of  Arteries,  by  Richard  (i.  U, 
Butcher,  Dublin  Quarterly  Joum.  Med.  Sc.  Aug.  1854. 
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8ion,  but  the  operator  may  lay  the  vessel  bare  at  the  side  where  it  is  most 
easily  accessible.* 
Besides  the  ligatures,  the  following  measures  are  useful  in  various  cases — 

1.  Torsion  is  performed  by  drawing  Out  the  vessel,  fixing  it  by  a  pair  of 
forceps  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  end,  and  then  twisting  the  end  round 
and  round  till  it  will  not  untwist  itself.  There  is  no  English  authority  for 
applying  this  method  to  large  arteries,  but  it  may  be  useful  enough  when 
many  minor  vessels  bleed  after  the  extirpation  of  a  tumor. 

2.  Pressure  is  a  means  of  suppressing  hemorrhage  that  may  be  resorted 
to  either  when  the  ligature  is  deemed  unnecessary,  or  when  it  cannot  be  ap- 
plied. Thus  it  is  applicable  to  wounded  arteries  of  small  size  situated  im- 
mediately over  bones — as  the  temporal ;  or  to  arteries  that  cannot  be  tied, 
because  they  lie  very  deeply — as  the  external  carotid  in  the  parotid  gland ; 
or  to  arteries  that  are  so  diseased  that  a  ligature  will  not  hold.  The  pres- 
sure must  be  confined  as  much  as  possible  to  the  bleeding  orifice,  and  should 
be  effected  by  a  graduated  compress;  i.  e.,  one  composed  of  several  pieces 
gradually  decreasing  in  size,  the  smallest  being  on  the  wound.  It  is  also  a 
good  plan  to  apply  pressure  to  the  course  of  the  trunk  above  the  wound. 
Moreover,  when  pressure  is  to  be  relied  upon,  the  whole  limb,  including  the 
fingers  or  toes,  should  be  accurately  bandaged  from  its  extremity,  in  order 
to  diminish  its  entire  circulation,  and  it  should  be  placed  in  a  raised  posi- 
tion. When  the  palmar  arch  is  wounded,  one  compress  may  be  placed  on 
the  wound,  and  another  on  the  back  of  the  hand ;  a  paper-knife  or  strong 
slip  of  wood  may  then  be  laid  on  each  compress  transversely  across  the 
hand,  and  their  ends  be  firmly  tied  together.  Signorini's  tourniquet  may  be 
of  use. 

3.  Cold  (especially  sponging  with  iced  water,  or  covering  the  bleeding 
part  with  ice  in  bladders)  is  applicable  to  cases  of  bleeding  from  numerous 
small  vessels. 

4.  Styptics  are  of  various  kinds.  1.  Some  of  them  check  hemorrhage  by 
opposing  a  mechanical  obstacle  to  the  exit  of  blood — as  the  agaric,  and 
other  porous  substances  which  entangle  it ;  2,  others  act  by  coagulating  the 
blood ;  or,  3,  by  causing  contraction  of  the  bleeding  vessels ;  or  4,  by  excit- 
ing the  adhesive  inflammation  and  formation  of  granulations.  The  tincture 
or  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  ;  a  saturated  solution  of  alum ;  turpentine, 
creasote,  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  matico  leaf,  are  the  best.  They  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  same  cases  as  cold  and  pressure ;  that  is,  when  the  bleeding 
vessels  are  very  numerous  and  small.    The  actual  cautery ,  which  is  the  most 

Eotent  styptic  of  all,  has  two  operations.  If  the  iron  be  red  hot,  it  stops 
leeding  mechanically,  by  burning  up  the  orifices  of  the  vessels ;  but  the 
bleeding  is  liable  to  return  when  the  eschar  separates.  It  is  better,  therefore, 
to  use  the  iron  at  a  black  heat,  for  it  then  excites  the  adhesive  inflamma- 
tion ;  and  is  very  efficacious  for  arteries  that  either  cannot  l)e  tied,  or  that  are 
too  diseased  to  hold  the  ligature.  A  pinch  tvith  the  forceps  will  often  cause 
small  vessels  to  cease  bleeding.  Many  obstinate  hemorrhages  from  small 
vessels  cease  when  the  wound  is  cleared  of  coagulum,  and  the  bleeding  part 
exposed  to  the  air,  or  sluiced  with  iced  water,  and  bound  up  again. 

6.  Medical  Treatment. — In  cases  of  arterial  hemorrhage,  which  there  is 
any  difficulty  in  restraining  by  ligature  or  otherwise,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
keep  the  patient  in  the  recumbent  posture,  and  to  tranquillize  the  heart's 
action  by  opium  [or  tincture  of  veratrum  viride].  The  diet  should  consist 
of  milk,  broth,  and  other  substances  that  nourish  without  stimulating. 
Supposing  that  so  great  a  loss  of  blood  has  taken  place  as  to  endanger 

■  Quthrie  on  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  Arteries,  p.  254,  Lend.  1830 ;  Lectures  in  Lancet, 
1849,  ToL  L 
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the  patient's  life,  the  head  must  be  kept  low  :  beef-tea  with  brandy  be  given 
frequently  by  spoonfuls,  and  opium  in  small  doses  every  three  or  four  hours. 
In  a  desperate  ease,  where  life  would  evidently  be  lost  without  it,  trar^fusion 
should  be  resorted  to.     See  Part  v.  Chap.  ii. 


SECTION  n. — SECONDARY  HEMORRHAQE. 

Secondary  Hemorrhage  may  be  defined  to  be  that  which  comes  on 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  or  later,  after  an  injury.  There  are  several 
varieties. 

1.  It  often  happens  that  in  a  few  hours  after  a  wound  has  been  bound  up, 
and  the  patient  put  to  bed  and  become  warm,  sundry  small  arteries  bleed. 
This  case  is  easily  managed.  The  wound  must  be  opened  ;  any  vessels  must 
be  tied  that  require  it ;  the  surface  be  sponged  with  cold  water,  and  then  be 
exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  hours. 

2.  A  second  variety  is  that  which  has  been  so  ably  described-  by  Mr. 
Guthrie,^  and  which  occurs  when  a  wound  of  the  femoral  artery  is  treated 
like  an  aneurism,  by  tying  the  vessel  at  a  distance,  instead  of  tying  it  im- 
mediately above  and  immediately  below  the  wound.  Mr.  Guthrie  lays  down 
the  following  propositions,  viz.,  That  although  any  artery  in  the  upper  ex- 
tremity may  be  tied  anywhere  with  very  little  risk  of  gangrene,  yet  that 
gangrene  of  the  foot  and  leg  often  follow,  when  a  ligature  has  been  placed 
high  upon  the  femoral  artery,  in  consequence  of  a  wound.  This  is  not  the 
case  when  the  ligature  is  applied  for  an  aneurism,  because  then  the  colla- 
teral circulation  has  had  time  to  enlarge  before  the  operation.  But  if  after 
ligature  of  the  femoral,  the  collateral  circulation  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
life  of  the  limb,  the  blood  will  pass  into  the  large  arteries  below  the  part 
tied.  Then  if  there  be  notliing  to  hinder  it,  the  blood  will  escape  from  the 
lower  orifice  of  the  wounded  artery. 

Mr.  Guthrie  shows  also  that  the  processes  by  which  the  ends  of  a  divided 
artery  are  healed,  are  less  perfect  in  the  lower  end  than  in  the  upper.  The 
artery  does  not  contract  so  much,  neither  does  it  retract,  neither  is  there  a 
perfect  internal  coagulura,  neither  is  there  an  exudation  of  such  plastic 
lymph.  Hence  when  blood  begins  to  pass  into  the  lower  part  of  tjie  vessel 
through  the  collateral  circulation,  the  wounded  part  gives  way  to  the  pres- 
sure. 

The  characteristics  of  this  kind  of  hemorrhage  are,  that  the  blood  (to 
quote  from  Mr.  Guthrie)  *'  is  of  a  venous  color,  and  flows  or  wells  out  in  a 
continuous  stream,  as  water  rises  from  a  spring,  and  not  with  an  arterial 
impulse."     It  may  come  on  at  almost  any  interval  till  the  wound  is  healed. 

The  prevention  of  this  accident  will  consist  in  observing  Mr.  Guthrie's 
rule,  to  tie  every  wounded  artery  at  the  wounded  part  if  practicable.  If 
hemorrhage  does  occur,  the  vessel  should  be  cut  down  upon  and  secured. 
Nevertheless,  in  no  case,  says  Mr.  Guthrie,  should  an  operation  be  done  on 
a  wounded  artery  unless  it  bleeds.  For  if  it  does  not  bleed,  rest  and  pres- 
sure may  avert  the  necessity  of  any  operation  at  all.     See  page  149. 

3.  There  may  be  a  general  oozing  of  blood  from  a  wound,  owing  to  some 
disorder  of  the  general  health.  Its  cauaes  and  treatment  are  described  in 
the  chapters  on  Hemorrhage,  and  on  Gunshot  "Wounds,  page  148.  The 
surgeon  must  recollect  its  liability  to  occur  in  the  female  from  the  menstrual 
nisus. 

4.  Hemorrhage  may  occur  from  sloughing  or  from  ulceration  of  an 
artery  ;  or  from  imperfect  closure  of  an  artery  when  a  ligature  separates ; 
through  the  influence  of  some  diseased  state  of  the  artery  or  of  the  constitu- 

'  Commentaries  on  Military  Surgery,  (Ith  ed.  p.  190  et  seq. 
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tion,  which  has  prevented  the  healthy  process  of  adhesion.  This  form  of 
hemorrhage  will  be  more  likely  to  occur  if  the  ligature  was  coarse,  thick, 
and  ill  applied,  so  as  to  bruise  the  internal  coats  instead  of  cutting  them 
evenly ;  or  if  the  artery  was  much  disturbed  in  its  sheath  during  the  opera- 
tion. In  such  a  case  the  only  remedy  is  to  cut  down  upon  and  tie  the 
bleeding  orifice  ;  or,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  or  the  vessel  be  too  diseased 
to  hold  the  ligature,  carefully  graduated  pressure  and  styptics  may  be 
tried.  A  small  button  of  lint,  imbued  with  turpentine  or  with  solution  of 
perchloride  of  iron,  may  be  put  on  the  bleeding  point  (or  the  latter  may  be 
touched  with  a  black-hot  iron  first),  over  that  a  large  compress,  and  so  on, 
till  firm  pressure  can  be  produced.  Should  all  these  measures  fail,  the  trunk 
must  be  tied  above  at  the  nearest  point  to  the  wound  that  is  possible. 

In  the  case  of  hemorrhage  from  an  artery  laid  open  by  hospital  gangrene 
or  phagedena,  the  actual  cautery  and  pressure  are  the  best  remedies. 


SECTION  m. — DIFFUSED  AND   TRAUMATIC   ANEURISM^   AND  ANEURISMAL 

VARIX. 

I.  Diffused  Aneurism. — ^When  an  artery  has  been  lacerated,  by  a  bro- 
ken bone,  for  instance,  without  a  wound  of  the  skin,  or  when  an  artery  has 
been  stabbed,  and  the  wound  in  the  skin  has  healed  up,  but  that  in  the  vessel 
remains  open,  so  that  the  blood  escapes  into  the  cellular  tissue,  a  diffused 
aneurism  is  said  to  be  formed.  But  this  term  is  not  at  all  descriptive  of 
the  real  state  of  things,  and  is  very  liable  to  lead  the  young  practitioner  into 
the  error  of  treating  the  case  as  if  it  were  a  real  aneurism.  The  fact  is,  that 
a  real  aneurism  has  a  sac  ;  the  diffused  aneurism  has  none.  Hence  the 
escape  of  blood  from  the  wounded  part  may  be  unlimited. 

The  symptoms  are,  a  dark-colored  swelling  of  the  limb  ;  perhaps  fluctu- 
ating ;  perhaps  yielding  some  degree  of  pulsatory  thrill,  if  the  aperture  in  the 
artery  is  large ;  and  most  probably,  if  a  main  trunk  is  wounded,  there  will 
be  coldness,  numbness,  absence  of  pulsation,  and  tendency  to  gangrene  in  the 
parts  below.  This  case  must  not  be  treated  as  if  it  were  an  aneurism,  by  a 
ligature  high  up ;  but  the  main  artery  being  compressed  with  the  fingers, 
the  swelling  must  be  laid  open,  the  blood  removed,  and  the  wounded  part  of 
the  artery  secured  by  two  ligatures,  one  immediately  above,  the  other  just 
below  it.  The  whole  field  of  surgery  does  not  present  a  more  difficult  opera- 
tion, nor  one  requiring  greater  judgment,  nerve,  and  dexterity.*  This  is  a 
case,  in  which,  as  John  Bell  well  said,  boldness  is  better  than  caution.  "  Run 
your  bistoury  upwards  and  downwards,  so  as  to  slit  up  the  tumor  quickly ; 
plunge  your  hand  suddenly  down  towards  the  bottom ;  turn  out  the  great 
clots  of  blood  with  your  fingers,  till  having  reached  the  bottom  entirely,  you 

>  In  addition  to  the  nnmerous  capital  cases  illustrative  of  these  doctrines,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  Mr.  GFuthrie's  Commentaries,  a  very  ablj  and  fairly  reported  case,  which 
occurred  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Henry  Smith  (Med.  Times,  June  23d,  1855),  well  deserves 
perusal.  An  old  man  met  with  a  punctured  wound  at  the  upper  part  of  the  right  thigh ; 
arterial  bleeding  followed,  but  soon  ceased.  A  tumor  formed,  occupying  the  whole  of 
the  front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  ;  it  was  circumscribed,  pulsating,  and  commuui- 
cating  a  thrill  to  the  ear.  Its  pulsation  was  controlled  by  pressing  the  external  iliac 
artery ;  the  popliteal  beat  freely.  Arterial  hemorrhage  returned  on  the  seventh  day. 
Mr.  Smith  being  summoned,  most  correctly  diagnosed  a  wound  of  some  artery,  probably 
the  profunda,  not  the  femoral.  The  external  iliac  arteru  was  tied.  Everything  went  on 
well  for  a  month,  although  the  original  wound  sloughed.  The  ligature  came  away,  and 
the  wound  of  t)ie  operation  healed  ;  but  on  the  thirty-tifth  day  from  the  operation,  and 
forty-second  from  the  injury,  the  original  wound  bled  again.  //  bled  again  profusely  on 
the Jijlif-ninth  and  $ixtif-third  day  {from  the  injury);  and  on  the  last-mentioned  day  Mr. 
iSmith  again  operated,  by  enlarging  the  original  wound,  and  at  a  grt>at  depth,  and  under 
circumstances  of  great  difficulty,  securing  the  vessel  originally  wounded,  which  was 
either  the  profunda  or  external  circumflex.     In  another  month  the  patient  was  well. 
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begin  to  feel  the  warm  jet  of  blood ;  and  directed  by  that,  dap  your  finger 
upon  the  wounded  point  of  the  artery ;  as  it  has  but  a  point  your  finger  will 
cover  it  fairly,  and  your  feeling  the  beating  of  the  artery  assures  you  that 
all  is  now  safe.'''  After  the  operation,  considerable  suppuration,  perhaps 
sloughing  of  the  sac  and  parts  infiltrated  ensues.  This  must  be  treated  on 
general  principles. 

It  is  possible  that  a  diffused  aneurism  may  be  mistaken  for  a  rapidly- 
growing  cancer.  A  man  may  meet  with  a  blow  on  the  thigh,  causing  pain 
and  swelling.  The  swelling  does  not  subside  ;  on  the  contrary  it  continues 
slowly  to  increase ;  evidently  infiltrates  the  whole  tissues  of  the  limb ;  is 
somewhat  elastic,  perhaps  displays  feeble  pulsation  at  parts;  punctured 
with  a  grooved  needle  yields  serum  or  blood.  The  case  is  supposed  to  be 
malignantf  and  amputation  hopeless ;  the  patient  sinks.  After  death  there 
is  found  no  cancer,  but  a  great  collection  of  blood,  fluid  or  coagulated, 
amongst  all  the  deep  muscles,  and  proceeding  from  a  small  artery  that  had 
been  ruptured  by  the  blow.     An  incision  would  have  revealed  the  mystery. 

II.  The  False  or  Traumatic  aneurism  is  said  to  exist  when  the  lymph, 
by  which  a  puncture  in  an  artery  has  been  united,  yields  to  the  pressure  of 
the  blood,  and  dilates  into  a  sac.  This  is  to  be  treated  like  the  last  case,  by 
two  ligatures ;  one  immediately  above,  the  other  below  the  wounded  part, 
if  careful  compression  fails  to  effect  a  cure. 

III.  Aneubismal  Yarix  is  produced  when  an  artery  is  punctured  through 
a  vein  (the  branchial  artery  through  the  median  basilic  vein  at  the  bend  of 
the  elbow,  for  instance),  and  they  adhere  together,  the  communication 
between  them  remaining  permanent.  The  consequence  is  that  blood  passes 
from  the  artery  into  the  vein  at  each  beat  of  the  pulse,  causing  it  to  become 
enlarged  and  tortuous,  and  to  present  a  vibrating  thrill  at  each  pulse. 

lY.  Yabicose  Aneurism  is  said  to  exist  when  an  artery  has  also  been 
punctured  through  a  vein,  and  a  false  aneurism  has  formed  between  them, 
opening  into  both,  and  formed  of  lymph  that  was  effused  between  them. 
The  difference  between  aneuHamal  varix  and  varicose  aneurism  (which  is 
a  cause  of  perplexity  to  young  students)  is  this :  aneurismal  varix  is  a 
swelling  of  a  vein,  caused  by  the  admission  of  arterial  blood  into  it.  Yari- 
cose  aneurism  is  the  same  thing,  but  with  the  addition  of  a  false  aneurism, 
situated  between  the  artery  and  vein.  These  two  cases  need  not  be  inter- 
fered with  unless  they  enlarge  rapidly,  or  cause  inconvenience.  If  they  do, 
a  ligature  must  be  placed  both  above  and  below  the  wounded  part  of  the 
artery. 

8ECTI0X  IV. — THE  HEMORRHAGIC  DIATHESIS. 

The  IIemorriiaoic  Diathesis  is  a  peculiar  constitutional  defect,  which 
seems  to  consist  in  a  want  of  contractility  of  the  arteries,  and  of  coagula- 
bility of  the  blood ;  so  that  the  slightest  wound  bleeds  almost  uncontrollably, 
and  life  may  be  lost  through  the  most  trifling  injury  or  surgical  operation. 
If  the  existence  of  this  diathesis  be  ascertained,  surgeons  would  do  well  to 
refrain  from  operations  with  the  knife  on  the  individual  possessing  it.  In 
a  case  of  congenital  phymosis,  in  a  person  of  this  kind,  which  fell  under  Mr. 
Liston's  care,  he  very  judiciously  employed  the  ligature  instead  of  the  knife. 
This  diathesis  often  runs  in  families.  Thus  the  history  is  recorded  of  four 
children  who  were  born  of  healthy  parents  :  their  skins  were  white  and  com- 
plexions fair  ;  they  were  very  subject  to  fever  with  ecchymosis  ;  their  blood 
was  very  fluid,  but  coagulated  in  the  usual  manner ;  violent  coughing  easily 
produced  haemoptysis  or  epistaxis,  and  any  slight  injury  caused  ecchymosis 

»  John  Bell,  Discourses  on  Nature  and  Cure  of  Wounds,  Edinburgh,  1800,  vol.  i. 
p.  75. 
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of  the  skin.  One  died  &t  twenty  months  from  biting  his  tongue ;  another 
at  eight  years  from  general  mucoDs  hemorrhage  ;  and  a  third  at  twelve  from 
epistaxis.  In  a  case  of  obstinate  bleeding  of  this  kind,  presgare  and  the 
nitrate  of  silver  locally,  and  a  nntritions  diet  with  iron  or  the  acetate  of 
lead  and  opinm,  or  gallic  acid,  or  tnrpentine  in  very  small  doses,  F.  74, 
seem  to  be  the  most  hopeful  remedies.'  Of  conrse  in  snch  cases  as  these  it 
would  be  a  great  absurdity  to  tie  an  arterial  trnnk  at  a  distance,  though  the 
mistake  hag  been  committed. 


[Fig.  169. 


SECTION  V, — DKOENEOATION  AND  INILAUHATIOK  OF 

I.  DeoeneratiOn  of  the  arteries  is  a  very  common  affection  in  advanced 
life,  and  is  the  cause  not  only  of  rupture,  dilatation,  and  anenrism,  bnt  pro- 
bably of  the  dry  gangrene  of  the  aged,  of  softening 
of  the  brain,  and  of  apoplexy.  The  Urst  step  in  the 
process,  in  the  larger  arteries,  seems  to  be  thickening 
of  the  innermost  coat  in  patches  of  variable  size,  by  a 
deposit  of  fibrine  from  the  blood,  which  gradually  be- 
comes of  considerable  density,  and  quite  incorporated 
with  the  vessel.  The  next  step  seems  to  be,  the  fatty 
degeneration  of  this  fibrine  into  a  so-called  atheroma- 
tous, or  pappy  mass,  which,  examined  microscopically, 
is  seen  to  consist  of  oil-globnles,  choleslerine,  amor- 
phous fragments,  and  earthy  crystals.  Then  the  Qbrons 
coat  becomes  thin  and  loses  its  stmctnral  character,  and 
also  undergoes  fatty  degeneration ;  meanwhile  the  outer 
or  cellular  coat  becomes  thickened  and  vascular,  as  if 
from  chronic  inBammation. 

Instead  of  the  fatty,  the  fibrine  and  coats  of  the 
vessel  may  undergo  calcareous,  or  so-called  ossific 
degeneration  ;  producing  specks,  or  rings,  or  project- 
ing spicula  of  calcareous  matter,  or  even  converting 
the  vessel  into  a  rigid  earthen  tube. 

[Notwithstanding  what  is  here  said  by  Mr.  Druitt, 
we  must  believe  that  in  all  cases  it  is  the  elastic  tisstte 
of  the  arteries,  or  what  is  called  the  middle  coat,  that 
is  the  seat  of  the  morbid  changes  known  as  calcareous      eoaii.] 
concretions,  and  atheromatous  deposits.] 

In  the  smaller  vessels,  especially  of  the  brain,  the  middle  coat  loses  its 
stmctnral  marks,  and  becomes  studded  with  oil-globules>  or  with  earthy 
particles. 

II.  Inflahbiation  of  the  arteries,  when  acute,  is  probably  a  blood  disease, 
and  as  closely  allied  to  rheumatism  as  inflammation  of  the  heart  is.  There 
are  two  things  to  be  distinguished  in  it :  1.  Changes  in  the  arterial  trunks 
themselves.  2.  The  deposition  of  fibrine  from  the  blood  within ;  and  what 
exact  relation  these  two  elements  have  to  each  other  is  not  yet  quite  certain. 
The  aymptoma  are,  tenderness  and  swelling  of  the  affected  artery,  violent 
pain  and  numbness  of  the  parts  supplied  by  it,  and  tendency  to  gangrene. 

I  Tidd  Brit,  uid  For.  Hed.  Rev.  J&n.  IMI ;  and  two  vslDsble  papan  bj  Dr.  Allan,  ot 
tiM  Haslar  Uoapiul,  and  Mr.  Uiller,  at  Edinbnrgb,  in  Dr.  Conuaok's  Journal  for  Jnna 
and  iaXy,  1M2.     [Oros^,  op.  cit.  vol.  i.  p.  824.] 

*  Onthria,  op.  oit.  ;  Mayo,  Pathol,  p.  447  ;  Copland,  Diet.  Art.  Arteries ;  Hodgson  on 
DI*eaa«B  of  Arteries,  Lond.  1815,  p.  G;  QnllirBr,  H.  C.  T.  xxv.;  Brodie'a  Lectures ; 
Bdwarda  Crisp  on  the  Stracture,  Dlaeues  and  lujaries  of  the  BloodvesBela,  Lond.  1847; 
Daacriptire  Catalogue  o[  Patliologiokl  Speoimuns,  in  Uosuddi  of  Bofal  Coll.  of  Bnr- 
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The  author  some  time  since  treated  a  young  man  for  dysentery,  and,  during 
convalescence,  the  axilkry  artery  in  the  last  part  of  its  course  suddenly 
became  swelled  and  painful,  and  the  hand  cold,  with  no  pulse.  The  patient 
was  treated  with  small  doses  of  mercury,  and  the  circulation  was  completely 
restored  in  three  weeks.  Dr.  Crisp  relates  several  cases  of  far  greater 
severity.  A  girl,  aged  22,  suffered  from  violent  fever,  fainting,  profuse 
perspirations,  great  pain  in  the  limbs,  and  tenderness  in  the  course  of  the 
arteries.  After  some  days,  no  pulse  could  be  felt  in  the  axillary  from  an 
inch  below  the  clavicle,  or  in  the  popliteal.  Both  feet  became  gangrenous, 
especially  the  left,  which  was  amputated  below  the  knee  eight  months  after- 
wards :  at  the  time  of  the  operation  no  pulse  could  be  felt  in  any  of  the 
extremities.  Very  little  blood  came  from  the  larger  arteries,  and  that  not 
per  saUurrij  but  the  smaller  vessels  bled  profusely.  On  examination  of  the 
leg,  the  arteries  seemed  smaller  than  natural,  but  not  otherwise  diseased. 
In  another  case,  the  patient  died  with  rheumatism  and  diseased  heart ;  the 
brachial  artery  was  enlarged  and  plugged  with  fibrine.  In  the  dry  gangrene 
of  the  aged,  the  main  artery  sometimes,  but  not  always,  contains  solid  fibrine. 
In  a  case,  recorded  in  the  Provincial  Medical  Journal,  23d  April,  1842,  sud- 
den obliteration  of  the  left  axillary  artery,  with  intense  pain  and  numbness 
of  the  arm,  and  sloughing  of  the  end  of  one  finger,  followed  the  hemorrhage 
of  abortion  in  a  young  lady  of  24. 

The  treatment  of  these  cases  will  probably  consist  in  moderate  purgatives, 
opium,  and  small  doses  of  mercury  or  of  colchicum,  with  alkalies ;  but  one 
practical  hint  to  be  derived  from  our  knowledge  of  this  complaint  is,  that, 
in  any  case  of  spontaneous  gangrene,  we  should  not  be  too  hasty  in  treating 
it  as  a  case  of  debility,  by  local  and  general  stimulants,  till  the  condition 
of  the  arteries  has  been  well  examined. 

Chronic  Arteritis  may  be  supposed  to  be  an  occasional  accompaniment 
of  degeneration  of  arteries. 

III.  Occlusion  of  arteries  by  lymph.  We  introduce  this  paragraph  in 
order  that  the  student  may  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  larger  vessels  may 
be  plugged  with  deposits  of  fibrine,  and  likewise  that  portions  of  fibrine, 
detached  from  the  walls  of  the  heart,  may  find  their  way  into  the  circulation, 
and  may  be  arrested  in,  and  block  up,  various  bloodvessels,  stopping  off  the 
current  of  blood,  and  giving  rise  to  very  serious  consequences ;  for  instance, 
to  softening  of  the  brain,  if  either  of  the  cerebral  arteries  should  l>e  the  seat 
of  obstruction  ;  or  to  the  disorganization  of  organs  by  the  plugging  of  smaller 
arteries  ;  or,  again,  to  the  production  o( pyaemia^  through  the  disintegration 
of  the  separated  fibrine,  and  the  admixture  of  its  decomposing  particles  with 
the  blood.* 

SECTION  VI. — ANEURISM. 

Definition. — An  aneurism  is  a  sac  filled  with  blood,  and  communicating 
with  an  artery,  by  the  rupture  or  dilatation  of  which  it  has  been  produced. 

Varieties. — In  the  first  place,  a  distinction  must  be  made  between 
aneurism,  which  consists  of  a  dilatation  of  an  artery,  for  a  part  only 
of  its  circumference ;  and  the  general  dilatation,  which  consists  of  a 
bulbous  expansion  of  all  the  arterial  tunics  for  the  whole  of  their  cir- 
cumference, and  which  differs  from  true  aneurism  in  containing  no  lami- 
nated coagula. 

The  true  aneurism  consists  of  a  sac  formed  by  one  or  more  of  the  arte- 
rial tunics.  The  false  and  diffused  aneurisms,  so  called,  which  result  from 
wounds  of  arteries,  have  been  described  in  the  3d  section  of  this  chapter. 

1  W.  Senhonse  Kirkes,  M.  D.,  on  Detachment  of  Fibrinous  Deposits,  &c.,  Med.-Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  xxxv. 
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Besides  these  kinds,  aathon  speak  of  a  sacculated  anenriBm ;  that  is,  one 
which  is  formed  into  ponchea  b;  an  unequal  dilatation  of  its  parietea ;  and 
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of  a  ditaeciing  anearism,  that  is  to  say, 
one  in  which  the  blood  finds  ita  way  be- 
tween the  arterial  tunics,  and  may  eren 
open  into  the  artery  at  another  pan. 

PaiAo/oji/.— Aneurism  generally  com- 
mences by  a  giving  way  uf  the  internal  and 
middle  coats  of  the  artery  at  the  site  of 
some  atheromatous  spot,  after  which  the 
pressure  of  the  blood  dilates  the  eztemal 
or  cellular  coat  into  a  pouch.  This  mode  of 
origin  is  evident  from  the  distinct,  rounded, 
circumscribed  opening  by  which  most  aneu- 
risms communicate  with  the  artery.  It  may 
also  commence  by  a  dilatation  of  all  three 
of  the  tnnics  at  some  diseased  spot.  Some- 
times the  wound  of  the  inner  and  middle 
coats  produced  by  a  ligature  has  produced 
anearism  at  the  part  tied.'    Sometimes,  sgai 

to  Mr.  Listou,  an  artery  ulcerates  and  opens  into  a  cootigaons  abscess,  the 
sac  of  which  becomes  the  sac  of  the  aneurism.  Let  the  Bnenrism,  however, 
begin  as  it  may,  it  gradually  dilates  nnder  the  constant  presaure  of  the 
heart's  impulse.  It  soon  becomes  lined  with  coagula,  deposited  in  distinct 
concentric  lamine,  of  which  the  onter  onea  are  the  palest  and  firmest ;  and 
whether  it  was  originally  formed  of  all  the  three  tunica  or  not,  certain  it  is, 
that  the  inner  two  soon  waste  and  disappear. 

Symptoms. — If  an  aneurism  be  seated  in  the  neck  or  limba,  it  appears  as 
a  tumor  in  the  canrse  of  an  artery,  and  pulsating  with  it.  By  the  atetho* 
scope,  a  blowing  sound  will  probably  be  heard  at  each  pulsation.  If  it  he 
small,  and  not  filled  with  coagulum,  presanre  on  the  artery  above  will  render 
it  flaccid,  and  it  may  be  emptied  by  further  pressure  ;  and  the  blood  retonu 

■  Paul  Brooa,  Sur  lei  AnJvryimtt,  Parii,  1866,  p.  41. 
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into  it  afterwards  with  a  peculiar  vibratory  thrill  or  brvdsaement.  The 
patient  will  very  often  say  that  it  commenced  after  some  violent  strain, 
when  something  appeared  to  give  way.  The  first  thing  usually  felt  is  a 
pulsation  ;  then  a  tumor,  not  painful  at  first,  but  gradually  becoming  exces- 
sively so  from  its  pressure  as  it  enlarges.  The  neuralgic  pain,  caused  by 
the  stretching  of  nerves  by  an  increasing  aneurism,  is  often  most  excm- 
ciatiug.  In  the  chest,  aneurism  will  be  principally  known  by  an  unnatural 
pulsation  felt  by  the  patient,  and  detectable  by  the  stethoscope ;  together 
with  symptoms  of  disordered  circulation  and  respiration.  In  the  abdomen, 
an  aneurismal  tumor  may  be  felt  through  the  parietes. 

Diagnosis, — Tumors  situated  over  arteries,  and  receiving  pulsation  from 
them,  may  be  distinguished  from  aneurism  by  noticing,  1st.  That  they  do 
not  pulsate  at  first,  when  they  are  small ;  whereas  aneurisms  do  so  from 
their  earliest  formation.  2dly.  That  a  tumor  may  often  be  lifted  up  from 
the  artery,  and  that  then  it  will  cease  to  pulsate.  3dly.  That  aneurisms  are 
generally  soft  at  first,  and  become  hard  subsequently ;  tumors  are  generally 
the  reverse.  4thly.  That  tumors  cannot  be  emptied  by  pressure  /  and  that 
no  alteration  is  made  in  their  consistence  by  compressing  the  artery  above. 
5thly.  Enlarged  lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland  may  be  distinguished  from 
aneurism  of  the  carotid  by  their  slipping  up  out  of  the  fingers,  along 
with  the  larynx,  in  the  act  of  deglutition.  Gthly.  Psoas  abscess  may  be 
known  from  aneurism  by  the  precursory  pain  and  weakness  in  the  back ; 
and  by  its  disappearance  when  the  patient  lies  down.  Tthly.  Pulsating 
tumors  composed  of  erectile  or  of  ^ancerous  growths — especially  those  con- 
nected with  bone — are  sometimes  mistaken  for  aneurisms ;  from  which,  in 
fact,  it  may  be  hardly  possible  to  distinguish  them  during  life,  since  they 
may  have  the  same  kind  of  pulsation,  attended  with  the  same  whizzing 
noise,  and  checked,  like  that  of  aneurism,  by  pressure  on  the  artery  above. 
The  mistake,  however,  is  of  no  very  serious  consequence,  because  the  liga- 
ture of  the  main  artery,  which  would  cure  an  aneurism,  might  check  the 
growth  of  a  tumor. 

Progress. — As  an  aneurism  enlarges,  its  coats  become  thinner,  but  are 
strengthened  by  the  adhesion  of  the  parts  around.  As  the  enlargement 
proceeds,  these  are  gradually  absorbed ;  bone  ofl^ers  no  resistance,  but  is 
absorbed  as  well ;  and  at  last  the  tumor  reaches  the  skin  and  distends  it. 
Inflammation  succeeds ;  the  skin  becomes  red,  then  livid  and  vesicated ;  and 
sloughs.  When  the  edge  of  the  slough  separates,  a  fatal  bleeding  ensues ; 
sometimes  in  a  gush  enough  to  destroy  life  at  once,  although  more  frequently 
the  blood  oozes  away  slowly.  But  an  aneurism  may  burst  into  a  mucous 
canal ;  or  into  a  serous  cavity ;  or  into  a  vein,  with,  of  course,  a  fatal  dis- 
turbance of  the  circulation  if  the  vein  is  large  ;  or  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  a 
limb ;  or  it  may  cause  death  through  its  pressure  on  the  trachea  or  oeso- 
phagus ;  or  through  the  pain  and  irritation  caused  by  its  compressing 
nerves  or  interfering  with  the  abdominal  viscera,  without  bursting.  We 
may  observe,  that  when  an  aneurism  opens  into  a  mucous  canal  (as  shown 
in  the  following  figure),  it  is  usually  by  a  small  round  ulcerated  spot,  not 
by  a  slough,  as  in  the  skin ;  when  it  bursts  into  a  serous  cavity,  it  is  gene- 
rally by  a  crack  or  fissure. 

Causes. — The  predisposing  cause  of  aneurism  is  some  pre-existing  de- 
generation of  the  arteries.  The  exciting  cause  may  be,  strong  emotion  of 
the  mind,  violent  exertion  of  the  body,  or  local  injury.  Men  are  very  much 
more  subject  to  it  than  women  ;  and  it  is  especially  a  disease  of  middle  life, 
being  most  frequent  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty,  although  Mr.  Syme 
has  met  with  it  in  children  of  seven  and  eight 

Situation. — The  most  favorite  situation  of  aneurisms  is  in  the  aorta,  near 
the  heart ;  but  if  aneurisms  of  the  aorta  are  excluded  from  our  considera- 
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tion  (since  they  are  tu>t  to  be  reliered  bj  any  snrf^ical  interference),  we  shall 
find  tbat,  of  all  the  arteries  of  the  limbs,  the  popliteal  is  the  most  freqaeutly 


affected.  Thus,  ont  of  179  cases  of  spoutaueoas  aneurism  collected  by 
Lisfranc  (not  includiDg  any  of  the  aorta),  there  were  59  of  the  popliteal 
artery  ;  26  of  the  femoral  in  the  groin,  and  19  io  the  femoral  at  other  parts ; 
IT  of  the  carotid;  16  of  the  Bubclavian  ;  14  of  the  axillary ;  5  of  tbe  ex- 
ternal iliac ;  4  of  the  innominata  ;  3  of  the  brachial,  common  iliac,  and 
anterior  tibial,  respectively ;  2  of  tbe  gluteal,  internal  iliac,  and  temporal, 
respectively ;  and  1  of  the  nlnar,  perineal,  internal  carotid,  radial,  and  pal- 
mar arch,  respectively. 

Dissecting  Aneurism. — This  variety  of  anenrism  begins  vrith  ulceration 
of  the  lining  membrane  of  an  artery  at  some  diseased  spot,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  blood  penetrates  between  the  arterial  tunics,  splitting  them  np,  and 
making  false  passages  between  them.  In  this  way  very  anomalous  symp- 
toms may  be  produced,  of  which  no  better  example  can  be  desired  than  ia 
afforded  by  a  case  of  Dr.  Todd's,  related  in  tbe  2Tlh  volume  of  the  Med. 
Chir.  Transactions.  In  this  case,  ulceration  had  taken  place  in  tbe  aorta, 
and  this  was  the  starting-point  of  a  splitting  np  of  tbe  middle  arterial  tunic, 
which  extended  npwarda  through  the  innominata  into  the  right  carotid,  and 
partly  into  the  left,  and  downwards  nearly  as  low  as  tbe  kidneys.  The  get- 
ting in  of  the  blood  between  the  coats  of  the  arteries  stopped  tbe  circulation 
tbrongb  the  proper  canal  of  the  vessels ;  and  caused  softening  of  the  ante- 
rior portion  of  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain  by  depriving  it  of  its  supply 
of  blood ;  besides  soppression  of  urine,  and  other  symptoms  that  would  have 
been  almost  inexplicable,  unless  a  post-mortem  examination  bad  been  per- 
formed. 

Spontaneous  Cure. — Every  anenrism  does  not  pursue  tbe  fatal  course  we 
have  described,  but  in  a  small  nnmber  of  cases  a  spontaneous  cure  is  pro- 
duced. 1st  The  most  natural  and  obvions,  although  unhappily  a  very  infre- 
qnent  mode  of  cure,  occurs,  when  a  laminated  coagulum  lines  tbe  sac,  in 
snfficient  quantity  to  resist  f^irther  dilatation ;  or  conversely,  when  the  pro- 
pnlsion  of  blood  into  the  tumor  is  so  languid  as  to  allow  of  the  formation 
and  solidification  of  that  clot.  And  here  we  must  observe  that  a  distinction 
Is  to  be  made  between  an  active  and  a  passive  clot.  The  active  consista 
solely  of  fibrine  slowly  deposited  frotn  tbe  blood  on  the  unnatural  surface. 
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and  tending  to  remain  permanently  as  a  false  membrane,  and  to  check  the 
disease ;  and  the  formation  of  this  is  promoted,  as  we  have  just  said,  bj 
everything  that  renders  the  circulation  languid^  without  stopping  it  alto- 
gether. The  passive  clot,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  mass  of  coagulated  blood, 
such  as  may  be  produced  by  cutting  ofif  any  quantity  of  blood  from  the  cir- 
culation, as  in  ecchymosis ;  and  this,  as  we  have  shown  before  (p.  51),  is 
rarely  susceptible  of  becoming  organized,  but  usually  is  dissolved  and  ab- 
sorbed :  or  not  seldom  gives  rise  to  suppuration  and  is  discharged.  Tet  a 
second  mode  of  spontaneous  cure  is  sometimes  found  to  be  caused  by  violent 
inflammation  or  abscess,  in  which  the  aneurism  and  artery  are  involved ;  so 
that  the  blood  in  the  sac  is  made  to  coagulate,  and  the  artery  obstructed  by 
coagulum.  3dly.  It  has  happened,  in  a  few  lucky  cases,  tJiftt  a  portion  of 
clot  has  been  detached  from  the  interior  of  the  sac  by  some  accidental  vio- 
lence, and  has  efifected  a  cure  by  blocking  up  the  opening  into  the  aneurism. 
4thly  The  artery  has  become  obliterated  by  an  accidental  pressure  of  the 
aneurism  upon  it ;  or  by  the  pressure  of  blood  escaping  from  it  on  its  burst- 
ing into  the  cellular  tissue. 

Treatment. — The  indications  are  to  imitate  the  natural  modes  of  cure,  and 
especially  the  first. 

1.  By  Compression.  This  very  simple  and  obvious  mode  of  treatment 
was  employed  long  since  by  Guattani  and  others,  and  with  some  degree  of 
success ;  but  it  was  usually  applied  immediately  on  the  aneurism  itself,  and 
was  both  imperfect  and  violent,  so  that  it  more  frequently  failed  than  suc- 
ceeded, and  often  caused  considerable  mischief.  During  the  last  few  years, 
however,  it  has  been  revived  by  the  Dublin  surgeons,  Button,  Cusack,  and 
Bellingham,  and  has  been  rendered  so  safe,  painless,  and  speedy  a  remedy, 
that  it  ought  to  supersede  the  ligature  in  popliteal  aneurism,  and,  in  fact,  in 
any  case  whatever  in  which  it  can  be  applied.  And  it  is  used  mediately ; 
that  is,  on  the  sound  artery  between  the  aneurism  atid  the  heart ;  and  in  such 
a  way  as  to  retard  the  circulation  and  so  cause  an  active  clot ;  not  to  stop 
it  suddenly,  and  so  produce  a  passive  clot. 

The  instrument  employed  to  cause  the  pressure,  may  be  either  Signoroni's 
tourniquet  (shown  in  the  adjoining  sketch) — an  arc  of  steel,  with  a  joint  in 
the  middle,  and  a  screw  by  which  the  extremities  of  the  instrument  are 
pressed  together ;  or  else  a  solid  clamp  of  steel,  having  a  wooden  splint  at 

one   end,  and   a  pad  with  a 
Fig.  174.  screw  at  the  other.     But  as 

these  are  liable  to  slip.  Carte's 
circular  tourniquet,  which  en- 
velops the  whole  pelvis  firmly, 
and  in  which  the  severity  of 
the  pressure  is  mitigated  by 
India-rubber  bands,  is  the 
favorite  instrument  at  present. 
In  some  cases  a  common  four- 
pound  weight  may  be  placed 
over  the  artery  in  the  groin, 
with  a  pad  intervening ;  or  the 
pressure  may  be  effected  by 
the  fingers. 

signoroni'H  tourniqnet.  The  advantages  of  compres- 

sion are,  that  it  can  be  discon- 
tinued in  a  moment  should  it  appear  expedient ;  and  that  there  is  no  chance 
of  that  severe  and  frequent  accident  of  the  ligature — secondary  hemorrhage : 
and  that  should  it  fail,  the  knife  can  still  be  resorted  to. 

The  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  it  are,  that  in  some  cases 
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the  patient,  from  irritability  of  system,  cannot  bear  it  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  to  produce  a  cure  ;  and  that  Inflammation  and  sloughing  of  the  in- 
teguments may  ensue,  especially  if  there  is  a  debility  of  the  circulation,  and 
a  want  of  vitality  in  the  skin. 

Compression  is  corUraindicated  when  the  integuments  are  inflamed,  or  the 
limb  much  swelled,  or  the  aneurism  diffused ;  and  likewise  in  cases  which 
are  very  rapidly  increasing,  for  there  is  always  a  danger  of  the  tumor  burst- 
ing, or  of  the  limb  below  becoming  mortified.  In  such  cases  the  ligature 
must  be  applied.  And  if,  during  the  course  of  treatment  by  pressure,  such 
circumstances  should  suddenly  arise,  it  must  be  at  once  remitted,  and  imme- 
diate recourse  had  to  ligature  of  the  vessel  above. 

The  patient,  before  undergoing  this  treatment,  should  be  purged,  and  dur- 
ing it  he  must  be  confined  to  bed ;  the  excretions  by  stool  and  urine  be  kept 
up  by  aperients  and  salines  ;  the  diet  be  moderate  ;  and  pain  and  restless- 
ness be  allayed  by  opium.  The  skin  at  the  part  pressed  should  be  shaved, 
if  necessary,  and  be  well  powdered  with  French  chalk.  The  pressure  should 
not  be  severe  enough  to  cause  great  pain  ;  and  it  may  be  applied  at  two  or 
three  points,  in  the  course  of  the  femoral  artery,  being  shifted,  when  it  be- 
comes irksome,  from  one  to  another.  This  may  be  left  to  the  patient  him- 
self, if  intelligent  and  made  acquainted  with  the  exact  object  of  the  process ; 
but  he  must  be  cautioned  of  the  danger  of  sloughing  from  too  violent  com- 
pression. It  may  generally  be  left  off  at  night.  If  the  case  goes  on  favora- 
bly, the  aneurism  is,  after  a  time,  found  to  have  lost  its  pulsation,  and  to 
have  become  solid.  This  happy  event  may  occur  in  three  or  six  days,  or 
perhaps  may  require  as  many  weeks ;  after  which  the  tumor  wastes  slowly, 
and  the  limb  may  be  brought  into  use  again. 

In  cases  which  do  not  admit  of  pressure  being  applied  mediately^  it  may 
be  tried  cautiously  on  the  tumor  itself,  or  upon  the  artery  below  it.  Cases 
are  recorded  which  give  room  for  hope  from  such  measures.* 

Continued  Flexion  of  the  knee-joint  has  produced  a  cure  of  popliteal 
aneurism  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ernest  Hart  and  Mr.  Shaw.* 

2.  By  Ligature. — In  cases  in  which  the  above  plan  is  inapplicable  or 
unavailing,  the  artery  must  be  tied  between  the  aneurism  and  the  heart 
The  operation  should  be  performed  neither  too  near  the  aneurism,  so  as  to 
place  the  ligature  on  a  portion  of  the  vessel  that  is  diseased,  nor  too  far 
from  it,  lest  the  circulation  through  it  be  kept  up  by  means  of  collateral 
branches.  After  the  operation,  the  temperature  of  the  limb  falls  two  or 
three  degrees ;  but  in  a  few  hours  it  rises  rather  higher  than  that  of  the 
opposite  limb,  because  the  blood  is  forced  to  circulate  through  the  superficial 
capillaries.  Subsequently  it  sinks  again  rather  below  the  natural  standard. 
Therefore  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  bed,  with  his  limb  in  an  easy  posi- 
tion ;  wrapped  up,  to  preserve  its  circulation ;  and  though  it  become  rather 
swelled  (which  is  not  unlikely),  cold  must  on  no  account  be  applied. 

After  the  operation  the  limb  may  become  gangrenous.  If  the  gangrene 
spread  beyond  the  fingers  or  toes,  amputation  should  be  performed  above 
the  level  of  the  ligature. 

Brasdor^a  operation, — ^When  a  ligature  cannot  be  applied — as  in  aneu- 
rism of  the  carotid,  innominata,  or  subclavian — ^between  the  aneurism  and 
the  heart,  it  has  been  proposed  to  tie  the  vessel  on  the  distal  side ;  and  this 

'  For  the  earlier  oases,  see  Dr.  O.  B.  Bellingham,  Dublin  Journal,  May  1845 ;  Greatrez 
and  Robinson,  M.  C.  T.,  vol.  zzviii. ;  Carte,  Dublin  Med.  Pre8s,  May  16,  1849 ;  case  of 
axillary  anenrism  cured  by  compression  on  the  distal  side,  by  Dr.  M.  Goldsmith,  of 
America,  ib. ;  for  the  latter,  Bellingham,  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  xxxiv. ;  and  cases  by  Tnff- 
nell.  Cock,  B.- Phillips,  and  others,  in  Ranking,  vol.  xvii.    For  a  summary  of  objections 

e  Mr.  Syme*s  Contributions. 

s  Med.  Times,  May  7,  1859 ;  [and  Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.  for  July,  1859,  p.  242.] 
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operation  has  been  performed  with  success  in  cases  of  carotid  aneurism,  by 
Mr.  Wardrop  and  others. 

3.  FerguBSon^B  Treatment  by  Manipulation. — In  two  cases  of  aneurism 
of  the  right  subclavian  artery,  between  the  scaleni,  Mr.  Fergusson  instead 
of  trying  the  hopeless  operation  of  ligature  between  the  tumor  and  the 
heart,  or  the  very  doubtful  one  of  ligature  on  the  distal  side,  endeavored  to 
block  up  the  artery,  by  fibrine  squeezed  from  the  sac.  He  first  emptied  the 
sac  by  pressure  with  his  thumb,  then  deliberately  squeezed  and  rubbed  the 
opposed  surfaces  against  each  other,  so  as  to  force  some  of  the  fibrine  into 
the  artery.  The  effect  in  each  case  was  immediate  and  striking.  In  the 
first  case  there  were  giddiness,  in  the  second  partial  hemiplegia,  rendering 
it  probable  that  some  particles  of  fibrine  had  been  carried  up  to  the  brain ; 
in  the  first,  after  one  or  two  repetitions  of  the  manipulations,  all  circulation 
in  the  vessel  and  its  branches  below  was  arrested,  and  the  tumor  became 
smaller  and  firmer.  Nevertheless  after  some  considerable  exertion,  it  burst 
into  the  brachial  plexus,  and  the  patient  died  seven  months  after  the  first 
manipulation.  In  the  second  case  (in  which,  by  the  way,  all  pulsation  had 
ceased  from  the  arteries  below  for  some  months  before  the  manipulation)  the 
tumor  became  gradually  less,  and  the  man  was  alive  and  well  two  years 
afterwards. 

4.  Various  modes  of  cure  have  been  from  time  to  time  proposed  on  the 
principle  of  causing  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  sac.  The  most  hopeful 
of  these,  is  the  injection  of  a  solution  of  basic  chloride  of  iron,  of  the 
strength  from  15  to  20  degrees  of  Beaume's  Areometer;  by  means  of  a  fine 
trocar  and  canula  with  which  the  sac  is  punctured ;  and  by  means  of  a 
syringe,  the  fine  nozzle  of  which  fits  into  the  canula  after  the  trocar  is  with- 
drawn. The  piston  is  depressed  by  a  screw,  each  turn  of  which  causes  one 
drop  of  liquid  to  exude ;  and  during  the  operation,  the  artery  should  be 
compressed  above,  and  the  tumor  be  gently  handled,  so  as  to  mix  the  per- 
chloride  with  the  blood  as  rapidly  as  possible.  If  it  succeeds,  the  tumor  is 
converted  into  a  solid  mass,  and  a  little  serum  only  exudes  from  the  puncture.* 

5.  Medical  Treatment. — In  cases  in  which  an  operation  is  impossible  the 
great  object  is  to  keep  the  circulation  tranquil,  without  reducing  the  strength. 
The  nervous  system  should  be  tranquillized  by  opium,  or  tobacco-smoking. 
Bleeding  may  be  performed  occasionally,  if  the  patient  is  plethoric,  and  the 
tumor  increases  rapidly,  with  a  violent  pulsation ;  but  it  should  never  be 
carried  to  faintness.  The  diet  should  be  light.  Bodily  or  mental  excitement 
should  be  rigidly  abstained  from.  Digitalis  and  tartar-emetic  are  of  ques- 
tionable propriety.  The  acetate  of  lead,  F.  75,  is  said  to  have  the  faculty 
of  rendering  the  blood  coagulable,  and  of  diminishing  the  calibre  of  the 
arteries.  It  used  to  be  mentioned  in  terms  of  commendation  by  Mr.  Green, 
in  his  lectures  at  King's  College,  who  gave  some  instances  of  its  eflScacy.* 
But  it  must  be  recollected  that  frequent  bleeding  and'  too  rigid  starvation 
will  increase  the  irritability  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  Particular  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  administer  drastic  purgatives ;  because  they  invari- 
ably cause  a  great  excitement  and  throbbing  of  the  arteries. 

1  For  an  acconnt  of  the  older  plans  of  causing  coagulation,  such  as  Sir  E.  Home's 
heated  needle,  the  introduction  of  threads,  and  galvano-puncture,  see  South*s  Chelios, 
vol.  ii.     [Also  Gross,  op.  cit.  vol.  i.  p.  871.]     See  also  M.  Pravaz'a  plan  of  injecting  the 

e?rchloride  of  iron,  Lancet,  1853,  vol.  i.  p.  5G1 ;  Fergusson's  Surgery,  3d  ed.,  p.  638 ; 
rooa,  op.  cit. 

'  See  also  a  case  of  aneurism  of  aorta  cured  by  acetate  of  lead  in  large  doses,  Arch. 
G6n.  de  M6d.,  Sept.  1839  ;  see  Mr.  Fergusson's  papers,  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  zl. 
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Tn. — taschlak  ttuobb. 

The  Vabculaji  Tumok  (Neevua,  Erectile  Tumor,  T^langeiectasia)  coDsiHts, 
analomically,  of  enlarged  and  dilated  bloodTesBeh.  It  seems  to  cossiat  in 
BD  overgrowth  of  these  organs,  and  may  affect  capillaries,  arteries,  or  veins, 
together  or  separately.  In  most  cases  there  is  a  mass  of  dilated  capillaries, 
inextricably  packed  together ;  and  on  a  section,  the  great  dilatation  of  the 
vessels,  and  the  small  quantity  of  intervening  tissue,  caascs  them  to  resemble 
a  collection  of  cells  rather  than  of  tnbes.  In  some  instances  the  arterial 
character  predominates ;  the  tamor,  if  sitnated  in  the  skin,  being  of  a  vivid 
scarlet,  and  palsating  strongly ;  in  others,  it  is  of  a  most  dasky  hne  and 
venous  character.  In  some  instances,  again,  the  affection  seems  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  larger  bloodvessels,  with  little,  if  any,  implication  of  the  smaller 
ones.  If  the  arteries  are  affected  (as  showoi  in  the  following  figure)  the 
tumor  (which  is  sometimes  designated  aneurism  by  anaalomosig)  is  tense 
and  pulsates  vividly ;  if  the  veins,  they  feel  like  a  bunch  of  earth-worms,  and 
are  easily  emptied. 

The  most  frequent  tittuUiona  are  the  skin,  end  subcutaneous  cellular  tissne, 
especially  about  the  head.  It  has  been  found  in  bone.  The  cauaea  are 
unknown.  The  disease  is  usually  congenital.  The  vulgar  idea  is,  that  a 
lobster,  or  raspberry,  or  some  such  thing  has  been  longed  for  by  the  mother, 
and  that  the  influence  of  her  mind  has  impressed  on  the  faetus  the  image  of 
the  thing  she  longed  for.     It  may  originate,  however,  later  in  life. 

Symptoms. — Nsvus  of  the  skin  may  present  itself  as  a  mere  red  speck  or 
patch,  or  as  a  soft  raised  swelling,  dusky  or  scarlet,  according  as  it  is  arterial 
or  venous.    The  subcutaneous 

n«vas  feels  soft,  and  very  much  Pig.  17S. 

like  a  fatty  tumor,  except  that 
firm  pressure  will  usually  cause 
it  to  be  emptied  and  to  disap- 
pear. "Someofthesetumors," 
says  Mr.  Liston,  "communi- 
cate a  thrill  to  the  fingers ; 
they  can  be  emptied  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  by  uniform  and 
continued  pressure,  or  by  in- 
terrupting the  circulation,  and 
are  instantly  filled  on  permit- 
ting the  blood  again  to  flow 
into  or  towards  them.  The 
large  ones  pulsate  synchronous 
with  the  heart's  action.  They 
are  much  increased  in  size  by 
anytiiing  that  increases  the 
activity  of  the  circulation ;  as  the  cries  of  children,  and  the  violent  exertion 
of  adults.  On  the  application  of  the  stethoscope,  polsation  is  heard  as  in 
common  anenrismal  tumors,  and  a  sound  which  differs  from  that  of  the  com- 
mon aneurism,  being  loud,  rough,  and  whizzing,  and  which  being  once  heard 
can  never  he  mistaken." 

Diagnoffia. — TIjese  tumors  are  distinguished  from  fatty  growths  by  the 
signs  which  have  Just  been  described  ;  and  from  vascular  cancers,  by  their 
long  continaance  without  deranging  the  health. 

Conaequencea. — The  author  has  seen  many  coses  of  congenital  vascular 
tnmors  waste  spontaneously  during  the  first  few  months  or  years  of  life,  and 
give  no  fnrther  trouble.     Id  other  instances  they  increase  to  a  certain  size, 
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and  then  become  stationary,  or  waste,  leaving,  perhaps,  certain  cjsts  con- 
taining blood  or  a  reddish  seram,  as  the  remains  of  cells  and  poaches  formed 
by  distended  vessels.  In  other  cases,  again,  they  increase  rapidly,  invade 
every  adjoining  tissue ;  ulcerate  or  slough  at  the  most  prominent  parts ;  and 
so  may  destroy  life  by  hemorrhage,  or  keep  it  in  constant  danger.  The  ta- 
mor  composed  of  dilated  veins  is  a  very  different  thing  from  varix,  inasmuch 
as  it  spreads  in  a  manner  showing  it  to  be  quite  unindluenced  by  the  weight 
of  the  column  of  blood.  In  one  patient  the  author  has  seen  a  cluster  of 
dilated  veins,  the  size  of  a  walnut,  under  the  skin  of  the  calf  of  the  leg. 
This  has  been  stationary  since  birth.  In  another  case  of  a  middle-ag^ 
woman,  the  author  has  seen  this  condition  begin  and  extend  rapidly  from 
under  the  heel,  up  the  calf  of  the  leg  to  the  ham.  There  was  a  great  hyper- 
trophy of  skin,  and  under  it,  large  clusters  of  dilated  veins. 

Treatmefit, — The  cure  of  these  diseases  may  be  effected — 1,  by  measures 
which  retard  the  circulation  through  the  enlarged  vessels ;  or  which  cause 
the  blood  to  coagulate,  or  which  excite  the  adhesive  inflammation,  and  so  to 
obliterate  or  disorganize  the  distended  vessels  ;  or,  2,  by  extirpation  with  the 
ligature  or  knife.  The  former  class  of  remedies  is  best  adapted  for  nasvi 
under  the  skin,  the  latter  for  those  which  implicate  the  skin  itself. 

Of  the  former  class  the  best  remedy  is  the  seton ;  and  the  best  way  of  using 
it  is  to  pass  several  threads  with  a  common  sewing-needle,  in  different  direc- 
tions across  the  tumor,  withdraw  them  so  soon  as  they  have  excited  suppura- 
tion, and  then  pass  others  through  other  parts  of  the  tumor.  If  a  larger 
needle  is  used,  it  should  be  straight  and  flat,  with  sharp  edges,  and  should 
be  made  to  drag  as  much  silk  as  it  can  possibly  carry,  so  as  to  fill  the 
wound,  and  prevent  hemorrhage.  Some  surgeons  dip  the  threads  in  croton 
oil,  or  in  a  solution  of  lunar  caustic,  but  this  seems  unnecessary.  On  a  simi- 
lar principle  the  nsevus  may  be  punctured  with  the  point  of  a  lancet,  and  a 
fine  probe  which  has  been  dipped  in  melted  nitrate  of  silver,  or  a  needle 
heated  to  a  black  heat,  may  be  passed  through  it  in  various  directions,  or 
Marshall's  galvanic  cautery  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose ;  or  its  sub- 
stance may  be  simply  broken  up  with  a  cataract-needle.  Pressure  by  means 
of  a  smooth  surface  of  ivory  or  sheet-lead,  confined  by  strips  of  plaster  and 
a  bandage,  is  a  good  remedy,  if  the  nsevus  is  small  and  situated  over  a  bone, 
so  that  it  can  be  applied  uniformly  and  effectually.  Mr.  Fergusson  some- 
times passes  a  needle  under  a  small  nscvus,  and  twists  a  thread  over  it,  so  as 
to  cause  considerable  pressure,  allowing  it  to  remain  for  forty-eight  hours  or 
longer,  after  the  manner  used  for  the  relief  of  varicose  veins.  Congelation^ 
after  Dr.  James  Arnott's  method,  will  sometimes  check  the  growth  of  a 
nsevus.  The  injection  of  an  astringent  fluid,  by  means  of  Anel's  syringe, 
was  proposed  some  time  since,  and  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  so  em- 
ployed, caused  the  patient's  death  by  convulsions.  The  obvious  conditions 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  this  plan  are — that  the  liquid  employed  shall  not 
be  poisonous  in  itself ;  that  it  shall  be  capable  of  at  once  cunlling  the  blood, 
so  that  there  may  be  no  chance  of  its  being  diffused  through  the  circulation; 
and  that  it  shall  not  cause  abscess  or  render  the  clot  incapable  of  being 
afterwards  absorbed  with  safety.  The  neutral  solution  of  perchloride  of 
iron,  recommended  by  Pravaz,  may  be  employed  ;  but  experiments  are  want- 
ing to  decide  upon  the  substance  most  suitable.  Probably  a  solution  of 
matico  or  some  astringent  vegetable  might  answer.  Mr.  Haynes  Walton 
has  used  a  solution  of  tannin  with  success  in  a  case  of  nsevus  of  the  orbit. 
The  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  has  been  used  with  success  by  Mr.  W. 
Adams  in  a  case  of  traumatic  aneurism ;  and  Dr.  Brainard,  of  Illinois,  has 
published  a  case  in  which,  after  ligature  of  the  common  carotid  had  failed, 
he  produced  a  cure  of  a  rapidly-increasing  naavus  of  the  orbit  by  injecting  a 
solution  of  8  grains  of  lactate  of  iron  in  a  fluid  drachm  of  water.      Vacci' 
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nation  bas  also  been  nsed  for  this  disease  ;  bnt  it  requires  that  the  whole 
BDrface  of  the  tumor  and  some  of  the  skin  around  shoald  be  inoculated,  so 
u  to  cover  it  with  a  conflnent  Tesicle,  which  excites  great  fever ;  and  the 
opportnaitj  of  doing  so  mnst  be  rare.  A  very  small  nevas  maj  also  be 
destroyed  by  punctoring  it,  aod  inserting  into  the  panctnre  a  glass  pen 
dipped  in  nitric  add;  this  is  also  a  good  method  of  removing  little  red 
spots  OD  the  face,  formed  by  a  distended  vessel  with  radiating  branches ;  but 
immediately  after  applying  the  acid,  the  part  should  be  sponged  with  a  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  soda,  to  prevent  any  scar  on  the  skin. 

The  lamor  composed  of  dilated  veins  is  beat  treated  by  subcutaneous 
incision,  so  as  to  divide  it  in  several  places,  and  by  continued  bandaging. 
If  small,  and  not  growing,  it  shonid  not  be  meddled  with. 

Extirpation  of  these  tnmors  is  practicable  only  when  they  are  of  the 
eutaneoQs  variety,  or  when  they  can  be  lifted  np  from  the  parts  beneath,  so 
that  their  whole  extent  can  he  ascertained.  If  it  is  done  with  the  knife,  two 
elliptical  incisions  should  be  made,  to  include  the  whole  of  the  diseased 
growth,  and  a  little  of  the  sound  tissues  aronnd.  For,  to  use  Mr.  Guthrie's 
words,  "it  cannot  be  too  forcibly  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  snrgeon,  that  if 
the  diseased  part  be  cut  into,  the  bleeding  will  be  terrific  and  difficnlt  to  stop." 

But  it  is  generally  considered  that  the  ligature  is  the  safest  and  Inst 
method.  With  this  proviso,  that  skin  should  not  be  included  in  a  ligature 
and  allowed  to  ulcerate ;  but  that  it  should  either  be  dissected  back  in  flaps 
tmta  the  tumor,  before  the  latter  is  tied  ;  or  that,  if  this  is  not  done,  a  cat 
shonid  be  made  through  the  skin  for  the  ligatures  to  lie  in  ; — or  that  the 
ligatnres  should  be  passed  under  tlie  skin,  so  as  to  strangulate  the  morbid 
growth,  and  leave  the  skin  untouched. 

One  mode  is  to  pass  two  or  three  needles  crucially  through  the  base  of  the 
tomor,  and  then  twist  a  strong  twine  ligature  firmly  round  beneath  them. 

Or,  two  or  more  double  ligatnres  may  be  passed  through  the  base  of  the 
tomor,  with  a  cnrved  needle  which  has  its  eye  at  its  pointed  extremity 


Fig.  176. 
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(p.  140),  and  then  the  tumor  may  be  strangnlated 
by  tying  the  at^acent  threads  together. 

Or,  the  knot  devised  by  Mr.  Fergnsson,  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  116,  may  be  used.     A  double  thread 
is  thmst  transTersely  under  the  centre  of  the  taraor, 
and  divided  in  the  middle.     Next,  one  end  of  the    ^^u|,o"i"r/eIi^i«  ^ 
thread  is  passed  through  the  eye  of  the  long  needle    aib. 
(with  the  eye  near  its  point,  shown  at  p.  140),  and, 

liaving  been  brought  one-fourth  round  the  circumference  of  the  tumor,  is 
thrust  transversely  through  its  base.  Then  it  is  to  be  disengaged  from  the 
eye  of  the  needle,  and  the  other  thread  to  be  put  into  the  eye,  and  to  be 
carried  back  with  it.     Lastly,  the  a4)oiniDg  ends  of  the  two  threads  are  ta 
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be  tied  tightly ;  bo  that  each  of  the  two  threads  shall  include  an  6-ahaped 
portion  of  the  tumor.  The  tumor  may  be  punctured  before  the  threads  are 
finally  tight«ned  ;  and  in  every  case  the  FouHtriction  should  be  made  as  tight 
as  possible.  After  two  or  three  days  the  ligatures  should  be  tightened,  or 
fresh  ones  should  be  applied.  In  each  of  these  cases,  the  skin  should  be  cut 
through  just  before  the  threads  are  tightened,  so  as  to  make  a  chink  for 
them  to  lie  in,  and  to  avoid  the  pain  and  delay  of  ulceration  through  the  skin. 
Or,  the  same  needle,  armed  with  stout  twine,  may  be  passed  right  under 
the  middle  of  the  tumor,  and  be  withdrawn;  next,  the  ligature  which  has 
been  passed,  is  divided  in  the  middle  into  two  threads,  A  B  and  a  D.  One 
end,  B,  being  passed  through  the  eye  of  the  needle  is  thrust  into  the  second 
wound,  F,  and  carried  semicircularly  round  under  the  skin,  aud  brought  oat 
at  the  first  wound,  e,  where  it  is  seized  and  held  firmly  whilst  the  needle  fs 
withdrawn.  One  end,  O,  of  the  other  thread,  being  in  like  mauuer  put  into 
the  needle,  is  thrust  in  at  S,  and  carried  rjiund  under  the  skin  on  the  right 
side,  and  brought  ont  at  F.  The  operation  is  completed  by  tying  a  to  B, 
and  0  to  D  very  tightly,  so  as  to  strangle  the  half  of  the  base  of  the  tumor, 
encircled  by  each  respectively.  The  ends  are  to  be  left,  and  fastened  with 
plaster,  so  that  they  may  be  tightened  if  requisite,  and  drawn  ont,  as  the 
base  of  the  tumor  perishes  by  ulceration. 

A  method  analogous  to  extirpa- 
yig-  ITS.  tion  is,  the  division  of  all  the  soft 

parts  around  the  tumor.  This  wu 
once  done  snccessfally  by  Mr.  Law-  . 
rence,  in  an  anenrism  by  anastomo- 
sis on  the  finger.  He  divided  all 
the  soft  parts,  except  the  tendons 
and  thecte.  But  in  other  cases  it 
y  '^P*hJ^^RBfFJ  ^^^  been  unavailing. 

V^i  J  jlBr\|^Kjy>^  If  the  disease  is  inaccessible  to 

4L  'f^^tml  *"^  °^  ""*^^  means  (as  in  the  orbit) 

S  '■^'wSf^B  '''"'  increases  rapidly,  ligature  of 

'"  ^^  the  common  carotid  (or  of  what- 

ever other  large  vascular  trunk  sup- 
plies it)  is  the  only  resource. 

The  annexed  figure  represents  a 
case  of  this  disease,  chiefly  of  a 
venous  character,  in  a  female,  about 
thirty  years  of  age.  Mr.  Storks 
tied  the  common  carotid  artery, 
with  the  effect  of  producing  a 
marked  decrease  in  tlie  tumor; 
and  the  patient  having  t»een  sub- 
sequently admitted  into  the  King's 
College  Hospital,  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Fcrgusson,  the  remaining  tumor  was  successfully  treat«d  with  the 
needle,  ond  ligature  employed  as  for  the  cure  of  varicose  veins.' 

I  Vide  Carling'a  Pstliologfoal  LeclursB  in  Med.  Oai.,  Jnlj,  1838 ;  Lawrenoe,  Ued.- 
Chir.  TrBQg.  Ii.  21(i ;  a  faUl  case  of  convulaioD  during  tlia  operation  for  amvna  hy 
injectfon,  Hed.  Oai.  vol.  xxi.  p.  529 ;  J.  Adair  Lanrie  on  Cricoid  Anearism,  Med. 
Oai.  2lHt  Oct.  1842.  The  author  has  also  borniwud  from  a  lectnre  nhiob  lie  heatd 
deMvered  bj  Sir  B.  Brodie,  at  St.  Oi^nrge's  UoepiUl,  io  Nov.  1S42,  na  well  ai  from 
many  olinioal  remarks  o(  Mr.  Purguflaoii'ii  after  operations  in  the  King's  College  Hoa- 
iiiUI.  See  aUo  Birkett,  Mfd.-Cliir.  Tranx.  vol.  xxx.  ;  Fagel,  Leuturea  on  Surgiral 
ratholojty,  vol.  ii.  :  Braioard,  Lano-t,  Aug,  20,  1853 :  Mr.  Adama'g  case,  Lanoet,  W 
Sept.  1853;  Uaynes  Walton,  Ophthalmio  Surgery  {on  Nartu  near  to  Orbit).  [Paper  by 
lit.  MuDDeley,  Med.  Chir.  Tram.  vol.  zlil. '  or  Am.  Jonr.Ued.  Soi.,  April,  1S6U,  p.  481.] 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  01*  VEINS. 
SECTION  I. — ^WOUNDS  OP  VEINS. 

The  hemorrhage  from  wounded  reins  is  not  in  general  dangerous,  unless 
from  some  large  and  deep-seated  trunk,  or  from  a  large  varicose  vein  on  the 
leg.  It  may  in  ordinary  cases  be  restrained  by  pressure  and  a  raised  posi- 
tion. But  if  there  is  any  difficulty  in  the  matter,  it  will  be  necessary  either 
to  apply  a  ligature  or  to  keep  up  unremitting  pressure  on  the  bleeding  point 
with  the  finger.  The  latter  practice  was  resorted  to  ''in  the  case  of  his 
Excellency  William  Prince  of  Orange,  who,  in  his  hurt  by  the  Spanish  boy, 
as  my  Lord  Bacon  relates,  when  the  internal  jugular  was  opened,  could  find 
no  way  to  stop  the  flux  of  blood,  till  the  orifice  of  the  wound  was  hard  com- 
pressed by  men's  thumbs,  succeeding  for  their  ease  one  after  the  other,  for 
the  space  of  forty-eight  hours,  when  it  was  hereby  stanched."* 

SECTION   II. — INFLAMMATION   OF  VEINS,   OR  PHLEBITIS. 

This  is  a  disease,  the  importance  of  which  depends  on  the  amount  of 
blood  disorder  which  accompanies  it.  The  veins  themselves  seem  to  be  not 
particularly  susceptible  of  inflammation ;  nor  does  that  inflammation,  if 
unaccompanied  by  the  admixture  of  decomposing  fluids  with  the  circulation, 
seem  to  be  particularly  noxious;  on  the  other  hand,  decomposing  fluids, 
introduced  into  the  circulation  through  a  wounded  vein,  will  very  readily 
cause  death,  without  any  inflammation  of  the  veins  by  which  they  entered. 
Still  less  without  any  affection  of  the  vein  spreading  towards  the  heart,  as 
used  to  be  supposed.  We  have  already,  in  the  second  Part,  eleventh  chap- 
ter, and  third  section  (p.  82),  spoken  of  Pysemia,  and  the  constitutional 
affections  arising  from  a  poisoned  state  of  the  blood,  which  often  accompany 
phlebitis,  and  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  symptoms  of  it ;  though  in  reality, 
as  we  have  said,  they  may  exist  without  phlebitis,  and  phlebitis  may  exist 
without  them. 

We  will  draw  the  attention  of  the  student  to  the  following  conclusions, 
which  we  have  drawn  from  the  researches  of  Mr.  Henry  Lee — 

1.  That  the  lining  membrane  of  veins  has  a  very  small  tendency  to  inflam- 
mation, and  does  not  exude  lymph  as  a  serous  membrane  does.  This  was 
proved  by  Mr.  Lee,  by  means  of  the  experiment  of  cramming  with  wadding 
a  portion  of  the  jugular  vein  of  an  ass,  from  which  the  blood  was  excluded 
by  ligatures.  *k.  similar  piece  of  wadding  was  introduced  into  the  perito- 
neum. Aft«r  forty-four  hours  the  ass  was  killed  ;  when  there  was  found  to 
be  abundance  of  lymph  covering  the  wadding  in  the  peritoneum ;  none  on 
that  in  the  vein. 

2.  That  fibrine  found  on  the  lining  membrane  of  inflamed  or  injured  veins 
is  deposited  from  the  blood. 

8.  That  pus,  and  other  morbid  fluids,  mixed  with  healthy  blood,  cause  it 
to  coagulate ;  that  if  any  such  fluid  were  to  find  its  way  into  a  wounded 
vein,  the  blood  ought,  by  coagulating,  to  seal  up  the  vessel,  and  prevent  it 
from  being  carried  into  the  circulation. 


I  Turner,  op.  oit.  vol.  1.  p.  346. 
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4.  That  when  a  vein  is  filled  with  eoagalam,  thus  produced  by  admixture 
with  morbid  matter,  and  containing  it ;  if  the  poison  is  such  that  it  ought 
to  be  eliminated,  the  areolar  tissue  around  inflames,  and  becomes  the  seat  of 
suppuration  and  abscess ;  the  coats  of  the  vein  become  thickened  and  soft- 
ened ;  and  the  clot  they  contain  is  discharged  by  means  of  the  abscess  thus 
formed. 

5.  That  if  the  coagulum  be  disturbed ;  or  if  the  poison  be  such  as  to 
hinder  coagulation  ;  or  if,  through  some  defect  in  the  blood,  firm  coagula- 
tion does  not  take  place  ;  or  if  the  coagulum  once  formed  softens  down,  so 
as  to  allow  the  mixture  of  poisonous  fluid  with  the  circulating  blood,  certain 
other  ill  effects  may  follow ;  more  particularly  that  general  contamination 
of  the  blood  to  which  the  name  pyaemia  is  given. 

1.  Idiopathic  Phlebitis. — This  is  not  a  very  common  disorder.  The 
author  has,  however,  treated  a  few  cases,  such  as  the  following : — L  A 
woman,  set.  thirty :  several  superficial  veins  on  the  outer  part  of  left  thigh, 
swollen,  and  tender ;  skin  over  them  red ;  blood  in  some  parts  coagulated ; 
no  constitutional  symptoms.  2.  A  girl,  set.  nineteen  :  complained  of  severe 
pain  in  right  knee.  On  examination,  the  pain  was  referred  to  the  ham  and 
upper  part  of  the  calf,  which  were  swollen  and  tender ;  and  there  was  ten- 
derness and  redness  of  the  saphena,  up  the  thigh ;  the  tongue  loaded ;  head- 
ache, thirst,  and  nausea.  Rest,  purgatives,  and  fomentations  are  the  remedies 
for  such  cases ;  the  origin  of  which  is  probably  to  be  found  in  some  impurity 
of  the  blood. 

2.  Traumatic  Phlebitis, — When  a  vein  is  wounded,  and  the  wound  is  not 
accurately  closed,  or  when  it  is  disturbed,  so  as  to  break  up  the  commencing 
adhesions,  and  allow  pus  or  decomposing  sanies  to  find  its  way  into  the 
vessel,  the  first  effect  should  be,  as  we  have  just  said,  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood.  Even  then,  if  the  blood  be  healthy,  the  part  be  kept  at  rest,  and  the 
intruding  liquid  small  in  quantity  and  not  very  noxious,  no  greater  harm 
need  ensue  than  some  swelling  and  inflammation  around  the  vein.  But 
under  more  unfavorable  conditions,  the  blood  in  the  affected  vein  will  coagu- 
late widely ;  parts  of  the  clot  soften  into  puriform  fluid  ;  the  cellular  tissue 
in  the  track  of  the  vein  suppurate  ;  the  skin  redden ;  and  the  vein  become 
first  thickened  from  infiltration,  then  softened,  and  broken  down,  so  as  to 
allow  the  clots  contained  to  mix  with  the  abscess  around  it.  This  process 
will  be  accompanied  with  considerable  pain  and  fever;  but  not  with  pyeemia 
if  the  blood  has  coagulated  firmly  and  widely  enough.  The  morbid  anatomy 
is  very  simple.  The  vein  is  thickened,  and  reddened  wherever  its  inner  sur- 
face has  been  in  contact  with  clot ;  and  it  contains  coagulated  blood,  which 
in  the  focus  of  the  disease  is  decolorized,  and  softened  into  puriform  fluid ; 
and  it  may  be  besides  destroyed  by  ulceration.        . 

Treatment, — From  the  foregoing  details  some  useful  practical  hints  may 
be  extracted  ;  for  instance,  the  expediency  of  the  most  accurate  closure  of 
all  wounded  veins ;  the  great  use  of  those  old-fashioned  so-called  vulnerary 
balsamSy  such  as  the  Friar^s  Balsam,  or  of  the  applicatiofi  of  brandy,  or 
collodion,  or  similar  substances,  to  wounds,  so  as  to  seal  them  up  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  produce  firm  coagulation  of  the  blood ;  the  necessity  of 
rest  after  a  wound,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  coagula ;  the  danger  of  great 
loss  of  blood,  and  of  too  low  a  diet  (especially  after  parturition),  which 
might  render  the  blood  incapable  of  firm  coagulation :  the  fact  that  the  ab- 
scesses about  inflamed  veins  are  truly  eliminative  and  salutary  in  their  cha- 
racter ;  and  the  questionable  utility  of  cold  lotions,  leeches,  and  mercury, 
to  diminish  the  local  inflammation,  which  probably,  as  Mr.  Lee  remarks,  is 
the  means  adopted  by  nature  to  prevent  general  infection  of  the  blood.  The 
remedial  measures,  then,  are  rest,  warm  fomentations,  and  poultices  ;  early 
incision  of  abscesses ;  evacuation  of  bile  and  feces,  by  one  or  two  doses  of 
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calomel ;  opiam,  to  relieve  pain,  and  insare  qaiet  of  mind  and  body,  and 
wine,  especially  if  there  has  been  great  loss  of  blood. 

SECTION  m. — ^VARICOSE  VEINS  AND  PHLEBOLITES. 

I.  Yarix  signifies  an  enlarged  and  tortnons  state  of  the  veins,  which  are 
generally  thickened,  rigid,  and  divided  into  irregular  poaches,  with  their 
valves  incapable  of  preventing  the  reflax  of  blood.  This  state  is  nsnallj 
said  to  be  caused  by  anything  that  retards  the  venous  circulation  ;  such  as 
occupations  that  require  a  standing  posture  ;  or  pressure  from  loaded  bowels 
or  the  gravid  uterus.  But  there  must  be  some  other  cause,  because  varix 
often  occurs  when  there  is  no  pressure  on  the  veins  to  account  for  it ;  and 
if  produced  by  temporary  pressure  in  healthy  people,  it  subsides  of  itself 
when  that  pressure  is  removed ;  a  fact  that  is  familiar  to  practitioners  in 
midwifery.  Moreover  it  may  exist  to  a  great  extent  without  causing  much 
inconvenience  ;  and  in  other  cases,'  a  very  small  amount  of  it  may  produce 
very  serious  evils ;  such  as  pain,  soreness,  aching.  Hence  the  writer  be- 
lieves that  in  many  cases  the  blood  is  primarily  at  fault,  and  that  a  gouty 
condition  of  this  fluid,  with  tendency  to  stagnation,  precedes  the  distension 
of  the  vein.  It  is  most  frequently  aecUed  in  the  lower  extremities,  scrotum, 
and  rectum. 

Varicose  veins  on  the  leg  produce  several  troublesome  consequences.  1. 
In  the  first  place,  they  occasion  great  pain,  weight,  and  fatigue  upon  taking 
much  exercise,  or  remaining  long  in  an  erect  posture.  2.  They  frequently 
cause  ulcers  or  excoriation  of  the  skin.  3.  Sometimes  a  vein  becomes  ex- 
ceedingly thin,  and  bursts,  causing  a  profuse  or  even  fatal  hemorrhage,  in- 
asmuch as  there  may  be  no  valves  between  the  part  ruptured  and  the  heart. 
4.  Occasional  clotting  of  the  blood  occurs  in  the  affected  vein,  with  inflam- 
mation ;  which  may  perhaps  give  rise  to  abscess. 

TreatmerU. — This  may  either  be  palliative  or  radical.  The  palliative 
consists  of  measures  adapted  to  prevent  further  enlargement,  and  induce 
contraction  of  the  distended  veins.  If  one  or  two  tmnks  only  are  affected, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  apply  pieces  of  leather  spread  with  soap-plaster  firmly 
over  them ;  but  if  many  smaller  veins  are  enlarged,  the  whole  limb  should 
be  well  supported  with  a  calicp  or  caoutchouc  bandage,  or  laced  stocking, 
which  should  be  applied  in  the  morning,  before  the  patient  rises.  Friction 
with  a  flesh-brush  is  strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Yincent ;  but  in  all  cases 
the  friction  should  be  in  the  course  of  the  blood,  not  against  it,  so  as  not  to 
strain  the  already  weakened  valves.  Galvanism  may  be  of  service.  When 
the  patient  is  not  taking  exercise,  the  leg  should  be  placed  in  a  raised  posi- 
tion. But  the  author  would  call  attention  to  the  little-noticed  fact,  of  the 
great  aggravation  of  pain,  weight,  and  swelling  of  the  affected  part,  pro- 
duced by  inactivity  of  the  bowels  and  kidneys,  and  of  the  great  relief  ob- 
tainable by  purgatives,  antiarthritic  medicines,  and  tonics. 

But  if  these  means  fail,  and  the  patient  is  subject  to  urgent  inconvenience, 
the  radical  cure  must  be  resorted  to ;  that  is  to  say,  the  diseased  veins  must 
be  obliterated ;  a  proceeding  which  will  have  some  prospect  of  success  if 
only  one  or  two  large  trunks  are  affected  ;  but  not  if  all  the  minor  cutaneous 
veins  are  enlarged  also.  There  are  several  ways  of  effecting  this.  1st.  Some 
years  ago.  Sir  B.  Brodie  recommended  division  of  the  vein  by  subcutaneous 
section,  in  the  following  way.  A  long,  curved,  narrow-pointed  knife,  like  a 
bistoury,  but  cutting  on  the  convex  edge,  was  introduced  by  the  side  of  the 
vein,  and  carried  horizontally  with  its  flat  surface  between  it  and  the  skin. 
Then  the  convex  edge  was  turned  towards  the  vein,  in  order  to  cut  through 
it,  as  the  knife  was  withdrawn.  2dly.  Mr.  Watson,  of  New  York,  recom- 
mended, in  some  cases,  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  affected  vein.     Tben^ 


Sdlf,  there  is  a  method  which  waa  introduced  b;  Mr.  Cartwright,  and  im- 
proTfld  by  Mr.  Mayo,  of  destroying  a  narruw  slip  of  skin  across  the  vein 
by  a  paste  of  potannafusa  aud  quioklitDe,  in  order  to  cause  slight  inflamma- 
tion of  the  vein,  with  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  it.  and  obliteration  of  its 
cavity.  4thly.  Prexxure  by  means  of  a  firm  pad  and  bandage  may  be  used 
for  the  t 


the  same  purpose. 


Fig.   179. 


5thly.  The  hctsted  sulure.    The  surgeon  pinches  up  the  vein  between  his 
left  foretinger  and  thumb,  and  passes  a  needle  behind  it :  it  is  a  good  plan 
also  to  pass  another  at  right  angles,  which  should  be  made  to  transfix  the 
vein  twice,  and  should  go  behind  the  first ;  a  thread  is  then  to  bo  twisted 
aronnd   them   tightly  enough  to 
Fi?.  IHO.  stop  the  circulation ;  and  this  may 

be  done  at  as  many  places  as  the 
surgeon  thinks  requisite.  The 
points  of  the  needles  should  be 
cut  off.  They  should  bo  allowed 
to  remain  till  the  blood  in  the 
vein  is  solidified,  or  until  they 
have  produced  slight  ulceration. 
(Jthly.  Mr.  U.  Lee  has  adopted 
with  good  effect  a  subcutaneous 
section  of  the  affected  vein,  at  a 
part  bewceu  two  of  the  needles. 
Both  before  and  after  any  of 
these  operations,  care  most  be 
taken  to  avoid  every  cause  of 
inflammation ;  becounc  any  of 
them  may  be  followed  by  abscess 
or  pyiemia,  if  precaution  be  ne- 
glected.' 

II.  I'liLBBOLiTEsare calcareous 
concretions,  formed  bj  the  degene- 
ration of  cDBgula,  in  dilated  veins. 
The  annexed  figure  represents  a 
patient  of  Mr.  Pergosson'a  in 
whom  several  of  these  concretions  formed  in  pouches  of  irregnlarly-dilated 
veins  under  the  lower  jaw.  They  were  extirpated  by  the  knife,  which  is  the 
only  remedy  available. 

'  Vide  Amott  iu  Muil.-CUir.  Trana.  vol.  xv. 
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CHAPTER     IX. 

■ 

INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  Of  THE  NERVES. 

I.  Complete  division  of  a  nenre  produces  palsy  and  loss  of  sensibility 
in  the  parts  to  which  it  is  distributed.  The  nerve,  however,  will  readily 
unite  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bone  or  tendon,  and  sensibility  and  motion 
will  return.  Sensibility  has  been  known  to  return  in  one  case  in  three  weeks 
Op  a  case  related  by  Paget  in  ten  days),  and  the  power  of  motion  in  four 
weeks,  after  division.  A  nerve  may  also  recover  its  functions  after  a  small 
piece  of  it  has  been  removed.  Sometimes,  however,  the  divided  ends,  in- 
stead of  uniting,  shrink  and  become  bulbous,  as  they  do  in  a  stump  after 
amputation.* 

II.  Partial  Division. — If  a  nerve  is  partly  divided,  leaving  some  fibres 
on  the  stretch,  as  sometimes  happens  in  venesection,  very  disagreeable  conse- 
quences may  ensue,  such  as  immediate  severe  pain,  recurring  in  paroxysms, 
and  shooting  in  the  course  of  the  nerves ;  violent  spasms,  or  palsy  of  the 
limb ;  fits  of  epilepsy ;  and  great  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs.  The 
same  symptoms  may  also  ensue  if  a  nerve  has  been  bruised,  or  compressed, 
or  stretched ;  or  if  it  has  been  divided,  and  its  extremity  has  become  impli- 
cated and  compressed  in  a  cicatrix.  This  not  unfrequently  happens  after 
amputation,  and  produces  excruciating  pain,  with  spasm  and  retraction  of 
the  muscles  of  the  stump,  causing  it  to  become  conical. 

Trealment, — If  these  symptoms  come  on  immediately  after  a  wound,  so 
that  it  is  probable  that  a  nerve  has  been  partly  divided,  an  incision  may  be 
made  so  as  to  divide  it  completely.  If,  however,  they  appeared  whilst  a 
wound  was  healing,  the  best  plan  is  to  remove  the  cicatrix  entirely.  But  it 
unfortunately  happens,  that  neuralgic  pains,  when  once  established,  do  not 
always  cease,  even  when  the  cause  which  produced  them  at  first  is  removed. 
Very  disagreeable  consequences,  in  the  shape  of  palsy,  or  numbness,  or 
spasm,  are  sometimes  caused  if  a  nerve  is  subjected  to  pressure,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  pressure  of  crutches  on  the  axillary  nerves ;  or  from  a  blow,  such 
as  people  often  meet  with  on  the  ulnar  nerve  above  the  elbow ;  or  from  a 
violent  stretch.  Leeches,  blisters,  and  the  application  of  mercurial  oint- 
ment, or  of  opiate  or  belladonna  plasters,  or  painting  with  tincture  of  aco- 
nite, are  the  chief  remedies. 

III.  Rheumatic  Inflammation. — In  a  recent  case,  thorough  purgation 
by  calomel,  colchicum,  rhubarb,  and  carbonate  of  potass,  may  cut  short  the 
attack.  In  chronic  cases,  the  iodide  of  potassium,  guaiacum,  and  other 
anti-rheumatic  remedies,  must  be  used  according  to  circumstances.  Lum- 
bago and  sciatica  are  thus  treated. 

lY.  Neuroma  signifies  a  fibrous  tumor  developed  in  the  sheath  of  a 
nerve.  According  to  Dr.  Yan  der  Byl  and  Dr.  Snow  Beck  it  originates  in 
an  exudation  around  the  tubules  of  a  single  fasciculus,  within  the  neuri- 
lemma. This  becomes  organized  into  a  fibrous  or  fibroid  tumor,  which 
enlarges  and  obliterates  the  adjacent  nervous  tubules  by  its  compression.* 
Such  tumors  are  smoothly  globular  or  oval,  and  may  vary  from  the  size  of  a 
pin's  head  to  that  of  an  orange.     Often  they  exist  in  great  numbers  in  the 

1  The  bulbous  ends  of  a  nerve  which  had  not  united  have  been  out  out,  but  without 
avail.     Vide  Sir  O.  Ballingairs  Mil.  »arg.  p.  249. 

'  See  R.  W.  Smith,  of  Dublin,  on  Neuroma  ;  Dublin,  1S49 ;  Van  der  B7I,  Pathological 
Trans,  vol.  vi.     [QnMS,  op,  cit,  vol.  i.  p.  288.] 
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nerves  of  one  patient ;  and  are  painless ;  whilst,  as  we  noticed  in  the  Sec- 
tion on  Tumors,  p.  113,  one  single  small  fibrous  or  cartilaginous  tumor,  which 
has  no  visible  connection  with  any  nerve,  may  be  the  seat  of  the  most  excru- 
ciating pain.  Yet  these  tumors,  like  any  other  morbid  condition  that  may 
exist  in  or  about  the  trunks  of  nerves, "may  produce  every  conceivable  symp- 
tom of  nervous  irritation.  Iodine  paint,  externally,  and  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, internally,  may  be  tried ;  but  if  they  fail,  as  they  most  likely  will,  any 
tumor  which  is  troublesome  must  be  extirpated,  provided  that  it  be  not  inti- 
mately embedded  in  the  substance  of  a  large  nerve,  such  as  the  sciatic,  the 
division  of  which  would  paralyze  a  limb. 

V.  Neuralgia,  or  Tic-Douloureux. — This  affection  may  be  defined  to 
be  severe  pain  afi'ecting  the  nerves,  not  necessarily  produced  by  organic  lesion. 
It  occurs  in  paroxysms  of  very  severe  pain,  mostly  of  a  plunging,  lancinating 
character,  shooting  in  the  course  of  the  nerves.  It  most  frequently  attacks 
persons  of  middle  age,  fcfmale  sex,  and  comfortable  circumstances. 

Causes. — The  exciting  causes  may  be  of  two  orders.  1.  There  are  some 
which  act  upon  the  nerve  that  is  the  seat  of  pain.  Thus,  neuralgia  may  be 
produced  by  wounds  and  other  injuries,  as  before  related  ;  by  tumors,  espe- 
cially cancer ;  by  spicula  of  bone  pressing  on  the  nerve  (which  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  facial  neuralgia) ;  or  by  some  disease  in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  at 
its  origin. 

2.  It  may  be  caused  by  states  of  the  blood  ;  as,  for  instance,  by  loss  of 
blood  and  debility,  especially  if  combined  with  torpor  of  the  kidneys  and 
bowels  ;  by  a  gouty  taint ;  by  wet  and  cold  ;  by  irritation  of  the  skin  from 
eruptions  or  wounds ;  by  carious  teeth ;  by  disorders  of  the  alimentary 
canal ;  sometimes  by  diseases  of  the  urinary  or  other  internal  organs  ;  lastly, 
by  malaria.  When  arising  from  malaria,  it  is  generally  intermiUent,  like 
other  diseases  arising  from  the  same  source,  and  occurs  at  regular  intervals. 
But  all  intermittent  neuralgia  is  not  necessarily  caused  by  malaria ;  because 
this,  as  well  as  other  nervous  affections,  may  occur  only  at  stated  periods, 
although  caused  by  a  local  source  of  irritation  that  is  permanent. 

The  nature  of  the  complaint  is  apparently /wnc/tonai  derangement.  The 
suddenness  of  its  accession  and  departure,  and  the  absence  of  organic  change 
in  nerves  that  have  been  affected  for  years,  prove  that  it  is  not  essentially 
inflammatory.     See  pp.  41,  47. 

The  most  common  forms  of  neuralgia  are — the  Supra-orbital  Neural^, 
Brow  Ague,  or  Hemicrania^  which  is  usually  caused  by  malaria ;  neuralgia 
of  the  superior  and  inferior  majnllary  nerves,  which  is  often  caused  by 
diseased  teeth,  or  disease  of  the  bony  canals  through  which  those  nerves 
pass ;  and  neuralgia  of  the  ear,  mamma,  and  testicle,  which  will  be  treated 
of  elsewhere  :  it  may  also  attack  the  extremities,  or  any  internal  organ. 

Treatment. — The  indications  are  three.  First,  to  remove  all  sources  of 
irritation  which  may  affect  the  painful  nerve,  either  at  its  origin  or  in  any 
part  of  its  course  ;  remembering  always  that  the  painful  spot  is  very  seldom 
the  real  seat  of  the  disease  ;  secondly,  to  amend  any  disoixler  of  the  consti- 
tution that  can  be  detected  ;  thirdly,  to  alleviate  pain. 

In  the  first  place,  therefore,  the  whole  course  of  the  affected  nerve  should 
be  thoroughly  examined  ;  and  if  there  is  a  cicatrix,  or  tumor,  or  wound,  or 
a  carious  tooth,  or  an  abscess,  or  ulcer,  or  hernia,  or  aneurism,  to  which  the 
pain  can  be  attributed,  measures  should  be  taken  for  their  removal.  In  cases 
of  neuralgia  of  the  extremities,  if  there  is  any  tenderness,  or  other  reason 
for  suspecting  inflammation  of  the  nerve  or  its  sheath,  leeches  and  blisters, 
followed  by  liniments  (especially  F.  145,  151),  applied  in  the  course  of  the 
nerve,  combined  with  proper  constitutional  remedies,  may  effect  a  cure.  The 
head,  and  particularly  the  spine,  should  be  well  scrutinized.  If  there  is  any 
vertebra  particularly  tender,  an  opiate  or  belladonna  plaster,  or  a  plaster  of 
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aramoniacam  with  mercury,  or,  in  extreme  cases,  the  tartar-emetic  ointment 
may  be  applied.  This  is  the  condition  which  has  been  described  under  the 
term  Spinal  Irritation,  But  the  writer  is  more  inclined  to  believe  that  this 
is  an  effect  of  a  general  nervous  or  hysteric  condition,  than  an  original  or 
substantive  disease  in  itself.  The  condition  of  the  great  secreting  organs, 
as  well  as  of  the  stomach,  uterus,  and  rectum,  should  also  be  ascertained,  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  a  morbid  condition  of  one  of  these  parts  is  not  the 
real  source  of  the  evil. 

Secondly.  The  state  of  the  constitution  must  be  regulated  in  the  same 
manner  as  was  directed  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  inflammation.  If  there 
are  paleness  of  the  lips,  emaciation,  and  debility,  iron,  bark,  and  other  tonics 
may  be  given  with  advantage.  Inquiry  should  always  be  made  in  these 
cases  for  piles,  menorrhagia,  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidney,  and  other  weak- 
ening ailments.  On  the  other  hand,  bleeding  and  low  diet  have  cured  cases 
attended  with  hard  full  pulse  and  plethora.  In  all  cases,  the  appetite,  the 
tongue,  the  biliary  and  alvine  secretions,  and  the  state  of  the  uterine  system, 
should  be  investigated.  In  the  brow  ague  and  other  cases  arising  from 
malaria,  quinine  should  be  given  in  doses  of  three  grains  every  four  hours, 
F.  3 ;  if  it  fails,  arsenic,  F.  97 ;  or  the  extract  of  nux  vomica,  in  doses  of 
gr.  ^  ter  die^  or  guaiacum,  may  be  tried.  In  cases  of  a  rheumatic  or  gouty 
character,  colchicum,  F.  70,  Ac,  may  be  of  service.  Assafcetida  with  aloetic 
purgatives  and  valerian  may  be  given  if  there  are  hysterical  symptoms,  and 
sarsaparilla  with  iodide  of  potassium,  F.  197,  might  be  tried;  or  the  hydro- 
chlorate  of  ammonia,  or  the  nitrate,  if  the  malady  has  followed  syphilis,  or 
if  there  is  any  reason  to  suspect  thickening  of  the  bones  of  the  skull.  But 
all  lowering  remedies,  and  especially  mercury,  should  be  used  with  the  utmost 
care  and  hesitation. 

Thirdly.  If  no  cause  whatever  can  be  detected  ;  or  if,  when  detected,  it 
cannot  be  removed  ;  or  if,  as  frequently  happens,  even  though  removed,  its 
removal  fail  to  cure  the  disease,  an  empirical  and  palliative  plan  of  treat- 
ment is  the  only  resource.  A  course  of  purgatives,  especially  the  croton 
oil,  in  doses  of  ni,  ^  ter  die  ;  tonics,  especially  the  carbonate  of  iron,  and 
oxide  or  sulphate  or  valerianate  of  zinc ;  any  remedies,  in  fact,  that  have 
been  known  to  do  good,  may  be  tried  in  succession ;  taking  care,  however, 
not  to  impair  the  constitution  by  giving  them  at  random.  Opium,  morphia, 
hyoscyamus,  belladonna,  conium,  stramonium,  or  prussic  acid,  given  inter- 
nally ;  friction  with  ointments,  or  alcoholic  solutions  of  veratria,  strychnia, 
or  aconitina  (5ss  ad  Ji) ;  galvanism,  acupuncture,  issues,  and  the  moxa, 
generally  afford  some  relief,  and  sometimes  completely  cure.  Division  of 
the  nerves,  with  or  without  excision  of  a  portion,  is  the  last  and  a  very  bad 
resource.  It  may  produce  instant  ease :  this,  however,  lasts  but  a  short 
time  ;  and  the  oftener  it  is  repeated  the  more  transient  are  its  effects.  Some- 
times, after  repeated  divisions,  the  pain  is  as  severe  as  ever,  although  the 
part  may  become  quite  numb  and  insensible  to  the  touch.  The  infra-orbital 
and  mental  nerves  (which  may  be  divided  from  within  the  mouth  just  as  they 
escape  from  their  foramina),  the  frontal,  the  radial,  just  after  it  has  passed 
between  the  supinator  tendon  and  the  bone,  and  the  digital,  are  those  which 
have  been  most  frequently  operated  upon. 

VI.  Anomalous  Nervous  Affections. — The  same  local  and  constitu- 
tional causes  that  gave  rise  to  neuralgia,  may  also  occasion  every  other 
symptom  that  can  be  produced  by  functional  nervous  disorder ;  such  as 
rigid  and  permanent  spasm  (as  in  wry  neck),  or  twitching  and  convulsion  of 
muscles ;  diflBculty  of  swallowing  and  performing  evacuations,  owing  to 
spasms  of  the  oesophagus,  of  the  sphincter  ani,  or  of  the  perineal  muscles ; 
sneezing,  dumbness,  stammering,  thirst,  and  affections  of  the  sight  and  hear- 
ing.    The  treatment  must  be  conducted  on  the  same  principles. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

INJURIES  OF  THE   HEAD. 
SECTION  I. — WOUNDS  OF  THE  SCALP. 

Wounds  and  contusions  of  the  scalp,  be  they  ever  so  slight,  are  not  to 
be  neglected.  For  thej  may  be  followed  by  erysipelas,  or  by  inflammation 
and  suppuration  under  the  occipito-frontalis,  or  within  the  cranium,  or  by 
suppuration  of  the  yeins  of  the  diploe,  and  general  pyemia,  that  may  easily 
prove  fatal.  Wounds  should  be  accurately  and  quickly  closed  ;  but  first  of 
all,  care  should  be  taken  to  wash  away  all  foreign  bodies  and  clots  with 
clean  water,  and  a  bit  of  clean  old  linen,  or  a  clean  sponge.  The  writer 
will  say,  once  for  all,  that  sponges  that  have  been  used  to  wipe  up  foul  dis- 
charges should  never  be  used  for  recent  wounds,  particularly  of  the  scalp. 
If  used  at  all,  they  should  first  be  thoroughly  purified  by  immersion  in  weak 
hydrochloric  acid.  No  part  of  the  scalp,  however  torn  or  bruised,  should 
be  cut  away.  Cases  are  known  in  which  almost  the  whole  scalp  has  been 
stripped  from  the  bone,  and  yet  has  been  laid  in  its  place,  and  the  patient 
has  perfectly  recovered.  It  is  wise  not  to  use  stitches  if  it  can  be  avoided. 
Neither  are  they  usually  necessary ;  for  the  wounds  may  be  controlled  by 
plasters  and  bandages.  If  used,  they  need  not  go  through  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  scalp.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  seal  up  the  wound  with  collodion, 
or  Friars^  Balsam  on  lint ;  so  as  to  coagulate  the  blood  outwardly,  and 
lessen  the  risk  of  suppuration.  The  patient  should  be  confined  to  the  bed, 
or  to  the  house,  and  be  purged,  and  put  upon  regular  but  not  low  diet. 

Hemorrhage  from  small  vessels  is  usually  controlled  by  closing  the  wound 
and  using  pressure.  If  a  large  vessel  be  wounded,  it  should  be  tied.  Some- 
times a  blow  on  the  head,  which  has  not  pierced  the  skin,  causes  an  exten- 
sive and  increasing  extravasation  of  blood  under  the  scalp,  rendering  it 
evident  that  an  artery  has  been  divided  by  a  blow.  The  exact  situation  of 
the  injured  vessel  should,  if  possible,  be  ascertained,  and  pressure  be  applied 
there  with  a  small  pad  of  lint  and  bandage. 

If  suppuralion  threaten,  which  will  be  indicated  by  sallowness,  chills,  and 
dry  tongue,  with  some  amount  of  swelling,  and  if  purgation  does  not  re- 
move these  symptoms,  adhesions  may  be  separated  at  any  suspicious  spot ; 
or  a  moilerate  incision  down  to  the  bone  be  made  at  any  part  where  mischief 
is  likely  to  occur.  Incisions  are  the  sine  qua  non  in  suppuration  under  the 
scalp. 

If  there  is  mere  serous  effusion  in  this  situation,  it  may,  if  necessary,  be 
let  out  by  one  or  more  punctures  with  a  lancet.  If  blood  is  extravasated 
without  a  wound,  absorption  is  to  be  promoted  by  moderate  purgation*  and 
cold  lotions ;  and  no  incision  is  to  be  made,  unless  positively  necessary. 

SECTION  II. — CONCUSSION  OR  CONTUSION  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

Definition. — Concussion  (commonly  called  stunning)  signifies  sudden  in- 
terruption of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  caused  by  a  blow,  or  other  mechanical 
injury  to  the  head. 

Symptoms. — There  are  two  degrees  of  it.  1.  In  ordinary  cases,  the  patient 
Yws  for  a  time  motionless,  unconscious,  and  insensible  ;  if  roused  and  ques- 
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tioned,  he  answers  hastily,  and  again  relapses  into  insensibility ;  after  a  time 
he  moves  his  limbs  as  if  in  uneasy  sleep,  and  vomits,  and  frequently  recovers 
his  senses  instantly  afterwards ;  remaining,  however,  giddy,  confused,  and 
sleepy  for  some  hours.  2.  In  the  more  severe  degree  the  patient  is  pro- 
foundly insensible,  the  surface  pale  and  cold,  the  features  ghastly,  the  pulse 
feeble  and  intermittent,  or  perhaps  insensible,  and  the  breathing  slow,  or 
performed  only  by  a  feeble  sigh,  drawn  at  intervals. 

Vomiting  is  an  important  symptom.  It  is  not  present  in  very  slight  cases, 
nor  in  very  severe  ones ;  and  its  occurrence  is  mostly  an  indication  of  ap- 
proaching recovery.  — 

Consequences, — 1.  In  cases  not  attended  with  severe  lesion,  the  patient 
suffers  from  some  degree  of  headache  and  feverishness  for  a  few  days,  which 
may  be  easily  aggravated  into  a  fatal  inflammation  of  the  brain.  2.  If  the 
concussion  be  very  severe,  it  may  be  followed  by  death ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  it  is  attended  with  more  or  less  of  contusion,  ecchymosis, 
rupture,  and  extravasation  of  blood  in  small  specks,  or  in  larger  masses ; 
and  that  in  the  cases  formerly  described,  in  which  persons  were  said  to  have 
died  of  concussion  purely,  without  anatomical  lesion,  there  was  some  injury 
of  the  spine  or^  disease  of  the  heart  to  account  for  death.  And  the  word 
concussion  really  means  contusion.^  The  degree  of  danger  in  any  case  may 
be  estimated  by  the  degree  in  which  the  spinal  and  ganglionic  systems  appear 
to  be  implicated.  If,  therefore,  the  pulse  and  respiration  continue  feeble  for 
many  hours ;  if  the  eyelids  do  not  move  when  irritated,  and  the  legs  are  not 
drawn  up  when  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  tickled,  the  prognosis  will  be  serious. 
3.  Concussion  is  occasionally  succeeded  by  a  peculiar  state  of  insensibility, 
which  may  last  some  days.  The  patient  lies  as  if  in  a  tranquil  sleep ;  his 
pulse  is  regular ;  but  on  the  slightest  exertion  it  rises  to  130  or  140,  and  the 
carotids  beat  vehemently ;  when  roused  he  answers  questions,  but  immediately 
relapses  into  unconsciousness.  Some  patients  in  this  state  resemble  som- 
nambulists ;  they  may  get  out  of  bed,  bolt  the  door,  shave,  or  make  water, 
but  still  are  insensible  to  what  passes  around.  4.  It  may  leave  a  very  infirm 
state  of  the  health  and  intellect ;  impairment  of  the  memory,  or  of  the  senses, 
especially  of  smell  and  hearing ;  and  a  constant  tendency  to  inflammation,  s 
and  to  extravagant  actions  after  drink  or  any  other  exciteme^^t.  ^p 

Pathology. — The  early  symptoms,  it  will  be  seen,  are  partly  tfiose  of  im-  C 
paired  cerebral  function,  partly  those  of  collapse,  or  syncope.  Vide  p.  33. 
It  is  commonly  said  that  concussion  may  prove  fatal  without  any  injury  that 
can  be  discovered  by  dissection ;  but  Dr.  Bright  pointed  out,  many  years 
ago,  that  the  brain  may  be  studded  with  minute  ecchymoses,  the  size  of  pin's 
heads.  The  diff'erence  of  injuries,  however,  inflicted  slowly  and  gently,  from 
those  inflicted  suddenly  and  with  violence,  is  remarkable.  As  Mayo  long 
ago  observed,  great  part  of  the  brain  of  an  animal  may  be  gently  and  quietly 
sliced  away  with  little  or  no  efi'ect ;  but  if  ever  so  small  a  portion  be  suddenly 
crushed,  the  heart  stops  directly.' 

Treatment. — The  indications  are  :  1,  to  recover  the  patient  from  insensi- 

>  See  Mr.  Presoott  Hewett's  Lectures,  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.  1858. 

*  "The  Bnglish  dragoon  sword  is  so  blunt,  that  the  strongest  man  cannot  drive  it 
through  the  head-dress  of  the  Sikh  or  Afghan  ;  nevertheless  the  enemy  is  most  often 
beaten  from  his  horse,  and  frequently  killed  by  the  violence  of  the  shock.  Not  so, 
however,  with  the  trenchant  blade  of  the  Sikh  ;  this  weapon,  wielded  by  a  strong  man, 
will  cut  through  any  head-piece,  and  bury  itself  perhaps  in  the  brain  ;  and  yet  you 
find  no  symptoms  ofooucussion  or  compression.  In  the  former  example  the  soldier  is 
effectually  aisabled,  often  killed  outright;  in  the  latter,  although  the  individual  is 
mortally  wounded,  he  may  be  able  to  continue  the  fight,  and  even  to  kill  his  antagonist, 
before  he  falls  himself  dead  or  dying  from  his  horse." — Cole's  Field  Practice  in  India, 
p.  45.  See  also  a  very  able  paper  in  the  B.  and  F.  Quarterly,  Jan.  1853,  by  Dr.  R.  C. 
Williams. 
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bilitj  and  collapse  ;  2,  to  prevent  inflammation ;  3,  to  restore  any  facnlties 
that  maj  remain  impaired. 

1.  In  order  to  fulfil  the  first  indication,  friction  of  the  surface  with  the 
hand,  and  the  application  of  warmth  to  the  feet,  may  be  resorted  to,  if  the 
depression  is  very  great,  and  the  pulse  very  low ;  but  it  is  better  in  most 
cases  to  leave  the  patient  to  recover  by  himself,  than  to  be  officious  in 
administering  stimulants,  as  they  would  increase  the  efTusion  of  blood,  sup- 
posing the  brain  to  be  lacerated.  Mr.  Guthrie's  sentiments  on  this  point 
are  very  decisive.  "  It  is  useless  to  open  the  patient's  veins,"  he  observes, 
*'  for  they  cannot  bleed  until  he  begins  to  recover,  and  then  the  loss  of  blood 
would  probably  kill  him.  It  is  as  improper  to  put  strong  drinks  into  his 
mouth,  for  he  cannot  swallow ;  and  if  he  should  be  so  far  recovered  as  to 
make  the  attempt,  they  might  probably  enter  the  larynx  and  destroy  him. 
If  he  be  made  to  inhale  strong  stimulating  salts,  they  will  probably  give  rise 
to  inflammation  of  the  inside  of  his  nose  and  throat,  to  his  subsequent  great 
distress."* 

Professor  Miller  has  well  observed,  that  during  the  insensibility  from 
shocks  the  patient  should  be  examined  to  ascertain  what  other  injuries,  if 
any,  he  has  sustained.  Broken  bones,  dislocations,  and  wounds  should  then 
be  set  to  rights. 

2.  After  reaction  has  taken  place,  the  bowels  should  be  freely  acted  on, 
and  perfect  rest  and  low  diet  should  be  observed.  If  the  pulse  becomes 
hard  and  frequent,  and  if  the  patient  complains  of  pain  or  tightness  in  the 
head,  or  becomes  flushed,  or  delirious,  or  stupid  and  comatose,  if  vomiting 
come  on  again,  or  heat  of  head  and  white  tongue,  blood  should  be  taken 
from  the  arm,  or  by  leeches  or  cupping  from  the  head,  the  purgatives  should 
be  repeated  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  with  saline  and  antimonial 
draughts  in  the  intervals;  and  the  head  should  be  shaved  and  kept  wet 
with  evaporating  lotions.  As  a  general  rule,  after  any  severe  blow  on  the 
head,  the  patient  should  observe  a  cautious  antiphlogistic  regimen  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks — carefully  keeping  himself  free  from  all  fatigue,  intem- 
perance, and  excitement.  If  violent  delirium  or  convulsions  come  on  after 
an  injury  to  the  head  which  has  been  treated  by  copious  venesection,  and 
if  they  are  not  relieved  by  further  depletion,  or  if  that  seems  inexpedient, 
they  would  probably  yield  to  acetate  of  morphia. 

3.  In  order  to  remove  headache,  deafness,  giddiness,  squinting,  loss  of 
memory,  tinnitus  aurium,  and  other  remote  consequences  of  concussion,  a 
course  of  mild  alterative  mercurials,  repeated  blisters,  or  an  issue  or  seton, 
the  shower-bath,  change  of  air,  and  a  most  regular  diet,  arc  the  remedies. 

SECTION   III. — COMPRESSION   FROM   EXTRA VA8ATED   BLOOD. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  compression  of  the  brain  are  those  of  apo- 
plexy. They  are,  insensibility ;  palsy  (sometimes  general,  sometimes  con- 
fined to  one  side) ;  dilated  and  insensible  pupil ;  slow,  laboring  pulse ;  skin 
often  hot  and  perspiring ;  retention  of  the  urine,  through  palsy  of  the  blad- 
der; involuntary  discharge  of  feces  through  palsy  of  the  sphincter  ani : 
and  stertorous  breathing,  owing  to  palsy  of  the  velum  pendulum  palatL 
Sometimes,  however,  the  pupils  are  contracted,  and  sometimes  one  is  con- 
tracted and  the  other  dilated. 

That  side  of  the  body  is  paralyzed  which  is  opposite  to  the  injury  ;  and 
the  paralysis,  like  the  insensibility,  may  vary  immensely  in  degree.  There 
may  be  every  degree  from  mere  numbness  and  weakness  to  complete  loss  of 
power ;  and  every  degree  of  interruption  to  the  mental  functions,  from  slight 

1  Guthrie,  G.  J.,  ou  iujuries  of  the  Uead  affecting  the  Brain,  Loud.  1^42,  p.  11. 
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drowsiness,  or  slowness,  to  utter  unconsciousness.  Convulsions  and  muscu- 
lar twitchings  or  rigidity  indicate  generally  irritation  or  laceration  of  the 
brain  or  its  membranes. 

Causes. — Compression  (surgically  considered)  may  be  produced  by  three 
causes.  1.  By  extravasation  of  blood.  2.  By  fracture  of  the  skull  with 
depression.     3.  By  suppuration  within  its  cavity. 

The  symptoms  of  compression  from  extravasated  blood  generally  show 
themselves  in  the  following  manner : — The  patient  receives  a  blow,  and 
becomes  stunned  and  insensible  from  the  concussion,  with  extremely  feeble 
pulse  and  cold  skin.  After  a  while  he  recovers  his  senses  ;  but  again  in  an 
hour  or  two  he  becomes  sleepy,  confused,  and  insensible  ;  with  slow  stertor- 
ous breathing,  slow  pulse,  and  dilated  pupils.  The  symptoms  closely  cor- 
respond with  those  of  one  form  of  apoplexy,  called  the  ingravescent;  in 
which  the  patient  suddenly  feels  an  acute  pain  in  the  head,  caused  by  the 
bursting  of  a  bloodyessel,  and  becomes  sick  and  faint — in  fact,  suffers  from 
concussion.  Then  he  recovers  his  senses ;  but  shortly  afterwards,  as  the 
extravasation  from  the  ruptured  vessel  increases,  becomes  quite  comatose.* 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  large  quantity  of  blood  is  extravasated  rapidly, 
the  symptoms  of  compression  may  immediately  succeed  the  insensibility  of 
concussion,  without  any  interval  of  consciousness. 

The  blood  may  be  situated,  1,  between  the  dura-mater  and  skull ;  and  if 
in  large  quantity,  it  proceeds  most  likely  from  laceration  of  a  branch  of  the 
middle  meningeal  artery.  It  may,  however,  proceed  from  one  of  the  sinuses, 
particularly  the  lateral.  It  is  the  common  consequence  of  fracture,  by  which 
the  vessels  running  in  the  grooves  of  the  bone  are  torn  through.  2,  between 
the  membranes.  Here  we  may  refer  to  p.  51,  for  a  notice  of  the  fact,  first 
clearly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Prescott  Hewett,  that  injuries  are  often  accom- 
panied with  extravasation  within  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  ;  and  that  the 
blood  may  coagulate,  forming  a  thin  layer,  which  adheres  and  becomes  vas- 
cular like  a  false  membrane.     3,  in  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

The  diagnosis  between  the  symptoms  of  concussion  and  those  of  com- 
pression is  a  sort  of  pons  asinorum  and  bugbear  to  young  students,  who 
are  often  led  to  expect  sharply -drawn  distinctions  which  are  seldom  found 
in  practice.  Moreover,  it  is  often  confused  by  ideas  that  the  injury  in 
concussion  is  immaterial ;  whereas,  as  we  have  before  said,  the  real  con- 
dition of  a  concussed  brain  is  one  of  contusion  and  ecchymosis,  which 
may  produce  symptoms  of  their  own.  The  leading  points  of  distinction  are 
obvious  enough. 

1st.  The  symptoms  of  concussion  always  follow  the  accident  immediately ; 
those  of  compression  from  eff'usion  of  blood  rtiay  come  on  after  an  interval. 
"  The  first  stunning  or  deprivation  of  sense,"  says  Pott,  "  may  be  from  either ; 
no  man  can  tell  from  which ;  but  when  these  first  symptoms  have  been  re- 
moved, or  have  spontaneously  disappeared,  if  such  patient  is  again  oppressed 
with  drowsiness  or  stupidity,  it  then  becomes  most  probable  that  the  first 
complaints  were  from  concussion,  and  that  the  latter  are  from  extravasation.'" 
2dly.  In  concussion  the  pulse  is  feeble,  and  the  skin  pale ;  and  the  greater 
the  insensibility  the  feebler  will  the  pulse  be.  In  compression,  on  the  con- 
trary, when  reaction  is  thoroughly  established,  the  pulse  will  be  slow  and 
full,  and  the  skin  hot  and  perspiring.  3dly.  Stertorous  breathing  and  mus- 
cular palsy  are  rare  in  mere  concussion,  common  in  compression.  4thly.  The 
pupil  in  concussion  is  variable ;  sometimes  contracted,  sometimes  dilated, 
and  not  always  insensible  to  light;  in  compression,  it  is  almost  always 
dilated  and  insensible. 

Treatment. — The  head  should  be  shaved  and  examined,  and  if  there  is  no 

*  Copland,  Diet.,  ArU  Apoplexy. 
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sign  of  fractnre  or  injury,  the  case  must  be  treated  as  one  of  apoplexy ;  the 
indicationii  being  to  avert  inflammation,  and  procnre  abHorption  of  the  blood 
by  cold  applicationn  to  the  head,  a  large  dose  of  calomel,  and  pargatires  in 
repeated  doBea.  If,  in  spite  of  tlie  above  measures,  the  insensibility  con- 
tinuea,  and  the  lungs  become  clogged  with  mucus,  and  the  breath  escapes 
from  the  comer  of  the  mouth  with  a  peculiar  whiff  duriug  expiration,  which 
are  very  perilons  symptoms,  the  last  resonrce — and  under  tliese  circum- 
stances, it  must  be  confessed,  a  very  desperate  one,  and  one  which  modem 
surgeons  become  daily  more  unwilling  to  resort  to, — is  trephining.  The 
trephine  should  be  rather  large,  because  the  blood  is  almost  always  found 
coagulated.  Perhaps  the  inner  table  may  be  found  extensively  fractured, 
with  only  a  mere  fissure  of  the  outer  table.  An  exploratory  incision  may 
be  first  of  all  made  at  the  scat  of  injury ;  or,  if  that  be  unknown,  over  the 
parietal  bone  on  the  side,  opposite  to  the  paralysia,  if  any. 

When  a  piece  of  bone  has  been  removed,  the  dnra-mater,  in  its  normal 
state  is  found  to  be  level,  and  of  a  reddish -silvery  color,  and  it  rises  and 
falls  synchronously  with  the  motions  of  respiration;  but  if  there  is  fluid 
underneath,  it  bulges  up  tightly  into  the  aperture  made  by  the  trephine,  and 
its  motions  are  very  indistinct  or  entirely  lost  In  this  latter  case  a  puncture 
should  be  made  to  let  the  fluid  escape ;  and  numerous  instances  are  on  record 
in  which,  after  the  sni^eon  has  punctured  the  distended  dura-mater,  and 
some  ounces  of  blood  have  escaped,  the  patient  has  recovered  hia  conscioos- 
ness  immediately.' 

Lastly,  to  quote  fVom  the  valuable  practical  remarks  of  Mr.  P.  Hewett, 
supposing  a  man  to  fall — from  a  ladder,  for  instance — in  a  fit  of  apoplexy, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  ascribe  to  the  fall  the  effects  of  the  disease  which 
preceded  it 

BECTIOV  IV. — FRACTUKE  OF  THE  SKrLL. 

Fractures  of  the  skull  are  caused  by  great  violence,  such  as  blows  or 

falls  on  the  head,  and  gunshot  wounds.     If  the  blow  be  caused  by  a  large 

blniit  object,  or  by  a  fall  on  the  head,  it 

p.^  ,p,  will  most  likely  result  in  a  widely  extended 

'''       '  fissure,  running  perhaps  across  the  vault 

or  base  of  the  skull,  and  tearing  arteries, 

sinuses,  or  nerves  in  its  way;  fracture  of 

the  base,  for  example,  is  common  when  the 

patient  falls  on  his  head  from  a  height, 

BO  that  the  weight  of  the  whole  body  tells 

upon  the  base  of  the  skull  through  the 

spinal  column. 

If  the  blow  be  caused  by  a  sharp  instra- 
ment,  as  a  haranier,  or  pickaxe,  or  brick- 
hat,  it  will  probably  cause  a  starred  de- 
pression confined  to  the  seat  of  injury. 

The   Symptoms  and  consequences  of 

fracture  of  the  skull  depend  on  the  con- 

FracioMorihamkoii.  ditious  which  accompany  it;  especially, 

1.   On  the  amount  of  concussion  or  of 

intenial  hemorrhage.     2.  On  the  forcing  in  of  portions  of  bone  so  as  to 

compress  the  brain.     3.  On  the  complication  with  scalp  wound.     4.  On  the 

situation.     5.  On  the  inflammation  excited  subsequently. 

1.  Simple  Fracture  with  Depression  may  be  ascertained  by  a  careful 
examination  of  the  shaved  scaip,  when,  if  it  exist,  there  will  be  felt  a  de- 

■  Oatbrie,  np.  cit.  pp.  39,  126;  Brodiu,  U»d.-CLlr.  Trftot.  vol.  zlv. 
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pressioD  at  one  part,  with  a  corrcBpondiDg  edge  or  projecting  ridge  near  it. 
Sometimes  a  coagulnm  of  blood  under  the  scalp  coDveya  the  feeling  of  a 
sharp  elevated  ridge  of  bone  :  it  may  be  known,  however,  by  its  yielding  to 
firm  pressure  with  the  finger,  and  by  observing  that  no  part  of  the  bone  is 
below  its  natural  level.  Sometimes,  too,  an  irregular  conformation  of  the 
Hfltures  and  Wormian  bones  may  be  mistaken  for  fracture. 

Moreover,  a  mere  driving  in  of  the  onter  wall  of  the  /ronlat  sinuses  is 
not  necessarily  attended  with  injury  to  the  brain. 

TreatmeiU. — In  a  case  of  simple  depressed  fracture,  if  there  are  no  symp- 
toms of  compression,  and  if  the  patient  is  conscious  and  rational,  he  should 
be  bled,  purged,  and  kept  under  the  strictest  antiphlogistic  regimen ;  and 
then,  perhaps,  recovery  may  be  completed  without  the  slightest  appearance 
of  compression,  and  inflammation  be  averted.  Even  if  there  be  slighi  symp- 
toms of  compression,  the  same  plan  is  to  be  adopted. 

In  children,  whose  bones  arc  soft  and  thin,  great  indentations  and  depres- 
sion may  be  produced  without  fracture.  They  are  to  be  treated  antiphlo- 
gistically ;  and  if  the  bowels  are  kept  well  open,  they  may  not  cause  any 
bad  symptom  whatever,  and  the  bone  may  rise  in  time  to  its  proper  level. 

S.  If  the  fracture  be  compound,  in  like  manner  it  is  better  not  to  trephine, 
unless  there  are  urgent  symptoms.  If  contmimded,  and  if  splinters  are 
sticking  into  the  brain  or  its  membranes  the  bone  mast  be  elevated.  If 
possible,  it  should  be  done  with  the  elevator  atone.  But  if  one  piece  of  bone 
is  wedged  in  under  another,  a  amall  aperture  should  be  made  with  the  tre- 

fhine,  or  Hey's  saw,  in  order  to  make  room  for  employing  the  elevator. 
F  any  pieces  of  bone  are  perfectly  loose  and  detached,  they  must  be  re- 
moved ;  but  not  if  they  have  a  pretty  good  adhesion  to  the  pericranium  or 
dura- mater. 

3.  Fracture  of  the  Inner  Table. — This  part  may  be  splintered  exten- 
sively by  some  injuries  which  do  no  great  damage  to  the  outer  table ;  especially 
by  sabre-cuts  descending  perpendicularly ; 

mnsket-sbots,  and  blows  with  pokers  and  Fig-  tB2. 

similar  weapons.  When  there  is  reason 
to  suspect  this,  a  most  cnrefnl  examina- 
tion should  be  made  with  the  probe,  and, 
if  discovered,  the  trephine  should  be  em- 
ployed to  raise  or  remove  any  splinters 
that  may  compress  or  irritate  the  surface 
of  the  brain. 

4.  Fractdres  of  the  Base  of  the 
SKULL  may  run  in  various  directions,  but 
most  frequently  through  the  petrous,  squa- 
mous,   basi -sphenoid,    and    ali- sphenoid 

bones.  The  diagnosis  will  be  founded — 1.  f^„„  of  ,hB  lon.r  uwe  of  iha  iknii 
Outhe  nature  of  the  injury  ;  for  the  patient     bi,  Mxrj't  Mattaa. 

has  probably  pitched  on  his  head,  and  has 

a  wound  or  bruise  on  the  vertex,  but  no  fracture  there.  2.  There  will  most 
probably  be  copious  venous  bleeding  from  one  ear ;  the  blood  coming  from 
the  diploe  of  the  bone,  being  permitted  to  well  out  through  the  tympanum 
by  laceration  of  the  membrana  tympani.  In  this  case,  if  the  moulh  and 
nostrils  be  closed,  air  will  perhaps  also  bubble  out  through  the  external  audi- 
tory meatus  in  expiration.  3.  After  bleeding  has  ceased,  a  most  significant 
symptom  is  the  draining  away  through  tlic  ear  of  the  ccrebro-spinsl  fluid 
from  beneath  the  arachnoid.  It  is  a  clear  fluid,  hardly  coagulable  by  heat, 
and  containing  much  less  albumen  and  saline  matter  than  scrum  docs.  This 
indicates  that  the  fracture  passes  through  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  and 
has  ruptured  the  tube  of  the  arachnoid,  which  accompanies  the  auditory  and 
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facial  nerves  into  that  meatus,  and  so  allows  the  escape  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
fluid.  Immense  quantities  of  it  may  be  discharged.  4.  Various  symptoms 
may  be  noticed,  indicating  damage  to  the  nerves  that  escape  by  the  base  of 
the  skull.  Thus  extreme  deafness  points  to  the  auditory  ;  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  inability  to  close  the  eye  tightly,  and  a  dragging  of  the 
mouth  to  the  opposite  side,  point  to  the  facial  nerve  ;  loss  of  sensibility  in 
either  half  of  the  tongue,  to  the  third  division  of  the  fifth ;  loss  of  motion, 
to  the  ninth  ;  inability  of  swallowing,  and  slow  or  stertorous  breathing,  to 
the  eighth ;  and  thus  the  implication  of  these  nerves  shows  the  course  of 
the  fracture  to  be  through  their  several  foramina.  6.  Bleeding  from  the 
nose  or  mouth,  and  great  ecchymosis  within  the  orbit,  not  a  mere  speck  of 
blood  beneath  the  conjunctiva,  but  a  complete  ecchymosis  coming  from  be- 
hind, will  also  show  the  direction  of  fracture.  In  some  cases  traumatic 
aneurism  of  the  orbit  has  followed,  and  has  been  relieved  by  ligature  of  the 
common  carotid. 

In  this  and  in  other  fractures  of  the  skull  the  symptoms  depend  on  the 
amount  of  injury  to  the  brain,  and  so  does  the  prognosis.  Stupor,  dilated 
pupils,  with  rapid  pulse,  hot  skin,  dry  tongue,  and  delirium,  are  unfavorable 
symptoms ;  yet  fracture  of  the  base  has  been  shown  not  to  be  so  necessarily 
fatal  as  was  once  supposed  ;  and  if  there  is  no  primary  injury  to  the  brain, 
if  the  patient  is  thoroughly  purged  and  kept  on  low  diet  and  in  the  most 
absolute  repose,  so  as  to  arrest  inflammation,  he  may  recover.* 

SECTION  V. — WOUNDS  OP  THE  BRAIN,  AND  HERNIA  CEREBRI. 

I.  Wounds  of  the  Dura-mater  add  very  considerably  to  the  danger  of 
compound  fractures  of  the  skull,  both  from  the  risk  that  inflammation  may 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  arachnoid,  and  from  the  greater  chance  of 
hernia  cerebri.  Hence  this  membrane  should  never  be  punctured  in  search 
of  fluid,  without  due  consideration. 

II.  Wounds  of  the  Sinuses  are  of  no  great  consequence,  provided  the 
blood  does  not  accumulate  within  the  skull ;  hemorrhage  from  them  is  easily 
restrained  by  pressure. 

III.  Wounds  of  the  Brain,  whether  incised  or  lacerated,  are  not 
attended  with  special  and  recognizable  symptoms  besides  those  which  arise 
from  the  concussion,  compression,  or  inflammation  that  may  accidentally  be 
])resent.  Instances  are  numerous  in  which  portions  of  the  brain  have  been 
lost,  without  any  ill  consequences  at  the  time  or  afterwards.  But  yet  Sir 
B.  Brodie  has  observed  in  some  cases  a  greater  degree  of  mental  confusion 
than  usually  attends  concussion,  and,  in  others,  spasmodic  twitchings  of  the 
muscles. 

If  forngn  bodies  are  embedded  in  the  brain,  the  danger  will  be  materially 
augmented.  Sir  B.  Brodie  says,  that  no  foreign  body,  whether  a  portion  of 
the  skull  or  not,  is  to  be  removed,  if  the  removal  will  add  in  the  least  to  the 
irritation  or  injury ;  but  the  practice  of  most  surgeons  is  to  remove  them 
without  delay,  but  with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible. 

The  treatment  of  these  cases  consists  in  the  preventing  of  inflammation, 
and  in  causing  the  wound  to  cicatrize  without  the  formation  of  hernia 
cerebri. 

IV.  Hernia  Cerebri. — When  a  portion  of  the  skull  has  been  removed, 
the  brain  is  liable  to  i)rotrude  through  the  aperture  in  the  form  of  a  rounded 

I  Bee  Gnthrie,  op.  cit.;  Sharp  on  Injuries  of  the  Head,  Lond.  1841 ;  MM.  Laugier, 
Robert,  and  ChasHaignao,  in  Ranking's  Abtitract,  voli*.  ii.  and  iii.;  Mr.  Uiltou*8  excellfut 
riiniciil  Lectures,  Lancet,  1853,  vol.  i.;  and  Prescott  Hewett's  Lecturer,  Mwi.  Tiine>. 
IH').')  Hiid  1858.  [See  an  excellent  paper  by  Thomas  Bryant,  in  C*'m^*»  Ilrntpttftl  J{*j,n,tt^ 
third  aeries,  vol.  v.,  and  the  Amer.  Jouru.  of  Med.  Soi.,  January,  IfetiO,  p.  ib'A.\ 
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tumor,  styled  hernia  or  fungus  cerebri,  Mr  Guthrie  describes  two  varie- 
ties of  it.  In  the  first,  which  occurs  within  two  days,  the  tumor  is  composed 
of  coagulated  blood,  and  is  caused  by  hemorrhage  into  the  brain  near  its 
<}urface.  It  is  accompanied  with  delirium  and  phrenitis,  and  is  generally 
fatal.  The  best  treatment  is,  to  shave  it  off  level  with  the  surface,  so  as  to 
permit  a  free  discharge  of  blood.  The  other  kind  of  tumor  consists  of  brain 
itself,  infiltrated  with  lymph.  If  the  dura-mater  is  still  entire,  the  tumor 
causes  it  to  slough  by  its  constant  pressure,  and  then  protrudes  through  the 
aperture  in  the  skull.  As  it  increases  in  size,  it  suffers  constriction  from  the 
aperture  through  which  it  passes,  and  sloughs  ;  but  is  speedily  succeeded  by 
«  fresh  growth  of  brain  and  of  fungous  granulation,  which  undergoes  the 
same  processes,  till  the  patient  dies  of  the  irritation. 

Treatment. — In  order  to  prevent  this  tumor,  a  well-regulated  pressure, 
just  sufficient  to  afford  a  natural  support,  should  be  made  upon  the  brain  by 
means  of  compresses  of  soft  lint  oiled,  in  all  cases  when  the  skull  is  per- 
forated. If  the  fungus  has  already  protruded,  the  best  application  is  liq. 
calcis,  with  which  the  lint  may  be  wetted.  If  this  fail,  and  the  degree  of 
pressure  requisite  to  prevent  increase  cause  symptoms  of  cerebral  oppres- 
sion, the  part  should  be  shaved  off  level  with  the  scalp,  and  any  further 
l^rowth  be  prevented  by  the  liq.  calcis  and  lint,  and  pressure,  as  before. 

CECTION   yi. — ^TRAUMATIC   INFLAMMATION   OF  THE   BRAIN. 

General  Description. — Inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes 
rarely  makes  its  appearance  till  a  week  after  an  injury,  frequently  not  till 
three  weeks,  or  even  later.  Its  symptoms'  and  progress  are  very  various  ; 
sometimes  sudden,  violent,  and  soon  terminating  in  destructive  suppuration  ; 
sometimes  slow,  insidious,  and  unsuspected,  till  suddenly  manifested  by  fatal 
coma  or  palsy. 

Symptoms. — First  stage, — The  patient  complains  of  tightness  and  pain  in 
the  head,  aggravated  by  heat,  motion,  and  anything  that  causes  excitement 
of  mind  or  body,  together  with  a  disagreeable  sense  of  languor  or  weakness, 
confusion  of  ideas,  quick  pulse,  disturbed  sleep,  nausea,  and  want  of  appe- 
tite, and  alternate  flushing  and  paleness.  Second  stage, — The  symptoms 
having  lasted  a  day  or  two,  there  comes  on  a  violent  rigor,  followed  by 
burning  heat  of  the  skin  ;  the  pulse  is  hard  and  frequent ;  the  carotid  and 
temporal  arteries  pulsate  vehemently  ;  the  headache  becomes  most  intolera- 
ble and  throbbing,  the  pupils  are  contracted  ;  light  is  unsupportable  to  the 
eyes,  and  sound  to  the  ears ;  the  tongue  is  dry,  the  bowels  obstinately  cos- 
tive, and  the  stomach  rejects  everything  with  frequent  retching.  Besides 
these  symptoms,  violent  delirium  or  convulsions  come  on  at  intervals,  or 
perhaps  coma.  If  they  are  unrelieved,  the  third  stage  soon  follows.  The 
pulse  loses  its  force,  and  becomes  either  slow  and  oppressed,  or  excessively 
rapid  ;  and  squinting,  low  delirium,  convulsions,  or  palsy,  soon  usher  in 
death.  Rigors,  followed  by  squinting,  dilated  pupil,  stertorous  breathing, 
coma,  and  palsy,  are  indications  of  suppuration. 

Certain  changes  on  the  outside  of  the  head  also  accompany  the  mischief 
that  Is  going  on  within.  Supposing  the  injury  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
inflammation  to  have  been  accompanied  with  a  wound,  which  up  to  the 
occurrence  of  the  inflammation  has  been  going  on  well — to  use  the  words  of 
Pott,  "  the  sore  loses  its  florid  complexion  and  granulated  surface,  and  be- 
comes pale,  flabby,  glassy,  and  painful ;  instead  of  good  matter,  a  thin  gleet 
is  discharged  from  it ;  the  lint  with  which  it  is  dressed  sticks  to  all  parts  of 
it ;  and  the  pericranium,  instead  of  adhering  firmly  to  the  bone,  separates 
all  round  from  it  to  some  distance  from  its  edges."  The  bone,  moreover, 
may  become  white,  dry,  and  bloodless.    If  there  be  no  wound,  the  scalp  will 
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present  a  puffy,  circumscribed,  indolent  tumor  at  the  seat  of  injury,  on 
incising  which  the  pericranium  is  found  detached.  If  the  dura-mater  is 
exposed,  it  at  first  appears  of  ''  a  dull,  sloughy  cast,  and  smeared  over  with 
something  glutinous,"  and  subsequently  is  corered  with  matter. 

Pathology. — So  far  we  have  described  the  classical  or  heroic  form  of 
acute  encephalitis.  But  many  cases  will  be  met  with  in  which  the  order  of 
symptoms  is  very  irregular.  Thus,  in  the  first  place,  severe  and  continuous 
vomiting  may  be  the  earliest  symptom,  without  any  complaint  of  the  head  ; 
or  a  sudden  attack  of  convulsions,  or  of  furious  delirium  ;  or  a  sudden  palsy, 
owing  probably  to  insidious  mischief  which  betrays  itself  when  too  late ;  or 
pains  in  the  head  of  an  intermitting  character  ;  or  severe  shiverings,  termi- 
nating in  a  hot  and  sweating  fit ; — and  many  of  these  symptoms  may  occur 
without  any  fixed  or  regular  signs  of  inflammation  being  betrayed  by  the 
pulse.  Again,  injuries  of  the  skull  are  liable  to  be  followed  by  pyaemia^  with 
abscess  in  the  lungs,  liver,  or  joints,  and  the  other  signs  of  that  affection. 
This  may  occur  from  mere  bruises  which  have  injured  the  diploe,  without 
fracture  of  either  table,  and  without  wound.  Sleeplessness,  wild  iniermit- 
ting  delirium,  and  sudden  suppression  of  a  flux  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  from 
the  ear,  after  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  especially  if  accompanied  by 
hot  skin,  quick  pulse,  and  rigors,  are  very  suspicious  symptoms. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  morbid  appearances  usually  found  are  suppura- 
tion in  the  diploe ;  clots  in  the  sinuses ;  exudation  of  yellowish  or  greenish 
lymph  on  the  free  surfaces  of  the  dura-mater  and  arachnoid,  covering  per- 
haps extensive  tracts,  and  perhaps  partially  or  entirely  converted  into  pus ; 
similar  exudation  beneath  the  arachnoid;  serous  effusion  into  the  ventricles ; 
softening,  or  abscess  of  the  central  part  of  the  brain  or  cerebellum. 

Prognosis  will  be  unfavorable  if  the  malady  is  not  promptly  relieved  by 
depletion,  or  if  it  has  advanced  to  its  second  stage. 

Treatment. — The  prevention  of  inflammation  after  injury  depends  chiefly 
on  the  most  perfect  quiet  of  mind  and  body,  which  may  be  insured  by  Dover's 
powder  or  opium  ;  by  free  purging ;  a  moderately  low  diet ;  and  the  appli- 
cation of  cold  to  the  head.  The  earliest  symptoms  are  to  be  combated  by 
free  bleeding  and  leeching,  with  cold  to  the  shaved  head,  and  purgatives 
with  antimony.  If  exudation  seems  to  be  pouring  out,  as  indicated  by  the 
persistence  of  the  symptoms,  in  spite  of  depletion,  the  remedies  are  mercury 
given  so  as  to  affect  the  system — for  instance,  two  grains  of  calomel  every 
six  hours  ;  blisters  to  the  head  or  nape  of  the  neck ;  mustard  cataplasms  to 
the  feet ;  terebinthinate  or  stimulant  eneraata ;  and  trephining,  if  suppura- 
tion is  indicated  by  symptoms  of  compression  (and  especially  by  palsy  of 
the  opposite  side  of  the  body),  or  by  the  above-mentioned  state  of  the  wound. 
The  trephine  should  be  large,  and  if  the  matter  be  seated  between  the  dura 
mater  and  skull,  it  may  afford  relief.  But  so  capricious  are  the  symptoms 
of  injury  and  disease  of  the  brain,  so  difficult  the  diagnosis,  so  impossible  is 
it  to  be  always  sure  of  the  precise  seat  of  mischief,  and  so  inherently  dan- 
gerous are  these  injuries  necessarily,  that  the  trephine  may  not  lay  bare  the 
real  mischief,  or  even,  if  it  does,  may  give  no  relief. 

AbtiC€88  in  the  brain,  or  softening,  may  be  very  remote  consequences  of 
injury,  not  occurring  perhaps  for  years.  Their  symptoms  are  very  obscure 
and  insidious.  Occasional  headache  ;  general  loss  of  health  and  strength  ; 
impairment  of  the  memory  or  other  mental  faculties ;  quick  pulse,  and  furred 
tongue ;  disorder  of  the  eyes  or  ears ;  sense  of  constriction,  or  of  coldness 
in  the  scalp,  or  of  creeping  in  the  limbs,  with  numbness,  are  the  most  fre- 
quent. But  these  are  succeeded  by  sudden  convulsions,  or  palsy,  or  coma, 
from  which  the  patient  soon  dies,  although  he  may  perhaps  recover  for  a 
time. 

Treatment, — Blisters,  issues,  or  setons ;  mercurial  alteratives;  purgatives; 
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shower-baths ;  the  most  regular  diet,  and  avoidance  of  every  kind  of  excite- 
ment of  mind  or  body,  are  the  remedies  in  case  mischief  is  expected.  After 
the  occurrence  of  palsy,  or  other  decided  symptoms,  blisters ;  leeches,  if  the 
pulse  is  strong  enough,  and  there  is  pain  or  heat  in  the  head ;  purgatives 
and  enemata.  But  if  the  patient  is  low  and  feeble,  he  must  be  supported  by 
mild  nutriment  and  stimulants,  especially  ammonia. 


In  the  first  place,  the 

[Fijr.  Ift3. 


SECTION  Vn. — TREPHININa  AND  PARACENTESIS. 

I.  Trephining. — The  apparatus  requisite  for  this  operation  comprises  a 
large  and  small  trephine,  a  straight  and  curved  Hoy's  saw,  and  an  elevator 
— besides  a  good  scalpel,  and  the  other  instruments  which  every  surgeon  is 
supposed  to  have  in  his  pocket. 

There  are  four  cases  which  may  require  this  operation.  1.  Fracture  of 
the  skull  with  depression  of  bone.  2.  Extravasation  of  blood  under  the 
skull.  3.  Suppuration  of  the  dura  mater.  And,  lastly,  occasional  cases  of 
epilepsy  arising  from  the  irritation  of  a  diseased  spot  of  the  skull.  For  the 
first  and  last  cases,  the  trephine  should  be  quite  small,  so  as  not  to  sacrifice 
more  bone  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Supposing  it  to  be  a  case  of  depressed  fracture, 
bone,  if  not  already  laid  bare  by  a  scalp  wound, 
must  be  exposed  by  an  incision  in  the  shape 
of  a  y,  or  H,  or  T.  Then,  perhaps,  some 
loose  fragments  may  be  picked  out,  or  a  pro- 
jecting point  may  be  cut  off  with  a  Hey's  saw, 
or  with  bone  forceps,  that  will  enable  the  sur- 
geon to  raise  the  depressed  portion.  But  if 
this  cannot  be  done,  a  circular  piece,  consist- 
ing of  the  edge  of  the  depressed  bone,  and  of 
the  adjoining  bone  under  which  it  has  been 
wedged,  must  be  removed.  The  pericranium 
being  shaved  off  from  the  part  which  is  to  be 
perforated,  the  surgeon  applies  the  trephine, 
and  works  it  with  an  alternate  pronation  and 
supination  of  the  wrist,  and  when  it  has  made 
a  circular  groove  deep  enough  to  work  in 
steadily,  he  takes  care  to  withdraw  the  centre 
pin.  He  saws  on  steadily  and  cautiously 
pausing  frequently  and  examining  the  groove 
with  a  probe,  to  ascertain  whether  it  has 
reached  the  dura  mater,  and  when  it  has,  he 
introduces  the  elevator  to  raise  the  circular  piece  of  bone.  He  must  be 
particularly  careful  to  fix  the  centre  pin,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  instrument,  on  firm  bone — and  by  no  means  to  press  heavily, 
whilst  sawing,  on  any  piece  that  is  loose  or  yielding.  The  saw  will  be  known 
to  have  reached  the  diploe  by  the  escape  of  blood  with  the  bone-dust ;  but 
it  must  be  recollected  that  the  diploe  exists  neither  in  children  nor  in  the 
aged.  When  the  piece  of  bone  is  removed,  the  surgeon  must  gently  insinu- 
ate the  point  of  the  elevator  under  that  which  is  driven  in,  and  using  his 
finger,  or  the  edge  of  the  firm  bone  as  a  fulcrum,  must  carefully  raise  it  to 
its  proper  level.  Then  all  loose  fragments  having  been  removed,  and  the 
wound  sponged  clean,  the  scalp  must  be  carefully  laid  down,  and  the  patient 
be  put  to  bed.  The  trephine  should  not  be  applied  in  the  course  of  the 
sutures,  nor  over  the  lower  part  of  the  frontal  or  occipital  bones,  if  it  can 
be  avoided  ;  but,  if  necessary,  there  is  no  great  objection. 

II.  Paracentesis  Capitis,  or  puncture  of  the  head,  is  an  operation  that 
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has  been  resorted  to  in  hopeless  cases  of  hydrocephalus  in  children.  It  con- 
sists in  introducing  a  very  fine  trocar  or  grooved  needle  i>erpendicularly  to 
the  surface,  through  the  anterior  fontanel,  as  far  as  possible  from  the  longi- 
tudinal sinus.  When  two  or  three  ounces  of  fluid  have  escaped,  the  puncture 
should  be  carefully  closed,  and  moderate  support  be  applied  to  the  head  by 
bandages.  If  the  child  becomes  faint,  it  must  be  kept  in  the  recumbent 
posture,  and  have  a  few  drops  of  sal  volatile.  The  operation  may  be  repeated 
at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks.* 


SECTION  VIII. — TUMORS. 

I.  Tumors  of  the  Scalp  are  most  frequently  cutaneous  cysts,  see  pp.  118, 
202,  221 ;  or  vascular  tumors. 

II.  Tumors  of  the  Bones  are  apt  to  be  of  most  ivory-like  density.  If 
near  the  orbit,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  eye,  or  if  very  disfiguring,  they 
may  be  removed. 

III.  Tumors  within  the  Cranium,  that  concern  the  surgeon,  are  usually 
fibro-plastic,  or  soft  cancer,  arising  in  the  bone  or  membrane,  and  perforating 
the  skull.  Other  enlargements,  such  as  aneurisms,  or  hydatids,  will  produce 
similar  symptoms  at  first.  The  earliest  symptom  is  generally  intense,  long- 
continued,  and  frequently  returning  headache.  Then  there  may  follow  the 
signs  of  compression,  in  the  form  of  gradually-increasing  mental  imbecility, 
and  palsy  of  the  limbs.  Sometimes  the  patient  is  cut  off  with  a  sudden 
attack  of  hemiplegia.  But  if  he  survives  long  enough,  the  growth  makes  its 
way  outwardly,  perforates  the  skull,  and  appears  as  a  soft  lobular  tumor. 
Attentive  examination  may  perhaps  detect  two  kinds  of  pulsation  in  it ;  one 
synchronous  with  the  arterial  pulse,  the  other  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
brain  in  respiration.  The  tumor  cannot  be  moved  laterally ;  but  in  it^ 
earlier  stages  may  perhaps  be  returned  into  the  skull,  giving  rise,  when 
returned,  to  symptoms  of  compression  of  the  brain  which  subside  when  it  is 
permitted  to  protrude  again. — See  p.  116. 

The  treatment  must  be  palliative ;  leechings,  purgatives,  and  moderate 
diet.     Any  interference  with  the  knife  is  almost  sure  to  be  fatal.* 


CHAPTER    XI. 

DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OF  THE  SPINE. 
SECTION  I. — DISEASES  AND  DEFORMITIES. 

I.  Lateral  Curvature  from  debility  of  the  bones,  ligaments,  and  muscles, 
is  exceedingly  common  in  this  country  in  young  females  from  about  the  age 
of  ten  to  sixteen.  The  first  thing  that  attracts  attention  is  a  projection,  or,  as 
the  vulgar  say,  a  growing  out  of  one  scapula,  or  of  one  side  of  the  bosom,  or  an 
elevation  of  one  shoulder,  most  commonly  the  right.  On  examination,  the 
spine  is  found  to  be  curved  like  an  italic/,  and  somewhat  twisted  on  its  long 
axis.  The  right  shoulder  and  the  right  side  of  the  chest  are  unnaturally  high 
and  rounded,  whilst  the  opposite  is  depressed  and  concave.  In  the  same 
way  the  left  hip  projects,  whilst  the  loins  on  the  right  side  are  curved 
inwards. 

'  Soe  Dr.  Watson's  Loctuivs  in  the  Med.  Gaz.  for  Marub,  1841. 
*  See  Lebert,  mu**  le«  Mai.  Caueereu»e«,  &c. 
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Causes. — This  affection  is  readily  cansed  by  occnpationa  or  postarea 
tliat  tax  one  side  of  the  body  more  than  the  other;  especially  the  habit  of 
utanding  at  ease  on  the  right  leg,  with  tlie  left  knee 
a  little  bent ;  a  common  habit  with  all  persons  who  '  t^'g-  ^^■ 

stand  lung.  By  this  means  the  left  side  of  the  pelria 
is  thrown  up,  and  the  right  shoulder  raised.  Awk- 
ward one-sided  postures  in  sitting  whilst  writing,  or 
at  needle-work,  are  also  causes.  We  nmy  add,  that 
there  are  some  circumstances  which  may  possibly 
canse  distortion,  even  in  the  healthiest  adult;  such 
as  one  leg  being  shorter  than  the  other,  or  walking 
with  a  wooden  leg.  Why  one-sided  postures  should 
cause  distortion  must  be  evident,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  intervertebral  substance  is  com- 
pressible, to  such  an  extent,  that  an  adult  man  of 
middle  stature  loses  about  an  inch  of  his  height 
after  liaving  been  in  the  erect  posture  during  the 
day,  and  does  not  regain  it  till  after  some  hours  of 
rest.  "  Since  the  united  thickness  of  the  iiitercerte- 
bral  substance  in  an  adult  man  is  about  3. 875  inches," 
we  see  that  they  lose  nearly  one-fourth  by  compres- 
sion, which  they  do  not  recover  till  after  some  hours 
of  rest.  But  if  the  weight  of  the  body  falls  unequally 
on  the  spine  day  after  day,  it  must  be  evident  that 
they  will  become  compressed  on  one  side  more  than 

on  the  other;  and  that  if  their  elasticity  be  impaired,  Lui^niicarTUnnoriiiaiidne.] 
and  the  muscles  and  ligaments  be  weak,  and  the  bones 

soft,  as  they  are  in  young  persous  who  have  not  a  sufficiency  of  fi^esh  air, 
wholesome  food,  and  active  exercise,  this  lateral  distortion  will  become 
permanent.' 

Curvature  from  Sickels. — There  is  another  form  of  curvature  from  de- 
bility, which  chiefly  affects  young  children  of  the  lower  orders,  and  arises 
from  rickets.  It  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  general  rickety  aspect  of  the 
patient  (vide  p.  214),  and  by  the  distortion  of  the  limbs  that  is  also  present, 
as  well  as  by  the  circumstance  that  the  spine  is  not  simply  curved  laterally, 
as  described  above,  but  is  often  curved  directly  forwards ;  the  seat  of  this 
curvatnre  being  the  npper  part  of  the  back ;  or  perhaps  it  may  be  curved 
backwards. 

Treatment. — The  first  and  most  essential  measure  is  to  strengthen  the 
bones  and  muscles,  by  means  of  good  diet,  sea  air,  Bt«el,  cod-liver  oil,  oT 
phosphate  of  lime,  F.  201 ;  the  shower-bath  ;  sluicing  the  bock  with  cold 
salt  and  water  in  the  moruing ;  a  hard  mattress  instead  of  a  soft  feather- 
bed ;  early  rising,  and  abstinence  from  books.  2.  Whilst  the  back  is  weak, 
it  ought  never  to  be  subjected  to  the  dead-weight  of  the  body.*  The  pa- 
tient should  take  as  much  out-door,  foot,  or  horse  exercise  as  her  strength 
will  allow;  but  when  not  moving,  she  ought  to  be  lying  down  on  the 
floor,  or  on  any  convenient  hard  couch,  and  not  sitting  or  standing  up- 
right. 3.  A  gentle  course  of  gymnastic  exercises,  calculated  to  bring  the 
left  arm  into  play,  may  be  useful.  4.  Mechanical  support  may  be  required 
in  severe  cases;  and  the  Ixist  way  of  applying  it  seems  to  be  by  a  circular 
well-padded  iron  girdle,  to  be  buckled  round  the  pelvis,  to  which  is  attached 

'  BUhnp,  Lancet,  1S4S,  vol.  i.  p.  21S. 

'  Jackson,  tliH  pugilist,  unvd  to  ssy  tliat  h«  knew  rii 
child  crooked ;  vii.,  L«t  it  bolt  itit  victnala  and  stauil  oi 
ul  Living. 
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&  cratch,  by  which  the  axilla  of  the  depressed  side  cau  be  Eupported  and 
gradually  raised,  whilst  a  broad  hand  passes  over  the  convex  side  of  the  chest, 
and  forces  it  back  into  its  proper  position. 
Fig-  I8fl.  The  aathor  has  derised  a  chair,  with  sup- 

ports for  the  shoulders,  so  that  thej  can  be 
kept  at  the  same  level,  and  in  the  same  rer* 
tical  plane ;  whilst  it  allowa  of  free  motion 
of  the  body  backwards  aad  forwards.'  £One 
of  the  very  best  ways  of  straightening  the 
vertebral  colnmu  in  these  cases  of  lateral 
curvature,  when  there  is  no  disease  of  the 
bone,  is  to  force  the  patient  to  pull  the  spine 
in  the  contrary  direction  by  his  own  muscles. 
As  Mr.  Druitt  says,  the  distortion  may  oc- 
cur even  in  the  healthiest  adults  by  one 
leg  being  shorter  than  the  other,  the  reason 
of  which,  as  it  is  very  easy  to  see,  mnst  be 
this,  that  to  maintain  the  centre  of  gravity 
OriF>  t>r  iiio  Tariebm.  of  the  body  in  a  proper  position  the  spine 

must  be  carved  toward  the  longer  leg.  In 
eases  of  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  therefore,  increase  the  length  of 
that  leg  which  is  on  the  side  of  the  body  opposite  to  the  direction  of  the 
curve,  so  that  to  avoid  being  tilted  over  when  standing  on  his  feet,  the 
patient  must  straighten  the  spine.  This  can  readily  be  effected  byjncreas- 
iug  the  thickness  of  the  sole  of  the  shoe  worn  on  that  side,  by  inserting  into 
it  a  piece  of  cork.  This  simple  plan  was  first  recommended  by  M.  Nelaton, 
and  we  have  used  it  ourselves  with  perfect  success.] 

II.  Anoulak  Cukvatube  (Poll's  Curvature)  is  produced  by  softening 
and  absorption,  or  caries  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertcbne — a  disease  which 
generally  affects  scrofulous  children  or  adults.  It  usually  begins  with  symp- 
toms that  indicate  irritation  of  the  spinal  cord,  such  as  weakness,  coldnc>!S, 
and  numbness  of  the  legs,  and  incapability  of  making  exertion ;  and  these 
symptoms  are  followed  by  twitcliinga  and  spasms  of  the  legs,  and  afterwards 
by  palsy.  The  bowels  ore  costive ;  and  there  is  difficulty  sometimes  of  pass- 
ing, sometimes  of  retaining,  the  un)ic,  which  is  generally  pale  and  alkales- 
cent. Children  rarely  complain  of  mnch  pain  or  tenderness  in  the  back  ;  but 
if  the  patient  is  an  adult,  there  is  generally  a  heavy  dull  aching  pain,  aggra- 
vated by  motion,  together  with  great  tenderness  ou  pressure ;  and  a  peculiar 
dead  sickening  sensation  like  that  of  a  carious  tooth,  if  a  smart  blow  be 
struck  on  the  diseased  part  with  the  knuckles.  Qreat  distress  is  sometimes 
caused  if  the  patient  seats  himself  quickly  (or  bumps  down  into  a  chair,  as 
the  vulgar  say),  so  as  to  shake  the  spinal  column ;  and  this  will  sometimes 
elicit  a  complaint  from  children,  who  give  no  other  sign  of  pain  or  tender- 
ness. If  the  disease  is  situated  in  the  dorsal  vcrtebrai,  it  will  moreover  be 
accompanied  with  tightness  of  the  chest,  and  difficulty  of  breathing  ;  and  if 
in  the  cervical,  one  or  both  onus  may  be  palsied,  and  there  will  be  a  dififi- 
culty  of  supporting  the  head,  which  the  patient  steadies  with  his  hands 
whenever  he  moves  about.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  trunk  becomes 
curved  forwards,  and  the  spinous  processes  of  the  diseased  vertebras  project 
backwanls ;  so  as  to  cause  great  deformity.  Perhaps  abscesses,  of  the 
chronic  scrofulous  sort,  form,  and  if  so  the  patient  will  exhibit  great  con- 
stitutional derangement  and  hectic. 

Coiuri/uenceit. — 1.  In  favorable  cases,  the  diseased  bones  collapse  and 
are  anchyluscd,  as  after  ulceration  of  the  cartilages  of  joints  ;  abscesses,  if 

'  It  u  uiadt.'  hy  Sjiriitt.  of  Brook-struel,  HanoveT-wjuare. 
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they  form,  are  healed,  or  their  matter  is  absorbed ;  and  the  patient  recovers 
in  two  or  three  years,  with  more  or  less  deformity,  which  is  of  course  incura- 
ble. 2.  In  some  fatal  cases  the  patient  dies  suddenly  from  two  or  three  of 
the  diseased  Tertebne  giving  way,  and  crushing  the  spinal  cord ;  or  from 
dislocation  of  the  odontoid  process,  owing  to  ulceration  of  its  ligament ;  or 
from  the  bursting  of  abscesses  into  the  spinal  cord ;  or  from  their  bursting 
into  the  pleura  or  peritoneum  ;  but  more  frequently  death  is  caused  by  slow 
irritation  and  exhaustion,  consequent  on  the  formation  and  bursting  of  psoas 
or  lumbar  abscesses. 

Diagnoins. — This  affection  must  not  be  confounded  with  hysteria.  It  may 
readily  be  distinguished  from  the  distortion  which  arises  from  debility  by 
noticing  that  the  curvature  is  abrupt  and  angular,  whereas  in  the  latter  affec- 
tion it  is  gradual  and  rounded,  and  implicates  nearly  the  whole  spine. 

Treatment. — I.  Best  in  the  horizontal  posture  is  absolutely  necessary. 
But  the  patient  must  not  be  taught  to  lie  on  his  back,  nor  must  any  means 
be  used  with  a  view  of  straightening  the  spine,  as  they  would  merely  impede 
the  natural  process  of  recovery,  by  preventing  the  remains  of  the  diseased 
vertebrae  from  falling  together.  A  bandage  containing  strips  of  whalebone, 
and  reaching  from  the  head  to  the  hips,  is  of  use  in  keeping  the  trunk  at  per- 
fect rest  2.  Issues  may  be  made  and  kept  open  with  caustic  on  each  side 
of  the  spinous  process  of  the  diseased  vertebrae,  if  there  is  any  irritation  of 
the  spinal  cord.  In  scrofulous  cases  they  do  no  good.  Leeches  may  relieve 
occasional  accessions  of  pain  or  tenderness.  3.  At  the  same  time,  the  con- 
stitution must  be  thoroughly  supported  by  good  diet,  and  by  cod-liver  oil, 
sarsaparilla,  phosphate  of  lime,  F.  201,  or  bark  with  lime-water,  and  steel, 
and  other  tonics  and  alteratives,  as  directed  for  scrofula.  4.  Efficient  me- 
chanical support  during  convalescence  is  necessary. 

III.  Lumbar  and  Psoas  Abscess. — These  are  abscesses  arising  commonly 
from  that  diseased  condition  of  the  spine  which  has  just  been  described, 
although  abscesses  may  occur  in  the  same  situation  from  constitutional  de- 
bility and  other  causes,  without  spinal  disease.  When  the  connections  of 
the  various  muscles  and  fasciae  to  the  spine  are  considered,  the  variety 
of  courses  which  these  abscesses  take  is  very  intelligible.  Sometimes  they 
paint  in  the  back  (constituting  lumbar  abscess ^  if  low  down) ;  sometimes 
the  matter  makes  its  way  between  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  may  paint 
at  any  part  of  the  abdominal  parietes ;  sometimes  it  enters  the  sheath  of 
the  psoas  muscle,  passes  downwards  in  its  sheath,  causes  absorption  of 
that  muscle,  and  points  below  Poupart's  ligament,  forming  a  tumor  which 
diminishes  or  disappears  when  the  patient  lies  down,  and  receives  an  impulse 
on  coughing.  This  is  called  psoas  abscess.  In  some  few  cases  it  does  not 
extend  below  Poupart's  ligament,  but  can  be  felt  through  tlie  abdominal 
parietes  as  an  oblong  tumor  in  the  situation  of  the  psoas  muscle  ;  in  other 
cases  it  extends  downwards  into  the  thigh,  on  either  side,  or  in  front  of  the 
femoral  vessels.  Sometimes  it  reaches  so  low  as  the  knee  ;  sometimes  passes 
backwards  to  the  nates ;  sometimes  through  the  pelvis  and  sacro-sciatic 
notch  to  the  nates  ;  and  sometimes  it  has  discharged  itself  through  the 
bladder  or  rectum.'  In  all  cases  of  doubtful  diagnosis  the  evidence  of  dis- 
ease of  the  vertebrae,  and  of  rigidity  of  the  psoas  muscle,  or  of  inability  to 

*  See  Stanley,  op.  cit.  p.  331.  Mr.  Stanley  points  oat  the  diagnosis  between  the 
pioat  abiicess  and  the  iliac  abscess  ;  whicli  latter  is  a  collection  of  matter  in  the  cellabir 
tissae  between  the  peritoneum  and  the  fascia  iliaca,  or  between  that  fascia  and  the 
iliacus  muscle.  It  generally  arises  from  cold,  strains,  or  falls,  or  from  general  debility  ; 
sometimes  from  spinal  disease,  but  it  is  not  so  regularly  connected  with  the  last  cauf^e 
as  psoas  abscess  is.  It  generally  attacks  adults,  and  often  women  after  parturition. 
It  usually  points  above  roupart's  ligament,  near  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the 
ilium ;  and  the  difficulty  of  extending  the  thigh,  so  constant  in  psoas  abscess,  is  absent. 
22 
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hop  on  the  leg  of  the  diseased  side,  or  to  extend  it  fairly  on  the  pelvis  should 
be  looked  for.  The  diagnosis  is  further  alluded  to  in  the  chapters  on  Aneu- 
rism and  Hernia. 

Treatment. — The  first  indications  are,  to  procure  absorption  of  the  matter, 
to  keep  up  the  health,  and  to  remedy  the  spinal  disease.  If  the  tumor  en- 
larges, and  threatens  to  burst  in  spite  of  these  measures,  it  must  be  treated 
in  the  manner  directed  for  large  chronic  abscess, 

lY.  Acute  or  Subacute  Inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord  may  be 
caused  by  blows,  by  twists,  or  other  injuries,  and  may  occur  during  acute 
rheumatism  ;  moreover,  it  not  unfrequently  attacks  persons  who  are  greatly 
exposed  to  cold  and  wet,  such  as  laborers  and  prostitutes.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  hot  climates  in  the  form  of  peculiar  diseases,  called  barbiers  and 
beriberi.  Fever,  violent  pain  in  the  back,  and  complete  paraplegia,  with 
loss  of  power  over  the  rectum  and  bladder,  are  the  symptoms.  The  treat- 
ment must  consist  of  bleeding  or  cupping ;  calomel  to  affect  the  mouth,  and 
subsequently  blisters  and  warm  baths.  In  subacute  and  chronic  cases  the 
iodide  of  potassium ;  with  colchicum  or  alkalies  if  indicated  by  the  state  of 
the  urine ;  or  the  bichloride  of  mercury  with  tincture  of  bark,  F.  87. 

Y.  Spina  Bifida,  or  hydrorachitiSj  is  an  affection  in  which  the  spinous 
processes  and  laminte  of  some  of  the  vertebrte  are  cleft  or  deficient  The 
spinal  membranes,  deprived  of  their  ordinary  support,  yield  to  the  pressure 
of  the  fluid  which  they  contain  (which  also  is  secreted  in  unusual  quantity), 
and  bulge  out,  forming  a  fluctuating  tumor  in  the  middle  line  of  the  back. 

Pathology. — This  affection  evidently  has  its  origin  in  the  earliest  stage  of 
foetal  existence,  and  depends  on  an  arrest  of  development  of  the  neural 
arches  of  the  vertebrae,  and  generally  of  the  lumbar  and  sacral.  It  is  found, 
on  dissection,  that  not  merely  the  spinal  membranes  are  distended,  but  that 
the  nerves  or  the  cord  itself  may  have  very  important  connections  with  the 
sac.  "  If  the  tumor,"  to  use  Mr.  Prescott  Hewett's  words,  ''corresponds  to 
the  two  or  three  upper  lumbar  vertebra3  only,  the  cord  itself  rarely  deviates 
from  its  course,  and  the  posterior  spinal  nerves  are  generally  the  only  branches 
which  have  any  connection  with  the  sac.  But  if  the  tumor  occupies  partly 
the  lumbar  and  partly  the  sacral  region,  then  generally  the  cord  itself  and 
its  nerves  will  be  found  intimately  connected  with  the  sac.  M.  Cruveilhier 
believes  from  his  dissections  that  this  connection  is  constant." 

This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  sketch  (Fig.  186)  of  a  preparation  in  the 
St.  George's  Hospital  Museum,  made  by  Mr.  Hewett,  who  kindly  obtained 
permission  for  the  author  to  have  the  drawing  made.  The  patient  was  five 
months  old,  and  died  under  Mr.  Tatum's  care.  The  cavity  of  the  tumor  is 
seen  to  be  intersected  by  the  cord,  and  by  the  nerves  emanating  from  it 
The  cord  and  its  nerves  passing  out  of  the  spinal  canal  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  opening,  run  across  the  cavity  of  the  tumor  to  its  posterior  wall, 
where  they  are  firmly  fixed,  the  nerves  being  here  flattened  and  spread  out 
upon  a  fine  membrane.  From  the  sac,  the  anterior  branches  of  the  first  four 
sacral  nerves  return  in  distinct  bundles,  forming  large  loops,  to  the  anterior 
sacral  foramina,  through  which  they  pass  as  usual  to  form  the  sacral  plexuses. 
The  fluid  had  evidently  been  effused  between  the  visceral  arachnoid  and  pia 
mater ;  and  the  walls  of  the  sac  were  formed  by  the  visceral  and  parietal 
arachnoid  and  by  the  skin,  all  of  which  were  much  thickened,  and  firmly 
united  to  each  other. 

In  cases  like  this,  in  which  the  cord  and  its  nerves  pass  through  the  cavity 
of  the  tumor,  it  is  probable  that  the  fluid  was  originally  effused  in  the  sub- 
arachnoid  cellular  tissue,  after  paHiaZ  adhesions  had  formed  between  the  cord 
with  its  nerves,  and  the  two  layers  of  arachnoid  covering  its  posterior  sur- 
face. But  in  some  cases  the  cord  and  its  nerves  are  found  spread  out  upon 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  sac,  without  passing  through  its  cavity ;  and  in 
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effosed  into  tlie  sulwradinuiil  cellular   ' 
had  unit«d  the  cord  and  iu  nerves  to  tha 


tvro  layers  of  arachnoid  covering  its  posterior  surface.  Wiiereaa,  if  the 
fluid  be  effused  into  tiio  canity  of  the  arachnoid,  before  any  adliesiooa  form 
between  tbe  two  layers  of  that  membrane,  no  nerves  will,  in  Mr.  Kewett'a 
opinion,  be  connected  with  tbe  sac. 

rer»ninaiionfl,-«-The  tumor  formed  by  a  spina  bifida,  may  vary  in  size  from 
that  of  a  turkey's  egg  to  that  of  an  adult  head  ;  and  its  intpgnraeuts  may 
Im  tliick  and  covered  with  a  dense  cuticle,  or  may  be  thin  and  transparent. 
In  some  cases  the  tumor  bursts  daring  the  act  of  birth ;  in  most  others,  after 
the  patient  has  lived  some  months  or  years,  it  becomes  enormously  distended, 
and  ulcerates,  the  patient  speedily  dying  of  the  irritation.  In  one  case,  of 
a  young  woman,  n(;ed  27,  which  came  under  the  author's  observation  some 
time  ago,  and  which  was  afterwards  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Walsh,  the 
tumor  relievctl  itself,  when  distended,  by  the  exudation  of  a  watery  fluid 
through  a  minute  aperture.  In  some  few  cases  the  patient  lives  to  the  ordi- 
nary span  of  life,  without  being  much  troubled  with  the  deformity.  There 
is,  further,  a  great  variety  in  the  amount  of  inconvenience  attending  it. 
Sometimes  it  is  combined  with  cougeuitui  hydrocephalus ;  sometimes  with 
club-foot ;  sometimes  with  more  or  less  palsy  of  the  legs,  or  incontinence  of 
Brine  (which  symptoms  are  easily  accounted  for  by  the  wasted  and  oora- 
pressed  condition  iu  which  the  cord  and  its  nerves  are  often  found),  whilst 
in  other  cases  there  are  none  of  these  inconveuieuces,  unless  the  lumor  is 
compressed  or  inflamed. 

Treatment. — We  have  been  thus  minute  in  describing  the  real  nature  of 
this  disease,  in  order  to  deter  the  surgeon  from  hazardous  attempts  at  curing 
what  mast  almost  inevitably  be  an  incurable  malady.  We  read  of  cases  in 
which  the  tnmor  has  been  cut  off.  and  the  edges  united  by  twisted  suture  ; 
or,  in  which  it  has  been  included  in  a  ligature  and  tightly  tied  ;  Imt  these 
plans  will  not  be  readily  adopted  by  any  one  who  would  rather  not  open  the 
spinal  membranes,  or  injure  the  catida  equina.  The  operation  of  puncture, 
too,  is  generally  rullowud  by  speedily  fatal  results.     Tliereforc,  we  think  the 
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aargeoD'a  wisest  plan  is,  merely  to  apply  moderate  support  by  means  of  a 
hollow  trnsH,  or  some  snch  contrivance,  ho  aa  to  coonteract  that  tendency  to 
effusion  which  there  always  is  when  the  natural  support  of  any  part  of  the 
body  is  taken  away.*  If  the  swelling  increase  very  fast,  and  the  surgeon  is 
inclined  to  try  the  effect  of  a  puncture,  lie  should  at  all  events  strictly  obeerre 
the  following  mles  laid  down  by  Mr.  P.  Hewett. 

Ist.  "  The  tumor  should  never  be  punctured  along  the  mesial  Itoe,  espe- 
cially Id  the  sacral  regioa  ;  for  it  is  generally  at  this  point  that  the  cord  and 
its  nerves  are  connected  with  the  sac.  The  puncture  is  to  be  made  at  one 
aide  of  the  sac,  and  at  its  lowest  part,  so  as  to  diminish  the  risk  of  wound- 
ing any  of  the  nervons  branches. 

2d.  "  The  inatruraent  ought  to  be  a  needle  or  a  smaU  trocar ;  for,  if  a 
lancet  is  used,  there  will  be  a  greater  risk  of  wounding  some  important  part 
contcuned  in  the  cavity  of  tJie  tamor.'" 

After  pnncture,  verj  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  proper  support  by 
bandages. 

YIl.  Cancer  of  the  Spinal  Column.  When  severe  and  continned  pain 
in  some  part  of  the  spine,  and  more  or  less  derangement  of  the  aer*ou« 
functions,  and  perhaps  some  perceptible  tutnur,  occur  in  a  patient  affected 
with  cancer,  the  probability  is,  that  some  of  the  morbid  growth  is  deposited 
in  or  near  the  vcrtebrte.' 


SECTION  II. — 1NJUBIE8  OP  THE  SPINE. 

I.  CoNctBSiON. — Violent  blows  or  bendings  of  the  spine  are  liable  to  pro- 
duce very  serious  injury  to  the  spinal  cord.  Sometimes  they  cause  an  im- 
mediate paralysis  of  the  parts  below  the  scat  of  the  injary,  which  gradually 
passes  off,  and  thus  resembles  the  effects  of  concussion  of  the  brain ;  some- 
times they  are  followed  by  inflammation,  which  requires  prompt  antiphlo- 
gistic measures,  in  order  to  avert  permanent  paraplegia  or  dealh. 

II.  Extravasation  of  Bloob. — A  severe  blow  on  the  back  sometimes 
causes  an  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  spiniil  canal,  which,  as  it  increases, 
causes  cumpre.ssiim  of  the  cord,  and  paraplegia. 

III.  Dislocation  anii  Fracture. — Dislocation  of  the  spine  is  rare,  ex- 
cept in  the  cervical  region,  but  it  occasionally  does  occur  even  in  the  lumbar 

[Fig.  168. 


'  See  a  Baccessfnl  caie  treated  by  Sir  A.  Cooper 
■  ^<-»  cniMH  of  Bpina  Iiifiila,  wilii  remarkH  by  J'n 
*  Cbxot  Utiwkini,  Ued.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  kkIt. 
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and  dorsal  without  any  accompanying  fracture.  [According  to  Mr.  Bryant, 
dislocation  of  the  spinal  vertebrsB  is  not  so  exceedingly  rare  an  accident  as  is 
generally  taaght.  In  the  paper  above  referred  to,  under  the  head  of  injuries 
of  the  head,  are  recorded  twenty-four  cases ;  six  of  these  were  cases  of  pure 
dislocation,  three  were  cases  of  fracture,  and  the  remaining  fifteen  were  cases 
of  fracture  and  dislocation  combined.  It  should  be  added,  moreover,  that  in 
dislocation  of  the  vertebrae,  as  a  rule,  the  upper  vertebra  is  the  one  thrown 
forward.]  When  fracture  occurs,  it  generally  passes  transversely  across  the 
body  and  arch  of  the  vertebrae.  The  ill  consequences  of  these  accidents  will, 
of  course,  be  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  injury  inflicted  on  the  spinal  cord ; 
and  if  that  escapes  compression,  the  consequences  may  not  be  serious.  Thus 
it  may  happen  that  one  or  more  spinous  processes  may  be  broken  off ;  or 
that  the  cervical  vertebrae  may  be  twisted  round  ;  and  the  last  dorsal  and 
first  lumbar  vertebrae  have  been  displaced  backwards,  the  patient  recovering 
with  permanent  deformity,  but  nothing  worse. ^ 

But  it  more  frequently  happens  in  fracture  and  dislocation  of  the  vertebrae, 
that  the  spinal  cord  is  compressed  or  lacerated,  and  the  parts  below  the  seat 
of  injury  deprived  of  their  nervous  influence ;  and  in  these  cases  the  symp- 
toms vary,  according  to  the  level  of  the  injury. 

If  the  injury  affect  one  of  the  lumbar  or  lower  dorsal  vertebrae^  the  legs 
and  lower  part  of  the  trunk  are  palsied  and  insensible,  the  penis  is  erect, 
the  feces  are  discharged  involuntarily,  owing  to  palsy  of  the  sphincter  ani ; 
but  the  urine  cannot  be  voided  voluntarily,  owing  to  palsy  of  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  bladder.  Immediately  after  the  injury,  the  secretion  of  urine  is 
diminished,  but  in  a  few  days  it  becomes  copious,  ammoniacal,  and  offensive, 
and  the  mucous  coat  of  the  bladder  inflames,  and  secretes  a  quantity  of  viscid 
adhesive  mucus.  The  bowels  are  distended  with  wind,  and  obstinately 
costive ;  in  protracted  cases  the  evacuations  become  black,  treacly,  and  ex- 
tremely offensive.  The  temperature  of  the  palsied  parts  at  first  rises — in 
one  case  so  high  as  111^  F. — but  afterwards  sinks  to  the  natural  level,  or 
below  it.  In  some  few  cases,  in  which  the  spinal  cord  is  not  entirely  com- 
pressed or  lacerated,  the  patient  may  retain  some  degree  of  sensation  or 
motion,  or  may  suffer  from  painful  spasms  of  the  legs ;  but  in  general  the 
loss  of  feeling  and  motion  is  complete. 

If  the  fracture  or  dislocation  be  high  in  the  backy  or  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  neck,  there  will,  in  addition  to  the  above  symptoms,  be  palsy  of  one  or 
both  arms,  and  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  especially  of  expiration,  be- 
cause the  intercostal  and  abdominal  muscles  are  palsied,  and  the  diaphragm 
has  no  antagonist. 

If  the  injury  be  above  the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerve  (fourth  or  fifth 
cervical),  the  diaphragm  will  be  palsied,  and  death  instantaneous.  The 
most  frequent  example  of  this  is  the  dislocation  of  the  odontoid  process, 
which  is  sometimes  caused  by  ulceration  of  its  transverse  ligament,  some- 
times by  blows  on  the  back  of  the  head,  or  by  lifting  a  child  up  by  the 
head. 

IV.  SoFTENiNQ  is  a  frequent  consequence  of  concussion  or  laceration  of 
the  spinal  cord.  The  affected  part  becomes  pulpy  and  diffluent,  without, 
however,  any  traces  of  inflammation. 

V.  Acute  Inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord  is  a  very  rare  consequence 
of  injuries,  except  penetrating  wounds,  which  generally  prove  speedily  fatal 
in  consequence.  It  is  known  by  rigors,  delirium,  twitchings,  and  numbness 
of  the  limbs ;  difficult  and  quick  breathing ;  tympanites  of  belly ;  followed 
by  paralysis  of  legs,  possibly  of  arms ;  perhaps  general  convulsions  and 
coma.     Suppuration  has  been  found  along  the  whole  of  the  spinal  canal, 

1  Ga6rin,  L'Exp^rience,  Dec.  3,  1840 ;  Shaw,  Med.  Oaz.  vol.  xvii.  p.  936. 
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and  the  pus  has  been  known  to  make  its  way  along  the  sheaths  of  the  nerves, 
80  as  to  form  considerable  collections  amongst  the  muscles.* 

Prognosis. — If  a  fracture  is  situated  high  up,  so  as  to  affect  the  respira- 
tion, the  patient  rarely  survives  more  than  a  daj  or  two.  If  it  is  situated 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  or  loins,  he  may  live  two  or  three  weeks,  or  a 
month ;  and,  in  some  rare  cases,  recovery  has  even  occurred,  of  course  with 
permanent  paraplegia.  The  manner  in  which  death  occurs  after  these  in- 
juries is  from  general  exhaustion  and  debility.  The  appetite  and  digestion 
fail ;  a  weakening  diarrhoea  comes  on,  and  then  the  nates  slough,  and  the 
patient  soon  sinks.  The  prognosis  is  very  uncertain  after  severe  blows ; 
sometimes  the  patient  lives  and  recovers  the  use  of  his  limbs  even  after  com- 
plete paraplegia ;  sometimes  life  is  saved  but  with  permanent  paraplegia ; 
sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  patient  having  appeared  to  recover  from 
the  ill  effects  of  the  injury,  most  unexpectedly  becomes  paralytic,  and  dies 
from  slow  disorganization  of  the  cord. 

Treatment — I.  If  there  be  any  displacement,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to 
reduce  it  by  extension.  In  partial  dislocations  of  the  neck,  however,  the 
attempt  should  be  very  cautious  indeed,  since,  although  it  has  succeeded  (in 
the  case  of  M.  Guerin  for  instance),  it  has  also  been  known  to  produce 
instant  death.  2.  The  patient  must  be  kept  at  perfect  rest  in  the  horizontal 
posture,  and  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  or  delay  gangrene 
of  the  nates,  by  arranging  pillows  or  India-rubber  water-cushions.  3.  The 
urine  must  be  drawn  off  by  the  catheter,  and  the  bowels  be  kept  open  by 
clysters  and  purgatives,  to  which  Sir  B.  Brodie  recommends  ammonia  to  be 
added.  Tonics  and  the  muriatic  acid  may  be  given  to  support  the  streng^, 
and  obviate  the  derangement  of  the  urine.  The  tympanitic  state  of  the 
1)elly  may  be  relieved  by  rubbing  it  with  the  compound  camphor  liniment. 
4.  Cupping  may  occasionally  be  employed  if  there  are  inflammatory  symp- 
toms, and  the  pulse  is  firm.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases,  if  fracture  has 
occurred,  and  the  cord  is  injured,  loss  of  blood  is  contraindicated  by  the 
pulse,  and  would  hasten  a  fatal  issue.  5.  If  the  patient  recover  with  his 
life,  any  remaining  weakness  or  palsy  may  perhaps  be  attempted  to  be 
removed  by  the  cautious  use  of  blisters  or  issues,  friction,  warm  bathing, 
and  the  internal  use  of  nux  vomica ;  but  they  will  very  rarely  do  any  good.* 


CHAPTER    XII. 

INJURIES   AND   DISEASES   OF  THE   ETE. 
SECTION   I. — INFLAMMATION   OF   THE  EYE  GENERALLY. 

1.  The  Eye  is  a  very  complex  organ,  containing  very  many  different 
structures  of  great  delicacy  and  minuteness.  The  effect  of  disease  on  each 
of  these  points  and  structures  requires  to  be  considered  separately ;  yet  the 
student  should  be  aware  that  he  may  not  find  in  actual  practice  that  the 
various  diseases  ending  in  itis,  such  as  choroiditis,  or  sclerotitis,  have  such 
nicely-defined  differences  as  are  often  assigned  to  them  in  books.  For 
instance,  it  is  a  most  arbitrary  assumption  that  the  choroid  can  be  inflamed 

1  See  case  of  latent  fracture  of  i<pine,  proving  fatal  by  snnpnration  within  the  verte- 
bral canaU  by  Mr.  iSinion,  Pathological  Trans,  vol.  vi.     Dr.  Brintowe,  ih. 

*  Vide  ('o<>p«*r  on  DislocntionA,  and  Brodie  on  Injuries  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  in  Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  zxi.     [Hamilton,  op.  ciL  pp.  147,  2K>2.] 
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apart  from  the  retina,  or  the  retina  apart  from  the  choroid  ;  still  more  to 
talk  of  congestion  of  the  one,  and  inflammation  of  the  other.  No  doabt 
there  are  many  instances  of  isolated  affections  even  amongst  the  most  minute 
textures,  as  we  shall  show  presently.  But  the  first  grand  distinction  the 
student  must  draw,  is  between  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  popularly, 
but  falsely  called  ophthalmia  ;  and  inflammation  of  the  eyeball.  The  con- 
junctiva, including  that  which  covers  the  cornea,  is  a  mucous  membrane, 
subject  to  inflammation  with  mucous  or  purulent  discharge,  smarting  or 
scalding  pain,  and  more  or  less  sensitiveness  to  light.  This  may  be  caused 
by  various  derangements  of  health ;  by  long  application  with  bright  light ; 
by  atmospheric  influence  ;  or  by  the  application  of  irritants,  of  which  gonor- 
rhoeal  pus  is  the  most  intense.  It  may  lead  to  opacity  and  ulceration  of  the 
cornea,  but  be  quite  unattended  with  disease  of  the  interior  of  the  eye,  and 
is  greatly  under  the  control  of  local  astringent  applications.  In  very  severe 
cases,  however,  the  deep-seated  parU  are  apt  to  be  implicated  in  the  vascu- 
lar action,  although  they  may  escape  ultimately  from  the  ravages  of  disease. 

II.  Inflammation  of  the  Eyeball,  on  the  contrary,  is  attended  with 
quite  a  different  set  of  symptoms  ; — those,  in  fact,  which,  as  Dr.  Jacob  ob- 
serves, are  commonly  ascribed  to  iritis ;  as  if  the  iris  were  the  only  tissue 
concerned,  whereas,  in  reality,  in  iritis,  all  the  inner  structures  of  the  eye  are 
more  or  less  involved.  The  symptoms  are,  a  bright  pink  arterial  tint  of  the 
sclerotic ;  the  iris  altered  in  color,  first  from  increased  vascularity,  next  from 
effusion  ;  the  pupil  irregular,  its  contractile  and  expansive  power  diminished ; 
dimness  of  vision ;  no  great  intolerance  of  light ;  pain,  not  scalding,  but 
aching,  or  neuralgic,  and  of  various  degrees  of  intensity.  Loss  of  transpa- 
rency in  the  cornea,  especially  of  the  posterior  elastic  lamina,  adhesions  of 
the  iris  to  the  crystalline  capsule ;  opacity  of  the  lens  and  its  capsule  ;  soft- 
ening of  the  inflamed  cornea  or  sclerotic,  so  that  they  bulge  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  liquid  within,  fluidity  of  the  vitreous  humor,  complete  paralysis, 
or  permanent  bulging  of  the  iris ;  los^  of  healthy  structure  of  the  retina,  and 
various  changes  in  the  choroid,  and  effusion  between  it  and  the  retina,  are 
among  the  consequences  of  protracted  subacute  or  chronic  inflammation. 
Of  the  acute  inflammation,  attended  with  tensive  agonizing  pain,  swelling  of 
the  eyelids,  chemosis,  flashes  of  light,  and  hot  scalding  tears,  the  consequence 
may  be  not  merely  effusion  of  lymph,  with  loss  of  transparency  of  the  cornea 
and  lens,  but  suppuration  within  the  eyeball,  indicated  by  shiverings,  most 
acute  pain,  and  a  yellow  distended  cornea ;  which  in  such  a  case  sloughs,  if 
not  slit  open  by  the  surgeon. 

Causes. — Inflammation  of  the  eyeball  may  be,  1,  traumatic ^  that  is,  caused 
by  injuries  ;  2,  idiopathic^  or  caused  by  various  morbid  states  of  the  blood. 

1.  The  first,  or  traumatic  form,  may  be  caused  by  various  injuries,  espe- 
cially blows  and  wounds  ;  but  the  liability  to  it,  and  the  severity  of  it  will 
be  greatly  increased  by  intemperance,  or  any  other  circumstance  which 
deranges  the  general  health.  The  symptoms  will  be  those  which  we  have 
already  enumerated,  in  various  degrees  of  severity,  attended  with  furred 
tongue,  quick  pulse,  headache,  and  fever.  The  treatment  embraces  all  the 
points  treated  of  in  the  chapter  on  the  Treatment  of  Inflammation  in  gene- 
ral First,  the  causes — foreign  bodies,  chemical  irritants,  and  the  like — 
must  be  removed  if  possible.  Secondly,  soothing  measures  must  be  adopted 
to  allay  disturbed  sensation  ; — perfect  rest  of  the  eye,  and  in  all  instances, 
especially  if  there  be  a  wound  of  the  eyeball,  the  eyelids  should  be  closed  by 
a  narrow  strip  or  two  of  court  plaster ;  opium,  to  allay  pain  and  to  insure 
repose  of  body  and  mind  ;  application  to  the  injured  part  either  of  a  bit  of 
soft,  dry,  old  cambric,  or  of  a  fold  of  rag  dipped  in  cold  water  and  frequently 
renewed  ;  or  of  linen  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  in  a  warm  decoction  of  pop- 
pies, whichever  the  patient  finds  most  soothing ;  for  if  the  one  does  not  sait^ 
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the  other  mast  be  tried.  Thirdly,  eliminatives ;  snch  as  a  good  dose  of  ealo* 
mel  and  eoloeynth  with  rhubarb  and  carbonate  of  potass,  so  as  to  drain  the 
blood  of  eaeoplastic  matters.  These  complete  the  preventive  measures.  Bat 
if,  notwithstanding,  inflammation  does  come  on,  then,  fourthly,  the  afflux  of 
blood  must  be  checked.  If  the  patient,  according  to  the  signs  detailed  at  p. 
60,  is  able  to  bear  it,  venesection  may  be  performed.  If  not,  from  eight  to 
twelve  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  temple,  or  cupping.  The  fourth  indi- 
cation will  also  be  assisted  by  the  use  of  saline  purges,  and  saline  draughts 
with  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic.  Fifthly,  should  the  preceding  measures 
not  check  the  disease,  or  should  bloodletting  be  considered  inapplicable,  mer- 
cury should  be  given  gently,  as  directed  for  iritis,  so  as  to  control  the  effa- 
sion,  or  cause  it  to  be  absorbed.  Lastly,  the  diet  should  be  proportioned  to 
the  patient's  strength,  but  not  too  low.  The  eyes  should  be  protected  from 
light ;  yet  without  sacrificing  good  ventilation  and  coolness.  As  the  disease 
is  disappearing,  bark  will  often  be  of  material  service. 

2.  Of  the  various  idiopathic  inflammations  of  the  eyeball,  we  will  mention 
(a)  that  most  foudroyant  attack,  which  sometimes  occurs  in  pyaemia ;  in 
which  the  eye  is  filled  with  unhealthy  lymph,  and  destroyed  wiUi  a  rapidity 
that  admits  of  scarcely  any  remedy.  See  Pyaemia,  (b)  Inflammation  of 
the  eyeball  as  a  consequence  of  contamination  of  the  blood  from  the  poison 
of  syphilis  J  is  described  under  the  head  of  syphilitic  iritis  ;  (c)  that  caused 
by  rheumatism,  common  or  gonorrhoealy  is  described  under  the  heads  of 
sclerotiiiSy  and  of  rheumatic  iritis,  {d)  Scrofulous  affections  are  spoken 
of  under  the  head  of  scrofulous  iritis,  and  corneitis ;  and  in  the  diagnosis 
of  cancer,  Sect.  18.  Strumous  ophthalmia,  commonly  so  called,  is  a  disease 
of  the  conjunctiva,  so  far  as  it  is  a  local  disease  at  all.  Lastly,  one  eye  may 
be  affected  sympathetically  by  disorganization  of  its  fellow ;  a  thing  to  be 
averted  by  removing  the  cornea  and  evacuating  the  morbid  products,  or 
extirpating  the  eye  after  the  manner  of  Bonnet.' 

SECTION  II. — INJURIES. 

I.  Wounds  of  the  eyelids  or  eyebrows  should  be  most  carefully  adjusted 
by  means  of  sutures,  introduced  with  a  very  fine  needle,  which  should  pass 
throup^h  the  cartilage,  if  divided.  The  glover's  needle,  figured  at  p.  138,  is 
the  best.  The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  irregular  cicatriza- 
tion, with  the  distortion,  and  inversion  or  eversion,  that  may  be  the  result 
of  it.  A  linen  rag  wetted  with  cold  water  should  then  be  laid  on  the  part, — 
inflammation  should  be  counteracted,  and  the  patient  be  kept  at  rest  till  the 
wounds  are  healed.  Wounds  of  the  forehead,  but  more  especially  of  the 
eyebrow,  and  of  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  even  though  the  globe  of  the  eye 
has  not  been  struck,  are  occasionally  followed  by  loss  of  vision,  owing  to 
concussion  of  the  retina,  or  effusion  of  blood  in  the  eye. 

II.  JiLows  on  the  eye  are  generally  followed  by  a  disreputable-looking 
ecchymosis,  which  is  inconvenient  enough.  But  sometimes  a  blow  on  the 
naked  eyeball,  even  when  so  slight  as  to  leave  no  trace  of  injury,  or  a  severe 
blow  on  the  temple,  causes  concussion  of  the  retina,  or  some  other  deep- 
seated  injury  to  the  eye,  dimness  or  total  loss  of  sight;  which,  when  neglected, 
may  lead  to  permanent  blindness. 

For  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  ill-consequences,  refer  to  the  section 
on  Inflammation  of  the  Eyeball  generally. 

Blood  effused  into  the  chambers  is  generally  absorbed  in  the  course  of  a 

1  S««  a  Rerios  of  oaAes  bv  Haynes  Walton,  illustrating  this  point,  Mt»d.  Times,  Feb.  18th, 
18r>4 ;  and  similar  cases  by  .Mr.  IJ.  Taylor,  ibid.  Oct.  2Hth,  ISfA.  The  aiitlior  niO!*t  8tron>;ly 
recommends  tlie  perusal  of  a  Treatise  on  Inflammations  of  the  Eyeball,  by  Arthur  Ja- 
cohf  M.  D.,  &c.,  Dublin,  lb49. 
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fortnight,  if  inflammation  be  kept  down.  If  coagulated  finnly,  it  will  take 
much  longer,  even  months. 

Bupture  of  the  eye  may  be  caused  by  a  yiolent  blow,  or  explosion.  Whether 
the  contents  of  the  globe  are  lost,  entirely  or  partially,  extreme  quietude  and 
care  should  be  taken  to  save  any  remnant  of  sight,  and  to  avert  dangerous 
inflammation. 

Dislocation  of  the  crystalline  lens  is  another  possible  result  of  a  severe 
blow.  If  driven  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  if  the  patient  is  young,  and 
if  it  gives  no  trouble,  it  may  be  left  to  nature,  especially  if  there  be  reason 
to  think  that  the  capsule  does  not  surround  it.  If,  however,  it  becomes 
irritating,  or  if  the  patient  is  above  forty,  it  should  be  removed.  If  dis- 
located into  the  posterior  chamber,  it  will  almost  certainly  produce  disor* 
ganization  of  the  eye,  if  not  removed  by  extraction ;  and  it  may  be  well  to 
bring  it  into  the  anterior  chamber  by  means  of  a  needle,  before  the  removal. 

III.  Foreign  Bodies. — When  a  patient  complains  of  a  foreign  body  in 
the  eye,  the  surgeon  should  first  examine  the  cornea ;  then  the  inside  of  the 
lower  eyelid  and  lower  part  of  the  globe,  by  everting  the  lid, 

and  telling  the  patient  to  look  up.     If  nothing  is  discovered       Fig.  190. 
there,  the  patient  should  turn  the  eye  downwards,  so  as  to 
expose  the  upper  part  of  the  globe,  and  the  surgeon  should 
turn  the  upper  eyelid  inside  out,  which  may  easily  be  done  by 
taking  the  eyelashes  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  turning 
the  lid  upwards  over  a  probe.     If  any  substance  stick  in  the 
cornea,  so  that  it  cannot  be  removed  by  a  probe,  or  silver  tooth- 
pick, or  fine  forceps,  the  point  of  a  cataract  needle  or  lancet 
should  be  carefully  passed  under  it  so  as  to  lift  it  out.     A  still 
more  effective  instrument  is  a  sort  of  delicate  scoop  or  gouge, 
introduced  by  Haynes  Walton  ;  for  foreign  bodies,  when  sharp 
and  angular,  and  particles  of  hot  iron  often  become  so  im- 
bedded in  the  cornea  that  they  must  be  scooped  out.     Perfect 
rest  to  the  eye  should  be  enjoined,  and  every  other  means  be 
taken  to  obviate  inflammation.     To  remove  particles  of  lime  or 
mortar,  the  lids  should  be  everted,  and  the  eye  be  well  syringed 
or  sponged  with  weak  vinegar  and  water,  or  with  oil,  or  with 
pure  water,  if  neither  be  at  hand.     For  injuries  with  acids  or 
alkalies,  ablution  or  syringing  with  water  is  the  readiest  remedy.     mov^iM^foreia 
We  may  observe  that  whenever  there  is  an  inflammation  of  the    partieiM  trom 
conjunctiva,  with  a  fair  probability  that  it  may  have  been    theeornea. 
caused  by  the  intrusion  of  a  foreign  body,  the  strictest  and 
most  accurate  search  should  be  made ;  because  an  eye  might  be  lost,  or  the 
patient  subjected  to  weeks  of  illness,  and  of  ineffectual  treatment,  if  it  were 
allowed  to  remain.     Whenever  a  foreign  substance  has  passed  within  the 
anterior  chamber,  if  it  can  be  seen  and  readily  seized,  it  is  better  to  extract 
it  at  once,  if  the  surgeon  possess  the  requisite  skill  and  instruments,  which 
are  those  required  for  the  extraction  of  cataract.     Mr.  Bowman  finds  a  drop 
of  castor-oil  the  most  soothing  application  in  those  very  painful  cases,  in 
which  the  epithelium  has  been  scratched  or  roughly  stripped  off  from  the 
surface  of  the  cornea.* 

IV.  Prolapse  of  the  Iris,  in  consequence  of  penetrating  wounds  of  the 
cornea,  may  be  attempted  to  be  reduced  by  closing  the  eye,  and  very  gently 
rubbing  the  lid  against  the  cornea,  so  as  to  press  on  the  prolapsed  portion, 
and  afterwards  by  exposing  it  to  a  strong  light,  so  as  to  cause  the  pupil  to 
contract.   Or  a  solution  of  atropia,  F.  198,  may  be  applied  to  the  conjunctiva, 

1  Bowman,  Lectures  on  the  Parts  concerned  in  the  Operations  on  the  Eye,  Lond« 
1&49,  p.  120. 
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and  this,  whether  a  portion  of  the  papillary  margin  be  or  be  not  prolapsed.  In 
either  case,  if  dilatation  can  be  effected,  there  may  be  a  favorable  issue.  Mr.  H. 
Walton  relates  an  instance  in  which  reduction  was  effected  by  means  of  a  probe. 
Dr.  Mackenzie  thinks  that  if  the  little  bag  of  iris  were  emptied  of  its  aqueous 
humor,  it  would  often  return  immediately  to  its  place,  and  suggests  an  attempt 
to  empty  it  by  pressure.  Unless  the  reduction  can  be  attempted  immediately 
after  the  prolapsus,  all  chance  of  returning  it  is  lost,  because  it  soon  becomes 
strangulated.  When  the  prolapsed  part  cannot  be  returned,  some  surgeons 
have  advised  that  it  be  snipped  off,  lest  it  irritate  the  eye  ;  but  in  doing  so 
there  is  likelihood  of  producing  further  protrusion.  In  some  rare  accidents, 
when  a  large  part  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  iris  hangs  out,  it  may  be  prudent 
to  remove  a  part ;  but,  generally,  the  safer  plan  is  to  let  it  remain  ;  all  that  is 
not  required  to  plug  up  the  opening  will  very  soon  be  removed  spontaneously. 
The  protruded  part,  says  Mr.  Walton,  rapidly  cicatrizes  over,  with  a  partly 
opaque,  and  partly  transparent  cicatrix.  Any  application  (such  as  the  lunar 
caustic  formerly  recommended)  interferes  with  the  natural  process. 

SECTION  ni. — ^DISEASES  OF  THE  EYELIDS. 

I.  Hordeolum,  or  sty,  is  a  small  painful  boil  at  the  edge  of  the  eyelid, 
having  most  probably  its  seat  in  a  ciliary  follicle. 

Treatment, — Poultices  or  fomentations ;  subsequently  ung.  hydr.  nitrat 
dilut.,  to  remove  any  remaining  hardness.  Aperients,  and  afterwards  tonics 
and  alteratives,  are  always  necessary,  as  the  complaint  always  arises  in  debili- 
tated constitutions. 

II.  Ophthalmia  Tarsi  is  an  inflammation  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva 
and  the  edge  of  the  eyelids,  with  disordered  secretion  of  the  Meibomian 
glands — so  that  the  eyelids  stick  together,  and  become  encrusted  with  dried 
mucus  during  sleep.  It  may  be  acute — attended  with  great  pain  and  sore- 
ness,— ^but  iu  general  it  is  chronic  and  obstinate,  and  attended  with  itching. 
It  commonly  occurs  to  weakly  persons  with  disordered  digestive  organs.  It 
may  lead  to  ulceration  of  the  eyelids,  disease  of  the  hair  follicles,  and  loss 
of  the  lashes ;  sometimes  to  thickening  and  subsequent  inversion  of  the  edge 
of  the  lids. 

Treatment. — In  the  first  place,  the  health,  which  is  always  out  of  order, 
must  be  remedied  by  aperients,  alteratives,  tonics,  change  of  air,  bathing, 
and  whatever  other  measures  may  be  suitable  for  each  particular  case. 
Whilst  there  are  much  heat  and  swelling,  the  eyes  should  be  bathed  with  an 
anodyne  collyrium,  F.  142,  and  the  edges  of  the  lids  be  smeared  with  lard  at 
bed-time  to  prevent  them  from  sticking  together.  But  so  soon  as  the  bowels 
have  been  well  cleared,  an  astringent  collyrium,  F.  140,  may  be  used  during 
the  day,  and  the  diluted  unguentum  hydrargyri  nitratis  be  applied  in  very 
small  quantity,  with  a  small  camel's-hair  brush,  to  the  edges  of  the  lids  at 
bed-time,  F.  168.  The  lashes  should  be  plucked  out  if  there  is  any  ulcera- 
tion about  their  roots.  Mr.  Walton  generally  cuts  them  off  even  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  affection,  as  this  facilitates  cure  by  enabling  the  applica- 
tions to  be  more  effectually  made. 

III.  Syphilitic  Ulcers  of  the  eyelids,  if  primary,  will  be  known  by  their 
sudden  appearance  and  rapid  progress  in  a  patient  otherwise  healthy,  and 
by  their  not  having  been  preceded  by  a  wart  or  tubercle,  like  cancerous  or 
epithelial  ulcers,  and  by  their  yielding  to  treatment.  Secondary  ulcers  will 
be  known  by  their  co))pery  color,  and  the  general  cachectic  look  of  the  patient, 
and  presence  of  secondary  symptoms  in  other  parts. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  syphilis  generally. 

IV.  Trichiasis  signifies  a  growing  inwards  of  the  eyelashes.  Some- 
times the  lashes  which  turn  in,  seem  to  constitute  a  second  or  distinct  row, 
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and  the  term  dislichiasis  has  been  applied  to  this  state.  Mr.  H.  Walton 
has  shown,  however,  that  the  appearance  of  this  supposed  independent  row 
is  a  deception,  and  depends  on  the  isolated  position  of  the  innermost  lashes 
when  inverted.  Causes. — It  seems  to  depend  on  some  changes  in  the  fibro- 
cellular  tissue  in  which  the  cilia  follicles  lie,  produced  bj  irritation.  The 
disease  is  exceedingly  common  amongst  the  lower  orders,  especially  the  Irish. 
Treaiment, — If  plucking  the  lashes  proves  ineffectual,  an  operation  must  be 
resorted  to  ;  and  three  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Walton.  One  consists  in  the 
excision  of  a  portion  of  skin  from  the  lid,  so  as  to  give  a  sufficient  outward 
tendency  to  the  whole  lid,  to  keep  the  inverted  lashes  away  from  the  globe. 
An  incision  is  made  through  the  skin  of  the  lid  close  and  parallel  to  the 
lashes.  A  second  incision  is  made  to  meet  the  extremities  of  the  first,  and 
to  include  an  elliptical  portion  of  skin  between  them,  which  is  next  dissected 
out,  and  the  edges  brought  together  by  sutures.  The  other  operation  con- 
sists in  the  extirpation  of  the  roots  and  bulbs  of  the  offending  lashes.  An 
incision  is  first  made  along  the  edge  of  the  lid  through  the  skin,  correspond- 
ing to  the  lashes  that  arc  to  be  removed.  Two  other  short  cuts  are  then 
made  at  each  end  at  right  angles,  so  as  to  form  a  small  flap,  which  is  to  be 
lifted,  and  the  bulbs  of  the  ^hairs  most  carefully  dissected  off  the  cartilage. 
The  skin  is  then  to  be  laid  down,  and  retained  by  a  stitch.  The  third  is  a 
last  resource,  and  must  be  done  only  as  an  extreme  measure,  and  when  there 
is  so  much  thickening  of  the  lid  edge,  and  so  much  irregularity  of  the  lashes, 
that  neither  of  the  others  will  suffice.  It  is  to  dissect  away  the  hair  follicles 
from  the  entire  tarsal  border. 

Y.  Entropion  has  been  attributed  to  a  variety  of  causes,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  contraction  of  the  ciliary  margin  of  the  lid,  thickening  of 
the  conjunctiva  at  the  line  of  reflection  from  the  lid  to  the  globe,  contraction 
of  the  entire  tarsal  cartilage,  and  redundancy  of  the  skin  of  the  lids.  Mr. 
Wilde  has  endeavored  to  show  that  it  is  due  to  contraction  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva lining  the  lid.  Mr.  Haynes  Walton  attributes  its  immediate  cause  to 
the  unnatural  action  of  that  portion  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle, 
which  covers  the  edges  of  the  tarsal  cartilage,  and  which  he  states  to  be 
thicker,  and  more  marked,  than  any  other  portion  of  the  muscle  that  is  on 
the  cartilage. 

Mr.  Wilde  shows  that  the  operations  usually  undertaken  for  the  removal 
of  entropion,  such  as  the  division  of  the  tarsal  cartilage  perpendicularly  at 
each  angle,  and  suspending  the  lid  after  Crampton's  method,  under  the  idea 
of  the  contraction  either  of  its  edge  or  body ;  or  the  removal  of  any  portion 
of  the  conjunctiva ;  or  the  cutting  off  the  so-called  redundant  skin— -do  not 
answer ;  and  recommends  the  plan  of  cutting  off  the  cilia,  leaving,  however, 
the  cartilage  entire. 

Among  the  other  proofs  that  Mr.  Walton  adduces,  of  the  power  of  the 
ciliary  portion  of  the  orbicularis  muscle  to  act  in  the  manner  he  describes,  , 
is  the  fact,  that  a  colleague  of  his  can  invert  his  lids  by  the  influence  of  the 
will  alone.  He  proposes,  therefore,  the  removal  of  the  ciliary  portion  of 
the  muscle  so  as  to  destroy  the  inverting  power,  and  the  removal  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  skin  of  the  lid  to  overcome  whatever  contraction  the  tarsus  may 
have  acquired.  Simple  division  of  the  lid  by  a  central  slit  has  been  recom- 
mended, and  is  adopted  by  some  surgeons ;  and  Mr.  Walton  says  that  this 
operation,  by  destroying  the  perverted  action  of  the  orbicularis,  may  in  some 
instances  answer,  i.  e.,  where  the  tarsus  has  not  acquired  any  permanent  curve, 
but  in  the  great  majority  it  will  not,  it  being  necessary  in  addition  to  remove 
a  bit  of  the  skin  of  the  lid  also. 

An  incision  is  made  along  the  edge  of  the  tarsus,  and  close  to  its  cuti- 
cular  margin,  from  one  angle  of  the  lid  to  the  other ;  and  a  second  nearly 
parallel  to  it,  about  three  lines  distant,  and  joining  it  at  its  extremities*^  tV^K^ 
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kuifi!  Ijeitjg  carried  dntm  to  the 
cartiluge,  tliruugh  both  skin  and 
muscle.  Then  one  coruer  of  this 
lltip  bciog  raised  by  forceps,  it  is 
dissected  clean  off  the  cortilage, 
and  the  edgesof  the  wouud  brought 
together  by  sutures.' 

VI.  EcTHOPioN.  or  pTeraion  of 
the  eyelid,  may  be  caused.  1.  By 
a  thickeninit  of  the  lonjuniiiva, 
owifjg  to  lung -continued  iuflam- 
matiun.  The  weak  uiig.  hydr. 
niiric.  oxyd..  or  lotion  ofiirg.  uit. 
(gr.  ii  ad  Ji),  may  be  tried  first, 
in  order  tu  bring  the  conjunctiva 
into  a  heullhy  state  ■,  but  if  they 


Fig.  193. 


do  nut  succeed,  a  portion  of  the 
thickened  conjunctiva  must  be  re- 
moved byacareful  dissection  along 
the  edge  of  the  lid;  so  thai  the 
parts  may  be  braced  up  by  the 
contraction  tiiat  cn.iues :  aud  it 
may  be  necessary  beoide.t  to  cut  oat 
a  triangular  sb'p  from  the  tarsus. 
In  the  aged,  tliu  eyelid  falls  down 
from  paralysis,  and  the  exposed 
conjunctiva  becomes  thickened. 
2.  it  may  he  caused  by  a  vxvatrix 
on  the  rheek, — tl)at  resulting  from 
a  burn,  for  instance.  But  by  far  the 
most  common  cause  is  the  cicatri- 

I  Vide  WiMu  ou  Gntrnplon  »nd  Trt- 
rhiiuis,  Dublin  ioarn.  UeA.  Se.,  Manli, 
1»<44 :  Hi.vn<4  Wilinn,  Operxlirt  0|>li- 
tliiltnie  Saruurv,  Loud.  1S63,  p.  U7. 
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zation  resulting  from  the  healing  of  abscesses  at  the  edge  of  the  orbit. 
Various  operations  have  been  suggested  aud  practised  for  its  removal,  one 
of  which  consists  of  the  removal  of  the  cicatrix,  and  the  subsequent  trans- 
plantation of  a  portion  of  skin  from  the  temple  or  the  cheek,  after  the 
manner  described  in  the  observation  on  lost  noses.  It  is  a  simpler  and 
better  plan  to  transpose  the  skin,  as  Mr.  Walton  calls  it, — that  is,  to  sepa- 
rate it  freely  to  a  considerable  extent  around,  draw  it  to  the  position  required, 
and  retain  it  by  sutures.  It  may  also  be  necessary  to  remove  a  wedge- 
shaped  portion  of  the  tarsal  cartilage. 

YII.  Laoophthalmob  (hare  eye)  signifits  an  inability  to  close  the  palpe- 
brffi.  Sometimes  it  arises  from  the  contraction  of  cicatrices,  and  requires 
the  same  treatment  as  ectropion,  when  arising  from  the  same  cause.  But  it 
sometimes  depends  upon  inaction  of  the  orbicularis  muscle,  through  palsy 
of  the  portio-dura ;  so  that  the  levator  palpebrse  being  unopposed,  keeps 
the  eye  open.  This  may  be  caused  by  exposure  to  cold — on  the  outside  of 
a  coach,  for  instance :  in  which  case  it  is  attended  with  numbness  of  the 
cheek,  and  generally  subsides  in  a  few  days  with  aperients,  nursing,  and  per- 
haps a  blister  behind  the  ear.  But  it  may  be  caused  by  a  tumor  in  the  course 
of  the  nerve ;  by  disease  of  the  part  of  the  temporal  bone  through  which  it 
passes  ;  or  by  congestion  within  the  head,  like  the  following  disease  : — 

YIII.  Ptosis  signifies  a  falling  of  the  upper  eyelid  from  palsy  of  the 
third  nerve.  Sometimes  it  is  attended  with  headache,  giddiness,  and  other 
signs  of  congestion  in  the  head,  which  should  be  treated  by  bleeding,  pur- 
gatives, and  blisters.  Sometimes  it  arises  from  debility,  and  may  be  removed 
by  tonics.  Sometimes  it  is  an  accompaniment  of  that  form  of  amaurosis 
which  arises  from  organic  cerebral  disease ;  and  is  attended  with  dimness  of 
sight,  a  sluggish  dilated  pupil,  and  more  or  less  strabismus ;  the  eye  being 
turned  outwards  and  downwards  because  the  external  rectus  and  superior 
oblique  are  the  only  muscles  unparalyzed.  If  it  occurs  without  any  assign- 
able cause,  and  persists,  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  every  measure 
calculated  to  improve  the  health,  a  portion  of  skin  must  be  taken  out  from 
the  eyelid,  so  that  the  lid  may  be  brought  under  the  influence  or  action  of 
the  occipito-frontalis  muscle,  and  be  elevated  by  it.  This  must  not  be  done, 
however,  if,  as  Mr.  Walton  remarks,  double  vision  should  be  caused  by  the 
eye  being  thus  brought  into  use.  This  author  says  further,  that  the  portion 
of  skin  to  be  removed  must  be  taken  near  the  eyebrow,  else  the  lid  may  be 
everted,  and  should  be  dissected  neatly  out  with  a  scalpel,  so  that  there  may 
be  no  scar. 

[^Ptosis  signifies  falling  of  the  upper  eyelid /rom  any  cause  whatever.  In 
addition  to  that  of  palsy  of  the  third  nerve,  which  of  course  acts  by  pro- 
ducing paralysis  of  the  levator  palpebrce,  the  only  cause  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Druitt,  should  be  added  congenital  absence  and  wounds  of  that  muscle,  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  upper  lid,  and  also  disappearance  of 
the  cellular  adipose  tissue  and  elongation  of  the  skin,  as  is  witnessed  in  aged 
persons.  The  treatment  of  the  case  will  of  course  consist  in  removing  the 
cause ;  if  the  lid  be  too  long  it  will  be  made  shorter,  if  too  heavy  it  will  be 
made  lighter,  and  if  the  muscle  be  feeble,  the  surgeon  will  endeavor  to  in- 
crease its  force.] 

IX.  Ancyloblepharon. — Union  of  the  edges  of  the  lids,  when  complete 
and  congenital  (which  is  very  rare),  may  be  removed  by  an  incision ;  when 
partial  and  consisting  of  a  junction  of  the  lids  near  one  angle,  which  is 
sometimes  caused  by  cicatrizing  ulcers,  it  is  incurable. 

X.  Symblephabon  signifies  a  union  of  the  lid  to  the  globe,  following 
some  accident  that  has  caused  ulceration  of  both — ^the  introduction  of  lime, 
for  instance.  It  is  irremediable,  if  the  adhering  surfaces  are  extensive. 
Very  slight  adhesions  (freena)  may  be  divided  ;  but  the  raw  surfaces  at^  Vi^ 
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apt  to  adhere  again.  To  prevent  this,  Mr.  Walton  divides  the  band  verti- 
cally through  its  entire  thickness,  and  brings  the  edges  of  each  side  severally 
together  by  satures. 

XI.  Tumors  of  the  lids  may  be  of  many  varieties.  Warts,  enlarged 
cutaneous  follicles,  and  vascular  tumors,  or  na^viy  are  to  be  treated  the  same 
here  as  elsewhere.  Cysts  of  hydatids  (p.  168)  may  grow  beneath  the  loose 
fold  of  conjunctiva  which  passes  from  the  inside  of  the  eyelid  to  the  surface 
of  the  eyeball.  If  that  fold  be  divided  longitudinally,  the  hydatid  will 
escape,  or  may  be  extracted  by  a  hook  or  forceps.  There  is  one  small  tumor 
found  here,  and  called,  par  excellence^  the  tarsal  tumor,  the  true  nature  of 
which  the  writer  has  examined,  in  concert  with  Mr.  H.  Walton.  It  consists 
of  one  of  the  acini  of  the  Meibomian  follicles,  filled  by  thick  sebaceous  mat- 
ter. If  it  projects  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  lid,  it  is  readily  recognized 
as  a  small  darkish  speck,  which  may  ulcerate  and  discharge  its  contents. 
If  it  chance  to  project  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  so-called  tarsal  cartilage 
(for  it  must  be  observed  that  the  Meibomian  follicles  are  not,  as  is  usually 
said,  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  cartilage,  but  are  contained  within  its  very 
substance),  then  the  obstructed  follicle,  having  no  means  of  emptying  itself, 
forms  a  small  tumor,  which  increases  by  the  addition  of  fibro-plastic  matter 
to  its  exterior.  Such  tumors  may  be  felt  under  the  skin  and  orbicularis, 
attached  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  tarsal  cartilage.  On  everting  the  lid,  a 
slight  depression  is  noticed  within.  A  sufficiently  free  puncture  should  be 
made  from  within  the  lid,  the  cyst  broken  up  with  a  probe,  and  the  sebaceous 
and  epithelial  contents  be  evacuated. 

[The  instrument  invented  by  Desmarres  will  be  found  very  useful  in  re- 
moving tumors  from  the  eyelid  as  it  has  the  double  advantage  of  fixing  the 
lid  and  of  preventing  the  flow  of  blood  which  often  interferes  greatly  with 
the  operation.     It  consists  of  a  forceps,  one  blade  of  which  ends  in  an  oval- 
Fig.  195. 


Desmarres'  instrument  for  removing  tamom  of  the  eyelids. 

shaped  fiat  plate,  and  the  other  in  a  ring ;  a  screw  is  adjusted  to  the  instm- 
ment,  by  which  the  ring  can  be  made  to  press  down  upon  the  plate.  In 
using  the  instrument,  the  fiat  plate  is  introduced  under  the  eyelid,  or  as 
much  of  it  as  is  deemed  necessary,  the  skin  being  carefully  stretched,  and 
then  by  means  of  the  screw  the  ring  is  made  to  exercise  sufficient  compres- 
sion around  the  tumor  to  prevent  the  blood  from  reaching  the  parts  into 
which  the  incisions  are  to  be  made.] 

XII.  Pediculi. — These  loathsome  insects  sometimes  lodge  about  the 
roots  of  the  eyelashes,  and  produce  an  obstinate  itching.  They  are  easily 
killed  by  any  mercurial  preparation ;  but  the  surgeon  ought  to  be  aware  of 
their  existence,  as  they  might  be  mistaken  for  crusts  of  dried  mucus. 

•  SECTION  IV. — DISEASES  OP  THE  LACHRYMAL  APPARATUS. 

I.  The  Lachrymal  Gland  is  occasionally  subject  to  acute  and  chronic 
inflammation — the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  which  will  be  obvious. 

II.  Xerophthalmia  signifies  a  dryness  of  the  eye  from  deficiency  of  the 
tears,  or  rather  of  the  mucous  secretion  of  the  conjunctiva.     It  may  be  pal- 
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Hated  by  the  occasional  application  of  glycerine,  or  of  a  tepid  lotion  of  in- 
fusion of  qaince-seed,  by  means  of  an  eye-cup.  Mr.  Taylor  has  succeeded 
in  two  instances  in  restoring  useful  vision  by  keeping  the  cornea  constantly 
moist  with  glycerine.' 

III.  Epiphora  signifies  a  redundancy  or  over-secretion  of  tears,  so  that 
they  run  over  the  cheeks.  It  should  be  distinguished  from  the  stillicidium 
lachrymarumj  or  overflow  of  tears,  in  consequence  of  an  obstruction  in  the 
channels  that  convey  them  to  the  nose.  It  may  depend  on  general  irritability 
of  the  eye,  and  is  not  unfrequent  in  scrofulous  children.  When  arising  from 
this  cause  it  should  be  treated  by  aperients  and  alteratives,  with  tonics  and 
antacids  (F.  38, 10, 11,  20,  t6,  77).  An  emetic  may  be  given  if  the  stomach 
is  foul.  The  same  local  applications  may  be  used  as  are  prescribed  for  scro- 
fulous ophthalmia.  Search  should  be  made  for  foreign  bodies  or  inverted 
eyelashes. 

IV.  Closure  op  the  Puncta  Lachrtmalia  may  be  congenital,  in  which 
case  it  is  quite  incurable,  or  it  may  be  a  consequence  of  inflammation  of  the 
lachrymal  sac  and  its  appendages.  Of  course  it  produces  a  atillicidium  loch- 
rymarum.  When  a  consequence  of  inflammation,  it  is  only  temporary,  and 
passes  off  as  soon  as  the  inflammation  subsides,  to  which  the  treatment  should 
be  directed.  Actual  closure  of  both  puncta,  except  from  the  cicatrization  of 
a  wound,  scarcely  ever  takes  place,  and  the  loss  of  only  one  does  not  matter 
much  if  there  be  no  accompanying  inflammatory  affection,  and  the  eyelids  are 
not  displaced.  The  treatment  to  be  adopted  when  both  are  obliterated,  and 
the  canalicnli  are  not  destroyed,  is,  according  to  Mr.  Bowman,'  to  cut  across 
one  of  them  close  to  the  obstruction,  and  then  slit  up  the  canal  on  a  probe. 
When  an  orifice  cannot  be  so  formed,  he  recommends  opening  the  sac  below 
the  tendo  oculi,  and  slitting  up  the  canal  near  the  obstruction  on  a  probe 
run  into  it  from  the  sac.  For  this  to  be  successful,  the  obstruction  should 
be  sufficiently  far  from  the  sac  to  allow  of  the  canal  being  slit  up  in 
the  interval  through  the  conjunctiva.  When  this  cannot  be  effected,  there 
should  be  made  an  opening  between  the  sac  and  the  inner  comer  of  the  eye, 
and  a  fistulous  aperture  be  established  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body. 
To  ascertain  whether  there  is  actual  stoppage  in  the  passage,  AnePs  gold 
probes  may  be  used.  Bowman  has  also  shown  that  every  divergence  of  the 
lower  punctum  from  slight  eversion  of  the  eyelid,  the  result  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  conjunctiva,  or  disease  of  the  skin  of  the  lid,  may  produce 
Millicidium.  To  remedy  this  condition,  he  slits  up  the  canal  from  the  punc- 
tum, till  the  incision  reaches  that  part  of  the  mucous  surface  on  which  the 
tears  collect  or  against  which  they  rest. 

V.  Obstruction  op  the  Nasal  Duct  is  most  probably  a  consequence 
of  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  that  lines  it,  and  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Walton,  a  scrofulous  affection  not  uncommon  in  delicate  young  persons.  The 
patient  complains  of  weakness  of  one  eye,  which  is  perpetually  watering  ; 
and  of  dryness  of  the  corresponding  nostril.  The  lachrymal  sac  distended 
with  tears  forms  a  small  tumor  by  the  side  of  the  nose,  from  which  tears  and 
mucus  can  be  squeezed  upwards  through  the  puncta,  or  downwards  into  the 
nose,  if  the  obstruction  be  not  quite  complete.  A  case  is  related  of  com- 
plete obliteration  of  the  bony  canal  of  the  nasal  duct  by  bony  deposit,  in 
which  a  permanent  opening  was  established  from  the  eye  to  the  nose.'    Mr. 

1  See  his  excellent  paper  on  this  disease  in  the  Edin.  Med.  and  Snrg.  Jonrn.,  No.  19S, 
new  series. 

'  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xzziv. 

>  H.  Walton,  Med.  Times,  May  1846.  A  case  is  related  in  Forhes's  Rev.  xii.  641,  of 
congenital  absence  of  the  nasal  duct,  in  which  M.  Tdrard  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
coinmanication  with  the  nose. 


8Sfi  FISTULA    I.ACQBTMALIB. 

WaltoD  has  latelv  met  with  a  similar  case  in  the  person  of  a  medical  man. 

ObstmctioD  mostly  leads  to 
TI.  CuooNic  I.VFLAHMATiON  OF  THE  Lachbtmal  Sac — tenderaegfl  of 

the  SBC,  perhaps  redness  of  the  superjacent  skin  ;  irritability  and  constant 
tendencj  to  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva, 
Fig-  ISC-  with  mncons  or  pnruleut  discharge.     There 

is  often  great  variation  in  the  symptoms  in 
the  same  case,  especially  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year  ;  for  there  may  be  great  Entering 
in  winter,  and  scarcely  any  inconvenience  in 


VII.  AccTX  Inflammation  of  the  sac  is 
known  by  great  redness,  swelling,  pain,  and 
tenderness,  at  the  side  of  the  nose,  implicat' 
ing  the  eye,  and  attended  with  fever  and 
headache.  If  it  be  not  eouu  relieved  tiie  sac 
will  tiuppnrate  and  burst. 

YIII.  FiBTUi^  Lacbbvmalib  signifies  an 
ngly  fistulous  aperture  at  the  inner  comer  of 
the  eye,  commnnicaling  with  the  lachrymal 
nrluiDk.  ■  ^c.     It  is  the  ordinary  consequence  of  the 

three  preceding  affections,  if  unrelieved,  and 
may  be  said  to  hare  five  stages.  First,  it  begins  with  obstruction  of  the 
nagal  duel ;  the  most  prominent  symptom  of  wliich  is  a  perpetual  watering 
of  the  eye.  Secondly,  this  is  followed  by  injiainmation  ;  which,  thirdly, 
gives  rise  to  ab»ceaa  ;  and  this,  fourthly,  by  its  bursting,  causes  the  figtulovt 
aperture  from  which  the  name  of  the  affection  is  derived  ;  whilst,  fifthly,  in 
old  neglected  cases,  the  lachrymal  or  superior  maxillary  bone  may  become 
cariotis  ;  but  this  is  not  very  common.  The  fistulous  aperture  is  generally 
crowded  with  fungous  granulations,  and  the  skin  around  is  red  aud  thick- 
ened, friim  the  perpetual  irritation  of  the  tears  that  escape  from  it.  Some- 
limes  there  is  considerable  loss  of  skin. 

Treatment. — Acute  inflammation  of  the  sac  must  he  treated  by  leeches, 
pnrgatires.  and  cold  lotions  or  poultices.  If  the  pain  increase  in  severity, 
and  become  throbbing,  the  sac  should  be  opened  in  the  manner  to  be  pre- 
sently described. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  sac  should  be  treated  by  an  occasional  leech  -, 
by  steaming  the  nose  so  as  to  soothe  and  Itriiig  the  whole  track  uf  mucous 
membrane  into  a  healthier  8tate,  and  by  the  strictest  attention  to  the  general 
health,  and  especially  to  the  functions  of  the  skin  and  of  the  digestive  organs. 
When  the  sac  becomes  distended,  the  patient  should  endeavor  to  press  its 
contents  down  into  the  nose ;  and  he  should  also  frequenlly  draw  in  his 
breath  strongly  whilst  his  mouth  and  nostrils  are  closed,  so  as  to  draw  the 
tears  down  the  duct  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  The  secretions- of 
the  eyelids  should  l)e  corrected  with  citrine  ointment  (F.  168),  and  a  fe»- 
drops  of  some  astrlnjicnt  collyrium  (F.  140)  should  be  put  twice  a  day  into 
the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  so  as  to  be  absorbed  by  the  puucta,  and  carried 
into  the  sac.  Uy  these  means  the  thickening  of  the  duct  may  perhaps  be 
removed,  or,  at  all  events,  the  patient  may  go  on  pretty  comfortably. 

Treatment  by  thf  ftylc— Hut  if  the  retention  of  the  tears  in  the  sac 
causes  a  constant  irritability  of  the  eye,  or  if  there  is  a  fistalons  orifice 
between  the  sac  and  the  cheek,  measures  should  be  adopted  to  restore  the 
otutructed  duct.  If  there  is  no  aperture,  the  sac  should  be  opened  ju.'^t 
below  the  lendo  oculi,  which,  in  a  healthy  condition,  may  be  found  by 
gently  drawing  tlie  eyelids  outwards,  when  it  is  seen  as  a  small  rounded 
cord,  passing  inwards  from  the  inner  cauthus  of  the  eye.     But  this  gaide  is 
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scarcely  available  when  there  is  swelling  and  inflammation  at  the  comer 
of  the  eye  ;  then  the  operator  mast  trust  to  his  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and 
to  his  surgical  tact.  Mr.  Walton  says  that  the  correct  place 
for  the  puncture  corresponds  to  a  spot  a  little  below,  and  in-  Fig.  197. 
temal  to,  the  lower  punctum.  The  escape  of  tears  and  mucus 
shows  when  the  sac  is  opened.  Then  a  style  shonld  be  intro- 
duced, i,  e.,  a  silver  or  a  silver-gilt  probe,  about  an  inch  or  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  long,  with  a  head  like  a  nail,  with  blunt 
edges,  which  lies  on  the  cheek,  where  it  passes  unnoticed  like  a 
black  patch. ^  It  should  be  pushed  downwards,  but  a  little 
backwards  and  inwards  through  the  duct  into  the  nose.  It 
will  be  known  to  have  reached  the  nose  by  the  escape  of  a  little 
blood.  The  constant  presence  of  this  instrument  causes  the 
duct  to  dilate,  so  that  the  tears  flow  by  its  side.  It  shonld  be 
occasionally  cleaned,  and  then  be  replaced ;  and  it  causes  so 
much  comfort,  and  the  duct  is  so  likely  to  close,  if  it  be  left  stjieforiMh- 
oflf  (in  neglected  cases  in  which  the  mucous  membrane  has  rym»i  uttuia. 
been  destroyed),  that  it  generally  is  worn  for  life.  In  less  severe 
cases  it  may  effect  a  cure  after  being  worn  a  few  months.  When  the  parts 
about  the  comer  of  the  eye  become  healthier,  the  head  of  the  style  may  be 
reduced  in  size.  The  above  is  the  plan  of  treatment  which  the  author  has 
generally  seen  adopted  ;  and  the  results  have  been  on  the  whole  satisfactory ; 
but  it  follows  of  necessity  that  in  so  common  a  complaint  many  other  plans 
of  treatment  are  followed  by  different  surgeons.  Short  pieces  of  catgut 
bougie,  or  silver  tubes,  are  sometimes  employed  instead  of  the  style.  Some- 
times attempts  are  made  to  restore  the  nasal  duct  to  its  proper  calibre  by 
introducing  instruments  from  below ;  either  a  common  silver  probe,  with  its 
blunt  end  bent  at  a  right  angle,  or  else  a  steel  probe  made  for  the  purpose ; 
whichever  is  employed,  should  be  passed  along  the  inferior  meatus  of  the 
nostril  till  its  point  is  under  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  inferior  turbinated 
bone,  and  then  by  manipulation  it  may  pass  into  the  duct ;  yet  with  the 
greatest  care,  this  proceeding  may  inflict  injury,  and  sometimes  cause  violent 
hemorrhage.  Bowman  has  suggested  a  plan  of  slitting  up  the  canaliculus, 
and  passing  probes  of  different  sizes  through  the  enlarged  aperture  into  the 
obstructed  duct,  thus  catheterizing,  as  it  were,  the  channel. 

IX.  The  Lachrymal  Gland  is  very  rarely  the  seat  of  disease,  and  the 
author  is  not  aware  of  any  accurate  dissections  or  microscopical  exami- 
nations :  moreover,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  other  tumors  in  the  outer  part 
of  the  orbit  have  been  mistaken  for  enlargements  of  this  gland  ;  and  that  a 
healthy  gland  has  been  occasionally  removed  unintentionally  with  such  a 
tumor.  Pain,  preternatural  flow  of  tears,  and  a  lobulated  tumor  under  the 
outer  part  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  are  the  symptoms ;  careful  extirpation 
the  remedy.  See  Section  xviiL  Sometimes  this  gland  is  extirpated,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  flow  of  tears,  in  cases  in  which  the  eye  has  been  lost, 
and  the  puncta  closed  by  burns  or  other  injuries,  so  that  the  tears  are  inces« 
santly  dribbling  on  the  cheek.  An  incision  must  be  made  for  this  purpose 
along  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  through  skin,  orbicularis,  and  fascia,  when  the 
gland  will  be  exposed,  and  both  portions  of  it  must  be  removed  ;  for  it  must 
be  recollected  that  it  has  two  lobes,  and  that  if  either  of  these  is  left,  the 
purpose  of  the  operator  is  defeated 

'  Mr.  Walton  covers  the  head  of  tlie  style  with  a  drop  of  black  sealing-wax,  meltel 
on  smoothly :  this  is  better  than  black  paint,  though  it  will  require  renewal  occasionally. 
He  finds  that  a  style  with  a  round  head,  a  little  bent  at  the  upper  end,  sits  better,  and 
irritates  less  ;  for  when  the  head  of  it  is  merely  bevelled  0%  the  lower  part  of  its  oir< 
camference  still  rests  on  the  skin  and  ulcerates  it. 

23 
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SECTION  y. — DISEASES  OF  THE  CONJUNCTIVA. 

I.  Common  Acute  Ophthalmia  consists  of  inflammation  of  the  con- 
janctiva.  Symptoms. — Smarting,  heat,  stiffness,  and  dryness  of  the  eye, 
with  a  feeling  as  if  dust  had  got  into  it ;  the  conjunctiva  of  a  bright  scarlet 
redness ;  the  redness  superficial,  so  that  the  enlarged  vessels  can  be  moved 
by  pulling  the  eyelids ;  slight  intolerance  of  light  and  Jlow  of  tears  on 
exposure  of  the  eye,  and  more  or  less  headache  and  fever.  Causes. — Slight 
local  irritation,  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  or  cold  and  damp. 

II.  Catarrhal  Ophthalmia  is  a  variety  of  this  inflammation  caused  by 
cold  and  damp,  and  attended  with  a  thin  purulent  discharge,  which  in  severe 
cases  becomes  thick,  and  doubtless  contagious. 

Treatment. — A  dose  of  calomel  followed  by  black  draught,  and  preceded 
by  an  emetic  if  the  stomach  is  very  foul ;  the  eye  to  be  frequently  bathed 
with  poppy  decoction,  or  the  weaker  forms  of  F.  140,  lukewarm  or  cold, 
according  to  the  patient's  choice ;  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  to  be  smeared  at 
night  with  fresh  lard,  and  with  weak  ung.  hydr.  nit  ox.  after  the  first  day 
or  two ;  a  green  shade  to  be  worn  over  both  eyes,  whilst  there  is  much  intole- 
ranee  of  light ;  but  the  patient  not  to  be  confined  to  the  house  too  long, 
unless  the  case  is  very  severe,  or  the  weather  bad.  In  the  catarrhal  variety, 
a  large  drop  of  solution  of  arg.  nit.  (gr.  1.  ad  Ji.)  may  be  put  into  the  eye 
twice  or  thrice  a  day.  If  there  is  much  pairif  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the 
temples ;  and  if  the  patient  is  plethoric,  and  there  is  much  headache  and 
fever,  bleeding  and  calomel  in  repeated  doses  may  be  required.  But  it  is 
a  great  mistake  to  treat  common  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  when  it 
occurs  in  delicate  subjects,  by  lowering  measures.  After  the  bowels  are 
cleared,  a  good  diet,  and  exposure  to  moderate  light  and  cool  air,  and  an 
astringent  lotion,  will  do  more  good  than  black  draughts,  leeches,  and  green 
shades. 

III.  Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Conjunctiva  may  be  a  sequel  of 
the  acute ;  or  may  be  caused  by  some  local  irritation,  such  as  inverted  eye- 
lashes ;  or  by  some  derangement  of  the  health. 

Treatm£nt. — 1.  All  local  sources  of  irritation  should  be  removed.  2. 
The  general  health  should  be  amended,  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for 
chronic  inflammation  generally.  (Vide  p.  63.)  3.  The  distended  capil- 
laries must  be  unloaded  by  occasional  leechings,  and  be  excited  to  contract 
by  stimulants  and  astringents,  such  as  the  various  collyria  in  F.  140,  &c., 
which  should  be  used  with  an  eye-cup  ;  or  the  vinum  opii  (which  Mr.  Walton 
dilutes  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water),  and  of  which  a  few  drops  may  be 
put  into  the  eye  daily.  The  edges  of  the  eyelids  should  be  smeared  every 
night  with  weak  ung.  hydr.  nit. ;  and  blisters  should  be  applied  behind  the 
ears,  if  the  case  is  obstinate. 

IV.  Purulent  Ophthalmia,  or  purulent  conjunciiuitis,  is  a  very  violent 
form  of  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  is  attended  with  a  thick  puru- 
lent discharge,  which  supervenes  in  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours 
after  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  There  are  three  varieties  of  it : — 
1,  the  purulent  ophthalmia  of  children ;  2,  the  common  purulent  ophthal- 
mia of  adults ;  and  3,  the  gonorrhceal  ophthalmia. 

The  Purulent  Ophthalmia  of  Children,  or  ophthalmia  neonatorum, 
always  begins  to  appear  a  few  days  after  birth ;  generally  on  the  third  day. 

Symptoms. — At  first  the  edges  of  the  lids  appear  red,  and  glued  tog^^er ; 
their  internal  surface  is  red  and  villous,  and  the  eye  is  kept  closed.  Then 
the  conjunctiva  of  the  globe  becomes  intensely  scarlet  and  much  swelled,  often 
so  much  so  as  to  cause  eversion  of  the  lids ;  it  secretes  a  thick  purulent 
discharge,  and  the  child  is  very  restless  and  feverish.     If  neglected,  this 
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disease  may  occasion  opacity  or  ulceration,  or  perhaps  sloughing  of  the 
cornea ;  bat  it  generally  yields  to  early  and  proper  treatment.  Tet  some- 
times the  interior  of  the  eye  is  very  mnch  damaged,  and  the  retina  is  left 
yery  feeble. 

Causes. — In  most  instances  in  which  the  author  has  seen  this  disease,  the 
mother  has  complained  of  some  amount  of  discharge  during  her  pregnancy. 
In  some  well-marked  cases  the  husband  has  also  had  gleet ;  therefore  it  is 
not  unfair  to  infer  that  this  ophthalmia  is  caused  by  the  contact  of  vaginal 
secretion  during  birth.  Possibly  irritation  of  the  eyes  from  neglect  of  clean- 
liness may  be  a  cause  in  other  cases. 

Treatment. — This  disease,  if  submitted  to  early  treatment,  is  easily  cured 
by  great  attention  to  cleanliness,  and  by  incessantly  washing  away  the  dis- 
charge with  some  mild  astringent  lotion.  Either  of  the  weak  collyria  (F. 
117)  will  answer;  and  a  large  drop  of  a  solution  of  one  grain  of  nitrate  of 
silver  to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water  may  likewise  be  put  between  the  lids 
once  a  day  with  a  camel's-hair  pencil.  The  practice  pursued  at  the  Cen- 
tral London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  is  to  wipe  away  from  the  eye  with  a 
soft  rag  and  warm  water  as  much  discharge  as  possible,  then  to  apply  with 
a  syringe  a  lotion  of  four  grains  of  alum  to  an  ounce  of  water ;  after  that, 
the  edges  of  the  lids  are  smeared  with  lard  to  prevent  them  from  sticking 
together,  and  these  proceedings  are  repeated  every  half-hour.  Neither  blis- 
tering nor  leeching  is  resorted  to.  When  the  discharge  is  on  the  wane,  the 
lids  may  be  smeared  at  night  with  weak  citrine  ointment.  The  eye  should 
be  opened  with  very  great  delicacy  by  resting  the  fingers  on  the  edges  of  the 
orbit,  and  then  drawing  open  the  lids  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  any  pressure 
on  the  eyeball ;  because  if  the  cornea  is  beginning  to  suppurate,  it  might 
easily  be  burst,  and  the  lens  be  squeezed  out.  The  bowels  should  be  cleared 
with  a  grain  of  calomel  or  gray  powder,  followed  by  a  little  castor-oil  or 
rhubarb.  If  the  disease  has  been  neglected,  and  there  is  great  tumefaction, 
a  leech  may  be  applied  to  the  temple,  and  half  a  grain  of  calomel  be  given 
every  eight  hours,  for  three  or  four  doses.  If  the  insides  of  the  lids  become 
thickened,  a  condition  called  granular  conjunctiva^  which  never  happens 
unless  too  strong  a  lotion  has  been  used,  the  proper  plan  is  to  leave  the  in- 
jured eye  alone,  and  to  lay  a  few  threads  of  cotton,  spread  with  blistering 
plaster  between  the  external  ear  and  the  head,  so  as  to  create  a  discharge. 
If  the  cornea  ulcerate  or  slough,  or  if  the  discharge  be  obstinate,  tonics  are 
required  (quin.  sulph.  gr.  ss. — vel  ext.  cinchon.  gr.  iiL  ex  lacte),  and  the 
astringent  collyria  should  be  persevered  with. 

V.  Purulent  Ophthalmia  in  Adults  {Contagious  or  Egyptian  Oph- 
thalmia). Symptoms. — The  disease  begins  with  stiffness,  itching,  and 
watering  of  the  eye,  with  a  sense  of  dust  in  it,  and  slight  swelling  of  the 
lids,  which  stick  together  during  sleep ;  and  on  examination  of  their  internal 
surface,  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  is  found  to  be  intensely  red,  thick,  and 
villous,  like  a  fcetal  stomach  injected.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  con- 
junctiva covering  the  globe  becomes  also  intensely  red,  swollen,  and  villous, 
and  discharges  a  copious  secretion  of  pus.  The  swelling  of  the  ocular  con- 
junctiva is  called  chemosis.  It  is  produced  by  effusion  of  serum  and  lymph 
into  the  cellular  tissue  which  connects  the  conjunctiva  to  the  sclerotic;  and 
it  elevates  the  conjunctiva  into  a  kind  of  roll  around  the  margin  of  the  cor- 
nea, which  sometimes  overlaps  it  entirely.  These  symptoms  are  accompanied 
with  severe  burning  pain,  extending  to  the  cheek  and  temple,  and  great 
headache,  fever,  and  prostration ;  the  palpebrsB  also  are  swollen,  tense,  and 
shining,  so  that  the  patient  cannot  open  the  eye. 

Consequences. — This  affection  may  lead  to  ulceration  or  sloughing  of  the 
cornea ;  and  very  commonly  to  some  impairment  of  vision,  from  extension 
of  inflammation  to  the  internal  parts  of  the  globe. 
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Causes. — It  may  be  produced  bj  severe  local  irritation,  as  the  introduc* 
tion  of  lime,  for  instance,  or  a  blow.  It  is  endemic  in  Egypt,  owing  to  the 
glaring  sunshine  and  the  particles  of  sand  with  which  the  air  is  loaded.  It 
may  also  be  produced  by  the  close  damp  atmosphere,  saturated  with  animal 
vapour  that  results  from  crowding  many  persons  together  in  a  confined  space, 
and  from  the  neglect  of  cleanliness  and  ventilation ;  hence,  its  prevalence 
amongst  the  military  in  barracks ;  in  schools ;  and  on  board  ship — especially 
amongst  the  wretched  inmates  of  slave-ships.  But  when  once  produced,  by 
any  cause  whatever,  it  is  most  probably  both  contagious  and  infectious  ;  that 
is,  capable  of  being  propagated  both  by  contact  with  the  purulent  secretion, 
and  by  exposure  to  its  vapor,  if  many  persons  affected  with  the  disease  are 
crowded  together. 

YI.  GoNORRHCBAL  OPHTHALMIA  is  the  most  violcut  form  of  purulent  con- 
junctivitis. The  sijmptoms  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  the  last 
species ;  but  the  disease  seems  to  begin  in  the  ocular  rather  than  in  the 
palpebral  conjunctiva,  the  chemosis  is  greater,  lymph  being  generally  effused 
into  the  subconjunctival  areolar  tissue,  the  discharge  thicker  and  more 
abundant,  the  constitutional  disturbance  more  severe,  and  the  cornea  much 
more  apt  to  slough.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  one  eye  only  is  usually  affected ; 
not  both,  as  in  the  Egyptian  variety ;  but  both  eyes  are  often  affected,  al- 
though usually  at  an  interval  of  a  few  days,  and  that  which  is  attacked  last 
generally  suffers  the  least. 

Cause. — This  disease  arises  without  doubt  from  the  application  of  gonor- 
rhceal  matter  from  the  urethra  to  the  eye. 

Prognosis. — This  is  very  unfavorable.  The  sight  of  the  affected  eye  will 
either  be  lost,  or  excessively  impaired,  unless  treatment  be  very  early  and 
efficacious. 

Diagnosis. — If  a  patient  applies  with  violent  conjunctivitis,  and  there  is 
a  suspicion  that  he  has  a  clap  and  has  infected  his  eye,  the  surgeon  should 
insist  on  an  examination  of  the  penis,  however  strongly  the  patient  may 
deny  the  fact  of  his  having  any  disease. 

Consequences. — The  most  frequent  and  detrimental  is  sloughing  of  the 
cornea.  The  sloughing  generally  occurs  quite  suddenly ;  the  cornea  may 
be  clear  in  the  morning — cloudy  and  flaccid  in  the  evening — and  by  the  next 
morning  it  may  have  burst ;  and  this  change  may  supervene  at  any  time  from 
the  second  day  of  the  disease  till  the  last.  After  this  has  occurred,  the 
swelling  of  the  lids  subsides,  the  discharge  diminishes  and  becomes  thinner, 
and  the  pain  greatly  abates.  If  the  slough  is  very  small,  the  iris  may  pro- 
trude, and  close  the  aperture,  imperfect  sight  remaining — but  generally  the 
greater  part  of  the  cornea  perishes ;  a  fibrous  deposit  takes  place  on  the 
iris,  and  becoming  distended  produces  staphyloma ;  and  all  useful  sight  is 
lost. 

Treatment. — There  are  three  sets  of  measures  which  may  be  adopted  in 
this  very  hazardous  disease  ;  viz.,  antiphlogistic  remedies,  scarifications,  and 
astringents. 

Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  not  possible  to  check  this  disease  entirely 
by  antiphlogistic  measures,  such  as  bleeding,  purgatives,  calomel,  and  anti- 
mony, ^c.  ;  and  that  although  they  ought  to  be  used  in  proportion  to  the 
violence  of  the  fever  with  which  the  local  disease  is  attended,  yet  that  they 
cannot  be  trusted  to  entirely. 

If  the  patient  applies,  at  the  very  commencement,  the  use  of  an  alum  or 
a  nitrate  of  silver  lotion  several  times  a  day,  indeed  every  hour,  and  fomen- 
tations of  poppy,  together  with  low  diet,  antimony,  and  confinement  to  bed, 
may  suffice  to  check  the  disease. 

But  if  the  disease  has  reached  its  height,  and  there  is  great  fever  and 
headache,  with  full  bounding  pulse,  it  will  be  right  to  bleed  freely,  to  purge, 
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and  to  administer  nauseating  doses  of  antimony,  and  Dover's  powder,  at 
bed-time,  to  allaj  pain.  The  patient  mast  be  kept  in  bed,  in  a  darkened 
room,  with  the  head  elevated,  and  on  low  diet.  But  if  these  measures,  com* 
bined  with  the  local  applications  to  be  mentioned  presently,  do  not  arrest 
the  disease  and  the  chemosis  is  evidently  extending  ronnd  the  cornea,  and 
the  cornea  is  becoming  hazy,  incisions,  at  equal  distances,  should  be  made 
completely  through  the  swollen  conjunctiva,  beginning  at  the  margin  of  the 
cornea,  and  radiating  towards  the  circumference  of  the  eye.*  **  A  small 
curved  bistoury  must  be  introduced  just  where  the  chemosed  conjunctiva 
overlaps  the  cornea,  and  the  point  be  carried  through  the  entire  thickness 
of  the  swelling  to  the  palpebral  sinus,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  sclerotic 
coat,  then  the  hand  should  be  depressed,  and  the  bistoury  made  to  cut  its 
way  out  The  incisions  may  be  advantageously  employed  more  than  once 
in  the  same  case,  and  are  useful  even  when  the  conjunctiva  is  not  extensively 
chemosed  ;"*  but  an  eye  may  perish  in  spite  of  them,  as  of  all  other  means. 
The  patient,  if  unruly,  should  be  narcotized  by  chloroform ;  if  not,  he  should 
sit  on  a  low  chair,  and  the  operator  stand  behind  him,  and  raise  the  upper 
lid  with  a  retractor,  whilst  an  assistant  depresses  the  lower.  They  should 
be  fomented  with  warm  water,  that  ^hey  may  bleed.  If  there  comes  on,  as 
frequently  happens,  an  exacerbation  of  pain  towards  evening,  it  may  be  pre« 
vented  by  applying  a  few  leeches  in  the  afternoon,  or  by  putting  blisters 
behind  the  ears. 

The  eyes  should  be  frequently  but  gently  washed  out,  by  means  of  a  piece 
of  fine  sponge,  or  syringe,  with  warm  water  or  poppy  decoction,  containing 
three  grains  of  alum  to  an  ounce,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  purulent  secre- 
tion ;  and  once  or  twice  daily,  a  few  drops  of  a  freshly-made  clear  solution  of 
one  grain  of  nitratj  of  silver  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water  should  be  dropped 
into  the  eye  by  means  of  a  camePs-hair  pencil.  As  soon  as  the  chemosis 
begins  to  lessen,  the  weaker  preparations  of  F.  140  may  be  used.  The  diet 
also  should  be  improved,  and  the  edges  of  the  lids  should  be  smeared  at 
night  with  weak  ung.  hydr.  nit.  ox.  If  the  strength  becomes  impaired,  or 
if  the  cornea  has  given  way,  tonics,  especially  bark,  F.  1,  4,  should  be  ad- 
ministered, which,  with  repeated  blisters,  and  a  continuance  of  the  astringent 
applications,  are  the  measures  for  removing  the  relics  of  the  disease. 

YII.  Scrofulous  Ophthalmia  (phlyctenular  ophthalmia)  generally 
attacks  children  under  eight  years  of  age,  but  is  not  uncommon  in  adults. 

Symptoms, — The  characteristic  feature  of  this  disease  is  the  extreme 
intolerance  of  light ;  quite  out  of  proportion  to  any  local  visible  disease. 
The  lids  are  kept  spasmodically  closed,  and  the  head  turned  obstinately 
away  from  the  light ;  yet  there  is  no  general  vascularity  of  the  conjunctiva, 
but  a  little  line  of  vascularity  running  towards  the  cornea,  and  terminating 
at  one  or  more  phlycteniUsey  or  small  opaque  pimples  (or  sometimes  pustules) 
at  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  This,  like  other  scrofulous  diseases,  is  extremely 
obstinate,  and  liable  to  recur  frequently. 

Treaimenl. — The  first  and  chief  point  is  to  look  after  the  general  health, 
and  especially  to  use  moderate  but  efi^ectual  purgation,  till  the  bowels  are 
emptied,  and  their  secretions  rendered  healthy.     Three  or  four  doses  of 

'  This  practice  was  revived  by  Mr.  Tyrrell  (vide  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxi.  part  ii., 
and  Tyrrell  on  the  Eye,  vol.  i.  p.  73).  It  is  mentioned  by  Astruc  in  the  following  terms: 
— **  It  was  thought  proper  some  time  ago  to  try  the  same  remedy  in  the  eye  tending  to 
a  mortification,  as  is  made  use  of  in  other  parts  of  the  body  when  they  are  threatened 
with  the  same  disease;  viz.,  scarify  the  swelled  conjunctiva  thick  and  deep  j  so  that  the 
globe  of  the  eye,  and  especially  the  cornea,  mi^ht  oe  less  compressed  by  it ;  for  that 
sudden  destruction  of  the  eye  seemed  to  be  chiefly  owing  to  its  being  too  tightly  em- 
braced by  the  swelled  conjunctiva.'' — Astruc  on  the  Venereal  Disease,  translated  from 
the  Latin,  Lond.  1754. 

*  Haynes  Walton,  Operative  Ophthalmic  Surgery,  p.  271. 
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calomel  at  bed-time,  on  alternate  nights,  with  rhubarb  and  soda,  or  rhubarb 
and  poljchrest  salt,  F.  37,  in  the  morning,  will  generally  relieve  the  intole- 
rance of  light  quickly ;  and  when  the  tongue  is  cleaning,  and  feverishness 
has  subsided,  recourse  must  be  had  to  tonics,  cod-liyer  oil,  and  to  the  oUier 
general  remedies  directed  for  scrofula.  Quinine  is  particularly  recommended 
by  Mackenzie,  and  a  combination  of  quinine  with  sulphate  of  iron  (F.  16, 
&c.)  by  Mr.  Walton.  Pure  air  is  essential.  Secondly.  Various  applica- 
tions are  recommended  to  relieye  the  distressing  intolerance  of  light,  such 
as  cold  lotions  applied  to  the  outside  of  the  eye,  and  to  the  forehead  and 
temples ;  or  water  to  which  a  little  vinegar  or  spirit,  or  nitric  sether,  has 
been  added  ;  or  the  white  of  egg  curdled  with  alum,  or  warm  poultices,  or 
dec.  papav.  vel  anthemid.,  or  exposing  the  eye  to  the  vapor  of  warm  water, 
or  to  the  vapor  of  laudanum  or  sp.  camph.,  which  may  be  put  into  a  teacup 
and  be  held  in  warm  water ;  but  belladonna,  F.  149,  applied  round  the  eye 
is  the  most  efficacious,  and  small  doses  of  extract  of  conium  internally. 
Both  eyes  should  be  protected  by  a  shade.  Thirdly,  in  the  advanced  stage 
of  the  disease,  benefit  may  be  derived  from  dropping  in  a  few  drops  of  dilute 
Tin.  opii  or  lotion  of  nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  i.  ad  Ji.)  once  a  day,  and  especially 
from  the  application  of  dilute  citrine  ointment  to  the  edges  of  the  lids  at 
bed-time. 

[A  direct  current  of  galvanism  or  chemical  electricity,  localized  to  the 
supra-orbital  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  is  said  to  be  a  most  efficient 
remedy  in  the  photophobia  of  strumous  ophthalmia.  See  the  paper  of  Dr. 
Addinell  Hewson  on  this  subject,  in  the  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.  for  Janu- 
ary, I860.] 

Ylll.  Granular  Conjungtiya  signifies  a  thick,  rough,  fleshy  state  of 
that  membrane  (especially  of  that  part  of  it  which  lines  the  eyelids),  and  is  a 
frequent  consequence  of  severe  and  long-continued  ophthalmia,  or  probably 
of  treatment  by  applications  of  too  irritating  a  kind.  It  causes  great  pain 
and  disturbance  to  the  motions  of  the  eye,  and,  if  it  continues,  will  render 
the  cornea  opaque  by  its  friction. 

Treatment. — The  directions  generally  given  are,  that  the  thickened  part 
should  be  scarified ;  that,  after  one  or  two  days,  it  should  be  touched  with 
lunar  caustic  or  sulphate  of  copper,  that  the  scarification  and  caustic  should 
be  repeated  alternately  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days,  and  that  if  these 
measures  prove  fruitless,  the  thinnest  possible  layer  of  the  granular  surface 
should  be  shaved  off  with  a  fine  knife  or  scissors.  But  it  is  a  sounder  plan 
of  treatment  to  use  counter-irritation  on  the  outside  of  the  eyelids,  and  im- 
provement of  the  general  health  by  tonics  and  change  of  air ;  and  to  discard 
any  local  application  that  causes  pain  or  uneasiness,  especially  if  this  state 
of  conjunctiva  follows  an  attack  of  inflammation  that  has  been  freely  treated 
by  caustic.  When  the  malady  is  idiopathic,  the  system  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Walton,  much  below  par,  and  requires  tonics.  It  is  the  complaint  of  the 
poor  Irish. 

IX.  Pterygium  is  a  peculiar  alteration  of  the  conjunctiva, — a  triangular 
portion  of  which,  with  the  apex  towards  the  cornea,  becomes  thickened, 
elevated,  red,  and  fleshy.  It  may  spread  over  the  cornea  and  obstruct 
vision ;  but  it  does  not  cause  much  inconvenience  besides,  and  is  not  essen« 
tially  an  inflammatory  aflection,  although  it  sometimes  follows  protracted 
ophthalmia.  It  is  most  common  in  warm  climates,  such  as  Calabria :  the 
examples  seen  in  London  are  chiefly  in  persons  who  have  returned  from  the 
West  Indies.  The  author  would  suggest  the  affinity  of  this  growth  to  the 
cheloid  tumor  of  the  skin. 

Treatment, — If  the  disease  is  increasing,  excision  should  be  performed. 
The  growth  should  be  seized  close  to  the  cornea  with  tenaculum  forceps, 
should   be  cut  quite  across,  and  be  dissected  off,  towards   the   internal 
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canthns.  But  yet,  as  Mr.  Walton  directs,  that  portion  which  covers  the 
cornea  should  not  be  meddled  with,  becanse  after  the  operation  that  will  pro- 
bably waste  ;  neither  shoald  the  semilanar  fold  and  caruncle  be  extirpated. 
X.  Tumors,  such  as  warts,  polypi,  fibro-plastic,  and  even  enchondroma- 
tous  growths,  may  spring  from  any  part  of  the  conjunctiva,  whether  near 
the  cornea  or  not     Early  excision  by  curved  scissors  is  the  remedy. 

SECTION  VI. — ^DISEASES  Of  THE  CORNEA. 

I.  Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Cornea,  or  acuie  comeitis,  is  gener- 
ally a  consequence  of  neglected  injury.  The  part  becomes  red  and  opaque, 
the  sclerotic  around  highly  vascular ;  and  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  or  sup- 
puration between  its  layers,  or  abscess  of  the  anterior  chamber,  may  ensue. 
Local  bleeding,  mercury  with  antimony  (F.  63),  and  fomentation,  are  the 
remedies.  Stimulating  applications  are  prejudicial.  Turpentine  in  the  dose 
of  one  drachm  three  times  a  day,  in  an  emulsion  with  carbonate  of  soda  and 
mucilage  (F.  74),  has  been  recommended. 

II.  Scrofulous  Corneitis  most  frequently  occurs  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  eighteen. 

Symptoms, — The  cornea  opaque,  rough,  and  red,  and  unusually  promi- 
nent ;  the  surrounding  sclerotic  also  red  ;  pain  and  intolerance  of  light  are 
generally  trivial ;  there  is  some  tendency  to  inflammation  of  the  iris  and 
retina ;  the  pulse  is  frequent,  and  the  skin  dry. 

Treatm^rU, — For  the  acute,  purgatives  and  fomentations.  For  the  chro- 
nic, quinine  perseveringly  administered ;  blisters  repeatedly  applied  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  and  behind  the  ears ;  and  the  general  tonic  treatment 
directed  for  scrofula.  The  vin.  opii,  and  ung.  hydr.  nit  ox.  to  the  eyelids 
are  almost  the  only  local  applications  admissible. 

III.  Opacity  of  the  cornea  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds.  1st.  The 
opacity  which  results  from  the  Adhesive  Inflammation,  and  effusion  of 
fibrine  between  its  layers,  or  between  it  and  the  conjunctiva,  which  is  a 
very  common  consequence  of  inflammation  of  the  cornea,  and  of  scrofulous 
ulcers  during  the  healing  stage  ;  and  2dly,  the  opacity,  or  lettcoma,  which 
is  produced  by  a  loss  of  substance  and  its  resulting  cicatrix — ^that  which 
follows  a  pustule  of  the  smallpox,  for  example.  The  former  kind  is  in  most 
cases  curable ;  the  latter  generally  not  so. 

When  an  opacity  of  the  former  kind  is  slight  and  diffused,  it  is  called 
nebula  ;  when  denser  and  of  a  firmer  aspect,  albugo.  Sometimes  the  lymph 
forming  an  albugo  becomes  vascular,  and  one  or  more  vessels  run  to  it  from 
the  circumference  of  the  eye,  and  the  cornea  becomes  red  and  fleshy ;  this 
state  of  things  is  called  pannus. 

Treatment. — 1.  All  sorts  of  irritation  about  the  eye  or  lids,  and  most 
especially  inverted  lids,  or  inverted  hairs,  or  granular  conjunctiva,  must  be 
removed,  and  any  existing  degree  of  inflammation  be  counteracted  by  proper 
measures.  Then,  2,  absorption  of  the  lymph  may  be  promoted  by  counter- 
irritants,  such  as  blisters  or  tartar-emetic  ointment  behind  the  ears ;  by 
measures  calculated  to  improve  the  health ;  and  by  the  application  of  stimu- 
lants to  the  eye.  The  ordinary  applications  are,  caustic  lotion  (gr.  i.  ad  Jj.), 
or  hydr.  bichlor.  gr.  i. — ad  aq.  Jj. ;  vin.  opii ;  or,  ung.  hydr.  nit  ox.  Which- 
ever is  selected  should  not  excite  long-continued  pain  or  active  inflamma- 
tion. Gooch  used  to  cure  opacity  of  the  cornea,  even  of  long  standing,  and, 
in  fact,  other  forms  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  eye,  by  the  administration 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  in  doses  that  would  now  be  considered  hazardous. 
He  gave  gr.  ^  twice  a  day  ;  and  in  a  few  days'  time  increased  the  dose  to 
gr.  ^,  and  then  to  gr.  i.  It  caused  feverishness,  purging,  slight  sweating, 
and  headache. 
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lY.  Leucoma  signifies  an  opaque  cicatrix  of  the  cornea.  If  recent,  it 
may  become  much  better  spontaneoaslj,  or  may  be  partially  removed  by  the 
measures  just  indicated.  If  of  long  standing,  it  is  irremediable,  and  some- 
times becomes  the  seat  of  calcareous  degeneration,  a  small  particle  of  earthy 
matter  being  found  in  it,  which  may  require  removal  because  of  its  friction 
against  the  eyelids.  Should  both  eyes  be  afifected  with  leucoma,  and  should 
the  opacity  be  exactly  in  front  of  the  pupil,  and  so  large  that  vision  is  lost, 
it  will  be  right,  provided  that  dilatation  of  the  pupils  by  atropine  does  not 
improve  sight,  to  make  an  artificial  opening  in  the  iris  opposite  some  part 
of  the  cornea  that  is  transparent. 

Mr.  Bowman  has  described  a  case  of  warty  opacity,  caused  by  the  develop- 
ment of  vascular  papillae,  covered  with  hypertrophied  epithelium ;  and  re- 
lieved by  shaving  off  the  morbid  growth  to  the  level  of  the  healthy  cornea.^ 

Superficial  Opacities. — "  There  are  some  varieties,"  says  Mr.  Bowman, 
''  which  appear  to  be  on  or  near  the  very  surface  of  the  cornea,  and  which  it 
is  probable  may  occupy  the  anterior  elastic  lamina.  The  very  opaque 
chalky-looking  films  which  often  follow  the  application  of  quicklime  or  new 
mortar  to  the  eye,  seem  to  be  of  this  kind,  and  so,  also,  do  those  which  have 
been  supposed  by  some  to  be  stainings  of  the  surface  of  the  corneal  tissue 
by  a  deposit  of  the  lead  lotion  in  common  use.  Occasionally  we  have  a 
superficial  excoriation  of  the  cornea — one  can  hardly  call  it  an  ulcer — which 
the  epithelium  limits  with  abrupt  edges,  thus  favoring  the  accumulation,  on 
the  depressed  surface,  of  the  frothy  mucus  or  sud  which  the  movements  of 
the  lid  furnish. 

''  The  opacity  thus  produced  is  often  very  opaque,  and  unless  you  were 
aware  of  its  cause,  might  seem  more  serious  than  it  really  is.  A  lens,  or 
the  point  of  a  needle,  will  inform  you  of  its  real  nature. 

**  There  is  another  form  of  opacity,  which  I  believe  to  have  its  seat  in  the 
anterior  elastic  lamina,  although  it  is  vain  to  endeavor  to  prove  it,  except 
by  a  section  of  the  parts.  It  has  a  silvery  lustre,  and  a  very  fine  texture  of 
interweaving  strise,  and  it  creeps  very  gradually  from  near  the  border,  over 
the  surface  of  the  cornea,  towards  the  centre.  The  epithelial  surface  retains 
its  smoothness  and  lustre,  and  the  opacity  does  not  appear  to  have  much 
depth.  Other  varieties  of  opacity,  very  chronic  in  their  course,  and  evi- 
dently not  inflammatory,  are  liable  to  form,  as  I  believe,  in  the  same  tissue. 
They  may  bo  of  a  brown  tint,  with  an  indefinite  margin,  and  may  affect  both 
comefle  at  the  same  time." 

Superficial  opacity,  caused  by  a  thin  film  of  earthy  matter,  has  been  suc- 
cessfully removed  by  operation  by  Mr.  Bowman,"  Mr.  Dixon,  and  Mr.  Haynes 
Walton. 

If  the  acetate  of  lead  is  used  as  a  collyrium  when  there  is  any  abrasion 
of  the  conjunctiva  or  cornea,  a  white  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  liable 
to  become  fixed  in  the  cicatrix  as  a  dense  white  spot.  The  film  may,  how- 
ever, sometimes  be  removed  by  a  needle.  The  nitrate  of  silver,  if  applied 
too  long,  is  apt  to  turn  the  conjunctiva  of  a  deep  olive  hue. 

Y.  Onyx  signifies  a  suppuration  between  the  layers  of  the  cornea,  and  is 
an  occasional  result  of  acute  ophthalmia,  especially  of  the  catarrho-rheu- 
matic.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  resemblance  in  shape  to  the  whit«  spot 
at  the  root  of  the  finger-nail.  It  mostly  disappears  with  proper  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment.  If  it  extend  very  fast  it  may  be  necessary  to  puncture  the 
external  layers  of  the  cornea  to  relieve  the  great  pain,  but  the  sight  will  be 
lost. 

VI.  Ulcers  of  the  cornea  may  be  results  of  the  phlyctenular  of  scrofu- 
lous ophthalmia,  or  they  may  arise  from  mechanical  injury,  or  from  any  form 

»  Op.  cit.  pp.  39,  122.  «  Op.  cit.  pp.  37,  117. 
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of  conjanctiyal  inflammation.     They  maj  likewise  commence  as  mere  abra- 
sions, or  as  little  nebnlous  spots,  independently  of  any  other  affection. 
When  a  conseqnence  of  the  scrofulous  phlyctennlae,  they  are  generally  deep^ 
and  tend  to  perforate  the  cornea,  and  leave  an 
opaqne  cicatrix ;  when  arising  from  other  causes,  Fig*  IdS. 

they  are  often  superficial,  and  heal  with  a  semi- 
transparent  cicatrix,  which  gradually  becomes  clear. 
"These  ulcers  may,"  as  Mr.  Tyrrell  observes, 
''exist  in  three  states.  First,  that  which  we  may 
term  healthy,  when  the  surface  and  circumference 
exhibit  a  degree  of  haziness  or  opacity  of  a  whitish 
or  gray  aspect,  which  is  owing  to  the  effusion  of 
adhesive  matter  on  the  surface,  and  in  the  surround-  This  tgnn  exhiMu  tho  heal- 
ing texture,  which  is  essential  to  the  healing  of  the  *»«  't*^  «'  »»  «*<»«•  «'  '*»• 
part."    In  this  state  the  case  merely  requires  to  be    *^"~-   "  ^•^vm  by  Mr  w 

*.tj.  !.•••  •  \        A.'  Bagg  flrom » drawing  for  which 

watched,  to  prevent  injurious  increase  of  action.         th7  author  ha«  to  thauk  Mr. 

** Secondly,  an  ulcer  may  be  inflamed,  when  its    partridge, 
hazy  circumference  will  be  observed  to  be  highly 

vascular.  Leeches  and  counter-irritation,  with  soothing  applications,  are 
the  remedies.  But  an  ulcer  is  not  necessarily  inflamed  because  it  has  red 
vessels  going  to  it ;  these  bring  material  necessary  for  its  repair,  and  are  not 
morbid. 

''  Thirdly,  an  ulcer  may  be  indolent,  clear,  and  transparent,  looking  as  if 
a  little  bit  had  been  cut  out  of  the  cornea  ;  without  any  vascularity  or  effu- 
sion of  lymph.     This  state  requires  slightly-stimulating  applications." 

Again,  ulcers  may  form  on  a  surface  that  is  already  rendered  opaque  and 
nebulous  by  scrofulous  inflammation.  However,  in  any  case,  counter-irrita- 
tion, and  measures  to  improve  the  health,  together  with  weak  caustic  lotion 
or  vin.  opii  used  twice  a  day,  are  the  chief  remedies.  The  surgeon  should 
remember  the  tendency  of  the  cornea  to  slough  from  insufficient  and  non- 
azotized  food,  as  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Magendie.  The  pupil  should 
be  dilated  with  belladonna,  if  the  ulcer  is  near  to  the  centre  of  the  cornea. 

When  an  ulcer  is  very  irritable,  keeping  up  constant  pain  and  intolerance 
of  light,  in  spite  of  soothing  applications,  the  best  plan  is  to  touch  its  sur- 
face with  a  finely-pointed  pencil  of  nitrate  of  silver,  so  as  to  produce  an 
insensible  film  on  the  surface  :  this  is  to  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  three  or 
four  days. 

YII.  STAPHTLOBfA  is  a  term  employed  to  signify  any  protrusion  on  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  eye.  1.  Staphyloma  iridis  signifies  a  protrusion  of 
the  iris,  which  occurs  when  the  cornea  is  perforated  by  ulcers  or  wounds. 
The  term  myocephalon  is  applied  to  the  protrusion  of  a  very  small  piece  of 
the  iris  through  an  ulcerated  opening  in  the  cornea.  For  the  treatment  see 
p.  345. 

2.  Staphyloma  of  the  cornea  is  said  to  exist  when  a  portion  or  the  whole 
of  the  cornea,  whose  texture  has  been  disorganized  by  injury  or  disease  has 
perished ;  and  the  cicatrix  with  which  the  iris  has  become  covered,  bulges 
before  the  pressure  of  the  humors  of  the  eye,  and  forms  an  opaque  white 
prominence.  If  partial,  it  is  usual  to  recommend  that  the  nitrate  of  silver 
or  butter  of  antimony  be  applied  to  the  apex  of  the  staphyloma,  so  that  the 
inflammation  excited  may  thicken  the  cornea,  and  enable  it  to  resist  further 
protrusion ;  the  caustic  to  be  well  washed  off  with  milk  before  the  lids  are 
closed.  But  besides  sympathetically  affecting  the  other  eye,  it  is  seldom 
that  the  use  either  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  or  butter  of  antimony  checks  the 
increase  of  staphyloma,  and  sooner  or  later  the  eye  collapses  from  the  neces- 
sarily extensive  use  of  the  knife.  Therefore,  when  the  staphyloma  is  still 
limited,  Mr.  H.  Walton  shaves  it  off ;  by  which  means  the  cut  part  frequently 
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cicatrizes,  and  no  further  protrnBion  is  effected.  This  trestment  is  appli- 
cable to  email  BtapUylomata,  and  especially  those  that  rise  Buddenty,  and 
bare  a  small,  irellAlefined  base. 


Fig.  199. 


SUpbjIomii  of  llig  coriiH. 

Till.  Hebnia  Gobnea. — When  the  coraea  is  nearly  perforated  by  an 
nicer,  a  thin  transparent  vesicle  is  apt  to  protrude  from  the  apertare,  con- 
sisting of  a  thin  lamella  of  the  coruca  ;  the  posterior  elastic  membrane.  The 
best  plan  is  to  keep  the  eyelids  closed  for  a  few  days.  Cicatrization  to  the 
edges  of  the  cornea  soon  ensues. 

IX.  Conical  Cornea. — In  this  carious  affection  the  cornea  becomes 
exceedingly  convex,  bat  remains  transparent,  and  it  often  gives  a  peculiarly 
brilliant  appearance  to  the  eye.  As  it  increases  it  causes  almost  total 
deprivation  of  vision,  which,  however,  can  be  partially  remedied  by  looking 
through  a  minute  apertnre  in  a  piece  of  blackened  wood,  and  sometimes  by 
nsing  concave  glasses ;  sometimes  by  a  combination  of  the  concave  glasses 
with  the  wood  having  the  hole  in  it,  or  a  perforated  diaphragm  set  in  a 
spectacle -frame.     Tonics  may  be  of  service.     See  Artificial  Pupil,  p.  367. 

X.  Akcus  Senilis  is  the  name  given  to  a  circamferential  opacity  of  the 
cornea,  which  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Canton  to  depend  ou  fatty  degene- 
ration. As  its  name  implies,  it  is  most  generally  met  with  in  the  aged,  and 
affects  each  eye  symmetrically.  When  existing  in  one  eye  only,  it  is  gene- 
rally connected  with  some  previous  injury  or  disease  which  has  spoiled  the 
corneal  tissue.  Mr.  Canton  has  pointed  out  that  the  arcus,  when  met  with 
in  early  life,  as  at  fifty,  forty,  thirty,  or  earlier,  is  often  associated  with  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  lieart.*  [Dr.  Wilks,  an  excellent  authority  on  sucn 
subjects,  does  not  believe  arcus  aenitis  to  indicate  any  particular  change 
within  the  body,  but  that  it  accompanies  concomitant  senile  changes  in  the 
bo<ly  generally ;  the  term  being  still  applicable  if  old  age  should  be  pre- 
mature. Sec  his  paper  in  Guy's  Hoxpilal  Ileporls,  third  series,  vol.  iii.; 
also  the  Amer.  Jonrn.  Med.  Sci.  for  October,  1858,  p.  483.] 

SECTION  VII. — DIBEABBS  OF  THE  SCLBBOTIC. 

I.  Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Sclerotic  is  commonly  called  Rheu- 
matic Oi'HTUALMiA  ;  because  the  structure  affected  is  similar  to  that  which 
is  commonly  said  to  be  attacked  by  rheumatism.  But  sclerotitis  is,  pro- 
]>erly  speaking,  an  inflammation  of  the  sclerotic,  and  in  some  measure  also 
of  the  cornea,  iris,  and  other  proper  structures  of  the  eyeball;  and  it  ought 
not  to  be  called  rheumatic,  unless  there  are  pains  in  the  joints,  acid  per- 
spiration, or  other  evidences  of  the  rheumatic  diathesis 

■  Unoet,  Jin.  11,  1851. 
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Symptoms. — It  is  known  by  redness  of  the  sclerotic, — dimness  of  sight, 
sometimes  great  intolerance  of  light,  sometimes  not — severe  stinging  pain 
of  the  eye,  and  aching  of  the  bones  aroand,  which  is  greatly  aggravated  at 
night, — and  fever.  It  may  be  caused  by  cold ;  and  sometimes  is  a  sequel 
of  gonorrhoea ;  but  it  is  a  rare  disease.  It  may  lead  to  opacity  of  the  cornea, 
or  to  iritis. 

Diagnosis, — This  form  x>(  ophthalmia  may  be  distinguished  from  inflam- 
mation of  the  conjunctiva,  1st,  by  the  character  of  the  pain,  which  is  a  severe 
aching,  principally  felt  in  the  eyebrow,  temple,  and  cheek,  and  is  greatly 
aggravated  every  evening ;  being  excessively  severe  during  the  night,  but 
remitting  towards  morning.  Whereas,  in  conjunctivitis,  the  pain  is  of  a 
scalding  nature,  and  accompanied  with  a  sensation  as  if  sand  was  in  the  eye. 
2dly,  by  the  character  of  the  redness ;  which  is  deep-seated,  and  of  a  pale 
pink ;  and  by  the  vessels  running  in  straight  lines  from  the  circumference 
of  the  eye  towards  the  cornea ;  whereas  in  conjunctivitis  the  redness  is 
scarlet  and  superficial,  and  more  vivid  ;  the  vessels  are  tortuous,  and  freely 
anastomose,  and  can  be  moved  about  with  the  finger. 

Treatment, — In  severe  cases,  it  is  commonly  said  to  be  necessary  to  bleed 
generally  or  locally ;  at  all  events,  to  purge,  and  administer  mercury  with 
opium  till  the  gums  begin  to  suffer.  But  Mr.  Taylor  says,  that  he  has  seen 
severe  cases  treated  by  bleeding,  leeching,  and  mercury,  and  that  all  have 
been  made  worse.  The  plan  which  he  has  found  rather  successful,  is  to  give 
mercury  in  small  doses,  with  bark  or  iodide  of  potassium,  or  with  tincture 
of  colchicum ;  and  he  says  that  blisters  to  the  temple  or  eyebrow  are  some- 
times useful.  The  pain  may  be  relieved  by  friction  of  the  forehead  every 
afternoon,  with  extract  of  belladonna  dissolved  in  warm  laudanum  (5j.  ad  ^j.), 
or  with  mercurial  ointment  and  opium,  or  F.  149, — warm  pediluvia  or  warm 
bath, — blisters  behind  the  ears, — and  Dover^s  powder  at  bed-time.  Dry 
warmth,  by  means  of  muslin  bags  filled  with  chamomile  flowers,  and  heated 
on  a  hot  plate,  is  a  very  soothing  application.  In  genuine  rheumatic  cases, 
tonics  should  be  early  resorted  to,  especially  decoction  of  bark  with  potass, 
or  with  iodide  of  potassium. 

II.  Catarrho-rheumatig  Ophthalmia  is  a  combination  of  inflammation 
of  the  sclerotic  with  that  of  the  conjunctiva.  The  symptoms  of  conjunctivitis, 
that  is  to  say,  roughness  and  sense  of  dust  in  the  eye,  muco-purulent  discharge 
and  superficial  scarlet  redness, — are  combined  with  the  deeper-seated,  straight- 
lined  redness,  and  with  the  zone  around  the  cornea,  and  fits  of  nocturnal  aching 
that  characterize  inflammation  of  the  sclerotic.  This  disease  generally  occurs 
in  broken-down  constitutions,  and  is  very  apt  to  lead  to  onyx,  and  to  ulceration 
of  the  cornea,  and  suppuration  of  the  anterior  chamber. 

Treatment, — ^Warm  opiate  colly ria,  F.  142,  weak  citrine  ointment,  and  the 
other  topical  applications  for  conjunctival  inflammation,  must  be  used  in  addi- 
tion to  the  remedies  prescribed  for  inflammation  of  the  sclerotic. 

III.  Tumors  of  the  Sclerotic  require  caution  in  meddling  with  them,  lest 
the  cavity  of  the  eye  be  opened. 

SECTION  VIII. — AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  ANTERIOR  CHAMBER. 

I.  The  term  Aquo-capsulitis  has  been  applied  to  signify  inflammation 
of  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor.  But  it  will  be  highly  satisfactory 
to  know,  that  as  there  is  no  such  membrane,  so  there  can  be  no  such  disease ; 
and  that  the  appearances  commonly  considered  to  denote  this  disease, — 
namely,  a  mottled  opacity  of  the  posterior  layers  of  the  cornea — really  denote 
inflammation  of  the  posterior  layers  of  the  cornea.' 

1  See  a  Clinical  Lecture  bj  H.  Haynea  Walton,  on  the  non-existence  of  Aquo-Cap- 
Bolitis,  Med.  Times,  5th  May,  1855. 
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II.  Entozoa.. — The  Cysticercua  Celluloa«  (see  p.  169)  hu  on  sevenl 
OCCasioDB  beea  foand  within  the  anterior  chamber.  In  most  of  the  recorded 
cases  the  patient  has  been  the  snbject  of  one  or  more  ocDte  attacks  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  eye  leading  to  opacity  of  the  cornea.  On  examination  a  globu- 
lar vesicle  was  discerned  floating  in  the  anterior  chamber.  It  requires  to  be 
extracted  by  incision.' 

SEGTIOM  IX. — ^DIBXABEB  OP  THX  IRIS. 

I.  Inflammation  of  the  Ibib,  or  Isitib. — The  iris  is  exceedingly  liable 
to  inflammation,  which  generally  involves  also  the  sclerotic,  the  anterior  cap- 
sule of  the  lens,  and  in  fact  most  of  the  deeper  stmctares  in  the  eyeball.  Dr. 
Jacob  has  well  remarked,  that  "  The  aae  of  the  tenn  iritis  has  Uie  effect  of 
directing  the  practitioner's  attention  to  the  iris,  which  bears  a  great  deal  of 
inflammation  without  destraction  to  the  organ,  and  of  withdrawing  it  froia 
the  retina,  which  bears  very  little,  without  permanent  injury  to  vision." 

Symptoms. — In  the  first  stage,  the  fibroas  texture  of  the  iris  is  indistinct, 
appearing  confused,  and  it  loses  its  color  ;  if  dark,  it  becomes  reddish  ;  if 
blue,  it  becomes  greenish  [or,  in  other  words,  it  generally  becomes  of  that 
color  which  would  result  from  mixing  a  dirty  red  with  the  normal  color  of 
the  membrane].  The  pupil,  also,  loses  its  mobility^  is  contracted  and  irrega- 
lar.  In  the  next  stage,  lymph  begins  to  be  effused  ;  sometimes  in  the  fom 
of  a  thin  layer,  causing  the  surface  to  appear  rusty  and  villous — sometime! 
in  small  nodules  ;  sometimes  the  pupil  is  filled  with  a  film  of  it,  sometimes, 
but  very  rarely,  it  is  poured  out  in  such  abundance  as  to  fill  the  whole  cavity 
of  the  aqueous  hnmor.  The  eye  displays  that  kind  of  redness  which  arises 
from  vascularity  of  the  sclerotic ;  that  is  to  say,  a  pink  redness,  with  vessels 
Tunnitig  in  straight  lines  from  the  circumference  of  the  eye,  and  terminating 
ID  a  vascular  zone  around  the  cornea ;  but  in  very  acute  coses  the  entire 
conjunctiva  becomes  injected  likcwitie.  Sometimes  the  cornea  is  slightly 
hazy.  The  patient  complains  of  intolerance  of  light  and  dimness  of  vision, 
and  i)f  more  or  less  burning,  stinging  pain  in  the  eye;  but  besides  XbiB, 
there  is  also  a  severe  neuralgic  aching  of  the  brow  and  parts  around  the 
orbit,  coming  on  in  nocturnal  paroxysms. 

Caunen. — Iritis,  as  we  explained  in  the  first  section,  may  be  caused  by 
injuries,  or  by  over-exertion  of  the  eye  ;  but  it  more  frequently  depends  on 
constitutional  taint,  syphilis,  or  gout. 

i'ro'jnoniii. — Favorable,  if  the  disease  is  recent,  although  the  impairment 
of  vision  may  be  considerable  ;  but  doubt- 
Fig.  201.  ful,  if  it  be  of  very  loug  daration,  if  there 
be  much  deep-seated  pain,  and  especially 
if  there  be  effusion  of  lymph  behind  the 

Varieties. — Iritis  may  vary  in  the  de- 
gree of  acute  inflammation  which  attends 
it;  l»ciug  active  and  rapid,  attended  with 
bright  reduess,  great  pain  and  fever,  if 
it  occurs  in  a  robust  plethoric  subject ; 
but  in  other  cases,  slow  and  insidious.  It 
is  also  divided  into  several  species,  ac- 
tTDhiniiD  cording  to  the  nature  of  the  cause  pro- 
ducing it.     Thus : — 

1.  The  traumatic  iritis  is  that  which 
s  from  penetrating  wounds  of  the  eye. 
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2.  Syphilitic  iritis, — This  is  the  most  frequent  variety.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  the  effusion  of  lymph  on  both  surfaces  of  the  iris,  and  in  little 
nodules  of  a  reddish  or  dirty-brown  color,  which  cause  the  pupil  to  become 
irregular.  There  is  great  pain  at  night,  and  but  little  by  day,  and  second- 
ary venereal  affections  of  the  throat  or  skin  are  usually  present  at  the  same 
time,  or  have  preceded  it  It  may  occur  to  infants  who  are  affected  with 
constitutional  syphilis. 

3.  The  rheumaiic  iritis  arises  under  the  conditions  that  cause  the  develop- 
ment of  rheumatism  in  other  organs.  It  differs  from  the  syphilitic  variety 
in  the  fact  that  there  is  less  tendency  to  the  deposit  of  lymph  on  the  iris, 
and  in  the  anterior  chamber.  The  iris  becomes  dull  and  discolored,  without 
shovying  nodules  oflymph^  yet  the  pupil  is  more  likely  to  become  irregular 
and  adherent ;  and  the  adhesion  is,  too,  for  the  most  part  more  general. 
Occasionally  a  little  ring  of  fibrinous  matter  is  deposited  on  the  capsule  of 
the  lens,  just  within  the  circle  of  the  adherent  pupil.  It  is  from  such  depo- 
sits, the  accumulated  effect  of  many  attacks  of  inflammation,  that  the  eye 
becomes  destroyed.  The  surface  of  the  eyeball  is  more  inflamed,  and  fre- 
quently of  a  purplish-red  color,  consequently  there  is  not  the  definite  zone 
of  sclerotic  redness  that  is  usually  so  clearly  defined  in  syphilitic  iritis.  The 
cornea,  especially  the  posterior  elastic  lamina,  is  prone  to  become  more  or 
less  opaque  in  patches,  remains  of  which  opacity  may  be  permanent.  But 
there  is  no  greater  characteristic  of  the  disease  than  its  tendency  to  return, 
insomuch  that  a  person  may  have  an  attack  once  or  twice  a  year,  or  at 
longer  intervals,  during  a  long  life,  and  this,  even  after  the  pupil  has  been 
closed  by  plastic  material.  It  may  be  well  to  state  that  a  white  ring  around 
the  cornea  is  present  in  all  inflammations  of  the  surface  of  the  eye  in  which 
the  cornea  remains  clear  and  vascular. 

4.  Scrofulous  Iritis. — Ttis  term  may  be  used  to  signify  either  idiopathic 
iritis  occurring  in  a  scrofulous  habit,  and  generally  combined  with  comeitis ; 
or  else  a  deposit  of  cachectic  lymph  on  the  iris,  which  leads  to  scrofulous  sup- 
puration of  the  eyeball,  or  atrophy. 

Treatment, — The  indications  are,  1,  to  subdue  inflammation  ;  2,  to  arrest 
the  effusion  of  lymph,  and  cause  absorption  of  what  is  already  effused ;  3, 
to  preserve  the  pupil  entire ;  4,  lo  allay  pain. 

1.  If  the  patient  be  strong,  and  the  disease  acute,  with  full  strong  pulse, 
and  much  fever,  bleeding  from  the  arm,  or  cupping  from  the  temple  may  be 
requisite.  The  bowels  must  be  well  cleared,  the  antiphlogistic  regimen 
generally  be  observed,  without  bringing  the  patient  into  a  state  of  debility, 
and  blisters  be  applied  after  the  most  acute  stage  has  subsided. 

2.  To  fulfil  the  second  indication,  the  principal  remedy  is  mercury ;  and 
the  ordinary  plan  of  administering  it  is  to  give  gr.  i. — ii.  of  calomel  with  gr. 
\ — ^  of  opium  at  intervals  of  six  or  eight  hours.  But  a  most  salutary 
change  has  come  over  the  practice  of  surgeons  in  the  administration  of 
mercury,  as  well  as  in  the  use  of  bloodletting.  It  is  now  some  years  since, 
in  attending  a  case  with  Mr.  Walton,  that  the  writer  learned  from  him,  with 
much  satisfaction,  the  efficacy  of  small  doses  in  iritis ;  such  as  two  or  three 
gprains  of  hyd.  c.  cret&,  combined  with  hyoscyamus  or  conium,  and  given 
twice,  thrice,  or  perhaps  four  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  doctrine 
that  the  curative  effect  of  mercury  is  almost  always  to  be  produced,  short  of 
salivation,  which  may  well  be  termed  one  of  the  poisonous  effects.  If  the 
remedy  be  thus  gently  administered,  the  dose  being  lessened  so  soon  as  the 
mouth  begins  to  be  tender,  the  lymph  will  generally  be  found  to  break  up 
and  gradually  disappear,  leaving  the  pupil  clear.  In  debilitated  or  scrofu- 
lous subjects,  and  in  tedious  cases,  tonics,  such  as  bark,  cod-liver  oil,  or  iodide 
of  potassium  may  be  given  with  the  mercury.     Turpentine  in  drachm  doses, 
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F.  74,  has  been  recommended  in  iritis  instead  of  mercury ;  bat  its  efBcacj 
admits  of  doubt. 

3.  The  pupil  should  be  kept  well  dilated  by  means  of  a  filtered  solation 
of  one  scruple  of  extract  of  belladonna  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water.  But 
the  most  elegant  way  is  to  drop  into  the  eye  a  solution  of  the  8ulp?uUe  of 
atropine  (gr.  i.  ad  %i.  aquee  destill.).  Stramonium  and  hyoscyamns  have 
the  same  effect,  but  in  a  much  less  degree. 

4.  The  pain  must  be  relieved  by  nightly  doses  of  opium,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  poppy  fomentation  to  the  eye,  and  the  rubbing  in  of  the  anguentom 
opii  to  the  temple. 

In  the  rheumatic  iritis  the  secretions  of  the  liver  and  bowels  should  first 
be  well  cleared  out  by  calomel  with  warm  aperients ;  then  the  hyd.  c.  creti 
in  very  small  doses  twice  daily,  with  colchicum,  alkalies,  and  purgatives,  and 
counter-irritants,  are  the  best  remedies.  Pediluvia  containing  mustard 
should  be  used  every  night  The  same  plan  of  treatment  will  serve  for  the 
gouty  iritis,  if  such  a  disease  should  be  met  with. 

II.  Synechia  Posterior,  adhesion  of  the  uvea  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens; 
Synechia  Anterior,  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  cornea;  and  Atrxsia 
Iridis,  or  closure  of  the  pupil — three  consequences  of  organisation  of  lymjA 
from  protracted  iritis — may  be  partially  removed  by  mercury,  if  recent,  bat 
are  irremediable,  except  by  operation.  If  of  long  standing.  But  belladonna 
should  always  be  applied ;  because  if  a  very  small  portion  of  the  pupil  is 
by  chance  unadherent,  it  may  be  dilated,  so  as  to  afford  a  very  useful  degree 
of  vision. 

III.  Myosis — a  pretematurally-contracted  pupil — is  sometimes  met  with 
in  persons  accustomed  to  look  at  minute  objects,  and  is  attended  with  great 
obscurity  of  vision,  especially  in  a  feeble  light,  because  the  iris  is  unable  to 
dilate.  To  give  repose  to  the  eyes,  and  attend  to  the  health,  are  the  only 
available  indications  of  treatment :  Mackenzie  says  that  belladonna  is 
hurtful. 

IV.  Mydriasis  signifies  a  preternatural  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  which 
does  not  contract  on  exposure  to  light.  This  state,  as  is  well  known,  is 
readily  produced  by  belladonna  and  many  other  narcotico-acrid  poisons; 
it  is  caused  also  by  any  injury  of  the  brain  affecting  the  tubercula  quad' 
rigemina,  as  in  apoplexy  and  compression  of  the  brain  ;  and  is  often  an 
attendant  of  confirmed  amaurosis.  But  sometimes  it  seems  to  depend  simply 
on  a  derangement  of  the  nerves  supplying  the  iris,  without  diminution  of 
the  sensibility  of  the  retina ;  and  this  form  of  it  may  also  be  attended  with 
l)tosis ;  as  a  further  evidence  of  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve.  Sometimes  it 
depends  on  gastric  irritation  and  general  debility,  and  is  lessened  as  the 
health  improves.  If  the  retina  is  sound,  which  will  be  known  by  the  per- 
ception of  light,  and  by  vision  being  improved  by  looking  through  a  small 
round  aperture  in  a  piece  of  blackened  card,  concave  glasses  are  often  in 
service.  One  case  is  recorded  which  was  said  to  be  cured  by  ergot  of  rye, 
in  scruple  doses  four  times  a  day.*  Generally  speaking,  in  uncomplicated 
cases,  the  prognosis  is  good  if  a  tonic  plan  of  treatment  be  adopted.  Mr. 
K.  Taylor  has  seen  good  results  follow  a  succession  of  blisters  to  the  temple 
or  brow,  and  the  application  of  stimulating  vapor — as  of  ammonia — to  the 
eye.     He  also  believes  that  nux  vomica  is  of  service. 

V.  Cysts  filled  with  watery  fluid,  and  growing  from  some  part  of  the  iris, 
may  be  mistaken  for  cysticcrcus,  or  dislocated  lens ;  the  chief  distinction 
being  that  they  have  a  fixed  attachment.  A  cyst  may  be  congenital,  or  may 
grow  after  some  injury.  If  allowed  to  remain  and  increase,  the  whole  eye- 
ball becomes  disorganized.     The  usual  treatment  recommended  is,  to  incise 

I  L'Exp^rieuce,  S«pt.  1839. 
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the  comea,  dnw  oat  the  cyat,  and  cut  it  off.  But  this  is  a  most  gevere 
operation,  and  one  likely  to  be  followed  by  the  loss  of  rision ;  whereas  Mr. 
Walton  gires  cases  which  show  that  if  the  cyat  be  pnDctnred  freely  with  an 
iris  knife,  it  will  collapse  and  give  no  farther  troable.  The  operation  may, 
however,  require  to  be  repeated. 

YI.  Aktificial  Pupil. — By  this  is  meant  an  alteration  in  the  shape  or 
position  of  the  pnpil,  or  a  new  apertare  in  the  iris,  effected  by  surgical  ope- 
ration, for  the  parpose  of  allowing  the  rays  of  light  to  reach  the  retina. 

The  caeee  in  which  such  an  operation  may  be  expedient,  are,  1,  partial 
opacity  of  the  cornea ;  3,  complete  or  partial  closure  of  the  pupil  by  lymph ; 
3,  closure  of  the  pupil  ^om  prolapse  of  the  iris,  or  adhesion  of  it  to  the 
cornea,  in  conseqnence  of  ulceration  or  of  wound  of  the  cornea,  which,  in 
this  case,  is  more  or  leas  opaque ;  4,  closure  of  the  pnpil,  after  the  crystal- 
line lens  has  been  extricated  or  absorbed. 

Respecting  the  varions /orms  of  operation  which  have  been  proposed  for 
these  and  for  the  other  combina- 
tions of  circnmstances  that  may  Fig-  202. 
be  met  with,  we  mnat  content  our- 
selves with  detailing  such  general 
principles  as  every  Burgeon  onght 
to  be  acquainted  with  ;  referring 
those  who  wish  for  fuller  informa- 
tion to  the  works  of  Bowman, 
Wilde  of  Dnblin,  Mackenzie, 
Qnthrie,  Wharton  Jones,  Tyrrell, 
and  Walton.  Such  particulars  as 
we  give  are  gathered  chieQy  from 
the  "Operative  Ophthalmic  Sur- 
gery" of  the    last-named  gentle- 

1.  There  is  the  operation  by 
incision  (coretomia),  which  is  ea- 
pecially  available  when  the  pnpil 
is  closed,  after  the  removal  of  the 
lens,  and  when  the  cornea  is  clear, 
and  the  iris  tolerably  healthy  in 
structure,  so  that  it  is  capable  of 
retracting  and  forming  a  roundish 
papillary  aperture,  after  incision.  The  instrnment  employed  is  the  iria  knife, 
a  lancet-shaped  knife  of  various  dimenaions,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
aperture  required.  Ttiia  is  carried  through  the  cornea,  near  its  margin, 
across  the  anterior  chamber,  and  thrust  up  to  its  shoulder  into  the  iris. 

S.  The  operation  of  inciaion  with  extension  waa  propoaed  by  Mr.  Walton 
for  cases  in  which,  owing  to  loss  of  contractility  in  the  iris,  a  sufficiently 
large  aperture  coald  not  be  made  by  simple  incision.  The  iris  is  divided  by 
incision,  and  then,  by  means  of  a  fine  blunt  hook,  the  outer  lip  of  the  incision 
is  drawn  ontwarda  till  a  sufficient  opening  is  made. 

3.  A  third  operation,  similar  in  principle  to  the  last,  ia  effected  by  intro* 
dacing  a  very  fine  pair  of  scissors,  throngh  a  wound  in  the  margin  of  the 
cornea ;  thrusting  one  blade  throngh  the  iris,  and  making  first  one  cut,  then 
a  second,  meeting  at  an  acute  angle  like  the  letter  Y. 

4.  The  operation  of  excinion  (coredomia)  consists  in  incising  the  cornea, 
close  to  the  margin,  drawing  out  the  iris  by  a  hook  or  forceps  (if  it  does  uot 
protrude  of  itself),  and  cutting  out  a  small  portion  of  it.  This  ia  applica- 
ble to  cases  of  opacity  of  the  cornea,  with  the  iris  and  lens  healthy  ;  or  to 
closure  of  the  pupil  from  lymph,  with  adhesiou  to  the  centre  of  the  ca^nuU, 
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without  opacity  of  the  lens  or  of  the  rest  of  the  capsule ;  for  it  is  now  estab- 
lished that  the  centre  of  the  capsale  may  be  opaqae  from  lymph j  deposit 
after  iritis,  and  the  lens  and  rest  of  the  capsule  remain  transparent 

5.  Another  operation  adaptable  to  cases  of  closure,  complete  or  partial, 
of  the  pupil,  the  lens  being  healthy,  consists  in  puncturing  the  cornea,  intro- 
ducing the  very  flue  cauula  forceps,  seizing  the  iris  close  to  the  pupil,  and 
tearing  away  a  portion  of  it ;  or  else  introducing  a  hook,  seizing  the  edge 
of  the  pupil,  and  tearing  a  thin  strip  outwards. 

6.  The  operation  of  separation  (coredialyais)^  which  consists  in  tearing 
away  a  portion  of  the  circumference  of  the  iris,  is  resorted  to  when  there  is 
central  opacity  of  the  cornea,  with  a  portion  of  the  circumference  clear ;  the 
pupil  being  also  closed  from  prolapse  or  adhesion  to  the  cornea. 

The  best  position  for  the  pupil  is  as  nearly  central  as  possible :  if  it  can- 
not be  made  central,  it  is  better,  according  to  Mr.  Walton,  at  the  inferior 
margin  of  the  iris.* 

But  before  resorting  to  any  of  these  operations,  it  must  be  ascertained,  Ist, 
that  the  adhesions  of  the  iris  cannot  be  removed  by  mercury  or  belladonna ; 
or  opacity  of  the  cornea  by  external  applications,  aided  by  time,  which,  if 
the  health  be  kept  in  good  order,  does  much  towards  restoring  every  im- 
paired organ  to  its  normal  condition  ;  2dly,  that  the  retina  is  perfectly  sound; 
3dly,  that  all  tendency  to  inflammation  (syphilitic  or  otherwise)  has  ceased. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  operate  if  one  eye  be  quite  sound ;  and  8up||08ing  one 
eye  to  be  irrecoverably  lost,  it  is  not  advisable  to  form  an  artificial  pupil  in 
the  other,  provided  the  patient  find  his  way  about  with  it.  Moreover,  the 
new  pupil  should  be  made  large,  because  it  will  always  contract  somewhat 
afterwards. 
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This  is  a  very  rare  affection,  and  always  chronic.  Vision  is  confused — 
objects  looking  as  if  they  were  seen  through  a  fine  gauze.  On  examining 
the  eye  with  a  strong  lens  in  a  good  light,  the  pupil  being  well  dilated  with 
belladonna,  a  number  of  minute  red  vessels  are  seen  in  the  pupil.  If  the 
anterior  capsule  be  affected,  the  vessels  form  a  circular  wreath  of  vascular 
arches  with  the  centre  clear  ;  if  it  be  the  posterior  capsule,  they  are  central 
and  arborescent.     The  iris  is  always  slightly  discolored  and  sluggish. 

Treatment. — Local  bleeding,  if  necessary ;  mercury,  counter-irritation, 
change  of  air,  and  alteratives. 

SECTION    XI. — CATARACT. 

Definition. — An  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens  or  of  its  capsule,  or  of 
both. 

Symptoms. — Before  examining  any  patient  with  suspected  cataract,  the 
pupil  should  be  dilated  with  belladonna,  or  F.  198,  and  then,  if  there  be  cap- 
sular cataract,  there  will  l)e  seen  behind  the  pupil  an  opaque  body  of  a  gray 
dead-white;  if  lenticular  cataract,  of  a  bluish-white,  or  amber-color.  The 
patient  usually  gives  as  his  history,  that  his  vision  has  become  gradually  im- 
paired ;  that  objects  appear  of  irregular  outline,  or  multiplied,  or  as  if  sur- 
rounded with  a  mist,  or  as  if  a  cloud  was  interposed  between  them  and  the 
eye.  If  lenticular  cataract  alone  be  present,  he  will  say  that  the  sight  is 
better  in  the  evening,  or  in  a  subdued  light,  or  when  the  back  is  turned  to 
the  window  ;  or  perhaps  after  the  application  of  belladonna  or  atropine — 
obviously  because  the  pupil,  being  dilated  under  these  circumstances,  per- 

1  Vide  Lecture,  Med.  Times  for  1849,  p.  331. 
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mits  more  light  to  pass  through  that  part  of  the  lens  which  is  as  jet  trans- 
parent, or  which,  though  opaqae,  is  thinner,  and  therefore  affords  less 
obstruction  to  light  than  the  centre.  In  the  most  confirmed  cases,  the 
patient  is  jet  able  to  distinguish  daj  from  night. 

There  is  also  the  catoptric  test^ — ^that  is,  the  mode  of  examining  the  eje 
bj  the  reflection  of  light,  which  was  proposed  bj  M.  Sanson.  When  a 
lighted  taper  is  moved  before  the  eje  of  a  healthj  person,  three  images  of 
it  maj  be  observed.  1st.  An  erect  image,  that  moves  upwards  when  the 
candle  is  moved  upwards,  and  that  is  produced  bj  reflection  from  the  surface 
of  the  cornea.  2dlj.  Another  erect  image,  produced  bj  reflection  from  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  crjstalline  lens,  which  also  moves  upwards  when  the 
candle  is  moved  upwards ;  and  3dlj.  A  verj  small  inverted  image,  that  is 
reflected  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  crjstalline  lens,  and  that  moves 
downwards  when  the  candle  is  raised  upwards.  To  render  this  most  dis- 
tinct, the  pupil  should  be  dilated,  and  the  examination  be  made  in  a  dark  room. 
Now,  in  lenticular  cataract,  this  inverted  image  is  from  the  first  rendered 
indistinct,  and  soon  abolished ;  and  the  deep  erect  one  is  soon  afterwards 
abolished  also.  In  capsular  cataract,  from  the  first,  onlj  the  front  erect 
image,  that,  namelj,  produced  bj  reflection  from  the  cornea,  is  visible.  But 
the  disease  must  be  advanced,  and  the  observer  experienced,  if  this  test  is  to 
avail ;  and  the  ophthalmoscope  gives  the  earliest  means  of  detecting  opacitj 
of  the  posterior  part  of  the  lens. 

Diagnosis  will  be  spoken  of  under  Amaurosis  and  Glaucoma. 

Causes. — Cataract,  especiallj  capsular,  is  sometimes  attributable  to  in- 
flammation, and  ma  J  be  caused  in  a  short  space  of  time  by  wounds  or  other 
injuries  of  the  lens  and  capsule,  or  of  the  eje  in  general.  But  the  ordinarj 
cataract  of  the  old,  seems  to  be  a  mere  effect  of  impaired  nutrition. 

1.  Hard  CcUaract, — This  form  is  met  with  in  elderlj  people  onlj.  It  is 
caused,  according  to  Mr.  Walton,  bj  grajness  or  opacitj  appearing  in  an 
alreadj  discolored  lens ;  and  the  greater  the  coloration  of  the  lens,  the  less 
will  be  the  amount  of  grajness  required  to  obstruct  vision.  After  thirtj, 
the  lens  naturallj  acquires  a  jellow  color,  and  the  hue  becomes  deeper,  till 
it  is  like  a  piece  of  amber.  The  amber  color,  therefore,  the  characteristic 
hue  of  cataract  in  aged  persons,  is  not  the  effect  of  disease.  Sometimes  the 
color  is  as  deep  as  that  of  dark  mahoganj  :  and  Mr.  Walton  has  brought 
before  the  Rojal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Societj  the  particulars  of  a  case 
in  which  the  cataract  was  so  black  that  it  could  not  be  detected  till  the  eje 
was  examined  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  or  the  concentrated  light  of  a 
powerful  lens. 

According  to  Mr.  R.  Tajlor*  the  change  in  such  cataractous  lenses  is 
twofold.  The  nucleus  becomes  hard  and  drj,  to  a  degree  far  exceeding 
what  is  ever  seen  in  the  healthj  lens ;  while  the  superficial  lajcrs  are  soft- 
ened, frequentlj  to  the  state  of  a  semi-fluid  pulp.  The.  nuclear  lens-tubes 
are  hard,  atrophied,  and  brittle,  and  are  rendered  more  or  less  opaque  bj 
fine  molecular  deposit,  as  well  as  bj  little  cracks  and  fissnrcs.  Those  of  the 
superficies  are  softened,  and  more  or  less  disintegrated  ;  thej,  also,  are 
dotted  over  with  fine  molecular  matter,  which  is  also  found  floating  free  in 
masses,  and  filling  up,  and  rendering  opaque,  manj  of  the  superficial  lens- 
cells.  This  molecular  matter  is  probablj  the  result  of  the  coagulation 
of  the  albuminous  blastema  bj  which  the  whole  of  the  lens  textures  are 
pervaded. 

The  opacitj  generallj  commences  in  the  superficial  la  vers  of  the  lens,  for 
the  most  part  in  the  form  of  streaks  or  radii,  converging  towards  the  centre, 
or,  more  correctlj  speaking,  following  the  course  of  the  natural  divisions  of 

'  Pathological  Transactions,  vol.  vii. 
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the  lens.  Less  fireqnentlj  it  commences  in  the  nnclens,  in  the  fonn  of  ft 
cloady  opacity.  When  the  disease  is  of  long  standing,  the  surface  of  the 
cataract  frequently  assumes  a  uniform  milk  or  cream-white  color. 

2.  Soft  Cataract, — While  hard  cataract  is  seen  only  in  persons  above 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  soft  cataract  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life.  It 
appears  to  be  due  to  disintegration  affecting  the  whole  substance  of  the  lens, 
similar  to  that  which  affects  the  surface  alone  in  hard  cataract.  The  color 
in  infancy  is  bluish  white,  like  milk  and  water ;  later  in  life  there  is  gene- 
rally less  of  the  blue  tint.  The  surface  frequently  presents  an  appearance 
like  that  of  fractured  spermaceti ;  or  it  may  be  traversed  by  radii  and  streaks, 
which  glisten  like  a  piece  of  tendon.  In  this  variety  vision  is  generally  more 
imperfect  than  in  the  hard  kind.  The  iris  is  frequently  pressed  upon  by  soft 
cataract ;  but  this  may  also  occur  in  hard  cataract  when  the  surface  of  the 
lens  is  much  degenerated.  This  phenomenon  is  ])robably  due,  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  to  the  swelling  of  the  diseased  lens  from  the  imbibition  of 
moisture ;  but  in  other  instances,  the  opinion  of  Mr  Walton  is  doubtless 
correct,  that  it  is  caused  by  unnatural  vascularity  in  the  deep-seated  textures 
of  the  eyeball. 

3.  Congenital  Cataract  must,  therefore,  always  be  soft.  In  this  variety 
vision  is  generally  more  imperfect  than  in  the  hard  kind. 

4.  Capsular  Cataract. — In  this  variety  the  opacity  may  be  general,  or 
may  commence  partially.  It  is  almost  invariably  of  a  dead  or  chalky  white- 
ness, scarcely  ever  shining,  and  always  showing  the  same  opacity  in  what- 
ever position  it  may  be  viewed.  It  is  not  unfrcquently  the  result  of  a  slow 
inflammation,  which  may  be  accompanied  with  pain  in  the  eye.  It  may  be 
produced  also  by  inflammation  extending  from  the  iris.  Opacity  of  the 
anterior  portion  may  be  seen  immediately  behind  the  ins.  That  of  the 
posterior  appears  at  some  little  distance  behind  the  pupil,  and  presents  a 
concave  striated  surface,  of  a  dull-yellowish  appearance.         • 

5.  Capsulo'lenticular  cataract  is  very  common, — in  fact,  entire  opacity 
of  the  capsule  is  always  followed  by  opacity  of  the  lens. 

Treatment. — The  cataract  must  be  removed  by  operation.  No  other 
treatment  is  of  any  avail  to  get  rid  of  the  disease.  It  is,  however,  a  general 
rule  not  to  operate  till  the  cataract  is  mature — that  is,  not  whilst  the  degree 
of  vision  is  suflicient  for  ordinary  purposes  ;  more  particularly  if  the  patient 
is  very  old  and  feeble,  or  if  one  eye  is  already  lost ;  because,  under  these 
circumstances,  a  failure  of  the  operation  would  entail  utter  blindness.  There- 
fore the  patient  should  assist  his  vision  by  dropping  into  the  eye  one  or  two 
drops  of  a  carefully-filtered  solution  of  extract  of  belladonna  Oi.  ad  $\.)  in 
distilled  water,  night  and  morning,  or  F.  198,  so  as  to  dilate  the  pupil,  and 
defer  the  ojjcration  till,  despite  of  that  aid,  his  blindness  is  complete. 

ProfjnoHis. — This  will  l>e  favorable  if  the  patient  is  in  good  health  and 
of  temperate  habits ;  if  the  iris  moves  freely,  and  if  the  retina  seems  per- 
fectly sensil)le  to  light.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  doubtful  if  there  are 
signs  of  vascular  disturbance  in  the  eye  ;  if  the  iris  is  motionless  or  altered 
in  color ;  or  if  the  cataract  is  complicated  with  amaurosis,  softness  of  the 
eyeball,  or  glaucoma. 

Preparation. — Before  operating,  the  patient  should  be  put  into  as  perfect 
a  state  of  health  as  possible.  The  state  of  the  biliary,  and  more  especially 
of  the  urinary  excretion,  should  be  examined,  and  purging,  exercise,  and 
low  <iiet  be  enjoined,  if  the  habit  is  inllammatory.  But  no  rude  lowering 
measures,  or  violent  purgation,  or  sudden  change  of  diet  should  be  resorted 
to  indiscriminately ;  and  some  patients  require  a  better  diet,  with  tonics 
and  wine. 

There  are  three  methods  of  operating: — 1,  extraction;  2,  displacement 
(or  couching)  ;  and  3,  solution^  or  the  operation  for  causing  absorption. 
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1.  KxTRAcnoN.— The  object  of  this  operatioo  is,  to  make  dd  incision 
through  half  of  the  circtimference  of  the  cornea,  almost  close  to  the  sclerotic ; 
to  lacerate  the  capsale  of  the  lens ;  and  then  to  extract  the  cataract  enttn, 
through  the  pupil.  Its  advantage  is,  that  it  effectually  removes  the  cataract ; 
bat  it  is  the  moat  difficult  of  ail  the  operations  for  cataract,  and  demands,  for 
its  success,  mnch  knowledge  and  moch  practice.  It  is  best  adapted  for 
hard  cataracts  in  elderly  people.  Bnt  it  should  not  be  attempted,  1st,  if  the 
patient  is  very  feeble,  in  case  the  wound  of  the  cornea  might  not  unite. 
2dly.  If  the  anterior  chamber  is  very  small  and  the  cornea  very  flat,  so  that 
a  Eafficiently  large  opening  cannot  be  made  in  it.  3dly.  If  the  iris  adheres 
to  the  cornea,  or  if  the  cataract  pushes  it  forward  against  the  cornea,  thus 
rendering  it  impossible  to  incise  the  cornea  without  wounding  the  iris,  or 
if  the  pupil  is  habitually  contracted.  4thly,  If  the  eye  is  sunken,  or  if  the 
fissure  of  the  lids  is  pretematnrally  small.  5thly.  If  the  eyes  are  very 
unsteady,  or  if  the  patient  is  subject  to  habitual  cough  or  asthma,  or  is 
unmanageable  in  consequence  of  idiocy.  Some  practitioners  direct  that  one 
eye  only  should  be  operoted  on  at  a  time,  the  other  being  kept  as  a  reserve, 
whilst  others  operate  on  both  together. 

Operation. — In  the  precise  manner  of  performing  this,  there  are  very  many 
varieties.  Some  sni^eons  incise  the  lower,  others  the  apper,  part  of  the 
cornea ;  some  sit  before,  others  behind  the  patient ;  some  are  ambidexter, 
others  nsc  the  right  hand  only.  But,  referring  those  who  may  wish  for 
fuller  information  to  the  various  works  on  ophthalmology  before  quoted, 
p.  367,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  describing  one  method  of  operating 
which  is,  we  believe,  most  generally  employed  at  the  present  day. 

The  instruments  required  are,  1,  a  knife  having  a  triangular  blade ;  the 
back  straight  and  blunt ;  the  point  sharp  ;  the  edge  slanting  obliquely ;  the 
blade  increasing  in  thickness,  as 

well  as   in   breadth,  as  it  ap-  Fig.  203. 

proaches  the  handle.  The  ad- 
vantagos  of  this  shape  are,  that 
it  fills  up  the  incision  which  it 
makes,  and  prevents  the  escape 
of  the  aqueous  humor  ;  and  that 
the  flap  of  the  cornea  is  made 
by  one  simple  motion,  that  is, 
by  pashing  the  knife  onwards. 
That  used  by  Mr.  Walton  mea- 
sures from  the  point  to  the 
shoulder  ^gth  of  an  inch,  and 
across  the   broadest  part  j^h  op«t»uoB  for  «inwiiB«  iin  nyitaiiiii.  i»b». 

of  an  inch,  which  gives  a  longer 

blade  and  a  more  acnte  angle  than  that  shown  in  the  drawing.     But  dif- 
ferent operators  use  knives  of  different  shapes. 

2.  A  curette ;  an  instrument  with  a  curved  needle  at  one  end,  and  a  small 
spoon  at  the  other.  Mr.  Walton  has  devised  a  guarded  curette,  in  which 
the  hook  is  concealed  till  protruded  by  a  spring.  3.  A  secondary  knife  to 
enlarge  the  incision  in  the  cornea  if  required.     4.  A  sharp  hook. 

The  patient  may  be  either  sitting,  or  lying  on  his  back  with  the  head 
properly  supported,  and  in  a  good  light.  The  operator,  behind  him,  uses 
his  right  hand  for  the  right,  and  his  left  for  the  left  eye.  An  assistant  draws 
down  the  lower  lid,  and  steadies  it  against  the  malar  bone,  without  pressing 
on  the  globe.  The  operator,  with  the  forefinger  of  the  non-operating  hand, 
raises  the  upper  lid  and  locks  it  under  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  just  resting  the 
point  of  this  forefinger  against  the  upper  surface  of  the  globe,  and  that  of  the 
middle  finger  against  its  iouer  surface,  so  as  to  steady  it.     Then  holding  th« 
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knife  lightly  with  the  thumb  and  first  two  fingers  of  the  other  hand,  and 
resting  iiis  hand  against  the  side  of  the  face,  he  commences  bj — 1.  Panc- 
tnring  the  cornea  at  the  centre  of  its  outer  margin,  half  a  line,  or  even  less, 
from  the  sclerotica.  2dl7.  The  blade  is  pushed  gently  across,  parallel  with 
the  iris,  in  such  a  way  that  the  point  shall  penetrate  the  other  side  of  the 
cornea,  exactly  opposite  to  the  first  puncture  ;  and  that  the  edge  shall  cut 
an  even  semicircular  flap  of  the  upper  half  of  the  cornea.  Just  when  the 
incision  is  completed,  which  should  be  slowly  and  carefully  done,  the  eyelids 
should  be  dropped,  and  all  pressure  be  ceased.  3dly.  Having  waited  a  few 
seconds,  the  surgeon  lifts  the  upper  lid  sufficiently  to  expose  the  cornea,  tells 
the  patient  to  look  towards  his  feet,  so  that  the  globe  may  be  directed  down- 
wards ;  then  introduces  the  curttte,  and  freely  lacerates  the  capsule  of  the 
lens.  4tlily.  He  makes  very  gentle  pressure  on  the  under  part  of  the  globe, 
and  on  the  upper  eyelid,  till  the  lens  rises  through  the  pupil  and  escapes. 
Lastly,  the  eye  should  be  opened  after  a  minute  or  two,  to  see  that  the  flap 
of  the  cornea  is  rightly  adjusted,  and  that  the  iris  is  not  prolapsed  :  if  it  is, 
the  eyes  should  be  exposed  to  a  bright  light,  so  as  to  make  the  pupil  con* 
tract,  and  the  prolapsed  portion  should  be  gently  pressed  upon  with  the 
spoon  of  the  curette.     Then  the  operation  is  finished. 

Complications. — 1.  Sometimes,  in  consequence  of  the  premature  escape 
of  the  aqueous  humor,  the  iris  falls  forwards  under  the  edge  of  the  knife. 
If  the  point  of  the  knife  is  completely  entangled  in  the  iris,  it  is  necessary 
to  withdraw  the  instrument,  heal  the  wound,  and  repeat  the  operation  after* 
wards.  If,  however,  a  little  bit  of  it  should  get  under  the  edge  of  the  knife, 
when  the  section  is  nearly  complete,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  extricate 
it  by  pressing  on  the  cornea  just  over  it  with  the  nail ;  but  if  this  does  not 
readily  succeed,  the  operator  may  push  on  boldly,  since,  if  a  little  piece  of 
it  be  cut,  it  will  be  of  no  great  consequence.  2.  If  the  opening  of  the  cor- 
nea is  nut  large  enough,  it  must  be  enlarged  with  the  secondary  knife.  3.  If 
a  portion  of  the  lens  remain  behind,  it  should  be  loft  to  be  absorbed — unless 
it  has  passed  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  can  be  removed  very  easily 
indeed.  4.  If  the  vitreous  humor  seem  disposed  to  escape,  the  cataract 
should  be  hooked  out  with  the  hook. 

After-  Treatment. — The  patient  should  be  put  to  bed,  with  the  shoulders 
raised,  the  room  darkened,  and  with  a  very  soft  dry  linen  rag  over  both  eyes. 
[It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  keep  the  eyelids  closed  by  means  of  strips  of 
court-plaster,  passing  from  the  forehead  over  the  eye,  down  to  the  cheek.] 
The  bowels  should  be  kept  open,  and  everything  be  avoided  which  is  likely 
to  provoke  coughing,  sneezing,  or  vomiting.  Mr.  Walton  allows  the  usual 
diet,  at  the  usual  times,  only  in  rather  diminished  quantity ;  and  this  plan 
seems  preferable  to  that  of  keeping  the  patient  exclusively  on  slops.  If  all 
goes  on  comfortably,  the  eyelid  may  be  raised  on  the  seventh  day,  and  then 
if  there  be  no  ])rolapse  of  the  iris,  and  the  cornea  be  united,  he  may  get  up 
occasionally,  wearing  a  shade,  sitting  in  a  darkened  room,  and  walking  about 
a  little.  After  a  fortnight  the  eye  may  be  opened  in  a  weak  light,  and  be 
gradually  brought  into  use.  But,  inasmuch  as  it  remains  weak  and  irritable, 
the  patient  must  take  the  greatest  care  to  avoid  exposure  to  cold,  excess  in 
diet,  over-exertion  of  the  eye,  or  exposure  of  it  to  too  strong  a  light.  Gray 
spectacles  are  the  best  protectors  against  too  glaring  a  light.  The  patient 
will  recjuire  convex  spectacles  for  exact  vision,  but  they  must  be  used  very 
sparingly  for  some  weeks.  He  should  have  two  pairs,  one  with  a  short  focus 
for  near  objects,  and  another  of  long  focus  for  distant  objects. 

The  inflammation  which  may  come  on  after  the  operation  may  be  of  two 
kinds.  If  the  eyeli<ls  are  swollen,  and  florid,  and  tender,  and  there  is  a  thick 
yellow  secretion  about  the  lids,  and  the  conjunctiva  is  red,  swollen,  and  che- 
mosed,  the  inflammation  is  acute,  and  requires  to  be  treated  by  bleeding  and 
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puTgiDg.  Bat  if,  as  Mr.  Tyrrell  shovs,  the  palpebne  are  not  much  disco- 
lored, and  are  {edematooH,  and  if  the  secretion  is  thin  and  light-cotored,  and 
the  conjunctiTa  cedematons,  the  patient  will  be  benefited  by  good  broth, 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  opium. 

II.  Dispi^cEMENT,  OB  CoucHiNO. — The  object  of  this  operation  is  to 
remoTe  the  cataract  from  the  axis  of  vision.  It  is  a  clumsy  and  violent 
operation,  and  adapted  only  to  those 

cases  of  hard  cataract,  of  which  the  [F'e-  2<H. 

extraction  would  be  nnadrigable,  for 
reasons  mentioned  in  a  preceding 
page.  The  disadvantages  of  it  are, 
that  the  pressure  of  the  lens  on  the 
ciliary  processes  and  retina  is  liable 
t.0  be  followed  by  protracted  inflamma- 
tion or  amaurosis ;  and  that  the  lens 
may  rise  again  to  its  old  place,  and 
obstrnct  vision  as  before.     The  pre-  '  .31=^^ 

paration  of  the  patient,  his  position  "'=»^ 

during  the  operation,  as  well  as  that  Opcimiioa  or  nmcUiD;,'.] 

of  the  snrgeon,  and  the  daties  of  the 

assistant,  are  the  same  as  required  for  the  operation  of  extraction.  The 
papil  shonld  be  dilated  with  atropine. 

Operation. — A  curved  needle  is  passed  through  the  onterside  of  the  scle- 
rotic, the  ^th  part  of  au  inch  behind  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  in  the 
transverse  axis  of  the  globe.  It  is  carried  into  the  vitreous  hnraor,  the  pos- 
terior capsnle  of  the  lens  lacerated,  then  upwards  and  forwards  beliiud  the 
iris,  and  in  front  of  the  cataract ;  which  then  is  steadily  and  gently  pressed 
upon  till  it  is  carried  downwards  out  of  sight.  It  should  be  held  down  for 
a  few  moments  to  fix  it,  and  if  it  rise  again,  it  must  be  again  depressed  for 
a  short  time.     Then  the  needle  is  withdrawn. 

HI.  Thb  Opkbation  for  producinq  Absorption  is  very  easily  per- 
formed, and  excites  very  little  inflammation  ;  but  it  requires  to  be  repeated 
several  times,  and  the  cure  occupies  severol  weeks  or  months.  It  is  well 
adapted  for  soft  cataracts,  especially  the  congenital,  but  docs  not  answer 
with  the  hard  cataracts  of  old  people.  The  instruments  employed  are 
needles,  straight  or  curved;  which  are  now  made  of  great  delicacy,  strength, 
and  sharpness.     The  pupil  must  be  freely  dilated. 

Operaliong—l.  The  needle  may  be  introduced  behind  the  iris  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  depression. 

%.  Or  the  needle  may  be  introduced  throngli  the  cornea,  an  operation  now 
styled  the  anterior  operation ;  formerly,  keratonyxis.  It  is  safer,  simpler, 
less  painful,  and  less  injurious  to  the  eye  than  tlic  first  mentioned  :  inasmuch 
aa  a  wound  of  the  cornea  alone  is  less  serious  than  one  implicating  vitreous 
bumor,  sclerotic,  conjunctiva,  and  perhaps  retina  or  ciliary  processes.  The 
needle  is  passed  through  the  cornea  about  an  eiglith  of  an  inch  from  its  mar- 
gin, and  is  made  to  lacerate  the  capsule  to  the  extent  of  the  pupil,  so  as  to 
admit  the  aqueous  humor  to  the  substance  of  the  lens;  but  without  dis- 
placing or  cutting  it  into  fragments,  or,  in  fact,  attempting  to  do  too  ntncb. 
This  operation  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  severe  paiu  and  vomiting,  if  the 
cataract  be  so  fluid  that  it  mixes  readily  with  the  aqueous  humor ;  or  if  por- 
tions of  the  cataract  press  on  the  iris ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  irritation  may 
be  so  severe  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  perform  extraction.  The  operation 
may  require  to  be  repeated  after  two  or  three  months. 

3.  There  is  a  third  modification  of  this  operation,  which  Mr.  Tyrrell 
termed  drilling.  It  is  particularly  adai)ted  for  cases  of  capsular  or  capsuto- 
lenticolar  cataract  with  adhesion  uf  the  pupil,  caused  by  iritis.     It  is  per* 
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formed  bj  introducing  a  fine  straight  needle  throagh  the  coniea  near  its 
margin,  and  passing  it  through  the  pupil  into  the  lens  to  the  depth  of  about 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch,  and  rotating  it  freely.  This  operation  may  be  re- 
peated at  intervals  of  four,  five,  or  more  weeks.  It  causes  the  lens  to  be 
dissolved  by  the  aqueous  humor ;  and  if  the  puncture  be  made  in  a  fresh 
place  at  each  operation,  that  portion  of  the  capsule  which  is  behind  the 
pupil  may  become  loosened  and  detached.  This  operation  may  also,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Tyrrell,  be  occasionally  resorted  to,  in  order  to  diminish  the  size 
of  the  lens,  j)reviously  to  depression  or  extraction. 

Operation  on  Infants. — Congenital  cataracts  should  be  operated  on 
early — within  four  months,  if  possible,  lest  the  eye,  which,  when  bom  blind, 
habitually  oscillates  from  side  to  side,  may  never  acquire  the  power  of  being 
directed  to  one  particular  object.  The  pupil  being  well  dilated,  the  child, 
narcotized  by  chloroform  to  insure  quietness,  should  be  placed  on  a  table — 
the  head  on  a  pillow,  and  rather  hanging  over  it — one  assistant  holding  the 
legs  and  trunk,  a  second  the  arms  and  chest,  a  third,  fixing  the  head  between 
his  two  hands,  and  a  fourth,  depressing  the  lower  eyelid  with  one  hand,  and 
steadying  the  chin  with  the  other.  The  operator  then,  seated  behind  the 
patient,  performs  the  operation  for  absorption  as  before  described.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  dislocate  the  lens.  The  operation  on  children,  and,  in 
fact,  on  }>ersons  under  twenty,  generally  excites  so  little  inflammation,  that 
both  eyes  may  be  operated  on  at  once,  but  the  bowels  must  be  kept  open, 
and  leeches  should  be  applied  if  there  be  pain. 

Capsular  Cataract. — When  congenital  cataract  of  the  capsnlo-lenti- 
cular  sort  is  left  to  itself,  the  lens  often  becomes  absorbed,  and  the  capsule, 
which  is  mostly  tough  or  opaque,  remains  in  the  field  of  vision ;  and  it  some- 
times happens  that  an  opaque  capsule  is  left,  or  that  it  becomes  opaque  after 
one  of  the  operations  for  cataract.  There  are  three  plans  of  treatment  1. 
A  needle  may  be  introduced,  as  for  depression  ;  and  then  may  be  made  to 
tear  through  the  opaque  capsule,  which  then  may  shrink  and  leave  the  pupil 
clear.  2.  The  upper  part  of  the  capsule,  for  four-fifths  of  its  circumference, 
may  be  detached  by  the  needle  from  the  suspensory  ligament,  and  then  be 
pushed  down  below  the  pupil.  3.  If  no  other  plan  succeed,  an  opening  may 
be  made  in  the  cornea,  through  which  it  may  be  extracted  by  means  of  a 
small  hook  or  forceps.  Mr.  Middlemore  has  proposed  a  plan  for  removing 
such  bodies  through  the  sclerotic. 

There  is  great  uncertainty  of  clearing  the  pupil  of  capsule  by  any  other 
mode  but  extracting  it,  yet  so  dangerous  has  that  operation  been  deemed, 
from  the  escape  of  the  vitreous  humor,  which  is  almost  sure  to  occur  when 
previous  operations  have  lK?en  done  within  the  eye,  that  the  extraction  is 
seldom  attempted.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  Mr.  Haynes  Walton  has  intro- 
duced into  practice  a  peculiar  sort  of  forcei)s  for  the  removal  of  the  capsule. 
The  instrument  is  no  larger  than  a  needle,  so  that  the  opening  in  the  cornea 
need  not  be  larger  tlmn  necessary  to  allow  of  the  exit  of  the  strip  of  capsule 
to  be  removed,  and  all  the  objections  to  extraction  are  overcome.* 


SECTION  XII. — GLAUCOMA. 

Glattoma  was  formerly  defined  to  be  a  state  of  impaired  vision,  accom- 
paniiMl  with  a  greenish  discoloration  of  the  pupil.  The  green  appearance 
is  in  the  eye  of  the  observer.  The  disease  is,  in  fact,  disorganization  of  the 
eyeball. 

Ariite  Glaucoma. — There  is  rapid  loss  of  sight;  the  iris  is  dusky  and 
thrust  against  the  cornea  by  the  lens,  which  is  more  or  less  discolored  ;  the 

1  Sco  ii\iiO  Bowman  on  the  Kuiploymeiit  of  Two  Needles,  Med.  Times,  Oct.  30th,  1862. 
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papil  is  large  and  fixed ;  the  cornea  loses  its  lastre ;  the  epitheliam  gets 
nneven  and  may  be  vesicated.  The  sclerotic  is  discolored,  being  darkish, 
with  large  tortuous  veins,  often  without  branches,  purplish,  or  of  a  dark  red. 
The  eyeball  is  of  stony  hardness,  and  vision  is  nearly  or  quite  extinct. 
There  is  very  great  pain.  The  disease  is  usually  ushered  in  by  occasional 
dimness  of  vision,  and  perhaps  by  an  attack  of  inflammation ;  and  always 
with  pain  in  the  eyeball,  muscae,  flashes,  or  sparks.  Any  improvement  is 
but  temporary ;  blindness  always  ensues.  Later  the  sclerotic  is  staphylo- 
matous.     Now  and  then  there  is  atrophy  of  the  eyeball. 

Chronic  Glaucoma  is  merely  a  manifestation  of  the  same  symptoms  in 
less  severity.  The  ophthalmoscope  shows  enlargement  of  the  retinal  veins, 
ecchymosed  spots  about  the  retina,  pulsation  of  the  arteria  centralis  retinjE, 
small  clots  of  blood  in  the  vitreous  humor,  and  a  cupped  or  excavated  state 
of  the  optic  papilla. 

Morbid  anatomy  shows  the  vitreous  humor  often  yellowish  from  coloring 
matter  derived  from  the  extravasated  blood,  and  thicker  than  natural ;  ecchy- 
mosis  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  retina,  with  enlargement  of  the  veins ; 
dilatation  of  the  retinal  capillaries,  with  aneurismal  enlargements  filled  with 
blood  corpuscles.  The  lens  has  generally  a  yellowish  tint,  supposed  to  be 
due  to  the  same  cause  that  colors  the  vitreous  humor.  The  choroid  coat 
beyond  being  congested  is  scarcely  altered,  except  where  there  has  been 
staphyloma,  when  it  is  degenerated.  The  eff'usion  supposed  to  exist  between 
the  choroid  and  the  retina  does  not  actually  occur. 

Treatment. — It  is  of  no  use  to  adopt  any  other  treatment  for  the  ordinary 
chronic  glaucomatous  degeneration  of  age,  beyond  abstinence  from  exertion 
of  the  eye  and  from  anything  likely  to  disorder  the  health.  If  the  affection 
begin  suddenly,  with  acute  symptoms  of  a  gouty  character,  as  it  does  some- 
times, they  must  be  combated  by  cupping,  counter-irritation,  and  the  other 
remedies  proposed  for  the  rheumatic  iritis.  Opium  must  be  freely  given  to 
lessen  or  subdue  the  pain. 

But  Yon  Grafe,  who  has  made  out  more  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease 
than  any  other  man,  has  suggested  an  operation  for  its  cure.  He  makes  a 
small  linear  incision  in  the  sclerotica  one  millimetre  behind  the  cornea,  and 
removes  a  sixth  of  the  iris.  Yon  Griife  gives  no  theory  whatever,  and  can- 
didly says  that  his  practice  is  wholly  empirical. 

SECTION   XIII. — THE   OPHTHALMOSCOPE. 

I.  This  instrument  is  to  the  eye  what  the  stethoscope  is  to  the  chest.  It 
has  already  rendered  obsolete  nearly  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  deep- 
seated  diseases  of  the  eye  ;  for  it  has  been  the  means  of  detecting  changes 
unaccompanied  with  any  objective  symptoms,  and  not  known  till  quite  lately 
to  exist.  Its  use  is  quite  indispensable  in  all  cases  of  impaired  vision,  not 
attended  with  extreme  intolerance  of  light.  Yery  seldom  indeed  does  a 
patient  complain,  from  the  use  of  the  instrument,  except  in  cases  in  which  such 
a  result  might  fairly  be  expected,  and  might  be  avoided  by  ordinary  caution. 

II.  The  ophthalmoscope,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  a  concave  circular  mirror 
of  about  ten  inches  focus,  made  of  silvered  glass  or  polished  steel,  and  hav- 
ing a  hole  in  the  centre.  As  an  appendage  there  is  needed  a  convex  lens  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  with  a  focus  of  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
inches,  set  in  a  common  eye-glass  frame  with  a  handle  three  inches  long. 
The  investigation  must  be  made  in  a  dark  room.  The  patient^s  pupil  should 
be  dilated  as  a  rule.  The  light  of  a  candle  is  hardly  sufficient,  certainly  not 
for  bcj^inners.  An  oil  lamp  is  better,  but  by  far  the  best  is  an  argand  burner 
that  slides  on  a  vertical  rod. 

The  patient  sits  by  a  table,  and  the  lamp  is  placed  by  his  side  close  to  his 
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head,  wUh  the  flame  on  a  level  with  tlie  eye,  from  which  it  ts  screened  by  a 
little  flat  plate  of  ractal  attached  to  tlie  burner.  The  operator  nits  dirvctly 
in  front ;  and,  holding  the  instrument  close  to  his  eye,  and  a  little  oblitiaejy 
to  catch  the  light  from  the  lamp,  be  cororoencee  at  the  distance  of  ubunt 
cip;ht«en  inches  from  the  patient,  to  direut  the  reflection  on  the  eye.  When 
ihi^i  is  got,  the  convex  lens  mnst  be  lield  at  the  distance  of  two  and  a  half 
inches  from  the  eye  and  the  focoaing  commenced,  by  moving  them  slowly 
backwardt)  and  forwards.  When  the  light  fairly  enters  tha  eys  a  reddish 
glare  nppcars,  and  as  it  is  focused,  an  orange-red  or  orange-yellow  is  seen  ; 
then  the  bloodvessels  of  the  retina  come  into  view.  The  retina  itself  pre- 
sents a  whitish  aspect,  through  which  the  choroid  is  more  or  less  discernible. 
The  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  should  now  be  sooght ;  probably  a  part  of 
it  will  already  have  been  seen  as  a  whitish  spot ;  but  the  way  to  discern  it 
properly  is  to  make  the  patient  look  iuwanls.  It  appears  as  a  whitish 
circular  spot,  in  the  centre  of  which  are  the  central  vein  and  artery  of  the 
retina,  giving  forth  a  variable  number  of  branches,  usually  six  or  eight 

The  convex  lens  is  not  usually  needed  for  examining  near-sighted  eyes, 
nor,  in  general,  fur  the  anterior  structures  of  the  eye.  The  annexed  sketch 
(Fig.  205)  illustrates  the  above  description,  and  accnrately  shows  the  proper 
position  of  the  lamp,  the  direction  of  the  patient,  and  the  slightly -raised 
position  of  the  observer. 

Fig.  205. 


III.  Bnt  what  is  the  principle  of  the  ophthalmoscope ;  why  is  a  reflector 
needed  ;  why  cannot  the  eye  be  illuminated  with  the  very  lamp  from  which 
the  light  is  borrowed  J  When  a  stream  of  light  is  thrown  into  the  eye,  the 
rays  are  roflceted  back  by  the  retina  and  choroid,  and,  returning  as  they 
enter,  are  brought  to  a  convergence  at  the  spot  whence  they  emanated. 
This  takes  place  when  any  luminous  body  ix  held  before  the  eye ;  hence 
when  a  candle  or  lamp  is  used,  we  see  no  illumination,  simply  because  tlie 
flame  is  in  the  focus  of  reflection,  and  onr  eye  cannot  be  there  loo,  nor  can 
it  sec  through  the  flame.  This  dlftlculty  is  overcome  by  using  a  mirror  with 
a  hole  in  the  centre  (the  ophthalmoscope),  which  represents  the  Bami?,  and, 
'     looking  ihrouffh  the  hole,  we  pincc  our  eye  in  the  centre  of  the  re"    "'  " 

1  thus  set:  tlic  lig'lited  interior  of  the  patient's  eye.    It  is  possible. 
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tain  arraDf^ements  of  light,  and  positioD  of  the  beholder,  that  the  eye  may  - 
be  to  an  extent  Been  illuuinated  ;  bat  for  the  full  effect,  the  ophtbalmoECope 
is  requisite. 

IV.  Healtht  Appbarancbs. — The  arteries  and  wins — the  latter  being 
larger  and  darker — radiate  on  the  retina,  and  branch  and  anastomose  almost 
to  the  ora  serrata.     No  vessels  cross  the  situation  of  the  macnta  lutea. 

It  is  not  uncommon  in  eyeballs  that  are  diseaBed  to  see  the  palsation  of 
these  vessels ;  sometimes  it  may  be  seen  in  health,  especially  if  the  eyeball 
be  pressed.  Mr.  Hulme  has  a  patient  attending  at  the  Central  London 
Ophthalmic  Hospital,  with  palsating  retinal  vessels,  although  the  siglit  is 
unimpaired. 

The  Choroid  must  be  focused  to  be  examined.  The  irregnlarly  arranged 
markings  of  a  dusky  hue  indicate  the  vessels.  The  coloration  of  the  choroid 
is  darker  in  persons  of  a  dark  complexiou,  and  of  a  lighter  and  less  distinct 
shade  in  those  of  a  fairer  skin. 

The  Retina  is  a  perfectly  transparent  colorless  structure,  and  is  best 
recognized  by  means  of  the  vessels  which  pervade  it.  The  ort«riea  are  of  ft 
smaller  calibre,  and  have  a  more  direct  course  than  the  veins,  which  are 
more  tortuous,  and  of  a  darker  color,  derived  from  their  contents  ;  but  this 
last  feature  is  not  always  well  marked. 

The  Optic  Disk,  or  termination  of  the  optic  nerve,  as  it  enters  the  sclerotic, 
is  the  most  important  part  to  be  noted  in  an  ophthalmoscopic  examinatioD. 
In  health  it  is  circular  in  form,  of  a 

bright  white  color,  and  perforated  gene-  Pig,  20fl, 

rally  in  its  centre,  but  frequently  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  its  surface,  by  three  or 
four  arteries  entering  the  globe  for  dis- 
tribution, and  by  as  many  veins  which 
leave  the  interior  of  the  eye.  (See  Fig. 
206.)  A  slight  hyperemia  of  the  disk 
is  not  incompatible  with  healthy  vision. 

The  Macula  Lutea  is  that  part  of  the 
retina  which  lies  directly  in  the  axis  of 
vision,  and  which  is  brought  into  view 
by  causing  the  patient  to  look  directly 
forwards.  Frequently  there  is  no  parti- 
cular structure  to  be  made  out,  and  the 

part  is  generally  recognized  by  the  ab-  

sence  of  the  retinal  vessels,  which  seem  [Hodthy appMnaHtormatT*.] 

to  avoid  this  situation.  Sometimes  a 
paler,  and  at  other  times  a  darker  appearance  are  the  only  indications  of  it. 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  often  the  Rcot  of  hemorrhages, 
morbid  deposits,  Ac,  which  are  always  more  or  less  detrimental  to  perfect 
vision.     It  should  therefore  be  carefully  examined. 

The  Vitreom  Humor,  the  aqueous,  the  lens,  and  its  capsule,  and  the 
cornea,  are  all  parts  which  in  the  healthy  stat«  of  the  eye  are  transparent, 
and  admit  of  a  clear  deSnition  and  observation  of  the  whole  of  the  posterior 
part  of  the  interior  of  the  eyeball. 

V.  MoKBiD  Appsaranceh..— Such  is  a  description  of  the  parts  seen  by 
the  ophthalmoscope  in  the  healthy  state.  We  now  propose,  for  the  guidance 
of  the  student,  to  give  an  outline  of  the  morbid  appearances  to  be  observed, 
premising  that  a  thorough  knowledge  and  use  of  this  instrument  can  only  be 
acquired  by  most  careful  practical  study.' 
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The  Opiic  Diak  is  the  first  point  to  wliich  attention  should  be  directed  in 
an  inlerual  examination  of  the  eyeball.  The  changes  in  the  disk  iUelf  are 
BO  frequently  connected  with  ehangoa  in  the  parts  around  it-a  circmnfertJMi'e, 
that  during  its  examination,  the  elate  of  these  circumferential  parta  must  be 
carefully  noted. 

Hypereemia  of  the  IHtk  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  ;  the  retinal  vessels 
may  be  enlarged  and  dilated,  and  the  veins  Taricose ;  in  addition  to  which 
the  surface  uf  the  disk  may  be  seen 
finely  injected,  instead  of  showing  its 
white  normal  appearance.  This  in- 
jection may  proceed  to  fiueli  an  exient 
OS  almost  to  hide  tbe  disk  (Fig.  207). 
Hvperffiraia  of  the  diak  is  common  in 
those  cases  of  impaired  vision  from  over- 
work, which  are  met  with  in  the  case 
of  engravers,  corapositors,  sempslR-sses, 
kc.  Blood  may  be  effused  on  the  sur- 
fttcc  of  the  disk,  constitnting  what  has 
been  called  apoplexy  of  the  papilla. 
Black  pigmental  deposits  are  occasion- 
ally seen  on  its  surface,  and  frrtjucntly 
at  its  edge.  The  disk  may  present  a 
cupjied  appearance,  as  in  glancoma, 
where  it  is  said  to  be  indicative  of  intra- 
ocular pressure  ;  or  an  elevated  appear- 
ance of  its  centre.  The  form  of  tbe 
vessels  entering  and  leaving  the  centre,  and  the  nature  of  the  shadow,  as 
shown  by  varying  the  light,  will  be  the  best  means  of  ascertaining  in  these 
cases  which  state  is  present, 

Atrophy  of  the  Dink  is  far  from  uncommon ;  it  is  often  congenital ;  it  is 
sometimes  fonnd  in  a  sqninting  eye,  and  is  often  associated  with  excessive 
myopia.  In  eases  of  atrophy  of  the  disk,  the  retina  generally  preserves  iu 
uoriual  condition  and  vascularity.  The  optic  disk  does  not  always  [^reserve 
its  circular  form ;  it  is  occasionally  jagged  in  its  outline,  and  pigmentary 
deposits  are  of  freqaent  occurrence  at  its  edge.  From  tbe  choroidal  degene- 
ration which  is  often  seen  around  its  cirenrnference,  and  from  lliu  whit« 
shining  appearance  of  the  sclerotic  through  the  retina,  the  edge  of  tbe  disk 
may  be  bnt  indistinctly  defined,  and  the  crescentic  patches  of  sclerotic  may 
be  confounded  with  the  outline  of  the  disk  by  the  beginner ;  bnt  to  the 
practised  eye  the  outline  may  always  be  distinguished. 

The  Retina. — Its  transparency  should  be  nuimpaircd,  and  its  vascularity 
not  greatly  different  from  that  of  the  healthy  state.  If  ihc  disk  be  bypene- 
mic,  it  will  naturally  partake  of  the  extra  vascularity,  but  not  always ;  for 
tbe  disk  may  be  injected  with  small  vessels,  while  the  retinal  vessels  are 
nataral.  Il*  vessels  are  subject  to  varicosities  ;  and  a  certain  indistinctness 
of  outline  is  freijuently  observable  in  its  overloaded  veins.  Tbe  arteries 
often  show  plastic  exudations  in  their  course,  which  have  evidently  been 
deposits  during  an  inHammatory  state  (Fig.  S!OB).  Kxtravasations  of  blood 
are  occasionally  seen  from  the  rupture  of  one  or  more  of  tbe  vessels  (Fig. 
S09);  tbe  gradual  absorption  of  which  may  be  watched.  Serous  effusions 
between  the  retina  and  choroid  are  attended  always  with  more  or  less  danger 

F.<l<riird  Jxeger;  Bnltiage  xnr  Pathologle  das  Anges,  folio,  Vienna;  Baeto'l  BEliUiohs 
linrxli^llaDe  dtir  KntnklieJUn  des  Uvniiuliljolien  Aaii<!«.  fuUa,  Ij>-i|Kiig.  IVtinjim-s  Ua- 
I:uli«s  dM  YuQi,  vol.  iii.  lHhh  -.  Tib  Ophthalmic  Hoopllal  R>-|Hinit,  and  Henn.  T*j-)ai 
•lid  llulme'ii  Ophthalmonooplo  SketoheR,  nov  publiiihilig  ■erlally  lu  Ibe  ArclilraA  S 
Uodioiiie.     [Al»u,  lul  Alu.  £d.  ol  MwikeUIie.]  ' 
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eight,  according  to  the  locality  and  amoant  of  the  effused  fluid.     The 
'  a  may  be  seen,  floating  as  it  were,  or  lying  in  folds  over  the  part,  the 


bright-red  choroid  of  course  being  hidden  from  sight.  As  the  effusion  is 
OTcr  or  neur  ihe  macala  luiea,  so  is  a  more  unfavorable  prognosis  to  be  feared. 
The  retina  is  often  atifemic  and  even  atrophied.  M.  Desmarres  describes  an 
Bffection  which  he  culls  cedema  of  the  retina.  It  is  doubtless  affected  in 
secondary  sypliilis. 

Tlie  Choroid,  as  mny  be  anticipated  from  the  vascularity  of  its  structure, 
is  most  importantly  involved  in  chronic  changes  in  the  deep-seated  structures 
of  the  eye  ;  and  although  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  tu  draw  any  strict 
line  between  the  inflammation  of  the  different  tunics  of  the  eye,  as  existing 
independently  of  each  other;  yet  this  structure  shows  changes  so  marked 
that  the  effects  of  choroiditis  may  be  safely  classed  under  one  head.  The 
principal  affections  of  the  choroid  arc  hypenemia ;  when,  instead  of  its  usual 
somewhat  orange-red  color,  it  becomes  of  a  bright  scarlet,  the  vessels  are 
enlat^cd,  and  the  pigmental  striations  are  more  or  less  indistinguishabte. 
The  absorption  of  the  pigment  from  some  parts  causing  white  patches,  and 
its  redeposition  in  others  forming  the  black  deposits  so  often  met  with,  are 
signs  of  the  atrophy  and  disorganization  of  this  important  structure.  These 
black  deposits  may  take  place  at  any  part  of  the  fundus,  but  they  are  most 
frequently  met  with  around  the  edge  of  the  optic  disk.  They  are  always 
sitnaCed  fjctween  the  choroid  and  retina. 

Atrophy  of  the  choroid  when  occupying  the  situation  of  the  mocula  lutea, 
is  always  attended  with  considerable  impairment  and  confusion  of  vision, 
ond  is  of  course  irremediable.  Plastic  exudations  from  its  surface,  pushing 
the  retina  forwards,  are  sometimes  seen.  The  appearance  of  an  eye  which 
bfts  tiecn  the  subject  of  chronic  choroiditis  is  most  striking.  Tho  black, 
white,  yellowish,  aud  red  variations  of  color  have  been  described  by  Des- 
marres as  the  Ghoroide  tigrfe. 

Effusions  of  blood  from  the  surface  of  the  choroid  may  take  place,  and 

Srobably  many  of  the  deposits  on  its  surface  have  had  this  origin.     Colloid 
egeneration  has  been  described  liy  Bonders. ' 

An  affection  often  met  with  in  short-sighted  persons,  and  involving  both 

the  choroid  and  sclerotic,  must  be  noticed.     The  sclerotic  is  thinned  at  the 

QBterior  part  of  the  eyeball,  and  bulges  backward  into  a  conical  shape, 

rehiv  (Ur  Oplillialniologio,  1855-ti, 
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carrying  the  choroid  with  it,  and  thus  altering  the  antero-posterior  diameter 
of  the  eye.  It  has  been  denominated  sclero-choroiditis  posterior.  It  gene- 
rally takes  place  near  the  optic  disk,  and  appears  as  a  semi-lunar  white 
patch,  which  more  or  less  completely  surrounds  the  optic  disk.  That  the 
retina  is  perfect  over  this  white  patch  is  evident  from  the  retinal  vessels 
being  continued  over  it  in  their  normal  size  and  distribution. 

77ie  Macula  Lutea  may  be  the  scat  of  morbid  deposits,  hemorrhages,  and 
plastic  exudations.  Small  vessels  sometimes  enter  about  these  parts  abnor- 
mally. All  alterations  from  the  healthy  state  in  these  structures  are  more 
or  less  detrimental  to  vision. 

The  vitreous  humor  is  often  the  scat  of  hemorrhage.  Floating  particles 
may  exist  in  its  substance,  which  is  generally  more  fluid  than  in  its  normal 
state,  or  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  turbidity  may  interfere  with  it«  transpa- 
rency, and  envelop  in  a  fog  the  parts  posterior  to  it.  Cholesterine  scales 
may  be  seen  floating  about  in  it,  and  the  cysticercus  is  occasionally  seen  in 
its  substance.  The  vitreous  humor  should  be  thoroughly  examined  both 
with  and  without  the  lens.  Floating  particles  and  alterations  in  its  anterior 
portion  are  best  seen  with  the  mirror  alone. 

The  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope  in  diagnosing  cataract  in  its  incipient 
stage  must  be  very  evident.  It  is  necessary  that  the  pupil  should  be  fully 
dilated  with  atropine.  The  frequency  with  which  cataract  commences  in 
Rtriie  at  the  edge  of  the  lens,  makes  it  impossible  to  state  with  any  precision 
the  condition  of  the  whole  structure  with  an  undilated  pupil.  The  strie, 
which  were  undiscernible  before  the  introduction  of  this  instrument,  are  re- 
cognized with  the  greatest  facility,  appearing  as  black  markings  on  the  red 
field  of  the  choroid.  By  fully  dilating  the  pupil,  also,  we  are  able  to  exa- 
mine well  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  which  is  often  rendered  spotted  by  deposits 
of  uvea  from  the  surface  of  the  iris,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  muscse  and  in- 
distinctness of  vision. 


SECTION   XIV. — DISEASES   OP  THE  CHOROID;    ASTHENOPIA;    BYNCHYSIS;    AND 

HYDROPHTIIALMIA. 

I.  Inflammation  of  the  Choroid,  or  Choroiditis,  is  not  a  common 
disease  ;   Dr.  Mackenzie  has  generally  met  with  it  in  strumous  females. 

Syin])iotntt. — It  coiumcnces  with  more  or  less  intolerance  of  light,  and 
dimness  of  vision,  together  with  pain  in  the  eye,  eyebrow,  and  forehead,  and 
lachryination.  The  conjunctiva  is  not  uniformly  red,  but  one  or  more  en- 
larged vessels  are  seen  to  proceed  from  the  back  of  the  eye,  and  to  terminate 
in  a  vascular  zone  partially  surrounding  the  cornea.  The  pupil  is  often 
displaced,  and  brought  towards  the  aflfected  side  of  the  choroid.  If  it  pro- 
ceed, the  sclerotic  becomes  thin  and  blue,  showing  the  choroid  through  it — 
{staphyloma  sclerotic  at),  and  finally  the  cornea  may  become  opaque,  and  the 
whole  globe  very  much  enlarged  and  protruding  from  the  socket.  The  di- 
gestive organs  are  generally  much  deranged  from  the  first,  and  hectic  and 
emaciation  come  on  when  the  eye  becomes  much  distended  and  painful. 
See  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  of  diseased  choroid,  page  379. 

Treatment. — If  an  acute  case  of  the  sort  should  occur  in  a  strong  consti- 
tution, local  bleeding,  purgatives,  blisters  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and 
warm  or  vapor  baths,  and  mercury,  may  be  necessary.  But  in  cases  of  de- 
bility, great  caution  must  be  used  in  regard  to  depleting  measures  and 
mercury  ;  and  together  with  the  latter  some  tonic  should  always  be  given. 
Counter-irritation  is  always  of  service.  When  the  sclerotic  becomes  much 
distended,  it  may  be  punctured  with  a  needle — the  instrument  being  intro- 
duced for  one-eighth  of  an  inch  towards  the  centre  of  the  eye,  so  as  not  to 
wound  the  lens ;  this  will  cause  temporary  relief. 
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II.  Weakness  op  Sight,  or  Asthenopia  :  Musojs  Volitantes. — Persons 
of  delicate  constitutions  and  sedentary  habits,  especially  if  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  writing  much,  or  otherwise  exerting  their  eyes  on  minute  objects, 
are  liable  to  suffer  from  dimness  of  sight ;  uneasiness  on  exposure  to  a  strong 
light ;  and  the  vision  of  floating  black  specks  or  streaks,  which,  from  their 
resemblance  to  flies,  have  acquired  the  name  of  muscm  volitantes.  In  one 
form  of  the  affection  the  patient  is  unable  to  continue  for  any  length  of  time 
to  look  at  minute  or  near  objects ;  partly  on  account  of  the  confusion  and 
obscurity  which  overspread  them,  and  partly  from  a  sense  of  fatigue  in  the 
eyes.  A  short  interval  of  repose  is  sufficient  to  recruit  the  eyes,  so  that  the 
power  of  vision  returns.  The  disease  is  apt  to  increase  unless  the  particular 
employment  that  seems  to  produce  it  be  abandoned,  but  it  never  ends  in 
total  destruction  of  sight,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  amaurosis.  It 
is  often  improperly  called  Choroiditis.  These  symptoms  evidently  depend 
on  weakness  of  oi:ganization,  either  original  or  produced  by  over-exertion ; 
and  the  principal  measures  to  be  adopted  are  tonics,  aperients,  shower-bath- 
ing, and  change  of  air,  with  perfect  rest  of  the  eyes,  which  afterwards  should 
not  be  used  too  long  at  a  time.  It  is  almost  always  associated  with  hy- 
penemia  of  the  optic  disk ;  see  page  378.  Weakness  of  sight,  with  intoler- 
ance of  light,  is  very  commonly  an  accompaniment  of  short  sight ;  it  may 
always  be  recognized  by  an  uneasy  bashful  look  about  the  patient's  eyes,  the 
lids  of  which  are  half  closed,  and  perpetually  winking,  and  the. brow  con- 
tracted. Dr.  Mackenzie  has  shown  that  the  appearance  of  muscae  is  caused 
either  by  globules  of  mucus  on  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  or  by  minute  par- 
ticles floating  within  the  eyeball.*  This  is  confirmed  by  the  ophthalmoscope, 
although  in  all  cases  the  floating  particles  cannot  be  seen. 

The  surgeon  should  take  care  not  to  mistake  the  effects  of  mere  fatigue 
of  the  eye,  such  as  aching,  increasing  vascularity,  intolerance  of  light,  and 
muscae,  for  inflammation ;  and  not  to  treat  such  symptoms  indiscriminately 
by  depletion. 

III.  Synchysis  (often  attended  with  shrinking  of  the  eyeball)  is  an  un- 
natural fluidity  of  the  vitreous  humor,  apparently  from  the  breaking  up  and 
absorption  of  its  containing  tissue ;  it  may  or  may  not  be  also  discolored. 
The  eye  feels  soft  and  flaccid,  the  iris  is  peculiarly  tremulous,  shaking  back- 
wards and  forwards  like  a  rag  in  a  bottle  of  water,  the  retina  becomes  insen- 
sible, and  the  lens  opaque.  This  affection  is  sometimes  the  result  of  wounds 
or  concussions,  and  sometimes  comes  on  without  obvious  cause.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  depend  on  slow  inflammation.  It  is  irremediable.  It  sometimes 
follows  operations  for  cataract  in  which  the  needle  has  been  too  freely  used. 
But  although  there  is  this  great  change  of  structure,  vision  may  still  be 
wonderfully  perfect.     For  the  ophthalmoscopic  changes  see  page  379. 

IV.  Dropsy  of  the  vitreous  humor,  or  Hydrophthalmia,  probably  de- 
pends on  slow  inflammation  of  the  inner  tissues  of  the  eyes,  generally  the 
result  of  injury.  It  causes  enlargement  of  the  globe,  with  loss  of  sight.  In 
some  cases  there  is  constant  excruciating  pain,  only  to  be  relieved  by  punc- 
turing the  sclerotic  with  a  needle.  In  others,  there  is  no  pain  ;  the  disease 
advances  a  certain  length,  and  then  becomes  stationary ;  and  the  only  thing 
complained  of,  besides  the  loss  of  vision,  is  the  deformity. 

section  XV. — retinitis. 

The  Retina  must  of  necessity  be  more  or  less  involved  in  any  inflamma- 
tory process  which  affects  the  deeper  structures  of  the  eyeball ;  but  some- 
times it  appears  to  be  the  original  or  sole  seat  of  inflammation.     That 

1  Mackeiizie,  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  No.  164. 
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inflammation  may  be  confined  to  the  retina,  without  affecting  the  other  tex- 
tures of  the  globe,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  distribution  of  the  arteria 
centralis  retinae,  and  its  very  slight  vascular  connection  with  any  other 
tissue.^  Authors  describe  three  forms:  the  acute,  subacute,  and  chronic. 
1.  In  the  acvte  form  the  symptoms  are — severe,  deep-seated,  and  throbbing 
pain  in  the  eye,  extending  to  the  temples  and  head ;  vision  rapidly  impaired, 
or  even  altogether  lost ;  frequently  sensations  of  flashes  of  light,  with  great 
fever  and  delirium.  The  pupil  gradually  closes,  the  iris  loses  its  brilliancy, 
and  the  sclerotic  is  highly  vascular  and  rose-red.  If  unrelieved,  the  whole 
globe  may  suppurate.  2.  Subacute, — Dimness  of  sight,  headache  or  giddi- 
ness, flushed  countenance  and  fever ;  the  pupil  soon  becoming  motionless, 
and  the  iris  turbid.  3.  Chronic. — Gradually-increasing  dimness  of  sight ; 
visions  of  black  spots  or  flashes  of  light ;  irritability  of  the  eye  and  intoler- 
ance of  light ;  tenderness  of  the  eyeball,  and  of  the  parts  around ;  but  the 
patient,  though  he  may  shade  the  eye,  does  not  always  shut  it.  These  affec- 
tions are  distinguished  by  the  circumstance  that  dimness  of  sight  and  intoler- 
ance of  light  occur  before  redness  or  any  external  sign  of  inflammation.  But 
the  practitioner  must  carefully  discern  between  these  symptoms  and  the 
intolerance  of  light,  or  photophobia,  which  occurs  in  Strumous  OpMhalmia, 
as  the  treatment  for  the  two  complaints  should  be  diametrically  opposite. 
The  age  of  the  patient,  and  the  fact  that  in  Strumous  Ophthalmia  the 
sufferer  has  periods  of  remission,  and  can  usually  open  the  eyes  towards 
evening,  will  sufficiently  mark  the  difference ;  besides,  in  acute  Retinitis, 
there  is  deep-seated  pain  felt  at  all  times,  while  in  Strumous  Ophthalmia 
the  pain  is  very  little  felt,  so  long  as  light  is  completely  excluded.  See 
retinal  changes,  page  378. 

Causes. — Exposure  to  vivid  light,  flashes  of  lightning,  strong  fires,  the 
reflection  of  the  sun  from  snow,  and  the  like ;  or  habitual  exertion  of  the 
eye  on  minute  objects,  together  with  neglect  of  exercise,  confinement  of  the 
bowels,  and  over-indulgence  in  food  and  spirituous  liquors,  or  else  with 
debility,  and  want  of  nourishment. 

Prngnoms. — If,  in  the  acute  or  subacute  form,  vision  is  not  much  im- 
paired, nor  the  iris  altered,  nor  the  pupil  much  contracted,  the  prognosis 
may  be  favorable. 

Treatment. — For  the  acute,  local  bleeding,  purgatives,  mercury  adminis- 
tered so  as  gently  to  affect  the  mouth  ;  for  the  chronic  form,  a  gentle  course 
of  mercury,  and  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  generally,  according  to  the 
urgency  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  strength  of  the  patient.  The  eyes  should 
not  be  closely  covered,  but  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  a  darkened  apart- 
ment, observing  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  thoroughly  ventilated.  So  soon 
as  the  symptoms  abate,  bark  and  change  of  air  will  be  found  of  great  service. 

SECTION  XVI. — AMAUROSIS. 

Definiiion. — Imperfection  of  vision,  depending  on  some  change  in  the 
retina,  optic  nerve,  or  brain. 

Si/mptoma. — 1.  Of  course  the  first  and  most  prominent  symptom  is  impair- 
ment of  vision  ;  the  mode  and  degree  of  which  are,  however,  subject  to  very 
great  variety.  Sometimes  the  sight  becomes  suddenly  dim,  and  is  soon  ex- 
tinguished altogether;  more  frequently  it  becomes  impaired  by  slow  degrees; 
and  at  first  it  is  so  only  at  intervals ;  after  the  eyes  have  been  fatigued,  for 
instance,  or  when  the  spirits  are  low,  or  the  stomach  disonlered  Some- 
times it  commences  as  indistinct  vision,  or  amblyopia ;  or  as  dipiofna,  objects 
appearing  double ;  or,  as  hemiopiay  one-half  only  of  the  objects  looked  at 
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being  seen ;  or  objects  may  appear  crooked,  disfigured,  or  discolored ;  or 
thej  may  be  seen  covered  with  patches ;  or  the  affection  may  commence  as 
near-sightedness  or  far-sightedness.  The  patient  finds  himself  nnable  to 
estimate  distances,  and  misses  his  aim  when  trying  to  snnff  a  candle,  or  pour 
wine  into  a  glass.  The  flame  of  a  candle  generally  appears  split,  lengthened, 
or  broken  into  an  iridescent  halo. 

2.  Ocular  spectra,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  floating  black  spots  (muscm 
volitarUes),  sometimes  as  flashes  of  light,  or  as  a  colored  cload  or  network.^ 

3.  Sometimes  incipient  amaurosis  is  attended  with  great  intolerance  of 
light — sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  constant  thirst  for  light,  or  feeling 
as  if  objects  were  not  illnminated  enough. 

4.  The  patient  walks  with  a  peculiar  uncertain  gait,  and  his  eyes  have  a 
vacant  stare  ;  the  eyelids  move  imperfectly  and  seldom — the  pupil  is  gene- 
rally dilated  (unless  it  be  an  incipient  case,  attended  with  intolerance  of  light) ; 
the  iris  moves  sluggishly,  and  in  confirmed  cases  is  totally  motionless.  But 
if  one  eye  be  sound,  and  be  exposed  to  light  during  the  examination,  the 
pupillary  movements  may  not  be  lost. 

The  ophthalmoscope  enables  us  to  state  with  tolerable  accuracy  when  the 
cause  is  strictly  cerebral ;  for  if  with  impairment  or  loss  of  sight,  the  eye 
looks  perfectly  healthy,  we  may  without  much  doubt  say  that  the  disease  is 
within  the  skull. 

Whenever  the  state  of  the  eye  will  admit  it,  the  ophthalmoscope  should 
be  used  not  only  for  diagnosis,  but  to  ascertain  the  arrest  or  the  progress 
of  the  affection. 

Diagnosis, — Amaurosis  may  be  distinguished  from  cataract  by  noticing, 
1.  That,  in  cataract,  an  opaque  body  can  be  seen  behind  the  pupil,  and  that 
the  impairment  of  vision  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  that  opacity ;  whereas,  in  pure  amaurosis,  in  young  persons,  the  pupil 
shows  its  natural  color.  A  greenish  color  of  the  pupil  has  sometimes  been 
considered  a  diagnostic  mark  of  amaurosis.  On  this  point,  says  Mr.  Walton, 
''  the  paleness  or  light  yellowness,  that  exists  behind  the  pupil  after  middle 
life,  is  often  thought  to  be  symptomatic  of  amaurosis ;  it  is,  however,  but 
the  effect  of  the  coloration  of  the  lens,-  and  is  seen  with  or  without  defective 
nervous  power :  young  persons  with  amaurosis  never  exhibit  this  appearance. 
It  is  this  coloration  that  produces  so  much  difficulty  in  diagnosis  in  adults;" 
and  unless  the  symptoms  be  taken  into  account,  it  is  often  impossible,  from 
the  mere  look  of  the  pupil,  to  determine  between  the  earliest  stages  of  the 
two  diseases.  2.  That,  in  cataract  (with  the  exception  of  the  radiating 
variety),  vision  is  simply  clouded,  and  that  a  lighted  candle  appears  as  if 
enveloped  in  a  mist ;  whereas,  in  amaurosis,  objects  are  seen  dis-colored  or 
perverted  in  shape  ;  and  that  a  lighted  candle  seems  split,  or  lengthened,  or 
iridescent ;  and  that  muscse  volitantes,  and  flashes  of  fire  when  the  eyes  are 
shut,  are  not  present  in  pure  cataract.  3.  That,  in  cataract,  vision  is  better 
in  a  dull  light,  whereas  it  is  generally  the  reverse  in  amaurosis.  4.  That  a 
patient  with  cataract  is  always  able  to  discern  light  from  darkness,  and  that 
he  looks  about  him,  and  moves  his  eyes,  as  though  conscious  that  vision  still 
exists,  although  he  may  be  unable  to  discern  particular  objects ;  whereas,  in 
confirmed  amaurosis,  there  is  the  fixed  vacant  stare  of  utter  darkness,  and 
the  eyeball  is  protruded  and  motionless.  5.  That  in  pure  amaurosis  in 
young  persons,  before  the  lens  has  begun  to  change  color,  the  three  images 
of  a  candle  are  as  distinct  as  in  the  healthy  eye,  which  is  not  the  case  in 
cataract.  In  the  aged,  says  Mr.  Walton,  the  catoptric  test  may  enable  the 
surgeon  to  compare  the  existing  degree  of  opacity  with  the  amount  of  im- 

'  The  stndent  will  do  well  to  read  Milton*9  account  of  his  own  blindness,  as  given  in 
Br.  Johnson^s  Lives  of  the  Poets,  and  in  Travers's  Treatise  on  the  E/e. 
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perfection  of  vision ;  for  instance,  he  may  judge  the  case  to  be  amaarotic 
if  the  degree  of  blindness  is  great,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
opacity  of  the  lens ;  but  the  ophthalmoscope  will  be  found  the  greatest  aid 
to  diagnosis. 

Prognosis. — This  is  generally  unfavorable — nnless  the  disease  depends  on 
some  palpable  cause  which  admits  of  removal,  and  unless  the  remedial  mea- 
sures employed  very  soon  produce  good  eflfects. 

Varieties, — Amaurosis  has  been  divided  into  ih^  functional  9kn^  organic  ; 
the  former  depending  on  some  sympathetic  or  other  disorder  which  does  not 
primarily  affect  the  structure  of  the  nervous  apparatus  of  the  eye — ^the  latter 
on  organic  disease. 

Causes. — The  usual  causes  of  amaurosis  are  circumstances  that  overstimu- 
late  and  exhaust  the  retina ;  such  as  long-continued  exertion  of  the  eye  on 
minute  objects ;  or  exposure  to  glaring  light,  especially  if  combined  with 
heat — and  these  exciting  causes  are  particularly  aided  by  intemperance, 
stooping,  too  much  sleep,  and  any  other  circumstances  capable  of  pro- 
ducing determination  of  blood  to  the  head.  Amaurosis  may  also  be  a 
consequence  of  ansemia,  and  want  of  power;  of  organic  change,  inflam- 
mation, concussion,  compression  from  extravasated  blood,  fractured  bone, 
morbid  eff'usions,  tumors,  or  aneurisms — whether  affecting  the  brain,  optic 
nerves,  or  eye. 

Treatment. — The  indications  in  every  case  are,  1.  To  rectify  any  palpable 
disorder — inflammation  or  plethora  by  depletion  ;  debility  by  tonics ;  bad 
habits,  if  possible,  by  moral  means.  2.  To  neutralize  determination  of 
blood  to  the  eye  or  head  by  counter  irritation.  3.  To  stimulate  and  restore 
the  excitability  of  the  retina.  For  practical  purposes  it  will  be  convenient 
to  classify  the  disease  under  the  five  following  heads,  viz.,  1.  Inflammatory; 
2.  Atonic  ;  3.  Sympathetic  cases ;  4.  Those  produced  by  poisons ;  and  5. 
By  organic  disease. 

Inflammatory. — If  amaurosis  be  attended  with  any  of  the  symptoms  of 
retinitis,  iritis,  or  choroiditis,  that  have  been  before  enumerated — 

Bleeding  or  cupping  from  the  temple  or  mastoid  process  may  be  performed 
at  intervals.  The  bowels  should  be  well  cleared,  the  diet  should  be  devoid 
of  alcohol,  and  all  employment  of  the  affected  organ,  and  all  violent  bodily 
exertion,  should  be  desisted  from.  Mercury  should  be  administered  so  as  to 
bring  the  system  gently  under  its  influence.  (F.  64.)  Counter-irritants  of 
all  sorts  are  beneficial ;  blisters,  or  the  tartar-emetic  ointment  applied  behind 
the  ears  or  to  the  nape  of  the  neck ;  immersion  of  the  feet  in  hot  water  and 
mustard  ;  or  an  issue  in  the  arms  in  chronic  cases.  In  cases  where  gout  is 
evident,  colchicum ;  where  rheumatism,  iodide  of  potassium ;  where  scro- 
fula, cod-liver  oil  and  iodide  of  iron  may  be  beneficial. 

2.  Atonic  amaurosis  may  come  on  at  the  close  of  any  exhausting  illness, 
or  may  be  produced  by  great  loss  of  blood,  monorrhagia,  immoderate  suck- 
ling, leucorrhoea,  excessive  venery,  or  other  debilitating  circumstances.  It 
has  l)een  frecjuently  noticed  after  diphtheria.'  It  may  be  distinguished  by 
its  being  attended  with  debility,  pallid  lips,  weak  pulse,  dilated  pupils,  and 
an  anaemic  state  of  the  retina ;  and  the  patient  generally  sees  best  after  a 
meal  or  a  few  glasses  of  wine,  and  in  a  strong  light.  The  treatment  consists, 
first,  in  suppressing  any  habitual  discharge,  or  other  source  of  exhaustion. 
Secondly,  in  strengthening  the  system  by  change  of  air,  tonics,  quinine,  steel 
and  zinc,  and  especially  by  good  living.  At  the  same  time  the  abdominal  se- 
cretions should  be  well  regulated  by  aperients  (such  as  aloes  and  rhubarb),  that 
act  copiously,  but  not  drastically  ;  and  the  cutaneous  and  general  circulation 
be  promoted  by  exercise  and  bathing,  especially  the  shower-bath.    F.  9, 13, 

I  See  Med.  Times,  1859,  vol.  i.  p.  659. 
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31, 190.  It  IB  in  thia  form,  if  ia  any,  that  local  stimnlants  are  applicable — 
soch  OB  exposing  the  eye  to  the  vapor  of  ether  or  sal  volatile  (a  teaspoonfol 
of  either  being  held  ia  the  hand);  Htimalating  ennff  (F.  184),  cataplasms  of 
capsicum  to  the  temples ;  friction  of  the  forehead  with  c^jepat  or  croton 
oil,  or  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  reratria. 

3.  Sympathetic. — (a.)  Amanrosis  not  nnfreqnently  sopeirenes  on  an  attack 
of  janndice.  If  there  be  evidence  of  congestion  in  the  head,  as  there  fre- 
quently will  be,  blood  should  be  taken  by  capping,  whilst  the  abdominal 
disorder  should  be  removed  by  appropriate  measures. 

(b.)  If  there  be  headache,  vertigo,  foal  tongue,  and  other  evidence  of 
abdominal  disorder,  an  emetic,  bine  pill  or  hyd.  c.  cret&,  in  small  doses  every 
night ;  and  purgatives,  till  the  secretions  are  set  to  rights,  followed  by  tonics 
and  counter-irritants,  are  the  reqniaite  meaflnres.  In  similar  cases,  some 
foreign  anthors  recommend  the  nse  of  Schmncker's  or  Richter's  resolvent 
pills,  F.  185.  Tnrpentine,  or  the  kouaso,  or  the  oil  of  male  fern  should  be 
given  if  there  be  signs  of  tapeworm. 

(c.)  Amanrosis  sometimes  arises  from  irritation  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 
If  it  follows  a  wound  on  the  forehead,  the  latter  should  be  dilated,  or  if  it 
have  healed)  the  cicatrix  shonid  be  cat  out. 
Tumors  of  all  sorts  near  the  eye,  and  ca- 
nons teeth  shonid  be  removed. 

4.  From  Poiaong. — Amanrosis  is  liable 
to  be  induced  by  certain  poisons,  such  as ' 
lead  and  belladonna.  If  the  amaurosis 
persist  after  the  ordinary  effects  of  the 
poison  have'  been  got  rid  of  by  the  usual 
measures,  the  cold  shower-bath,  counter 
irritation,  electricity,  and  iodide  of  potas* 
slum,  are  the  remedies  most  likely  to  be  of 
service. 

5.  Organic. — These  cases  are  the  most 
hopeless.  If  the  disease  has  followed  an 
injury  of  the  head,  or  fit  of  apoplexy,  or 
syphilis,  or  if  there  be  reason  to  suspect  a 
tumor  in  the  brain,  or  in  the  course  of  the 
optic  nerve, — a  moderate  course  of  mercury, 
or  of  iodide  of  potassium  with  alkalies  and 
sarsaparilla,  and  with  connter-irritants, 
should  be  tried,  and  sometimes  may  effect  a 
cure.  Amaurosis  arising  from  a  tumor 
within  the  brain  will  usually  be  accompanied 
by  symptoms  that  will  sufficiently  point  out 
the  hopeless  nature  of  the  disease.  There 
is  an  interesting  case  of  this  kind  related  by 
Mr,  Browne,  of  Belfast,  in  the  "  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science,"  for 
May,  1849,  in  which  there  was  increasing  amaurosis,  with  complete  paralysis 
of  the  motores  ocnii  nerves :  after  death  a  tumor,  nearly  three  drachms  in 
weight,  was  found  in  one  of  the  crura  cerebri.  For  other  cases  of  amau- 
rosis arising  from  organic  disease,  especially  if  there  be  fixed  pain  in  the 
bead,  palsy,  or  epilepsy,  or  idiocy,  the  best  thing  that  the  surgeon  can  do 
will  be  to  prevent  congestion  in  the  head  by  occasional  depletion,  and  coun- 
ter-irritation ;  to  maintain  the  secretions  of  the  liver  and  bowels ;  to  keep 
up  the  strength  by  a  nutritions  but  not  stimulating  diet,  and  to  gnard  the 
patient  from  every  excess  or  exertion,  mental  or  bodily,  that  is  capable  of 
accelerating  the  cerebral  circulation. 
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SECTION  XVn. — SHORT  AND  LONO  SIGHT. 

I.  Short  Sight,  or  Myopia. — This  aflTection  may  depend  either  on  an 
increase  in  the  refractive  power  of  the  eye,  or  else  on  an  elongation  of  its 
axis,  80  that  in  either  case  the  rays  of  light  are  brought  to  a  focus  before 
they  reach  the  retina.  The  cornea  is  often  exceedingly  conyex,  and  the 
secretion  of  aqueous  humor  abundant ;  and  the  crystalline  lens  is  also  too 
convex,  all  of  which  circumstances  would  cause  the  refractive  power  of  the 
eye  to  be  increased.  The  ophthalmoscope  detects  certain  changes  in  the 
choroid  and  sclerotica  close  to  the  optic  disk  (see  p.  378).     It  is  caused  by 
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Diagram  exhibiting  the  elfeeta  of  eoneare  glaiaea  in  myopia. 

too  close  attention  to  study,  and  by  habits  of  looking  at  minute  objects,  as 
in  reading,  learning  music,  and  the  like ;  by  which  the  ciliary  muscle  is 
brought  constantly  into  play  in  the  adaptation  of  vision,  and  thus,  probably, 
the  curves,  both  of  the  cornea  and  crystalline  lens  become  altered,  and  their 
surfaces  become  sections  of  smaller  spheres  than  normal ;  hence,  the  increase 
in  the  refractive  powers  of  the  eye.  It  is  often  an  indication  of  delicacy  of 
constitution.  It  is  a  popular  error  to  imagine  that  the  sight  improves  as 
the  individual  grows  older. 

Treatment. — The  eyes  should  be  exercised  and  accustomed  to  look  at 
distant  objects.  When  children  display  any  tendency  to  short  sight,  their 
studies  should  be  abridged,  and  they  should  have  plenty  of  exercise  in  the 
open  air.  Shooting,  archery,  cricket,  and  field  sports  in  general,  are  highly 
beneficial.  It  is  worth  while  also  to  try  a  plan  of  treatment  invented  by 
Berthold,  and  consisting  in  the  use  of  an  instrument  which  has  received  the 
sesquipedalian  title  of  myopodiorthoticon.  This  is  really  nothing  more 
than  a  support  for  the  chin,  to  prevent  the  patient  stooping  forwards,  whilst 
he  reads  from  a  book  with  large  print.  And  the  book  is  every  day  to  be 
placed  at  a  slightly-greater  distance  from  the  eyes,  till  the  patient  has  ac- 
quired the  faculty  of  reading  at  the  ordinary  focal  distance — that  is  to  say, 
at  about  fifteen  inches.  The  glasses  which  are  adapted  for  shortness  of 
sight  are  concave  ;  since  they  tend  to  disperse  the  rays  of  light,  and  prevent 
their  coming  to  a  focus  so  soon.  They  should  not  on  any  account  be  re- 
sorted to,  however,  if  the  patient  can  go  on  pretty  comfortably  without  them ; 
or,  at  all  events,  should  only  be  worn  when  required  to  prevent  him  from 
stooping  awkwardly  whilst  reading  or  playing  music.  But  if  the  myopia  is 
very  decided,  or  if  the  eyes  feel  fatigued  after  any  ordinary  use  of  them,  it 
will  be  better  to  wear  the  glasses  continually.  Spectacles  should  always  Ik5 
used  in  preference  to  a  single  glass.  The  patient  should  choose  a  pair  that 
enables  him  to  see  objects  within  forty  feet  as  distinctly  as  other  people — the 
names  on  the  corners  of  the  street,  for  instance ;  but  should  not  have  them 
so  concave  as  to  make  objects  appear  dazzling,  or  smaller  than  usual. 

II.  Presbyopia,  or  long-sightedness,  depends  apparently  on  a  diminished 
quantity  and  density  of  the  humors  of  the  eyeball,  through  which  it  becomes 
flatter,  and  its  refractive  powers  are  diminished.     It  needs  scarcely  be  said, 
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that  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  signs  of  impaired  nutrition  in  old  age.     The 
patient^s  sight  must  be  remedied  by  convex  glasses ;  and  whilst  in  myopia 
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Diagram  exhibiting  the  effeets  of  eonrez  glasses  in  presbyopia. 

the  patient  should  abstain  from  the  use  of  glasses  if  at  all  possible,  in  pres- 
byopia, on  the  contrary,  glasses  should  be  used  immediately  that  the  patient 
perceives  that  he  cannot  read  at  the  usual  distance  without  fatigue  to  the 
eye  ;  taking  care  that  the  lenses  chosen  are  of  the  lowest  power,  that  will  as- 
sist vision  and  restore  the  faculty  of  reading  at  thp  distance  of  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  inches.  The  sight  should  be  spared  by  candle-light  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. The  glasses  should  cause  minute  objects  near  the  eye  to  appear  bright 
and  distinct,  but  not  larger  than  natural     If  they  do,  they  are  too  convex.^ 

SECTION  XVin. — SQUINTING. 

Squinting,  or  Strabismus,  may  be  defined  to  be  a  want  of  parallelism 
in  the  position  and  motion  of  the  eyeballs. 

The  essential  cause  of  the  affection  is  very  obscure.  Probably  our  know- 
ledge is  best  expressed  by  the  statement  that  for  the  most  part  there  is  some 
weakness  of  sight,  or  some  want  of  adjustment  in  the  visual  axis  of  one  eye, 
in  consequence  of  which  it  is  involuntarily  turned  aside  in  order  to  avoid  the 
double  or  distorted  vision  that  would  result  from  looking  at  objects  with  two 
eyes  of  different  powers. 

The  ordinary  form  of  squint  in  young  persons  is  the  convergent,  or  that 
in  which  the  eye  is  turned  inwards ;  the  divergent,  or  that  in  which  the  eye 
is  turned  outwards,  is  more  rare,  and  is  chiefly  met  with  in  elderly  persons, 
for  the  most  part  from  partial  paralysis  of  the  internal  rectus.  It  occa- 
sionally happens  that  both  eyes  squint :  but  it  must  be  remarked  that  4he 
appearance  of  this  is  more  frequent  than  the  reality.  A  squinting  patient 
may  change  eyes  as  it  were  :  that  is  to  say,  he  habitually  uses  one  eye  only ; 
and  although  he  habitually  uses  the  stronger  eye,  and  squints  with  the 
weaker,  yet,  at  times,  and  especially  if  excited,  he  will  look  straight  with 
the  squinting  eye,  and  squint  with  the  sound  one.  Hence,  there  is  often 
some  difficulty  in  deciding  at  first  which  eye  is  the  really  squinting  one  ;  a 
point  that  must  be  determined  by  quietly  watching  the  patient,  and  finding 
out  which  eye  squints  habitually  when  at  rest.  Occasionally,  it  is  true,  how- 
ever, both  eyes  converge  at  the  same  time.  When  one  eye  is  distorted  and 
fixed,  the  affection  is  called  luscitas. 

Causes. — 1.  Squinting  may  be  congenital.  2.  It  may  be  induced  by  bad 
habits ;  such  as  the  imitation  of  parents,  nurses,  or  school-fellows,  if  they 
happen  to  squint ;  or  by  constantly  looking  at  spots  and  pimples  on  the 
nose  ;  or  it  may  follow  affections  (such  as  hordeolum)  which  render  motion 

1  An  elderly  gentleman,  who  had  been  some  time  presbyopic,  met  with  a  violent  fall 
and  contusion  of  the  eyes,  which  doubtless  produced  an  increased  secretion  of  aqueous 
humor,  and  restored  his  power  of  seeing  at  the  ordinary  focal  distance.  Presbyopia  oc- 
curring in  young  persons  generally  arises  from  intestinal  irritation,  and  may  be  a  pre- 
cursor  of  amaurosis. 
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of  the  eye  painful,  and  daring  which  the  patient  turns  the  eje  inwards  and 
keeps  it  motionless.  3.  It  may  be  caused  by  using  one  eye  constantly  to 
the  neglect  of  the  other.  It  has  been  known  to  occur  after  one  eye  has  been 
for  a  long  time  shaded,  in  consequence  of  an  inflammatory  attack ;  which 
shows  the  expediency  of  always  covering  both  eyes  when  a  shade  is  necessary. 
4.  If  there  happens  to  be  an  opacity  on  the  cornea  of  one  eye,  and  that  eye 

is  the  better  one,  the  patient  will  sometimes  continue  to  use 
it  for  ordinary  vision,  but  for  that  purpose  is  obliged  to 
distort  it  so  as  to  remove  the  corneal  opacity  from  the  visual 
axis.  5.  Squinting,  like  almost  every  other  conceivable 
consequence  of  defect  of  nervous  influence,  is  sometimes  a 
relique  of  fevers  and  the  exanthemata.  6.  It  may  be  in- 
duced by  irritation  or  disorder  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
teething,  worms,  constipation,  and  so  forth ;  it  may,  more- 
over, be  caused  by  fright  or  violent  fits  of  passion ;  and  in 
some  children  it  always  appears  when  the  health  is  out  of 
order,  and  disappears  when  it  is  restored.  Lastly,  it  may  be 
caused  by  some  disorder  of  the  circulation  in  the  brain. 
Thus,  it  is  pretty  frequently  the  precursor  of  acute  hydro- 
cephalus or  convulsions  in  children  ;  and  when  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  dropping  of  one  or  both  eyelids,  and  with 
unusual  sleepiness,  or  torpor  of  the  intellect,  or  faltering 
in  the  gait,  some  mischief  within  the  head  may  fairly  be 
anticipated. 

Treatment, — If  the  aflTection  be  recent,  that  is  to  say, 
of  not  more  than  a  few  weeks'  duration,  it  may  perhaps  be 
removed  or  mitigated  by  judicious  medical  treatment,  espe- 
cially by  purgatives,  antacids,  and  tonics  (F.  37),  and  by 
abstinence  from  study,  and  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open 
fields.  Various  devices  have  been  proposed  for  strength- 
ening and  exercising  the  weak  eye,  by  shutting  up  the  sound 
one,  wearing  goggles,  placing  black  patches  on  the  nose, 
and  so  forth.  But  if  the  squint  is  of  long  standing  and  is 
habitual,  and,  above  all,  if  there  is  any  disparity  in  vision, 
very  little,  if  any  good  can  be  done  unless  the  internal  rectus 
muscle  is  divided.  This  is  easily  performed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — The  patient,  if  an  adult,  and  manageable, 
sits  in  a  low  chair  ;  if  an  unruly  child,  he  should  be  quieted 
by  chloroform  and  laid  on  a  table.  The  instruments  re- 
quired are  a  pair  of  blunt- pointed  scissors,  a  smooth  slightly- 
curved  blunt  hook,  and  a  wire  speculum  or  retractor.  Then 
the  lids  of  the  squinting  eye  being  held  apart  by  a  spring 
retractor  wire  speculum,  the  surgeon,  desiring  the  patient 
to  look  outwards,  pinches  up  a  fold  of  the  conjunctiva  with 
the  forceps  opposite  the  lower  edge  of  the  internal  rectus, 
a  little  behind  its  insertion  into  the  sclerotic.  This  is 
snipped  with  the  point  of  the  scissors ;  and  next  the  sub- 
conjunctival cellular  tissue  is  snipped  through,  so  as  to 
expose  the  glistening  surface  of  the  sclerotic.  It  must  be 
remarked  that  this  subconjunctival  tissue  is  sometimes  so 
thick  as  to  be  mistaken  for  the  muscle.  The  aperture  thus 
made  should  be  quite  small,  only  just  sufficient  fairly  to  in- 
troduce the  blunt  hook,  which  should  next  be  thrust  upwards 
between  the  muscle  and  sclerotic.  Lastly,  the  tendinous 
insertion  of  the  muscle,  and  the  conjunctiva  which  covers  it,  are  to  be  divided 
with  the  scissors.     **  In  order,"  says  Mr.  Walton,  '*to  secure  effectually  every 
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portion  of  the  tendinous  expansion  of  the  muscle,  the  hook  should  be  passed 
a  little  below  the  level  of  the  pupil  in  its  ordinary  state  of  dilatation, 
directed  backwards  to  a  sufficient  distance,  swept  along  the  side  of  the 
globe,  and  its  point  made  to  project  just  a  little  above  the  leyel  of  the 
pupil."  It  should  be  the  desire  of  the  operator  to  cut  no  more  of  the  con- 
junctiva than  is  required  to  insure  the  complete  division  of  the  muscle,  and 
of  this  latter  there  cannot  be  the  same  certainty  except  the  membrane  be 
cut  at  the  spot  directed.  Mr.  Walton  has  lately  brought  the  edges  of  the 
conjunctival  wound  together  by  one  or  two  fine  sutures  passed  through  the 
very  margin  of  the  edges.  The  sutures  do  not  cause  the  least  irritation. 
They  drop  out  about  the  third  or  fourth  day.  The  advantages  of  this  plan 
are  that  it  prevents  the  dropping  of  the  caruncle,  the  falling  in  of  which  to 
a  great  degree  causes  the  vacancy  sometimes  so  marked  after  the  ordinary 
operation ;  that  rapid  union  is  effected  instead  of  the  slow  granulating  of 
an  open  wound  ;  and  that  there  rarely  appear  any  of  those  fungous  growths 
that  are  otherwise  common.  When  the  operation  is  complete,  the  surgeon 
will  find  that  the  patient  can  move  the  eye  more  freely  than  before  in  all 
other  directions,  but  that  he  cannot  move  it  directly  inioards. 

In  cases  in  which,  after  division  of  one  of  the  recti,  the  eye  has  not  re- 
turned to  its  central  position,  Mr.  Wilde  has  drawn  and  retained  it  in  its 
proper  place  by  means  of  a  ligature  passed  through  the  sclerotic  attachment 
of  the  divided  rectus,  and  fixed  by  sticking-plaster  to  the  nose  or  temple, 
and  allowed  to  remain  two  or  three  days. 

The  external  rectus  may  be  divided  by  a  similar  operation,  for  the  diver- 
gent squint ;  and  in  some  instances  it  has  been  done  for  the  relief  of  diver- 
gent, which  has  followed  the  cure  of  the  convergent  squint.  No  operation 
should  be  attempted  when  the  squint  depends  on  opacity  of  the  cornea,  or 
on  cicatrices,  tumors,  or  other  mechanical  causes ;  and  it  should  always  be 
ascertained,  before  dividing  any  muscle,  that  its  antagonist  is  not  paralyzed. 

SECTION  XIX. — TUMORS  IN  THE  ORBIT,  CANCER  OF  THE  ETE,  ETC. 

I.  Protrusion  op  the  Eyeball. — We  have  already  spoken  of  tumors 
in  the  eyelids ;  of  tumors  on  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva ;  and  of  tumors 
resulting  from  disease  of  the  lachrymal  gland.  We  have  yet  to  allude  to 
the  fact  that  tumors,  fatty,  osseous,  encysted,  and  solid  or  sarcomatous^  as 
they  were  formerly  called  (which  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  examined), 
may  occur  within  the  orbit,  causing,  as  their  general  symptoms,  protrusion, 
with  more  or  less  displacement  of  the  eyeball,  and  projection  at  the  seat  of 
the  tumor.  The  danger  of  tumors  in  this  situation  is  twofold  :  destruction 
of  the  eye  from  continued  pressure ;  and  protrusion  through  the  roof  of  the 
orbit  into  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  with  compression  of  the  brain ;  which 
should  be  averted  by  extirpation  so  soon  as  the  morbid  growth  is  of  a  size 
to  threaten  mischief.  Sometimes  it  is  fair  practice  to  puncture,  or  still  better 
to  lay  open,  an  encysted  tumor  by  a  free  incision. 

But  it  is  not  every  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  that  is  caused  by  tumors.  For 
instance, — 1.  An  excessively  protruded  and  goggled  state  of  the  eyeball 
sometimes  occurs  in  connection  with  anaemia,  general  debility,  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  thyroid  gland :  the  mechanism  of  this  is  ill  understood ;  the 
best  remedy  is  steel.  2.  Suppuration^  or  inflammatory  effusion,  may  take 
place  within  the  orbit.  This  may  occur  either  internal  or  external  to  the 
ocular  sheath  of  Bonnet  and  OTerrall ;  a  layer  of  fascia,  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  eye,  extending  from  the  posterior  margin  of  each  palpebra  to 
the  apex  of  the  orbit,  and  perforated  by  the  ocular  muscles.  Effusion  may 
take  place  in  the  orbit  either  internal  or  external  to  this  sheath.  If  internal 
to  it,  there  will  be  a  chemosed-like  projection  of  the  conjunctiva  at  its  angle 
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of  reflection  from  tho  eyeball  to  the  palpebra.  If  intense  pain,  nnrelieTed 
by  treatroeut,  with  shivering,  indicates  the  presence  of  pus,  ^-puncture  sbonld 
be  cautiously  made  within  the  palpebrce  by  the  sitle  of  the  eyeball. 

ir.  Cancer  Tuay  affect  the  eye  or  other  contents  of  the  orbit,  particnlarly 
daring  the  earlier  periods  of  life.  It  may  occur  in  any  form,  or  affect  snj 
structure ;  for  tiic  comiuon  opinion  that  it  usually  first  attacks  the  optic 
nerve  or  retina,  is,  according  to  Lebcrt  and  Paget,  not  well  founded.  The 
scirrhous,  or  hard  variety,  is  very  rare ;  most  ocular  eaocers  being  of  the 
soft  or  else  of  the  melanotic  variety. 

1.  Cancer  u-ithin  the  Orbit. — Weight,  perhaps  pain  in  the  orbit,  and  dig- 
placement  of  the  eye,  with  dimness  of  vision,  are  the  earliest  symptoms ; 
which  are  followed  by  the  protrusioB 
Fig.  214.  of  a  tumor.     Engorgement  of  the  sur- 

rounding bloodvessels,  destruction  of 
the  eyeball,  adhesion  of  the  palpebrte, 
protrusion  of  a  large  tumor,  bleeding, 
sloughing,  or  exuding  thin  offensive 
discharge,  cancerous  deposits  in  the 
cranial  cavity,  in  the  cervical  glands, 
and  in  distant  organs,  follow  in  suc- 

2.    Cancer  within  the  Eye. — After 
Bonic  amount  of  vascularity,  and  of 
other  signs  uf  derangement  of  the  eye 
— or,  perhaps,  after  it  haa  been  die- 
[c*nter  of  th«  tjt.-\  covcrcd  (if  the  patient  is  a  child)  that 

c  »"'"  •  *™*i"K  "f » '[.^(.""h""'  '"h ^"'*''  *'i6  sight  of  the  eye  is  lost — an  exami- 
ftvored  briii'ptnilige.  '  '"""'"'""  nation  IS  made,  and  a  patch  of  metallic 
lustre,  of  a  grayish,  reddish,  or  yellow- 
ish-white color  is  discovered  deep  in  tho  eye,  behind  the  crystalline  lens. 
The  iris  is  tuniished,  and  sluggish.  As  the  tumor  grows,  and  couies  nearer 
l<i  tho  cornea,  it  can  usually  be  clearly  distinguished  as  being  lobulated,  and 
covered  with  bloodvessels.  In  time,  it  tills  the  eye,  and  presses  the  iris 
against  the  surface  of  the  coruea,  the  eyeball  is  tense  and  painful,  and  the 
surrounding  parts  very  vascular.  Finally,  it  bursts  through  tho  coniea  or 
KcliTotica  ;  a  huge  fungus  protrudes,  and  the  disease  arrives  at  a  fatal  ter- 
mination through  the  stages  we  have  just  indicated. 

The  diagnonig  of  intra-ocular  cancer  is  important,  because  deposits  of 
lym|)li  or  tuberculous  matter  may  occur  in  the  depth  of  the  ej'e,  and  present 
all  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  a  cancerous  growth.  In  fact,  the  diag- 
nosis of  such  a  growth  is  considered  by  the  best  authorities  to  be  impossi- 
ble, until  time  reveals  whether  the  eye  is  to  burst  before  a  protruding  fungus, 
and  the  health  to  exhibit  the  decay  consequent  on  the  extension  of  cancer; 
or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  the  eyeball  is,  1,  to  remain  blind  but  unal- 
tered ;  or,  2,  to  be  the  scat  of  scrofulous  suppuration ;  or,  3,  to  waste  and 
Income  atrophied  ;  one  of  which  three  contingencies  usually  results  when 
this  peculiar  nppcaraiicc  is  the  result  of  injury  or  of  slow  inflammation  in  a 
scrofulous  subject. 

3.  Mi-lanolic  cancer  is  common  in  this  situation,  Lebert  having  found  it 
in  13  cases  :  it  may  primarily  affect  the  orbit,  conjunctiva,  or  optic  nerve, 
but,  curiously  enough,  has  not  been  found  primarily  in  the  iris  or  choroid, 
where  it  might  naturally  have  been  expected.  Melanotic  cancer  pursues  the 
course  of  soft  cancer,  but  perhaps  more  rapidly.  Protrusion  of  a  tumor 
exuding  a  darkish  sepia-like  fluid,  and  a  great  multiplicity  of  organs  affected 
with  secondary  deposits,  are  leading  features. 
There  is  at  present  considerable  confusion  existing  in  the  use  of  the  term 
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melanosis^  which  is  often  used  as  if  synonymous  with  cancer.  But,  as  we 
have  before  observed,  melanotic  cancer  is  true  soft  cancer,  combined  and 
infiltrated  with  large  quantities  of  black  pigment.  On  the  other  hand,  col- 
lections of  black  pigment  may  exist  in  natural  and  morbid  structures  with- 
out cancer.  Patches  of  black  pigment  may  be  found,  and  may  remain  for 
years  on  the  conjunctiva  unaltered. 

4.  Cancer  may  commence  in  the  conjunctiva  in  the  form  of  small  vascular 
tumors,  which  soon  display  the  characters  of  soft  cancer,  or  the  dusky  hue 
of  melanosis.  Scirrhus  is  treated  of  by  authors,  but  is  extremely  rare.  Can- 
cer, likewise,  may  affect  the  caruncle,  constituting  the  disease  formerly  called 
encanthis, 

5.  It  may  also  affect  the  lids ;  but  here  we  must  note  the  not  unfrequent 
occurrence  in  aged  persons,  first  of  epithelioma  on  the  lower  lid ;  com- 
mencing as  a  wart,  lasting  an  indefinite  time,  but,  if  irritated,  terminating 
in  incurable  ulceration ;  yet  altogether  different  from  cancer  in  structure, 
and  giving  much  more  hope  for  extirpation.  Secondly  of  a  glassy  ulcer  of 
the  lupus  kind. 

Treatment, — The  treatment  of  cancer  of  the  eye  comprises  two  classes  of 
measures :  1,  the  various  palliatives  mentioned  at  p.  130 ;  2,  extirpation, 
which  latter  is  also  to  be  regarded  as  palliative,  since,  in  cancer  of  the  eye,  the 
disease  (if  not  already  developed  within  the  cranium)  is  sure  to  appear  there 
or  elsewhere.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  surgeons,  that  it  is  use- 
less to  extirpate  soft  cancer  of  the  eyeball,  especially  in  children  ;  but  that, 
in  the  melanotic  cancers,  the  extirpation  of  the  contents  of  the  orbit  affords 
a  greater  chance  of  prolonging  life  ;  and  that  all  superficial  cancerous  tu- 
mors of  the  conjunctiva  should  be  freely  extirpated  as  soon  as  possible 

III.  Extirpation  op  the  Eye  is  required  occasionally,  not  only  for  can- 
cer but  for  disorganizing  suppuration,  and  other  diseases  which  may  render 
a  sightless  eyeball  a  source  of  great  irritation.  When  the  eyeball  alone  is 
to  be  extirpated,  for  a  non-cancerous  growth.  Bonnet's  operation  may  be 
performed,  which  consists  in  dividing  the  conjunctiva,  cutting  through  the 
insertion  of  the  recti  and  oblique  muscles,  drawing  the  eyeball  forwards,  and 
severing  the  optic  nerve.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  slit  up  the  external 
commissure  of  the  lids ;  but  in  most  cases  the  entire  contents  of  the  orbit 
require  to  be  removed. 

During  this  operation,  Mr.  H.  Walton  places  the  patient  on  his  side,  to 
allow  the  blood  to  run  away  more  easily.  The  first  step  is  to  slit  up  the 
external  commissure  of  the  lids,  with  the  conjunctiva  and  adjoining  skin,  to 
a  sufficient  extent.  The  eyelids  then  being  held  apart  with  retractors  or 
spatulas,  the  operator  takes  hold  of  the  eyeball  with  his  fingers,  or  with 
hooked  forceps,  cuts  through  the  conjunctiva  above  and  below ;  cuts  through 
the  levator  palpebral,  dissects  away  the  attachments  of  the  superior  and  in- 
ferior oblique,  and  all  vascular  and  cellular  attachments  to  the  walls  of  the 
orbit ;  then  drawing  the  globe  strongly  inwards,  cuts  through  the  optic  nerve, 
vessels,  and  muscles  at  the  apex  of  the  orbit,  by  means  of  a  straight  scalpel 
passed  along  the  outer  wall  of  that  cavity.  Mr.  Walton  does  not  find  that 
crooked  instruments  have  any  advantages  for  this  last  purpose  over  straight 
ones.  The  lachrymal  gland  should  be  taken  away ;  bleeding  be  arrested  by 
syringing  with  cold  water ;  if  troublesome,  by  a  solution  of  alum  on  lint. 
The  lids  must  then  be  closed,  and  a  compress  dipped  in  cold  water  be  ap- 
plied over  the  face. 

IV.  Artificial  Eyes  consist  of  a  thin  scale  of  enamel  colored  to  imi- 
tate the  natural  eye.  They  are  adapted  for  cases  in  which  the  globe  is 
sightless  and  shrunken,  after  the  removal  of  staphyloma,  for  instance.  '^Be- 
sides the  removal  of  deformity,"  says  Mr.  Walton,  *'  the  presence  of  the  false 
eye  may  be  of  essential  service  in  keeping  the  lids  in  their  natural  position ; 
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and  preventing  the  cilia  from  irritating  the  shrunken  globe  ;  in  placing  the 
pnncta  in  a  more  natural  position  for  conyeying  away  the  tears  ;  in  acting 
as  a  defence  against  intruding  bodies,  which  are  apt  to  be  retained  within 
the  lids  and  to  produce  irritation,  and  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  cavity  free 
from  collections  of  lachrymal  secretions." 

After  staphyloma  or  any  other  disease  which  has  rendered  the  eyeball 
shrunken  and  sightless,  if  the  patient  objects  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
an  artificial  eye,  it  may  be  convenient  to  divide  the  levator  palpebne,  in  order 
that  the  lids  may  remain  permanently  closed.  This  may  be  effected  by  mak- 
ing a  transverse  incision  in  the  upper  eyelid  just  below  the  orbit,  and  seizing 
the  belly  of  the  muscle  as  far  back  as  possible.  Then  a  piece  should  be  snip- 
ped out  of  it  with  the  scissors.^ 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OF  THE  EAR. 
SECTION  I. — ^EXAMINATION  01  THE  EAR. 

Examination  of  the  Meatus. — Every  surgeon  ought  to  accustom  him- 
self to  examine  the  external  passage  of  the  ear,  and  to  become  familiar  with 
its  appearances,  both  in  health  and  in  disease.  We  may  premise  that  this 
canal  is  about  an  inch  long;  that  its  course' is  forwards  and  inwards,  but 
that  it  presents  a  slight  curve  with  the  convexity  upwards,  and  is  narrowest 
about  its  middle.  It  may  be  said  to  have  three  divisions,  which  differ  from 
one  another  in  structure  and  appearance.  In  the  first  or  outermost  part  of 
the  tube,  the  passage  is  "formed  almost  entirely  of  pure  fibro-cartilage 
covered  with  its  perichondrium,"  and  lined  by  the  same  fine  dermal  struc- 
ture that  invests  the  auricle.*  "  Here  the  skin  fs  studded  over  with  fine 
white  hairs  pointing  inwards,  and  also  with  numerous  sebaceous  glands  or 
follicles.  It  is  here  also  more  loosely  connected  to  the  cartilage  than  at 
any  other  part  of  the  tube ;  and  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  small  circum- 
scribed abscesses  occur  in  this  part  of  the  canal  more  frequently  than  in  any 
other.  The  next  portion  of  the  tube  may  be  called  the  glandular  division, 
because  in  it  are  seated  the  ceruminous  glands  that  secrete  the  earwax ;  this 
is  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  long,  and  is  the  narrowest  portion  of  the 
tube."  Its  walls  have  less  of  cartilage,  and  more  of  dense  fibrous  membrane 
in  their  composition  and  its  dermal  lining  is  finer.  When  in  a  healthy 
state  it  is  generally  lined  with  wax,  which  forms  a  ring,  coating  this  part 
of  the  meatus.  The  third  and  last  portion  of  the  passage  is  slightly  dilated, 
and  contained  principally  within  the  bony  part  of  the  meatus.  It  can  only 
be  seen  satisfactorily  by  means  of  a  speculum,  of  which  instrument  several 

*  Vide  Lectures  by  Professor  Green,  in  Sir  A.  Cooper's  Lectures  ;  Copland,  Diet.,  art. 
Eye,  Amaurosis,  &c.  ;  Middlemore  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye ;  Guthrie  on  the  Operative 
Sorgerv  of  the  Kye ;  Morgan  on  the  Eye  by  France,  Lond.  1848  ;  Tyrrell  on  the  Bye, 
Lond.  1840;  Mackenzie  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  3d  edit.,  Lond.  1840;  Hull  on  the 
Morbid  Eye,  Lond.  1840.  See  also  Mackmurdo's  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Bye,  Lan- 
cet, 1850 ;  Bowman's  Lectures  on  Operations  on  the  Eye,  Lond.  1849 ;  Uaynes  Wal- 
ton's Lectures  in  the  Medical  Times,  1850 ;  and  Operative  Ophthalmic  Surgery,  Lond. 
1853 ;  G.  Critchett,  on  Excision  of  Iris  ;  Ophthalmic  Hospital  Reports,  1857 ;  Alfred 
Poland  on  Protrusion  of  Eyeball,  ib, ;  Jabez  Hogg  on  the  Ophthalmoscope,  1858. 

'  The  quotations  are  from  the  Practical  ObserTationa  on  Aural  Surgery,  by  W.  B. 
Wilde,  Lond.  1853. 
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sorts  are  sold,  and  some  of  them  intended  to  dilate  the  ear.     Bnt  since  it  is 
only  the  outer  extremity  of  the  meatus  that  can  be  dilated,  these  dilators  are 
of  no  great  use,  and  the  most  convenient  in- 
strument will  probably  be  found  to  be  a  simple  Fig-  215. 
conical  silver  tube,  of  the  size  and  shape  de- 
picted in  the  annexed  cut,  and  intended  solely 
to  transmit  lighi. 

For  the  examination  it  is  advisable  to  have 
a  good  stream  of  direct  sunshine ;  but  if  this 
cannot  be  had,  the  best  substitute  is  a  lamp  or  [Ear  ipeeaiam.] 

candle  with  a  reflector.*  The  patient,  accord- 
ing to  his  height,  should  sit,  kneel,  or  stand  sideways  before  the  surgeon ; 
who  should  take  the  auricle  with  one  hand  and  gently  draw  it  outwards  and 
backwards,  whilst  with  the  other  he  inserts  the  speculum  as  far  as  it  will  go 
without  pain.  Then,  by  placing  the  patient's  head  at  the  proper  angle,  and 
by  gently  moving  the  large  end  of  the  speculum  from  side  to  side,  a  stream 
of  light  may  be  made  to  play  on  the  innermost  portion  of  the  meatus,  and 
on  the  membrana  tympani.  But  the  operator  must  take  care  not  to  put  his 
own  head  in  the  light. 

When  the  innermost  portion  of  the  meatus  is  thus  examined,  its  lining 
exhibits,  if  healthy,  a  "  fine,  smooth,  dry,  pearly-white,  shining  appearance,'* 
and  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state  it  is  not  coated  with  wax.  The  membrana 
tympani  also  is  seen  closing  the  passage  obliquely  ;  grayish-white,  dry,  and 
semi-transparent.  ''  Within  it  is  seen  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  proceeding 
from  above  downwards,  and  slightly  forwards.  This  bone,  which  runs  about 
half-way  across  the  membrane,  divides  it  into  an  anterior  superior  and  poste- 
rior inferior  portion,  the  former  of  which  is  flat  or  slightly  concave,  whilst 
that  part  "  which  is  below  and  behind  the  malleus  is,  in  a  perfectly  healthy 
living  human  ear,  convex  towards  the  external  aperture.  This  lower  portion 
is  also  more  glistening  in  appearance  than  the  upper  or  anterior  part,  and 
when  viewed  Uirough  the  speculum,  a  bright  spot  of  light  shines  upon  its 
most  convex  portion,  which  is  a  little  below  and  behind  the  point  of  the 
malleus."  Under  inflammation,  this  innermost  division  of  the  meatus  be- 
comes thickened,  highly  vascular,  and  villous  or  granular,  like  the  granular 
conjunctiva,  and  secretes  a  purulent  matter. 


SECTION  n. — ^AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  EXTERNAL  EAB. 

I.  Foreign  Substances  in  the  Eab. — Children  not  unfrequently  poke 
bits  of  slate  pencil,  peas,  glass  beads,  &c.,  into  the  passage  of  the  ear,  which, 
if  allowed  to  remain,  would  give  rise  to  violent  inflammation  and  deafness ; 
any  such  body  should,  therefore,  be  removed  as  quickly  and  as  gently  as 
possible,  either  by  syringing  the  ear  with  warm  water,  or  by  means  of  a 
small  forceps,  curette,  or  scoop.  If  it  cannot  be  removed  by  gentle  means, 
it  should  be  allowed  to  remain  quietly,  says  Mr.  Vincent,  when  probably  it 
will  become  coated  with  wax,  and  the  passage  will  enlarge  by  interstitial 
absorption,  so  that  it  may  be  removed  without  trouble.  The  surgeon  should 
always  make  certain,  by  an  examination  with  the  speculum,  that  there  is  a 
foreign  body  present,  before  he  begins  poking  instruments  into  the  ear,  re- 
membering that  a  late  eminent  hospital  surgeon  is  said  to  have  dragged 
out  the  stapes  whilst  fishing  for  a  small  nail,  which  was  not  in  the  ear  after  all. 

[For  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  ear  the  instrument  invented 

1  One  made  by  Fergnsson,  of  Smithfleld,  is  very  cheap  and  portable,  and  answers  all 
purposes  for  the  examination  of  any  iutemal  organ  with  a  speculum.  The  ophthal- 
moscope would  do  still  better. 
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by  Dr.  Corse,  and  described  by  him  in  the  Amer.  Jonrn.  of  Med.  Sci.  for 
October,  1858,  p.  409,  may  be  found  very  useful.  The  thin  blades  can  be 
applied  separately,  and  then  united  by  the  fulcrum. 

Fig.  216. 


Corso's  instnunent  for  remoying  foreign  bodies  from  the  ear.] 

II.  Accumulation  op  Wax,  mixed  with  hair  and  cuticle,  in  the  external 
meatus,  is  a  common  cause  of  deafness.  Syringing  the  ear  gently  with 
warm  water  is  an  effectual  mode  of  dislodging  it.  Syringing,  however,  is 
not  always  to  be  done  with  impunity,  for  if  the  membrana  tympani  be  in- 
flamed or  dry,  and  the  passage  devoid  of  wax,  great  irritation  may  be  in- 
duced by  a  jet  of  water,  especially  if  it  be  forcibly  injected.  The  condition 
of  the  membrane,  therefore,  ought  to  be  previously  ascertained,  by  an  exa- 
mination with  the  speculum  ;  avoiding  the  too  common  practice  of  nsing  a 
probe  without  first  ascertaining  the  cause  of  deafness.  A  little  cotton 
should  be  inserted  into  the  concha  after  syringing.  The  water  used  should 
bo  quite  warm  enough  to  be  comfortable,  and  the  syringe  should  hold  one 
or  two  ounces  ;  its  piston  should  work  easily  and  accurately,  so  that  no  air- 
bubbles  may  be  squirted  in ;  the  patient  should  be  carefully  protected  by 
towels ;  and  the  water  injected  should  be  clean,  and  in  a  separate  basin ; 
the  dirty  water  that  has  been  already  used  should  not  be  injected  over  again.^ 

A  large  metal  syringe  is  the  best  instrument  for  washing  out  accumula- 
tions of  wax ;  a  small  elastic  bottle  is  the  best  for  applying  lotions  or  in- 
jections ;  and  one  of  the  small  elastic  suction-bottles  with  a  tube,  commonly 
known  as  Mar<jetVs,  is  a  capital  thing  to  enable  patients  themselves  to  pass 
a  gentle  stream  of  warm  water  into  the  ear,  as  a  fomentation,  in  any  case 
of  pain  or  inflammation.  This  is  a  most  soothing  process.  Margett's 
syringe  is  also  useful  for  douching  the  eye. 

III.  Otorrikea. — This  term  signifies  a  purulent  or  muco-purulent  dis- 
charge from  the  external  auditory  j)assage.     Its  most  frequent  cause  is — 

Catarrhal  Injlammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  meatus,  which  is 
excited  by  cold  or  stomach  disorder,  and  is  most  frequent  in  children  whilst 
cutting  tlieir  teeth ;  it  may  accomi)any  strumous  ophthalmia,  porrigo,  and 
other  eruptions ;  or  it  may  be  a  secjuel  of  cither  of  the  exanthemata,  or,  in 
fact,  of  any  weakening  illness.  The  little  patient  is  feverish  and  complains 
of  earache ;  the  meatus  is  swelled  and  vascular ;  and  these  symptoms  are 
soon  followed  by  thin  yellowish  discharge.  A  purgative  should  be  given; 
during  the  early  stage  the  ear  should  be  fomented  or  soothed  with  a  large 
bran  poultice  ;  the  discharge  should  be  constantly  washed  away ;  and  if  it 
continue  after  the  health  is  restored,  the  astringent  applications  to  be  ])re- 
sently  mentioned  must  be  used.  The  surgeon  should  not  allow  the  parents 
to  believe  that  an  habitual  discharge  is  salutary,  or  that  there  is  any  fear, 
under  proi)er  treatment,  of  "driving  it  in  upon  the  brain." 

In  otorrhoDa,  i.  c,  purulent  discharge,  following  internal  otitis,  the  general 
health  must  be  improved  by  tonics,  alteratives,  and  aperients ;  and  by  warm 
baths  (cold  bathing  is  almost  sure  to  be  injurious)  ;  and  the  local  disease 
must  be  treated  by  the  cautious  use  of  stimulants  ami  astringents.  The  ear 
should  be  twice  daily,  %'ny  <J*'nthj,  syringed  out  with  warm  water;  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  a  tepid  lotion  of  alum  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  acetate 

•  A  simple  kind  of  wfttor-spout  is  mado  by  Coxoter,  which  may  be  applied  to  th«  ear, 
ami  entirely  prevent  tlie  patient  from  being  wetted. 
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of  lead  may  be  dropped  into  the  meatus  till  it  is  filled,  and  after  remaining 
there  two  or  three  minutes,  be  allowed  to  run  out,  F.  135,  136,  140. 

If  the  discharge  is  very  fetid,  a  lotion  of  two  drachms  of  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime  to  half  a  pint  of  water  may  be  used,  or  F.  117  ;  and  if  the 
case  is  obstinate,  the  whole  interior  of  the  meatus  may  be  pencilled  twice  a 
week  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  siWer  (gr.  v.  ad  Ji.),  by  means  of  a 
camePs-hair  pencil.  If  the  discharge,  as  sometimes  happens,  causes  excoria- 
tion of  the  auricle,  or  of  the  neck,  these  parts  must  be  first  fomented,  and 
then  smeared  with  an  ointment  of  hyd.  prsecip.  alb.  But  it  seems  advisable 
not — as  a  general  rule — to  insert  ointments  into  the  meatus. 

If  at  any  time  during  the  treatment,  an  attack  of  acute  pain  and  fever 
should  come  on,  and  the  discharge  should  stop  suddenly,  leeches,  purgatives, 
and  fomentations  must  be  resorted  to,  and  all  astringent  applications  be 
abandoned  till  these  acute  symptoms  have  subsided. 

lY.  A  THICKENED  State  of  the  cuticle  lining  the  meatus  is  not  an  un- 
common sequel  of  neglected  otorrhcea.  The  loose  flakes  of  cuticle  that 
sometimes  fill  the  meatus,  and  the  discharge,  must  be  removed  by  syringing 
with  warm  water ;  and  then  the  membrane  should  be  brushed  over  with  a 
weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  afterwards  with  dilute  citrine  oint- 
ment (F.  168)  melted  and  applied  warm  with  a  brush.  Cleanliness  is  of 
the  greatest  consequence,  as  this  affection  is  very  apt  to  return  if  it  is  ne- 
glected. 

y.  Polypus. — This  term  includes  two  sorts  of  morbid  growths.  The 
first,  says  Mr.  Wilde,  consists  of  fleshy  pedunculated  growths,  nearly  color- 
less, having  a  thin  cuticular  covering,  unattended  with  pain,  not  appearing 
as  the  result  of  inflammation,  and  not  accompanied  with  discharge,  and 
usually  attached  to  the  middle  glandular  portion  of  the  meatus.  These  are 
extremely  rare.  The  others,  which  are  very  common,  and  which  grow  chiefly 
from  the  very  bottom  of  the  meatus,  are  consequences  of  otorrhoea,  and  are 
always  attended  with  discharge.  They  are  usually  found  of  the  size  of  a 
pea  or  bean,  but  may,  of  course,  be  much  smaller,  or  may  be  so  large  as  to 
project  from  the  meatus.  When  small  they  are  usually  of  a  florid  red  color. 
The  author  has  examined  several  specimens  which  had  been  removed  by  Mr. 
Harvey,  and  which  consisted  of  fibro-plastic  cells,  with  more  or  less  of  per- 
fectly-developed fibro-cellular  tissue,  and  of  almost  structureless  gelatinous 
substance.  There  is  yet  another  polypus-like  tumor  which  may  be  met  with 
in  the  external  meatus — viz.,  cancer.  In  its  earliest  stage,  this  may  not  be 
distinguishable,  except  by  microscopic  examination  after  removal ;  the  rapid 
return  of  the  growth,  and  the  occurrence  of  palsy  of  the  face,  and  other 
signs  of  the  contamination  of  neighboring  organs,  will  in  time  reveal  the 
nature  of  the  case. 

Treaiment. — The  polypus  must  be  removed  completely ;  the  point  of  its 
attachment  be  touched  with  lunar  caustic,  which  must  be  applied  from  time 
to  time,  whenever  it  seems  likely  to  sprout  again,  and  the  meatus  must  be 
regularly  syringed  with  an  astringent  lotion. 

The  lunar  caustic  should  either  be  cast  in  very  fine  sticks,  like  the  leads 
of  a  patent  pencil,  or  the  tip  of  a  fine  probe  should  be  coated  with  it,  so  that 
it  may  be  applied  exactly  to  the  spot  where  it  is  required. 

For  the  removal,  the  surgeon  may  employ  either  a  stout  Assalini  forceps, 
here  shown ;  from  which  the  writer  has  seen  excellent  results  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Harvey,  whom  he  has  had  to  thank  for  abundance  of  specimens  sent 
him  for  microscopical  examination ;  or  Mr.  Wilde^s  snare.  This  consists 
of  a  fine  steel  stem,  five  inches  long,  and  bent  in  the  middle,  in  order  that 
the  hand  which  holds  it  may  not  get  into  the  way  of  the  eye.  It  has  loops 
at  the  end  and  at  the  angle,  through  which  a  fine  wire  passes ;  there  is  a 
movable  cross-bar,  to  which  the  ends  of  the  wire  are  tied :  and  a  thumb- 
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hole  to  hold  it  with.     The  wire  Bhoald  be  jast  long  enoDgh  to  enable  the 
croEs-bar  to  be  drawn  back  to  tlic  tlinmb-hole.     In  osing  the  instnuuent. 


the  bar  is  pushed  forwards  ao  that  the  wire  may  form  a  loop  at  the  end ;  thia 
is  to  be  put  carefully  round  the  neck  of  the  potjpns ;  when,  by  palling  thfl 
bar  back  to  the  handle,  it  will  cut  the  neck  through.* 


magTliig  poljpu  <if  tb««ftT.] 


Another  ingenious  instrnment  was  constructed  by  the  late  Mr.  Arery,  and 
is  shown  here.     The  forceps'  blades,  a,  when  properly  introduced,  can  be 


g>. 


made  to  grasp  the  neck  of  the  polypus,  by  the  proBsiire  of 
the  thumb  on  the  Imtton  b,  wliicli  puslies  forwards  the 
caiiula,  c,  so  as  to  close  the  blades. 

[Mr.  Tuyitlice  is  in  the  habit  of  using,  with  moat  satia- 
&ctory  reaultM,  an  instrument  he  calla  the  lever-ring  forceps. 
It  is  thus  dcHcribud  :  "In  the  interior  of  a  tube  is  a  deli- 
cate steel  rod,  the  end  of  which  is  sjilit  into  two  portions, 
each  having  a  small  oval  ring  at  its  extremity,  measuring 
four  or  five  lines  long  and  from  two  to  three  broad.  These 
rings  (the  inner  surfaces  of  which  are  alightly  serrated), 
are  separated  from  each  other  when  the  lever  Is  not 
pressed  ;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  pressed,  the  rings  are  brought 


IH>lj,«ofll»«r] 

into  contact."'] 


'  Wildo'g  Anr»l  SaTgerj.  p.  420. 

•  f  ■'  Tliu  UiiwiHrf  (if  Ihu  Kar,  llieir  Nature,  Diagnosis  and  Trestmeot,"  by  JotephlVrD- 

«.     I'liiiad.  IBIHI,  p.  119.)  *^ 
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VI.  Fungous  Granulations  are  exceedingly  common  consequences  of 
otorrhoea.  They  generally  occur  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  meatus,  or  grow 
from  the  membrana  tympani,  or  from  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  after  the 
mombraue  has  been  perforated  by  ulceration.  Sometimes  the  membrane  is 
covered  with  florid  vascular  granulations,  so  as  to  resemble  the  granular 
conjunctiva.     The  common  polypus  is  but  an  exaggeration  of  this  condition. 

Treatment, — The  8olutix)n  of  nitrate  of  silver  should  be  regularly  applied 
to  the  diseased  surface  by  a  camel's-hair  pencil,  and  astringent  washes  should 
be  injected.  % 

VII.  Hypebteophy  op  the  External  Ear. — Dir.  Graves  mentions  a 
case  in  which  the  pendant  lobes  of  the  ear  became  thickened  and  elongated 
through  a  deposit  of  fat  into  their  cellular  tissue,  in  a  patient  who  died  of 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver.  The  author  has  seen  one  or  two  cases  in 
which  the  whole  external  ear  was  excessively  enlarged  and  thickened ;  but 
he  would  not  have  included  them  in  this  chapter,  had  not  Dr.  Graves  ap- 
peared to  consider  the  affection  an  uncommon  one.^  Gouty  deposits  are  not 
seldom  met  with.  [The  lobe  of  the  ear  sometimes  becomes  greatly  enlarged 
after  its  perforation  and  the  wearing  of  a  ring ;  the  enlargement  being  of  a 
fibrous  character.  This  affection  is  said  to  be  much  more  common  in  blacks 
than  in  whites.     See  Gross,  op.  cit.  vol.  ii.  p.  444.] 

VIII.  Eczema  of  the  auricle  is  a  very  troublesome  affection ;  and  if  it 
becomes  chronic,  is  apt  to  produce  thickening  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
meatus,  and  opacity  of  the  membrana  tympani.  The  treatment  consists, 
during  the  acute  stage,  in  active  purgation  (F.  33,  &c.)  and  warm  poppy 
fomentations ;  saline  and  alkaline  medicines,  and  good  diet.  In  the  later 
stage,  the  black  wash  may  be  used  as  an  injection,  and  the  dilute  citrine 
ointment  be  smeared  over  the  auricle  at  bed-time.  Bark,  with  liquor  po- 
tassse,  or  iodide  of  potassium,  may  be  given  with  benefit,  or  cod-liver  oil ; 
and  in  obstinate  cases  chloride  of  arsenic.  (F.  97.) 

SECTION  ni. — ^AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  TYMPANUM  AND  INTERNAL  EAR. 

I.  Acute  Inflammation  of  the  membrana  tympani,  the  myringitis  of 
Wilde,  is  so  closely  connected  with  inflammation  of  the  tympanal  cavity,  or 
otitis  interna,  both  in  its  causes,  symptoms,  and  consequences,  that  we  may 
treat  of  them  together.  The  usual  causes  are  cold,  especially  exposure  to 
currents  of  cold  air ;  or  sea-bathing ;  or  violent  syringing  or  probing,  or 
otherwise  irritating  an  inflamed  ear.  These  inflammations  may  also  come 
on  during  the  course  of  fever,  and  most  particularly  during  scarlatina,  and 
may  be  caused  by  rheumatism  and  gout. 

Symptoms, — Sudden  and  intense  pain  in  the  ear ;  often  so  excruciating 
as  to  produce  delirium ;  increased  by  coughing,  sneezing,  and  swallowing  ; 
and  generally  coming  on  first  at  night,  and  always  worse  at  night ;  feeling 
of  fulness  in  the  ear ;  tenderness  and  soreness  in  its  vicinity ;  tinnitus  au- 
rium,  that  is,  unnatural  noises  of  various  sorts,  beard  by  the  patient ;  deaf- 
nesSf  partial  or  complete  (except  that  in  some  rare  cases  there  is  morbid 
sensibility  to  sound),  and  violent  fever.  On  examination  during  the  first 
stage  the  meatus  is  found  more  or  less  red,  swelled  and  tender,  and  dry ;  the 
membrana  tympani  dull,  opaque,  and  vascular.  If  the  acute  symptoms  go 
on  from  bad  to  worse,  suppuration  occurs  within  the  tympanum  and  mastoid 
cells,  with  most  intense  pain,  and  possibly  facial  paralysis  ;  and  at  last  the 
membrane  ulcerates  or  bursts,  and  allows  of  the  discharge  of  pus  from  the 
external  meatus.  In  other  more  severe  or  neglected  cases  inflammation 
within  the  cranium  may  occur  and  prove  fatal.     See  p.  400.     In  less  severe 

1  Qravea*8  Cliuioal  Medicine,  p.  581. 
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cases,  the  membrane  may  be  left  thickened  and  opaque,  and  the  cavitj 
blocked  up  by  adhesions ;  or  there  may  remain  an  obstinate  otorrhoea,  whicb 
may  give  rise  to  caries  of  the  bone,  and  mischief  within  the  cranium  here- 
after. 

Treatment. — This  disease  must  be  combated  by  vigorous  antiphlogistic 
measures.  Leeches  should  be  repeatedly  applied  both  to  the  mastoid  bone, 
and  in  the  depression  immediately  below  the  auricle  between  the  jaw  and 
mastoid  bone,  and  as  Mr.  Wilde  directs,  by  means  of  a  leech  glass  to  the 
orifice  of  the  meatus  itself.  Fomentations  (p.  394)  and  poultices  should  be 
incessantly  applied,  and  the  bowels  should  be  opened  by  calomel  and  efficient 
purgatives.  Should  the  acute  symptoms  not  be  mitigated  by  these  measures, 
and  especially  if  there  should  be  any  sense  of  fulness,  or  swelling,  or  fluctua- 
tion over  the  mastoid  process,  Mr.  Wilde  recommends  an  incision,  an  inch 
or  more  long,  to  be  made  with  a  stout  scalpel  through  the  periosteum,  down 
to  the  bone,  parallel  to  and  an  inch  from  the  attachment  of  the  auricle ;  and 
Mr.  Harvey*  also  strongly  advocates  this  measure,  not  merely  to  relieve  effu- 
sion already  existing  under  the  periosteum,  but  by  creating  a  free  discharge 
of  blood,  to  cut  the  disease  short,  and  prevent  further  mischief.  Mercury 
should  be  given  so  as  gently  to  affect  the  mouth,  and  blisters  be  applied 
when  the  acute  stage  is  subsiding ;  or  a  portion  of  the  incision,  if  made,  may 
be  converted  into  an  issue. 

Extreme  pain  of  a  neuralgic  or  rheumatic  character  accompanying  otitis 
may  be  allayed  by  painting  with  tincture  of  aconite,  or  with  solution  of  ex- 
tract of  belladonna  in  warm  laudanum,  behind  the  auricle ;  as  in  treating  the 
so-called  rheumatic  ophthalmia. 

II.  Subacute  and  Chronic  Inflammation. — The  researches  of  Toynbee 
and  Wilde  have  shown  most  conclusively,  that  by  far  the  majority  of  cases 
of  deafness  are  not  nervous,  as  is  sometimes  thought,  but  depend  on  changes 
wrought  in  the  tympanic  cavity  by  subacute  or  chronic  inflammation.  Mr. 
Toynl)oe  divides  the  diseased  appearances  in  the  tympanic  cavity  into  three 
stages.  In  the^ir^^  stage,  the  lining  membrane  retains  its  natural  delicacy 
of  structure,  })ut  its  vessels  are  enlarged  and  tortuous ;  blood  is  sometimes 
effused  into  its  substance,  or  on  its  attached  surface,  or  sometimes  between 
it  and  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  rotunda  ;  and  sometimes  lymph  is  effused 
on  its  free  surface.  In  the  i^econd  stage  the  membrane  is  thickened  and  floc- 
culent ;  and  occasionally  covered  with  cheesy,  tuberculous,  or  fibro-calcare- 
ous  concretions ;  but  the  morbid  change  most  frequently  observed  consists 
of  fibrous  bands,  which  are  sometimes  numerous  enough  to  occupy  nearly 
the  \y\ut\v.  of  the  cavity.  In  some  instances  they  connect  the  inner  surface 
of  the  nicnibruna  tyini)ani  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity  ;  of  to  the 
incus  and  stai)Os  ;  l)nt  by  far  most  frequently  they  extend  from  the  crura  of 
the  stupes  to  the  adjoining  wall  of  the  tympanum,  so  that  this  bone  is,  as  it 
were,  completely  enveloped  in  a  fog  of  adhesions.  In  the  third  stage,  the 
membrana  tyiiipani  is  ulcerated ;  the  ossicles  discharged,  and  the  whole 
middle  car  disorganized  ;  caries  of  the  bone  and  abscess  may  follow. 

The  causcti  of  the  less  severe  varieties  of  otitis  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
acute,  but  of  less  intensity; — exposure  to  cold;  injudicious  bathing;  the 
weak  and  unhealthy  states  of  the  system  left  by  fever,  or  the  exanthemata; 
the  srrnfulous  diathesis,  esi)ecially  if  food,  clothing,  and  fresh  air  be  deficient; 
and  tlic  gouty  and  rheumatic  diathesis. 

Si/nipfoins. — These,  unfortunately,  are  often  so  slight,  that  the  ])atient 
gives  no  heed  to  them,  till  in  iirocess  of  time  he  fimis  himself  altogether 
deaf  in  one  or  both  ears.     A  slight  woolly  sensation,  or  occasional  noises 

'  On  Rheumatism,  Oout,  and  Neuralgia  of  the  Ear  and  lload,  hy  William  Harvey, 
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or  ringing,  with  variable  obtuseness  of  hearing,  and  slight  aching,  are  the 
most  frequent. 

Trealment. — The  general  indications  are  to  improTe  the  health ;  to  re- 
lieve local  inflammation  by  leeches — applied  repeatedly,  so  long  as  they 
give  relief  to  pain,  noises,  and  headache — and  by  counter-irritants,  such 
as  small  blisters,  applied  in  succession  over  the  mastoid  bone,  or  to  the  nape 
of  the  neck.  The  feet  should  be  kept  warm,  and  the  skin  be  cleansed  by 
warm  baths.  Any  diseased  state  of  the  external  meatus  should  be  remedied 
by  the  measures  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  section,  and  all  discharges  should 
be  treated  by  mild  astringent  injections.  Mercury  is  of  all  remedies  the 
most  efficacious  for  removing  the  consequences  of  protracted  otitis.  It 
should  be  given  in  small  doses,  long-continued,  such  as  one  grain  of  the 
hyd.  c.  cret&,  night  and  moniing ;  or  the  bichloride,  which  is  spoken  of  in 
the  highest  terms,  both  by  Harvey  and  Wilde.  It  may  be  given  alone,  or 
with  the  tincture  of  bark,  or  of  steel,  F.  87. 

There  are  some  forms  of  otitis,  connected  with  peculiar  diatheses  which 
require  notice,  and  especially,  first,  the  rheumatiCf  which  has  been  much 
studied  by  Mr.  Harvey.  This  may  be  acute,  and  may  be  accompanied  with 
general  rheumatism,  and  may  require  the  treatment  already  prescribed  for 
acute  otitis ;  or  may  be  subacute  or  chronic.  Loud  noises  in  the  ear,  deaf- 
ness, rheumatic  or  neuralgic  pains  about  the  head  or  face  or  other  parts, 
generally  becoming  worse  at  night,  and  tenderness  or  stiffness  of  the  scalp 
or  neck,  are  the  common  symptoms  :  leeching,  and  colchicum  given  in  regular 
small  doses,  with  or  without  mercury,  are  the  remedies  for  the  more  acute 
cases ;  the  iodide  of  potassium,  guaiacum  (which  is  strongly  recommended 
by  Harvey),  with  bark  or  sarsaparilla,  for  the  more  chronic. 

Otitis  may  also  be  connected  with  gout, — for  the  treatment  of  which,  the 
remarks  on  inflammation,  p.  65,  may  be  consulted ; — or  with  scrofula,  or 
with  mere  debility  and  cachexia,  in  which  case  the  cod-liver  oil  and  bark,  or 
steel,  will  be  of  great  use ;  or  with  secondary  syphilis,  for  which  the  iodide 
of  potassium  and  sarsaparilla,  or  corrosive  sublimate,  are  the  most  appro- 
priate remedies. 

The  local  treatment  of  chronic  deafness  from  inflammation  of  the  mem- 
brana  tympani,  comprises  the  following  points  Discharge  must  be  washed 
away  by  the  remedies  prescribed  for  otorrhoea.  A  granular  or  vascular  state 
of  the  bottom  of  the  meatus,  or  a  thickened  and  opaque  condition  of  the 
membrana  tympani,  may  further  be  remedied  by  the  regular  application, 
once  or  twice  a  week,  with  a  camel's-hair  pencil,  of  a  solution  of  from  two 
to  four  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water,  and  after- 
wards of  the  dilute  citrine  ointment.  When  the  secretion  of  wax  is  absent, 
and  when  the  membrana  tympani  is  tense  and  dry,  the  dropping  of  a  few 
drops  of  glycerine  into  the  meatus  at  bed-time,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  T. 
Wakley,  is  a  great  comfort  to  the  patient. 

III.  Caries,  or  necrosis  of  the  petrous  or  mastoid  bones,  is  a  frequent 
consequence  of  suppuration  within  the  tympanum  or  mastoid  cells,  or  of 
neglected  otorrhoea.  Constant  fetid  discharge,  fungous  granulations  choking 
the  meatus  ;  deafness  ;  palsy  of  the  side  of  the  face  ;  dead  bone  felt  with  the 
probe ;  probably  abscess  over  the  mastoid  process,  or  abscess  occurring 
amongst  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  pointing  low  down,  are  the  symptoms. 
We  may  reiterate  the  injunction,  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure ;  that 
an  early  incision  down  to  tlie  mastoid  bone  may  prevent  caries,  but  that,  at 
all  events,  if  matter  forms,  it  sliould  be  at  once  freely  evacuated.  Any  loose 
portions  of  bone  should  be  extracted.  Sir  P.  Crarapton  drew  from  the 
meatus  of  a  young  lady  a  piece  of  bone  comprising  the  entire  internal  ear — 
vestibule,  cochlea,  and  semicircular  canals,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  inner 
wall  of  the  tympanum.     The  patient  had  urgent  symptoms  of  inflammatioa 
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of  the  brain,  with  hemiplegia,  and  total  deafhess  of  one  ear,  bat  ultimately 
recoTercd.  The  discharge  should  be  carefully  washed  away  by  iiyections, 
as  F.  136. 

IV.  Inflammation  of  the  Dura  Mater,  with  effusion  of  greenish-yel- 
low fibrine ;  abscess  within  the  brain ;  plugging  of  the  sinuses  or  jugular 
yein  with  dirtj-looking  fibrine,  from  the  entrance  of  fetid  secretion  into 
them ;  and  general  pyaemia,  may  be  consequences  of  ear  disease,  just  as 
they  may  of  fracture  of  the  skull,  p.  330,  and  the  observations  we  have 
made  on  the  insidious  approach  of  mischief  within  the  head  in  the  one  set 
of  cases  apply  equally  to  the  other. 

V.  Earache — (otalgia).  This  term  ought  to  be  restricted  to  signify 
neuralgia  of  the  ear.  Genuine  neuralgia  of  the  ear, — occurring  in  fits  of 
excruciating  pain,  shooting  over  the  head  and  face — may  be  distinguished 
from  otitis  by  the  sudden  intensity  of  the  pain — which  is  not  throbbing, — 
does  not  increase  in  severity, — is  not  attended  with  fever, — and  comes  and 
goes  capriciously.  Its  causes  are  the  same  as  those  of  neuralgia  generally, 
but  particularly  caries  of  the  teeth ;  and  its  treatment  principally  consista 
in  removing  carious  teeth,  or  stopping  them,  and  giving  purgatives,  followed 
by  quinine  and  afterwards  iron.  The  tincture  of  aconite  may  be  painted 
behind  the  auricle.  We  cannot  too  strongly  impress  on  the  surgeon  that 
what  is  popularly  called  earache  is  an  inflammatory  pain,  to  be  treated  by 
leeches,  fomentations,  and  purgatives. 

YI.  Perforation  of  the  Membrana  Ttmpani  may  be  the  consequence 
of  laceration  by  violence.  As  we  have  before  said,  this  very  often  accom- 
panies fracture  of  the  petrous  bone ;  but  it  may  be  caused  also  by  blows  on 
the  head,  boxes,  as  they  are  called,  on  the  ear ;  by  violent  blowing  of  the 
nose,  by  which  means  a  current  of  air  is  forcibly  injected  through  the 
Eustachian  tube ;  by  forcibly  syringing,  which,  as  Mr.  Toynbee  obserres, 
may  easily  rupture  a  thinned  and  dry  membrane ;  by  descent  in  the  diving- 
bell  ;  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  substances ;  and  lastly,  by  loud  noises, 
especially  the  discharge  of  cannon.  Sense  of  shock  in  the  ear,  bleeding  and 
deafness,  arc  the  immediate  symptoms.  If  inflammation  comes  on,  it  must 
be  met  by  the  measures  detailed  above ;  and  if  deafness  continue,  as  a  result 
of  the  aperture,  it  must  be  treated  as  we  shall  show  presently.  2.  Perfora- 
tion is  far  more  commonly  the  result  of  acute  otitis,  and  suppuration  within 
the  tympanum.  (See  Otorrhoea  and  Otitis.)  3.  It  may  also  result  from 
chronic  inflammation  and  ulceration. 

The  symptoms  which  indicate  an  aperture  in  the  membrane  are,  that  per- 
haj)s  the  patient  is  conscious  of  air  passing  from  the  ear  during  swallowing; 
or  that  he  can  taste  or  perceive  in  his  throat  substances  applied  within  the 
meatus  On  examination  with  the  speculum,  the  aperture,  if  large,  may  be 
discovered,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  seen  to  cast  a  shadow  on  the  tympanum 
bi'yond  ;  or  if  the  patient  inflate  the  tympanum,  in  the  manner  to  be  pre- 
sently described,  air-bubbles  and  mucus  may  be  seen  to  issue  from  it 

The  consn/uences  of  perforation,  if  so  small  that  it  is  capable  of  being 
closed  by  a  tilm  of  the  natural  moisture  of  the  parts,  are  very  slight  But  a 
large  opening  causes  great  deafness. 

Treatment. — Otorrluea,  or  any  other  diseased  condition,  should  be  treated 
as  already  directed  ;  and  the  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  applied  by  means  of  a 
fine  ])rol)e  coated  with  it  (F.  193)  to*  the  aperture.  But  if  the  opening 
should  not  heal,  or  if  the  case  be  chronic  with  a  considerable  loss  of  sub- 
stance of  the  membrane,  some  means  should  be  devised  to  render  the  tvm- 
panum  again  a  closed  cavity,  which  is  essential  for  perfect  hearing.  Some 
patients  had  long  l)een  in  the  habit  of  putting  a  drop  of  water  or  of  oil  into 
the  ear,  with  great  l)enefit ;  the  good  eff*ects,  no  doubt,  resulting  from  the 
closure  of  the  aperture  by  a  thin  film  of  the  liquid.    But  in  1848,  Mr.  Years- 
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lej  made  known  the  simple  bat  important  fact,  that  a  little  bit  of  cotton- 
wool, moistened  with  water  or  oil,  or,  still  better,  with  glycerine,  if  passed 
down  the  meatus,  and  applied  against  the  orifice,  will  act  as  an  excellent 
substitute  for  the  lost  membrane.  The  patient  can  usually  be  taught  to  in- 
troduce and    withdraw  this    cotton 

with  great  nicety,  by  means  of  a  for-  [F»g»  221. 

ceps  or  bodkin,  and  to  place  it  ex- 
actly in  the  right  spot  Whether  it 
requires  to  be  renewed  twice,  or  once 
daily,  or  not  so  often,  depends  upon  cir- 
cumstances. Mr.  Toynbee  uses,  instead 

of  cotton,  artificial  membranes  of  small  Artilelal  mtmbmna  tjmpanl,  of  Tojnbee.] 

OTal  pieces  of  thin  India-rubber.* 

YII.  Collapse  or  the  Membrana  TTifPANi  is  a  condition  in  which 
that  part  is  drawn  inwards,  so  as  to  be  concare  externally  and  leare  the 
handle  of  the  malleus  unnaturally  prominent.  It  is  usually  a  consequence 
of  chronic  otitis,  the  membrane  being  opaque  and  thickened  ;  but  sometimes 
is  said  to  be  a  functional  disorder,  and  the  structure  of  the  membrane  to  be 
normal.  The  latter  is  the  condition  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  patient  can 
hear  better  in  a  noise,  or  when  stimulants,  such  as  a  few  drops  of  nitric  ether, 
are  dropped  into  the  meatus,  supposing  all  traces  of  inflammation  to  have 
subsided.     Any  plan  of  drawing  the  membrane  outwards  seems  hopeless. 

YIII.  The  Eustachian  Tubes,  as  is  well  known,  are  passages  between 
the  cayity  of  the  tympanum  and  the  throat,  allowing  the  air  to  enter  and  es- 
cape from  that  cavity  as  may  be  required.  But  Mr.  Toynbee  has  giyen  good 
reason  for  belieying  that,  contrary  to  the  common  opinion,  the  tubes  are  not 
habitually  open ;  and  that  so  far  from  permitting  constant  and  uninterrupted 
communication,  their  orifice  is  always  closed,  except  during  the  act  of  swal- 
lowing. During  this  act,  the  tensor  and  levator  palati  muscles  *'  open  the 
guttural  orifice  of  the  tube,  afford  free  egress  to  the  mucus  secreted  by  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  and  allow  air  to  enter  or  leave  the  tym- 
panic cavity."  That  this  is  so,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  act  of  swallowing  gives  relief  to  the  uneasy  feelings  in  the  ear  ex- 
perienced by  persons  who  descend  in  a  diving-bell ;  which  it  does  by  allowing 
the  condensed  air  to  enter  the  tympanum,  and  so  to  make  the  pressure  on  its 
inner  surface  equal  to  that  on  its  outer.  "Again,"  says  Mr.  Toynbee,  "  if 
an  attempt  is  made  to  swallow,  while  the  nostrils  are  closed  by  the  finger 
and  thumb,  a  sensation  of  fulness  and  pressure  is  experienced  in  the  tympanic 
cavity ;  in  consequence  of  the  air  being  then  forced,  during  the  act  of  deglu- 
tition, through  the  open  tube  into  the  tympanum ;  and  this  sensation  con- 
tinues until,  by  another  act  of  swallowing,  the  tube  is  reopened,  and  the 
confined  air  escapes  into  the  fauces."  It  has  further  been  shown,  as  we  ob- 
served when  treating  of  perforation  of  the  membrana  tympani,  that  the  cavity 
requires  to  be  a  closed  one  for  perfect  hearing,  and  that  the  Eustachian  tube 
ought  to  be  pervious,  but  not  always  open. 

These  things  being  premised,  we  are  prepared  to  understand  the  nature 
of  that  which  has  been  called  throat  deafness,  and  which  depends  on  the 
morbid  states  of  the  tympanum,  extending  from  the  throat  through  the  Eus- 
tachian tubes.  In  the  first  place,  the  common  catarrhal  deafness — the  ring- 
ing and  crackling  noises  in  the  ear,  with  which  every  one  is  familiar ;  the 
change  of  sensation  experienced  on  blowing  the  nose  or  swallowing — sup- 
plies the  commonest  instance.  This,  in  most  cases,  is  trivial,  and  soon  gets 
well.  But  in  delicate  children  it  is  often  otherwise,  and  a  slight  but  increas- 
ing amount  of  deafness  remains,  depending,  no  doubt,  on  a  swelled  condition 

1  [Tojnbee,  cp.  cil.  p.  191.] 
26 
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of  the  tympansl  membraDe,  and  accompanied,  as  ie  nataral,  with  a  gmeni 
flabby  and  relaxed  condition  of  the  mncons  membrane  of  the  nou  and  fauces. 
The  same  thing  may  happen  to  adulU.  This  condition  will  be  distingaisfaed 
by  the  swelled  tonsils  and  relaxed  throat ;  by  the  aggravation  each  time  coU 
is  caught ;  by  the  sudden  noises  from  bursting  of  mncons  bubbles,  heard  by 
tbe  patient,  and  by  the  sni^eon  throngh  the  otoscope. 

This,  as  improved  by  Mr.  Harvey,  is  a  flexible  stethoscope,  one  end  of 
which,  expanded   into  a  hollow  bell,  is  pat  over  the  patient's  ear  [or,  if 

[Fig.   222. 


ronnded,  as  in  Mr.  Toynbcc's,  into  his  ear],  whilst  the  other  is  applied  to  the 
surgeon's.  Then,  if  the  patient  be  desired  to  close  his  nose  and  month 
firmly,  and  while  doing  so,  to  make  an  effort  as  in  blowing  the  nose,  or  to 


swallow,  the  surgeon  may  hear  the  shock  of  air  against  the  membrana  tym- 
pan!  if  the  tubes  are  pervious  ;  he  will  hear  a  squccling  or  gurgling  sonnd 
if  they  contain  floid ;  whilst  if  they  arc  impervious,  he  will  of  coarse  hear 
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nothiDg.  Yet  he  ronst  recollect  that  some  patients  cannot  acquire  the  knack 
of  inflating  their  tympanum,  and  it  must  not  be  too  hastily  assumed  that  they 
are  impervious. 

Of  the  severer  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  tympanal  cavity  we  have 
already  spoken. 

TrecUment. — The  general  health  must  be  braced  by  bark,  steel,  cod-liver 
oil,  and  other  tonics  (F.  87,  65,  &c.);  and  the  relaxed  mucous  membrane, 
by  gargles,  of  which  the  author  can  recommend  the  sulphate  and  chloride 
of  zinc  (F.  109)  most  strongly,  and  by  creasote  inhalation;  and  repeated 
blisters  may  be  applied  behind  the  ears.  It  has  been  proposed  that  the 
tonsils  and  uvula  should  be  extirpated  in  these  cases.  But  although  it  may 
be  justifiable  to  remove  a  superficial  slice  of  enlarged  tonsils,  on  other 
grounds,  yet  it  is  now  amply  proved,  that  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  by 
itself  is  not  a  cause  of  deafness ;  and,  d  fortiori,  that  the  cutting  out  of 
healthy  tonsils  cannot  improve  the  hearing:  besides  that,  there  is  good 
reason  for  believing,  that  this  mutilation  rashly  performed,  may  have  the 
roost  disastrous  consequences  on  the  voice,  on  the  general  health,  and,  as 
Mr.  Harvey  believes,  on  the  proper  development  of  the  generative  organs. 
See  chap.  xv. 

The  operation  of  catheterism  of  the  Eustachian  tubeSj  for  the  purpose  of 
dilating  them ;  or  of  injecting  warm  water  or  air,  or  medicated  liquids  or 
vapors  into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  has  also  been  much  advocated. 
But  the  author  cannot  recommend  these  operations  for  general  adoption ; 
first,  because  they  are  painful,  and  because  he  believes  they  very  seldom,  if 
ever,  do  any  real  good  ;  and  secondly,  because  they  are  dangerous,  and  have 
proved  fatal  in  more  instances  than  one.  [Mr.  Toynbee  uses  the  Eustachian 
catheter  and  the  explorer,  here  represented,  in  order  to  blow  air  through  the 

Fig.  224. 


EastachUn  catheter,  and  the  explorer. 

tube  into  the  tympanum.  While  blowing  gently  through  the  explorer,  the 
surgeon  should  listen  through  the  otoscope  to  ascertain  whether  the  air 
enters  the  ear.]  When  it  is  consider^  that  in  some  cases  the  bony  partition 
between  the  Eustachian  tube  and  the  carotid  canal  is  almost  entirely  ab- 
sorbed ;  and  that  in  others  there  is  but  the  thinnest  shell  of  bone,  or,  perhaps, 
only  a  mere  membrane  between  the  tympanic  cavity,  or  mastoid  cells,  and 
the  cavity  of  the  cranium  or  jugular  fossa  (all  of  which  morbid  changes  the 
author  has  seen  in  Mr.  Toynbee's  collection),  it  will  be  readily  understood 
how  the  pokings  in  the  dark  at  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  forcible  injections 
of  the  tympanum  that  we  read  of,  may  have  very  easily  produced  fatal  results. 
Possibly  the  reason  why  more  mischief  has  not  been  done,  is,  that  the  cathe- 
ter has  been  poked  somewhere,  but  not  into  the  Eustachian  tube.  Perfora- 
tion of  the  membrana  tympani,  which  has  been  proposed  to  be  done,  in  order 


to  allov  the  access  of  air  to  the  trmpanum  when  the  natural  openings  In  tbe 
throat  are  obliterated,  is  another  operation  of  yerj  donbtfal  ntllitj. 


IX.  Functional  Nkrvous  Deatciess. — Deafneaa  is  said  to  be  nervoia, 
when  it  depends  on  general  torpor  and  debility,  and  is  better  at  some  times 
than  at  others,  especially  in  fine  weather,  and  when  the  patient  is  cheerfal 
or  exeiti.>d,  and  the  stomach  in  good  order,  and  when  there  iti  an  entire 
absence  of  all  symptoms  or  Tcstiges  of  inflammation.  Bnt  flnch  a  form  of 
deafness  is  rare  ;  and  Mr.  Toynbee  has  shown,  that  even  in  very  old  persons, 
in  whom  it  is  often  snpposed  to  be  common,  the  usual  canse  of  deafness  is 
not  defect  in  the  nervons  apparatus,  but  thickening,  adhcsioua,  and  other 
effects  of  inflammation  of  the  tympanal  cavity. 

Treatmeiif. — Aperients,  with  diffusible  stimnlanta,  especially  ammonia, 
arnica,  and  valerian ;  stimulating  gargles,  viasticatoriea  of  pellitory,  &c. 
If  the  meatus  is  dry,  and  altogether  deflcient  in  cemmen,  great  benefit  may 
he  derived  from  the  introdaction  of  a  few  drops  of  fish-oil,  or  of  ox-gall,  or 
of  tether,  or  of  sp.  am.  ar.  into  the  meatus,  and  the  application  of  mnstard, 
and  other  counter-irritants  Iwhind  the  ear.     Electricily  may  be  mischievou. 

X.  Oroanig  Nervous  Deafness. — Deafness  may  be  caused  by  blova  on 
fhe  he.ad,  or  fracture,  which  produces  cither  concussion  or  rupture  of  the 
auditory  nerve.  Depletion,  if  any  inflammatory  symptoms  are  present,  with 
alteratives  and  connter- irritants  afterwards,  are  the  only  remedies. 

Deafness  may  also  be  produced  ^^y  organic  alleralioag  in  the  brain,  and 
may  be  attended  with  epilepsy  or  idiocy,  or  may  be  a  conseqnence  of  apo- 
plexy or  convulsions.  The  treatment  must  be  the  same  as  for  amaurosis 
arising  from  similar  caases  (p.  385}.' 

'  CopUnd,  Diet.,  art.  Ear ;  Krtmer  on  Diseue  of  the  Ear,  trsrwUted  \tj  Bennett : 
micliiT  on  lilt)  StructnrH  anil  Uitieaaes  of  tlic  E<r,  I^nd.  Itl3e :  Ehhbv  on  Iho  Ear,  bjr 
JoMpli  WilliamH,  M.  I).,  l.oiiil.  IMO ;  IlBrvcv  ou  l)t-afn«sa  and  KnlarfKment  pt  the 
Ton«il«,  UnvX.  IcSO;  Toyiibee,  in  Me<l.-C)iir.  Trans,  vol.  xxiv.:  Med,  (Jai.,  7th  July, 
1H43  1  OD  Henile  Dcatneai.  Edin.  Monlhly  Jonrn.  of  iltA.  Su.,  Feb.  1M9 ;  On  an  Arti- 
itoial  Uembrana  Tjnipani,  Ixind.  1HS3 :  Yeamlry  od  Ihc  Applloalion  of  Cotton,  he.. 
Lancet  for  IMR,  vol.  ii.  pp.  10,  64,  &c.:  Tiirnbee,  Lectun-a  In  Ued.  ^inM,  ti4.  ii. 
IBSS  ;  W.  U.  Wildu,  op.  olt.     [To/nbee,  op.  rit.] 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

DISSA8S8  AND  INJURIES  OF  THE  YAOE  AND  NOSE. 
SECTION  I. — AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  OUTER  PARTS  OF  THE  FACE,  NOSE,  AND  LIPS. 

I.  Salivary  Fistula  is  said  to  exist  when  the  stenonian  dact  has  been 
perforated  by  a  wound  or  nicer,  so  that  the  saliva  dribbles  ont  on  the  cheek. 

Treatment, — In  the  first  place,  a  good  passage  mnst  be  established  from 
the  duct  into  the  mouth.  This  may  be  done  by  puncturing  the  mouth  through 
the  fistula  in  two  places,  passing  a  small  skein  of  silk,  or,  still  better,  a  piece 
of  very  flexible  wire,  through  the  apertures,  and  securing  the  two  ends  in 
the  mouth  by  a  knot.  After  a  few  days,  when  a  sufficient  aperture  into  the 
mouth  has  been  established,  means  must  be  employed  for  closing  the  fistula. 
Its  edges  may  be  pared  and  brought  together  in  a  straight  line,  by  means  of 
needles  and  the  twisted  suture.  To  facilitate  this,  the  skin  may,  in  some  cases, 
be  dissected  up,  so  that  it  may  be  shifted  along.  In  some  cases,  the  cautery, 
a  small  blunt  one,  at  a  black  heat,  may  be  passed  round  the  edges,  to  make 
them  contract.  In  cases  of  deep  narrow  fistula,  Marhall's  galvanic  cautery 
may  be  used.  In  other  cases,  the  aperture  may  be  covered  with  a  flap  of 
skin  raised  from  the  adjoining  parts. 

II.  Hypertrophy. — The  nose  sometimes  becomes  prodigiously  enlarged 
through  an  hypertrophy  of  the  areolar  tissue  and  skin,  especially  in  persons 
who  have  been  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  Such  tumors  are 
very  inconvenient  and  unsightly,  but  not  dangerous.  They  grow  slowly — 
are  indolent  and  painless — the  sebaceous  follicles  are  much  enlarged,  and 
secrete  profusely,  and  the  skin  is  more  or  less  mottled  with  veins. 

Treatmeni. — If  the  patient  desires  it,  the  tumor  may  be  removed  with 
the  knife ;  but  the  surgeon  must  first  well  examine  his  general  health,  and 
put  him  on  regular  diet.  An  incision  may  be  made  in  the  median  line  nearly 
down  to  the  cartilage.  Then  an  assistant  distends  the  nostril  with  his  fore- 
finger, whilst  the  surgeon  seizes  the  morbid  growth,  and  shaves  it  clean  off, 
close  to  the  cartilage.  After  the  operation,  there  will  be  considerable  he- 
morrhage from  numerous  vessels.  Some  of  these  may  be  tied,  some  may  be 
pinched  with  a  forceps,  some  may  be  secured  with  a  very  fine  cambric  needle 
and  thread ;  and  any  general  oozing  may  be  restrained  by  the  application  of 
cold  water  or  matico  leaf,  or,  if  it  be  obstinate,  by  plugging  the  nostrils,  and 
making  pressure  with  strips  of  plaster. 

III.  Rhinoplastic,  or  Taliacotian  Operations. — ^When  a  portion  or 
the  whole  of  the  nose  has  been  destroyed  by  disease  or  accident,  the  defi- 
ciency may  be  restored  by  a  transplantation  of  skin  from  an  adjoining  part ; 
the  operation  being  varied  according  to  the  extent  of  the  deformity.  But 
whether  this  mutilation  arises  from  scrofulous  ulceration,  or  from  lupus  non- 
exedens,  p.  95,  or  from  scrofulous  disease  of  the  bones,  or  from  syphilitic 
disease,  plenty  of  time  should  be  allowed  before  any  operation  is  thought  of, 
else  it  may  be  frustrated  by  a  return  of  the  disease. 

1.  When  the  wlvole  or  gretUer  part  of  the  nose  has  perished,  a  triangular 
piece  of  leather  should  be  cut  into  the  shape  which  the  nose  formerly  pre- 
sented, and  be  spread  out  flat  on  the  forehead,  with  its  base  uppermost,  and 
its  boundaries  should  be  marked  out  on  the  skin  with  ink.  Then  the  remains 
of  the  old  nose  (if  any)  are  to  be  pared,  and  the  margins  of  the  nasal  ^aper- 
ture are  to  be  cut  into  deep  narrow  grooves.    When  the  bleeding  from  thesA 
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woands  has  ceased,  the  flap  of  skin  marked  out  on  the  forehead  is  to  be  dis- 
sected np,  and  all  the  cellular  tissue  down  to  the  periosteum  with  it,  so  that 
it  may  hang  attached,  merely  by  a  narrow  strip  of  skin  between  the  eye- 
brows. When  all  bleeding  has  ceased,  the  flap  is  to  be  twisted  on  itself, 
and  its  edges  are  to  be  fitted  into  the  grooves  made  for  their  reception,  and 
to  be  fastened  with  sutures.  The  nose  thus  made  is  to  be  supported,  but 
not  stuffed,  with  oiled  lint ;  it  should  be  wrapped  in  flannel  to  support  its 
temperature,  and  if  it  become  black  and  turgid,  owing  to  a  deficiency  in 
the  return  of  blood  from  it,  a  leech  may  be  applied.  When  adhesion  has 
thoroughly  taken  place,  the  twisted  strip  of  skin,  by  which  its  connection 
with  the  forehead  was  maintained,  may  be  cut  through,  or  a  little  strip  may 
be  cut  out  of  it,  so  that  it  may  be  laid  down  smoothly. 

2.  The  septum  or  columna  nasi  is  often  restored  by  the  same  operation 
with  the  nose  itself,  by  means  of  a  flap  from  the  forehead ;  bat  it  is  better, 
as  Mr.  Lifiton  proposed,  to  form  it  out  of  the  upper  lip  at  a  subsequent  ope- 
ration. A  strip  is  cut  out  of  the  centre  of  the  upper  lip,  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  breadth,  and  of  its  whole  thickness.  The  frsenulum  having  been 
divided,  this  strip  is  turned  np,  but  not  twisted  ;  and  its  labial  surface  hav- 
ing been  pared  off,  and  the  inside  of  the  apex  having  been  made  raw,  the 
two  latter  surfaces  are  united  by  the  twisted  suture,  and  the  wound  of  the 
lip  is  also  united  by  the  same.  During  the  cure,  the  nostrils  most  be  kept 
of  their  proper  size  by  introducing  silver  tubes  occasionally. 

3.  When  one  ala  nasi  alone  is  destroyed,  a  portion  of  integument  may  be 
measured  out  on  the  cheek,  and  be  raised  to  supply  the  deficiency.  But  if 
both  aloe  are  lost,  or  if  the  check  be  spare  and  thin,  it  is  better  to  supply 
their  place  with  skin  brought  from  the  forehead.  The  slip  which  connects 
the  engrafted  portion  with  the  forehead  will  of  course  be  long  and  tfiin ;  and 
in  order  to  maintain  its  vitality,  a  groove  may  be  made  to  receive  it  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  nose.  But  when  union  has  occurred,  this  connecting  slip  may 
be  raised  and  cut  off,  and  the  groove  which  contained  it  be  united  by  sutures. 

4.  Depression  of  the  apex  of  the  nose  is  to  be  remedied  by  raising  the 
parts,  dividing  any  adhesions  that  may  have  formed,  making,  if  necessary, 
a  new  columna,  in  the  manner  described  above,  and  supporting  the  parts 
carefully  with  plugs  of  lint,  till  they  have  acquired  firmness.  But  it  may  be 
done  still  more  completely  by  a  method  which  was  proposed  by  Dieffenbach, 
and  a  modification  of  which  has  been  practised  with  great  success  by  Mr. 
W.  Fergusson.  **  The  point  of  a  small  scalpel,"  says  Mr.  Fergusson,  "was 
introduced  under  the  apex,  and  the  ala3  were  separated  from  the  parts  un- 
derneath ;  next  the  knife  was  carried  on  each  side  between  the  skin  and  the 
bones,  as  far  as  the  infra-orbital  foramen,  taking  care  not  to  interfere  with 
the  nerves,  when,  by  passing  the  point  of  my  finger  below  the  nose,  I  caused 
the  latter  organ  to  be  as  prominent  as  could  be  wished.  I  now  passed  a 
couple  of  long  silver  needles,  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  purpose,  with 
round  heads  and  steel  points,  across  from  one  cheek  to  the  other,  having 
previously  api>lied  on  each  side  a  small  piece  of  sole  leather,  perforated 
with  holes  at  a  proper  distance ;  then  I  cut  off  the  steel  points,  and  with 
tweezers  so  twisted  the  end  of  each  needle,  as  to  cause  the  cheeks  to  come 
close  to  each  other,  and  thus  to  render  the  nose  prominent.  Thus,  by  bring- 
ing the  cheeks  more  into  the  mesial  line,  a  new  foundation,  as  it  were,  was 
given  to  the  organ.  Adhesion  occurred  in  some  places,  granulations  in 
others ;  in  the  lapse  of  ten  days  the  needles  were  withdrawn,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks,  when  cicatrization  was  complete,  the  nose  presented 
as  favorable  an  appearance  as  could  reasonably  have  been  desired."* 

6.  Depression  of  the  ridge,  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  ossa  nasi,  may  be 

*  rractical  Surgery,  3d  edit.  p.  578 ;  [4tli  Ainer.  p.  430,] 
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remedied  by  paring  the  surface,  and  coyering  it  with  a  flap  of  skin  from  the 
forehead  ;  or  by  making  a  longitudinal  incision,  and  engrafting  a  small  por- 
tion of  skin  from  the  forehead  into  it ;  or,  if  the  case  is  slight,  by  cutting 
out  one  or  two  transverse  slips,  and  bringing  the  cut  edges  together  by 
sutures,  so  that  thus  the  surface  may  be  stretched  to  its  proper  level. 

I Y.  Hare-Lip  signifies  a  congenital  fissure  of  the  upper  lip,  arising  from 
arrest  of  development.     Its  usual  place  is  just  on  the  left  side  of  the  middle 
line ;  and  it  may  exist  on  one  side  only,  or  there  may 
be  a  double  fissure  with  a  small  flap  of  skin  between.  Fig*  226. 

With  the  imperfect  development  of  the  skin  there  is 
usually  more  or  less  of  the  same  condition  in  the  bone. 
That  part  of  each  superior  maxillary  bone  which  con- 
tains the  incisor  teeth,  and  which  constitutes  a  dis- 
tinct bone  in  the  human  embryo,  and  in  many  animals 
— ^the  intermaxillary,  or  premaxillary  of  Owen — the 
divided  haemal  spine  of  the  nasal  vertebra — may  be 
disconnected  on  one  or  both  sides,  leaving  a  gap  in 
the  alveolus,  which  may  possibly  extend  backwards  to 
be  complicated  with  fissure  of  the  palate.    This  inter-  [Hare-up.] 

mediate  portion  may  be  displaced  and  attached  like  a 
snout  to  the  end  of  the  septum  narium.     Sometimes  the  upper  incisor  teeth 
and  their  alveoli  project  through  the  fissure  in  the  lip. 

TrecUmerU. — The  first*  consideration  is  the  age  at  which  treatment  shall 
be  undertaken.  Sir  A.  Cooper  used  to  recommend  that  it  should  be 
put  off  till  the  child  was  two  years  old,  and  had  cut  some  teeth,  because  of 
the  supposed  liability  of  young  infants  to  be  carried  off  by  convulsions ;  but 
Mr.  Fergusson  and  most  modern  surgeons  believe  the  risk  to  be  overrated, 
and  prefer  operating  as  soon  as  possible.  Mr.  Henry  Smith  has  operated 
on  the  fourth  day,  and  Mr.  Bateman,  of  Islington,  on  the  fourth  hour  after 
birth  with  success.  Infants  may  die  (just  as  little  Jews  die  sometimes  after 
circumcision),  but  such  an  event  is  especially  rare. 

The  second  point  to  be  considered  is,  how  to  deal  with  the  bone,  should  it 
project  through  the  fissure.  The  old  plan  was  to  cut  it  off ;  but  conserva- 
tism has  gained  the  day  here,  as  in  most  otherflepartments  of  medicine,  and 
at  present  the  plan  proposed  by  Gensoul,  and  improved  by  Hayues  Walton, 
is  adopted,  of  cutting  perpendicularly  through  the  alveolus  with  bone  for- 
ceps between  the  incisor  teeth,  and  gently  bending  back  the  projecting  part 
to  a  convenient  level.  In  some  cases  related  in  Cooper's  Dictionary,  this 
object  was  gained  by  the  use  of  a  truss  worn  for  several  hours  daily ;  but  if 
the  operation  is  performed  soon  after  birth,  there  will  be  no  time  for  this. 

The  next  step  is  one  recommended  by  Mr.  Walton ;  and  consists  in  freely 
detaching  the  lip  from  the  bones  behind,  so  that  it  may  hang  loosely,  and  be 
brought  together  easily. 

Fourthly,  the   edges  of  the  fissure  are   to  be  Fig.  227. 

pared.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  child  has 
been  quieted  by  chloroform,  and  that  it  is  laid  flat 
on  the  lap  of  a  nurse,  with  its  head  on  the  knees 
of  the  surgeon,  who  sits  in  front.  Then  the  bone 
having  been  bent  back  if  necessary,  and  the  lip 
freed  as  just  described,  the  surgeon,  seizing  the 
lip  by  the  corner  of  the  fissure  with  his  left  fore- 
finger and  thumb,  pierces  it  with  a  narrow  knife 
at  the  top  of  the  fissure  just  under  the  nose,  and  [Op«rationforhir<»-iip.] 

carries  the  instrument  downwards,  so  as  to  shave 

off  the  edge  of  the  fissure  ;  and  it  is  better  to  remove  too  much  than  too 
little.     There  is  a  nice  manoeuvre  that  should  be  adopted  in  finishing  the 
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incisioD.  Th«  knife  shoold  not  be  carried  strftight  doirn,  bnt  should  be  car- 
ried iowardB,  so  as  to  save  the  very  bottom  of  the  ciert ;  b;  this  means,  when 
tlie  parts  are  healed,  there  will  be  less  of  a  notch  left  This  process  is 
repeated  on  the  other  side,  and  the  'two  strips  are  next  detached  from  the 
upper  angle.  The  edges  of  the  fissure  being,  made  raw,  the  next  step  is  to 
bring  them  into  the  nicest  adaptation  possible,  and  to  keep  them  so.  The 
naaal  method  employed  is  the  lunsted  stdure,  described  at  p.  138.  Three 
of  the  fine  lancet- pointed  needles  are  thrnst  through  the  raw  edges  of  the 
fisanre.  They  should  go  through  about  two-thirds  of  the  thickness  of  the 
lip.  The  first  should  be  put  through  the  lower  angles,  where  it  is  most  es- 
sential that  the  adaptation  should  be  most  exact ;  another  may  ran  through 
and  compress  auy  artery  that  bleeds ;  a  third  higher  up.  Then  the  centre 
of  a  long  slip  of  lint,  or  of  twine,  should  be  wound  round  the  uppermost  pin 
and  be  bronght  round  the  others  as  shown  at  p.  139;  besides  which,  Mr. 
FergnsBon  cements  the  suture  and  lip  by  a  plentiful  application  of  collodion. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  strain  on  the  stitches,  it  is  now  usual  to  put  on  a 
spring  truss  invented  by  Dr.  Dewar,  of  Aberdeen,  and  so  contriTed  as  gently 
to  press  the  cheeks  towards  the  middle  line.  This  is  worn  till  adhesion  is 
firmly  established. 

The  diet  of  the  patient,  if  an  infant,  will  give  no  tronble.     If  he  be  older, 

it  should  be  nutritious.     There  need  be  no  hurry  in  withdrawing  the  pins ; 

the  fifth  or  seventh  day  will  be  soon  enongh ;  and  then  the 

Fig.  228.         cicatrix  should  be  supported  by  plaster. 

If  union  should  fail,  the  pins  or  some  other  sntnre  shonid 

©^ft     be  inserted  again,  to  take  the  chance  of  anion  during  the 
^t^     granulation  stage. 
Mr.  wood'K  bat-        Instead  of  the  twisted  sntnre,  some  surgeons  trust  to  the 
uu— BMani  «H.    common  interrupted  suture.     The  button  suture,  represented 
in  the  adjoining  cut,  is  warmly  recommended  by  Ur.  Wood, 
of  the  Gloucester  Hospital,  who  has  very  successfully  cultivated  this  branch 
of  plastic  surgery,      lie  uses  on  each  side  two   perforated  silver  disks, 
having  wires  soldered  to  their  backs,  over  which  a 
Fig.  2^.  double  ligature  is  tied,  afU^r  having  been  passed 

thrAigh  the  lip.  Mr.  Wood  believes  that  by  thus 
avoiding  the  pinching  and  rigidity  of  the  needles, 
he  obtains  a  more  efficient  and  unobjectionable 
mode  of  union ;  and  recommends  the  same  suture 
in  cases  of  divided  perineum  and  similar  cases.' 

If  the  hare-lip  is  double,  both  sides  may  !«  ope- 
rated on  at  once,  the  middle  fiap  being  transfixed 
by  the  sutures.     But  care  should  be  taken  to  push 
nuon  fur  iiue-iip.]  up  the  middle  flap  towards  the  nose,  so  as  to  ren- 

der the  latter  organ  more  prominent,  as  it  is  in 
general  very  flat  in  cases  of  hare-lip. 

[A  method  of  operating  for  hare-lip,  to  which  great  importance  is  justly 
attached  by  many  distinguished  surgeons,  is  that  known  as  the  method  by 
living  suture.  The  inverted  V-shaped  incision  is  made  as  in  the  ordinary 
operation,  but  the  knife  is  not  carried  altogether  down  to  the  free  edge  of 
the  lip ;  tbe  flap  is  then  turned  down  and  the  sides  of  the  lozenge -shaped 
opening  which  is  thus  made  are  placed  in  contact  by  one  or  more  sutures. 
Even  if  the  sutures  yield,  the  depressed  portion  of  the  lip,  the  living  suture, 
atill  holds,  and  by  degrees  the  hole  that  is  left  becomes  obliterated.  We 
have  seen  the  advantages  of  this  plan  so  often,  that  we  strongly  urge  its 
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sdopUon.  A  child  most  suck,  and  he  will  cry  and  rob  bis  lipe.  All  thia 
destroya  the  dresNings  placed  over  the  parts,  and  the  satDres  ulcerate  and 
become  luuse.  When,  however,  this  operation  has  been  performed,  the 
edges  of  the  iuciaion  swell  and  become  covered  with  graoulatioDB,  and  a 
natural  atUure  ia  formed,  and  will  remain,  even  if  the  others  do  give  way, 
and  exactly  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  lip,  where  it  ia  moat  needed.  Even 
if  primary  union  do  not  take  place,  a  aecondary  nnion  wilt,  jnst  as  regular 
and  just  aa  good.  Of  conrae  there  is  no  danger  of  the  disfiguring  notch, 
which  is  BO  often  left  by  other  operations ;  and  if  the  parts  project  too 
much,  it  is  very  easy  to  remove  a  portion.] 

Y.  Cancbb  or  thb  Lip  is  a  very  rare  disease,  and,  according  to  Lebert, 
more  commonly  attacks  the  upper  than  the  lower  lip.  It  must  be  treated 
on  the  principles  laid  down  at  p.  129.  What  is  popularly  called  cancer 
of  the  lip  is  in  reality — 

TI.  Epitheliobia,  of  which  disorder  the  lower  lip  is  the  favorite  seat. 
Epithelioma,  the  so-called  cancer,  or  epithelial  cancer  of  the  lip,  is  a  disease 
of  middle,  or  patilo-poal-ia\dd\e  life,  and  aCTecta  the  lower  rather  thtui  tiii 
higher  classes,  men  much  more  often  than  women, 
andtheleftraoreoftenthantherightside.    There  Fig.  230. 

mostbesomesort  of  predisposition;  but  the  first  /  . 

attack  can  very  often  be  traced  to  some  slight     >'  VB^*^ 

but  incessantly  renewed  irritation,  and  especially  V  .  ^^^^ 
smoking  short  earthen  tobacco-pipes.  Teeth 
encrusted  with  tartar,  and  the  habit  of  holding 
rough  twine  between  the  lips,  have  been  alleged 
a«  causes  iu  particular  cases.  The  disease  be- 
gins as  a  crack  or  excoriation,  covered  with 
thick  epidermis;  or  as  a  wart;  or  as  a  snper-  [BpUbciiomfturthaiuwarUp.] 
ficial  hardness  of  the  akin  ;  and  it  usually  begina 

on  the  red  prolabium,  or  on  the  edge  where  this  joins  the  skin.  In  its 
earliest  stage  it  may  continue,  for  a  very  long  time,  stationary  or  slowly 
progressing ;  most  likely  repeatedly  shedding  Qakes  of  epidermis,  and  silently 
increasing  in  breadth  and  depth.  At  last,  however,  possibly  from  some  irri- 
tating local  application,  a  stage  of  active  progresb  sets  in,  and  is  accompanied 
by  corroding  nlceration ;  and  then  comes  a  foul  nicer  with  hardened  base, 
fongOQS  wart-like  edges,  and  surface  covered  with  scabs  of  dried  pas  and 
epithelinm,  or  exuding  a  fetid  sanions  discharge.  If  it  proceeds  unchecked, 
the  lip  ia  destroyed  ;  the  saliva  dribblea  from  the  month  ;  the  glauda  under 
the  jaw  swell ;  the  muscles  and  lower  jaw-bone  are  attacked  by  ulceration 
and  caries ;  ttie  teeth  drop  out.  The  health,  sound  at  first,  begina  to  give 
way ;  and  the  inflnence  of  this  intense  local  irritation,  combined  with  the 
difficulty  of  taking  food,  and  the  abeorptiou  of  fetid  secretions,  are  amply 
sufficient  to  destroy  life. 

Thia  disease,  as  to  its  nature,  is  probably  in  great  measure  local,  and 
destroys  life  by  ita  local  progress,  not  by  general  diffusion  over  the  system, 
as  cancer.  Its  morbid  anatomy  has  already  been  amply  detailed,  p.  119; 
suffice  it  to  repeat  that  the  dermis,  the  enlarged  papilla,  muscles,  glands, 
and  bone  are  abundantly  infiltrated  with  scaly  epithelium  ;  and  Paget  relates 
that  in  two  out  of  seven  autopsies,  epithelial  deposits  were  found  in  the  heart 
or  lungs.  The  only  wonder,  considering  how  abundant  the  epithelial  nuclei 
are  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  diseased  part,  is,  that  this  is  not  universal 
The  diagnosis  is  generally  easy ;  yet  in  the  earlier  stages  it  might  be  difficolt 
to  distingnisb  it  from  any  other  ulcers  caused  by  irritation  and  disorder  of  the 
health.  Mr.  Earle  showed  that  all  the  appearances  of  cancerous  disease 
might  be  assamed  by  common  ulcers  near  the  outlets  of  the  body,  if  sub- 
jected to  much  irritation,  but  that  sacb  ulcers  admit  of  care  by  removing 
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foul  teeth  and  other  sources  of  mischief,  and  attending  to  the  general 
health.  The  presence  or  not  of  enlarged  cataneoas  papille  may  serve  as 
a  diagnostic  mark. 

Treatment, — Extirpation,  free  and  early,  is  the  only  remedy  worth  speak- 
ing of;  and  the  surgeon's  chief  anxiety  should  be  to  remove  all  the  affected 
tissues,  without  regarding  the  patient's  appearance.  The  classical  Y  incision, 
as  Lebert  terms  it,  may  therefore  be  abandoned ;  and  a  clean  sweep  made 
with  the  knife.  The  wound  must  be  brought  together  vertically  by  pins 
and  the  twisted  suture ;  and,  if  desirable,  in  order  to  facilitate  this,  incisions 
may  be  made  at  each  comer  of  the  mouth.  The  operation  may  be  success- 
ful ;  at  all  events  the  cure  may  last  the  patient's  life ;  but  quite  as  often,  or 
more  so,  a  relapse  occurs  within  the  space  of  from  six  months  to  two  years. 
The  more  quickly  the  disease  has  relapsed,  the  more  quickly  it  is  likely  to 
do  so,  after  a  second  operation ;  yet  the  operation  should  be  boldly  repeated, 
and  the  glands  or  jaw-bone  be  removed,  if  necessary.  Hannover  relates  the 
case  of  a  man  who  was  operated  on  for  the  first  time  in  May,  1834,  for  a 
disease  of  two  years'  duration ;  the  second  time  in  1846 ;  the  third  in  1849 ; 
the  fourth  in  1850 ;  with  good  results  up  to  1852.  No  instance  is  known 
of  a  spontaneous  cure  of  ulcerated  epithelioma  of  the  lower  lip ;  and  the 
knife,  under  chloroform,  is  infinitely  less  formidable  than  the  daily  miseries 
of  the  disease.  In  cases  not  fit  for  the  knife,  the  palliative  treatment  of 
cancer  must  be  adopted.* 

Yll.  CoRRODiNo  Ulcer  of  the  Face,  Lupus  Exedens,  Cancroid. — 
Tide  p.  95.  Epithelioma  proves  fatal,  as  we  have  just  narrated,  by  the  su- 
pervention of  a  corroding  and  intractable  ulceration  in  a  tissue  previously  in- 
filtrated with  epithelium.  But  we  must  recall  to  the  student's  memory,  that 
a  corroding  ulcer,  proving  ultimately  fatal,  is  apt  to  attack  the  face,  without 
pre-existing  epithelial,  or  cancerous  disease.  Lupus  exedens  is  an  instance. 
Another,  closely  allied,  is  a  sort  of  corroding  ulcer,  which  is  very  apt  to 
affect  the  lower  eyelid,  nose,  or  check  of  the  aged.  It  often  affects  some 
wart  that  has  existed  for  years.  It  produces  an  irregular  dryish  glassy  ulcer, 
without  the  hard  base  or  warty  edges  of  epithelioma,  or  of  hard  cancer ;  and 
BO  slowly  progressive  that  it  may  sometimes  be  doubted  whether  the  patient 
has  died  of  the  disease  or  of  old  age.  The  glands  are  not  affected.  Excision 
of  such  ulcer,  or  of  its  precursory  wart,  may  be  performed  ;  but  these  are  the 
cases  in  which  a  permanent  cure  may  be  hoped  for  by  the  use  of  arsenic  as  a 
caustic.  The  case  of  the  late  Pope,  Gregory  the  Sixteenth,  may  be  an  ex- 
ample. He  had  a  corroding  ulcer  on  the  nose,  which  was  treated  success- 
fully with  the  arsenical  paste,  by  M.  Allertz,  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  so  that  the 
ulcer  healed,  and  there  was  no  relapse  during  the  remaining  eight  years  of 
the  Pope's  life.  True  epithelioma  and  cutaneous  cancer  may  also  affect  the 
face,  head,  or  ear ;  but  it  seems  that  in  none  of  these  parts  is  epithelioma  so 
rapid  in  progress,  or  so  likely  to  relapse  after  operation  as  in  the*  lower  lip. 

VIII.  Cancrum  Oris— (Phagedstna  oris^  gangrenous  erosion  of  the 
cheek) — is  a  phagedseno-gangrenous  affection  of  the  lips  and  cheeks,  occur- 
ring almost  exclusively  amongst  the  ill-fed  squalid  children  of  large  towns. 
It  appears  to  be  a  disease  of  debility,  and  to  be  induced  by  want  of  proper 
food  and  of  fresh  air,  and  by  neglect  of  cleanliness.  Like  other  disorders 
of  a  similar  character,  it  is  very  liable  to  follow  the  measles  or  scarlatina,  or 
any  other  severe  and  weakening  illness. 

Symptoms, — In  the  instances  which  have  fallen  under  the  author's  obser- 
vation, it  has  commenced  as  a  shallow  ulcer  on  the  lip  or  inside  of  the  cheek : 
with  a  peculiar  dirty-gray  or  ash-colored  surface,  and  black  edges.  Some- 
times it  is  said  to  commence  with  an  exudation  of  a  pale-yellow  fibrinous 

I  See  Paget,  Lectares,  vol.  ii. ;  Leburt,  op.  oil. ;  Uauuover,  op.  cit. 
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matter,  like  that  pxnded  in  some  forms  of  diphtherite,  with  which  this  dis- 
ease has  the  greatest  affinity.  At  the  same  time  the  face  is  swollen,  the 
breath  exceedingly  fetid,  and  there  is  a  dribbling  of  fetid  saliva  mixed  with 
blood.  If  the  disease  proceeds,  the  nicer  becomes  gangrenous,  and  destroys 
the  cheek  and  gums ;  the  teeth  drop  ont,  typhoid  symptoms  snperyene,  and 
ihe  patient  dies  exhansted.  The  swelling  which  accompanies  this  disease 
shows  nothing  like  active  or  healthy  inflammation.  It  is  moderately  firm,  or 
what  may  be  called  semi-cedematons,  and  is  either  pale,  or  else  of  faint-pink 
color.  In  the  most  rapid  form  of  the  disease  it  commences  at  once  as  a  black 
spot  of  gangrene,  which  slowly  spreads,  and  is  not  accompanied  by  any  in- 
flammation whatever ;  all  the  parts  around  being  quite  pale  and  wax-like 
The  constitutional  symptoms  are  at  first  those  of  weakness,  and  disorder  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  afterwards  the  rapid  feeble  pulse  and  stupor 
of  typhus. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  this  affection  is  of  some  importance,  be- 
cause when  a  child  has  died  of  it,  the  parents,  through  ignorance  or  malice, 
are  liable  to  bring  the  surgeon  into  trouble,  by  accusing  him  of  having 
caused  death  through  profuse  mercurial  salivation.  The  chief  points  of  dis- 
tinction are,  that  in  this  disease  the  ulceration  or  gangrene  is  circumscribed, 
and  is  generally  confined  to  one  side  ;  and  that  it  commences  usually  in  the 
cheek,  and  that  it  only  affects  that  part  of  the  gums  which  is  in  close  con- 
tiguity, and  that  the  tongue  is  untouched.  Whereas  in  severe  mercurial 
salivation,  the  ulceration  is  diffused ;  the  whole  of  the  gums,  and  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  cheeks,  and  the  tongue,  as  well  as  the  palate,  being  affected 
from  the  first. 

Treatment. — The  indications  are  threefold.  1st.  To  evacuate  and  correct 
the  secretions  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  by  a  dose  of  calomel,  followed  by 
rhubarb  and  magnesia.  2dly.  To  keep  up  the  strength  by  wine,  beef-tea, 
and  other  nutritious  articles,  and  by  bark  or  quinine  in  sufficient  doses.  The 
chlorate  of  potassa  has  been  strongly  recommended,  and  may  be  given  in 
doses  of  gr.  xx. — xl.  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  3d.  To  excite  a  healthy 
action  in  the  diseased  part  by  stimulating  lotions,  especially  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  alum,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  the  chloride  of  lime ;  and, 
lastly,  if  these  means  fail  to  arrest  the  disease,  by  applying  the  strong  nitric 
acid  so  as  to  destroy  the  whole  of  the  diseased  part,  in  the  same  manner  as 
was  directed  for  hospital  gangrene.* 

IX.  Cheiloplastic  Operations,  by  which  are  signified  operations  for 
the  restoration  of  the  lip,  may  be  expedient  when  the  lower  lip  has  been  so 
destroyed  by  cancrum  oris,  or  by  ulceration,  or  operation,  as  to  occasion  de- 
formity, and  difficulty  of  speaking,  or  of  retaining  the  saliva.  Such  opera- 
tions may  consist  in  bringing  soft  parts  from  the  sides  of  the  face  towards 
the  middle  line,  and  retaining  them  by  a  twisted  suture,  as  in  hare-lip ;  but 
the  exact  incisions  required  must  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
which  may  vary  ad  infinitum.  In  other  cases,  sufficient  substance  to  form  a 
new  lip  may  be  raised  from  below,  by  making  a  curved  incision  from  one 
masseter  to  the  other  below  the  chin.  A  vertical  incision  downwards  in  the 
middle  line  will  allow  a  considerable  flap  to  be  raised  on  each  side  to  the 
proper  level  to  form  a  new  under  lip.  The  incision  in  the  middle  line  must 
now  be  stitched  together,  and  the  new  lip  must  be  kept  up  to  its  proper 
place,  and  prevented  from  being  again  drawn  down,  by  stitching  its  lower 
margin  to  the  periosteum  of  the  jaw.  This  plan  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Ham- 
ilton, U.  S.    Operations  may  also  be  required  for  enlarging  the  mouth  when 

1 

'  See  James  on  Inflammation,  p.  527  ;  Marshall  Hall,  in  Lancet  for  1839<^,  p.  409 ; 
P.  H.  Green,  ibid. ;  and  aNo  in  Cycl.  Pract.  SSiirg.,  art.  Cancrum  Oris ;  Willis  on  Cata- 
neoos  Diseases ;  Hunt,  Med.-CUir.  Trans,  vol.  xxvi. 
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too  small;  in  which  case,  after  sufficient  incision,  the  cnt. edges  of  the  skin 
and  mucous  membrane  should  be  united  bj  sutures,  so  that  they  maj  heal 
over  (see  Phjmosis).  In  a  case  of  this  sort,  Mr.  Hancock,  before  making 
his  incision,  ascertained,  by  desiring  his  patient  to  grin,  the  exact  insertion 
of  the  levators  of  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  and  carried  his  incisions  to  this 
spot.  For  contracting  the  mouth,  if  too  large,  or  if  one  comer  of  it  is  ren- 
dered  flabby  and  unmanageable  by  palsy  of  the  portio  dura,  Mr.  Hilton  has 
cut  a  piece  from  one  corner.^ 


SECTION  n. — ^AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  NASAL  OAyiTIE& 

I.  FoBEiON  Bodies  may  be  removed  from  the  nose  by  a  small  curette,  or 
scoop,  or  bent  probe.  If  they  cannot  be  brought  through  the  nostrils,  they 
may  be  pushed  back  into  the  throat.  The  removal  should  be  effected  as 
early  as  possible 

II.  Epistaxis,  or  hemorrhage  from  the  nose,  may,  like  other  hemorrhages, 
be  produced,  1st,  by  injury ;  2dly,  it  may  be  an  acHve  hemorrhage  of  arterial 
blood  caused  by  general  excitement  and  plethora,  or  by  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head,  or  by  the  suppression  of  some  other  discharge ;  ddly,  it 
may  be  a  passive  draining  of  venous  blood,  owing  to  obstruction  of  the  cir- 
culation by  disease  of  the  heart  or  liver,  or  to  a  morbidly-thin  state  of  the 
blood,  together  with  relaxation  of  the  vessels,  as  happens  in  scurvy,  purpura^ 
and  the  last  stage  of  fever. 

Treatment. — 1.  If  the  patient  be  red-faced,  plethoric,  and  subject  to  head* 
ache  and  giddiness,  the  hemorrhage  may  be  regarded  as  a  salutary  effort  of 
nature ;  a  good  purgative,  F.  33,  should  be  administered,  the  liver,  bowels, 
and  kidneys  be  thoroughly  cleared,  and  the  diet  regulated  ;  if  the  bleeding 
continues,  the  sulphuric  acid,  F.  24,  may  be  given,  to  which  sulphate  of 
magnesia  may  be  added  if  the  bowels  require  it,  or  quinine,  zinc,  or  steel, 

Fig.  231. 


[Vlngging  of  the  nostrils.] 

under  otncr  circamRtanccs.  2.  But  the  hemorrhage  requires  to  be  stopped 
at  once,  either  if  it  have  continued  so  long  that  the  patient  will  be  injuri- 
ously weakened, — or  if  it  arise  from  injury, — or  if  it  be  a  passive  hemor- 

1  See  the  Borgloal  works  of  FerfoiRson,  Syme,  Panooast,  and  Jobert  de  Lamballe ; 
Hilton's  Clinical  Lectures,  Lancet,  1853,  vol.  i. ;  Case  of  Restoration  of  Lip,  by  Dr.  P. 
H.  Hamilton,  of  the  United  States ;  Ranking,  vol.  xvi. ;  Mr.  Hancock's  ca^e.  Lancet, 
10th  Sept.  1853.  By  the  way,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  plain  Knglish  be  used  in- 
stead  of  <\o^  Greek.  To  speak  of  a  Rhinoplastic  operation  on  the  lip  is  ridicoloas ;  and 
romiuds  one  of  the  French  phrases,  bifiek  de  veau  and  ro§bi/de  mouton. 
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rhage  depending  on  visceral  disease  or  general  cachexy.  If  an  upright 
posture,  a  bladder  of  ice  applied  to  the  forehead  or  a  piece  of  cold  metal  to 
the  back,  with  a  draught  of  iced  water  or  lemonade,  and  compression  of  the 
nostril,  do  not  stop  it,  the  patient  may  snuff  up  powdered  gum,  or  gall-nuts, 
or  powdered  matico ;  and,  these  failing,  the  nostril  must  be  gently  plugged 
with  lint.  In  very  urgent  cases,  the  posterior  orifice  of  the  nostril  must  be 
plugged  also.  This  is  easily  done  by  passing  a  bougie,  with  a  long  piece 
of  silk  fastened  to  its  end,  through  the  nostril  into  the  pharynx.  The  end 
of  the  silk  in  the  pharynx  is  then  brought  through  the  mouth  with  a  pair  of 
forceps,  and  a  piece  of  soft  sponge,  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  tied  to 
it.  Then  by  pulling  the  silk  back  through  the  nose,  the  sponge  is  drawn 
into  the  posterior  opening  of  the  nostril.  The  plugs  or  coagula,  in  severe 
cases,  should  not  be  disturbed  for  three  days. 

Local  treatment  being  provided  for,  the  case  must  be  treated  constitu- 
tionally. If  there  is  great  fever  and  vascular  excitement,  the  nitrate  of 
Eotash,  F.  58,  or  tartar  emetic,  F.  68,  may  be  of  use ;  in  cases  in  which  the 
ver  is  deranged,  the  nitromuriatic  acid  and  dandelion,  F.  22 ;  in  cases  in 
which  the  blood  seems  deficient  in  coagulability,  alum,  F.  187,  sesquichloride 
of  iron,  gallic  acid,  F.  186,  and  turpentine,  F.  74. 

III.  Nasal  Polypus. — 1.  The  common  gelatinotis  polypus  is  a  tumor 
of  the  consistence  of  jelly,  pear-shaped,  yellowish,  slightly  streaked  with  blood- 
vessels, attached  by  a  narrow  neck  to  the  mucous  membrane.  The  patient 
has  a  constant  feeling  of  stuffing  and  cold  in  the  head,  which  is  increased  in 
damp  weather.  If  he  force  his  breath  strongly  through  the  affected  nostril, 
whilst  he  closes  the  other,  the  polypus  may  be  brought  into  view.  There 
are  very  often  more  than  one  of  these  tumors,  and  they  are  very  liable  to 
return  when  removed.  If  polypus  be  permitted  to  remain,  it  continually 
increases  in  size,  blocks  up  the  nostril,  displaces  the  septum,  and  obstructs 
the  other  nostril,  causes  prodigious  deformity  of  the  cheek,  prevents  the 

Passage  of  the  tears,  and  may  even  cause  death  by  pressure  on  the  brain, 
'he  structure  of  these  polypi  is  fibro-cellular  or  areolar  tissue,  covered  with 
ciliated  epithelium.  The  most  usual  point  of  attachment  is  one  of  the 
superior  turbinated  bones. 

Treatment. — A  probe  should  be  introduced  to  feel  for  the  neck  of  the 
polypus,  which  should  then  be  seized  with  forceps,  and  be  gently  twisted  off. 
If,  as  sometimes  happens,  it  projects  backwards  into  the  pharynx,  it  must  be 
extracted  through  the  mouth  with  curved  forceps  if  requisite,  or  a  loop  of 
stout  twine  may  be  passed,  by  means  of  a  bougie,  along  the  floor  of  the 
nostril  into  the  pharynx,  where  it  may  be  passed  around  the  tumor  by  the 
fingers ;  and  the  tumor  may  be  dragged  forwards  through  the  nostril.  The 
double  hook  depicted  here  may  be  stuck  into  a  polypus,  and  twisted  round 

Fig.  232. 


[Double  hook  for  twisting  polf  pns.] 

and  round  so  as  to  tear  it  off.  Such  hooks  are  made  by  Savigny,  of  various 
sizes,  for  polypi  of  the  ear,  nose  and  uterus.  Wilde's  snare  for  polypus  of 
the  ear,  depicted  at  p.  396,  may  be  useful.  Formerly  surgeons  used  to 
strangulate  these  tumors  by  passing  the  ends  of  the  ligature  through  a 
double  canula,  in  the  same  way  in  which  it  was  customary  to  treat  uterine 
polypi.  But  clean  evulsion  is  a  far  preferable  operation,  and  there  is  no 
fear  of  any  bleeding  that  cannot  be  checked  by  iced  water  or  by  pluggin^^. 
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In  a  few  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  slit  up  the  ala  of  the  nostril  where  it 
joins  the  cheek,  in  order  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  tumor. 

Polypus^  it  must  be  observed,  is  an  empirical  and  antiquated  term  em- 
ployed to  signify  any  sort  of  pedunculated  tumor  attached  to  a  surface,  to 
which  it  was  supposed  to  adhere  like  a  parasite  with  many  claws.  Thus 
fibrinous  clots  attached  to  the  interior  of  the  heart  used  to  be  spoken  of  as 
polypi  of  the  heart.  But  the  most  frequent  seat  of  polypi  is  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  and  the  most  common  and  legitimate  species  is  that  fibro-cellular 
tumor,  developed  in  the  submucous  tissue,  and  covered  with  entire  mucous 
membrane,  which  we  have  just  described.  2.  Another  variety  is  composed 
of  fihro'plastic  cells,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  mass  of  granulations,  not  developed 
into  fibro-cellular  tissue.  This  is,  unlike  the  preceding,  often  caused  by 
local  irritation.  The  common  aural  polypus  is  an  example.  3.  Warty  and 
epithelial  growths  with  narrow  necks  constitute  another  variety.  4.  Lastly, 
cancer,  encysted  tumors,  or  any  other  sort  of  tumor,  which  projects  and  has 
a  narrow  neck,  may  be  called  by  the  same  name.     For  instance. 

The  hydatid  polypus,  a  rare  variety,  described  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  as  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  thin  vesicles  filled  with  a  watery  fluid,  and  attached 
by  a  peduncle,  bursting  upon  the  slightest  pressure.  Sir  A.  Cooper  recom- 
mended that  the  peduncle  should  be  touched  with  a  hair-pencil  dipped  in 
butter  of  antimony. 

lY.  Cancerous  Tumors,  projecting  into  the  nasal  cavities  from  the  an- 
trum or  the  adjoining  parts,  have  been  described  as  fungoid  or  carcimyma^ 
tou8  polypi.  Rapidity  of  growth,  a  bleeding  fungating  surface,  and  pain 
and  signs  of  cachexia,  will  probably  be  diagnostic  marks  sufficient  to  deter 
the  surgeon  from  attempting  evulsion  with  forceps.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  soft  cancer  originating  within  the  cranium  may  come  down  through  the 
ethmoid  into  the  nose. 

Y.  Rhinorrhcea,  or  Oz^ena,  so  called  from  its  fetor,  signifies  a  purulent 
or  sanious  discharge  from  one  or  both  nostrils.  Like  otorrhcca,  it  is  but  a 
symptom,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  morbid  conditions  on  which 
it  may  depend. 

1.  Catarrhal  Rhinorrhcea. — The  writer  has  seen  very  many  cases,  in 
which  patients  of  delicate  constitution,  after  a  tedious  common  catarrh,  have 
been  troubled  with  most  profuse  and  obstinate  purulent  discharge  from  the 
nasal  cavities,  often  very  fetid  in  the  morning;  attended  with  great  weight 
and  stufiing  in  the  head,  copious  flow  of  tears,  frontal  headache,  relaxed 
throat,  cough,  and  general  signs  of  debility ;  but  more  especially  great  de< 
pression  of  spirits.  Sometimes,  under  such  circumstances,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane swells  into  red  fleshy  eminences.  In  a  case  in  which  the  writer  was 
consulted,  this  year,  a  portion  of  the  swelled  mucous  membrane  had  been 
mistaken  for  polypus,  and  it  had  been  proposed  to  extract  it.  [The  mistake 
in  diagnosis  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pruitt  is  not  unfrequently  made.  The  mu- 
cous membrane  covering  the  inferior  turbinated  bone  becoming  tumefied  and 
thickened,  a  globular,  rounded,  almost  transparent  mass,  smooth,  soft  to  the 
touch,  not  bleeding,  is  found  in  the  nostril.  The  diagnosis  is  made  by  ob- 
serving that  there  is  a  tumor,  exactly  the  same,  on  each  side  ;  for  very  rarely 
is  the  swelling  confined  to  one  side  ;  and  again,  by  using  a  probe,  it  is  found 
to  be  inserted  exactly  where  the  bone  is.]  This  state  of  things  is  often 
accompanied  with  catarrhal  deafness,  p.  404.  The  treatment  is  easy,  and 
includes  removal  to  a  dry  bracing  atmosphere,  aperients,  bark  with  mineral 
acid,  and  the  inhalation  every  evening  of  the  steam  of  boiling  water,  to 
which  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  creasote  have  been  added.  For  the  mode 
of  inhaling,  see  chap.  xv. 

2.  Scrofulous  Rhinorrhcea  generally  begins  early  in  life,  and  depends  on 
inflammation  or  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane.     It  may  be  a  conse- 
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qnence  of  the  catarrhal  yarietj,  or  may  follow  some  fever,  or  may  begin 
spontaneoaslj.  The  discharge  is  more  fetid  in  itself;  and  not  only  so,  but 
it  is  mixed  with  exudation,  and  collects  in  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  cavi- 
ties, and  there  putrefies,  giving  rise  to  an  odor  that  canses  the  patient  to  be 
a  nuisance  to  all  about  him.  If  the  case  goes  on  from  bad  to  worse,  the 
bones  may  be  implicated ;  either  the  septum  may  be  eaten  through,  which 
is  of  little  consequence,  or  the  nose  may  sink  in,  and  the  same  hideous  de- 
formity may  ensue  that  was  formerly  not  uncommon  in  secondary  syphilis. 
Treatment. — The  writer  has  often  been  surprised  at  the  inefficient  treatment 
pursued  in  these  cases ;  in  which,  although  there  is  no  danger  to  life,  yet  the 
nauseous  effluvium  that  issues  from  the  patient  renders  him  a  pest  to  himself 
and  all  about  him.  He  some  time  since  treated  a  highly  respectable  female, 
who  had  long  been  afflicted  in  this  way,  and  had  been  cruelly  salivated  by  a 
chemist,  and  excoriated  with  a  nitrate  of  silver  injection,  with  which  she  had 
been  supplied  at  an  hospital.  The  relief  afforded  by  a  large  syringe  daily 
used  so  as  to  wash  away  all  clots  and  collections  of  matter  with  a  copioas 
stream  of  warm  water,  to  which  a  little  chloride  of  zinc,  F.  127,  136,  may 
be  added,  is  unspeakable.  A  leech  or  two  should  be  applied  to  the  inside 
of  the  nostril  if  the  bridge  of  the  nose  is  tender,  or  if  there  are  any  marks 
of  obstruction  about  the  lachrymal  duct.  The  citrine  ointment,  F.  168,  may 
be  thoroughly  applied  by  a  camel's-hair  brush,  and  bark,  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, cod-liver  oil,  and  other  anti-scrofulous  remedies  be  administered  in 
tedious  cases.* 

3.  Syphilitic  Ozrnna  requires  no  further  remarks.  We  may  observe  that 
the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  should  always  be  inquired  into  in  any  case  of 
discharge  from  the  nostrils ;  and  that  the  examination  may  be  facilitated  by 
chloroform,  and  by  the  ear  speculum,  or  by  dilating  the  nostrils  with  forceps. 

VI.  Imperforate  Nostrils. — The  nostrils  are  sometimes  imperforate, 
owing  to  congenital  malformation.  The  passage  may  (if  the  parents  wish 
it)  be  restored  by  a  cautions  incision,  and  must  be  kept  open  with  bougies. 
If,  however,  the  obstruction  be  seated  far  back  it  ought  not  to  be  meddled 
with. 

SECTION  in. — affections  of  the  antrum  and  jaws. 

I.  Abscess  of  the  AntrTjm  may  be  caused  by  blows  on  the  cheek,  but  it 
more  frequently  results  from  the  irritation  of  decayed  teeth.  It  has  been 
caused  in  a  newly-born  infant  from  injuries  received  during  parturition ;  the 
face  having  presented  to  the  pubes."  The  symptoms  are  permanent  aching 
and  uneasiness  of  the  cheek,  preceded  probably  by  acute  throbbing  pain  and 
fever  and  rigors,  and  followed,  if  an  opening  is  not  made  soon,  by  a  slow, 
general  enlargement  This,  if  permitted  to  increase,  causes  bulging  of  the 
cheek,  extrusion  of  the  eye,  obstruction  of  the  lachrymal  duct,  depression 
of  the  hard  palate,  loosening  and  dropping  out  of  the  teeth,  and  closure  of 
the  nostril.  The  parietes  of  the  cavity  sometimes  become  so  thin  from  dis- 
tension, that  they  crackle  on  pressure  like  parchment.  Sometimes  (though 
rarely),  the  matter  makes  its  way  into  the  nostril ;  and  sometimes  the  abscess 
points  externally,  or  bursts  into  the  mouth. 

Treatment. — A  free  aperture  may  be  made  into  the  cavity.  If  either  of 
the  molar  teeth  be  loose  or  carious,  it  should  be  extracted,  and  a  trocar  be 
pushed  through  the  empty  socket  into  the  antrum.  But  if  all  the  teeth  are 
sound,  or  if  they  have  been  all  extracted  before,  an  incision  should  be  made 
through  the  membrane  of  the  mouth  above  the  alveoli  of  the  molar  teeth, 

>  See  a  paper  hy  R.  Dmitt,  for  fartlier  details  of  the  Treatment  of  Ozsna,  Med.  Times, 
1S58,  vol.  ii.  p.  417. 
'  a.  A.  Rees,  Med.  Gai.,  N.  S.,  vol.  iv.  p.  860. 
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and  the  bone  be  pierced  by  a  strong  pair  of  scisaore  or  trocar,  as  represented 
by  6giire  233.     The  iDfitraments  should  not  be  mode  of  too  highly-tempered 
steel,  lest  they  break.    The  c»Titr 
Fig.  233.  should  be  fireqaently  syringed  wita 

warm  water,  in  order  to  clear  awaj 
the  mattfir,  which  is  sometimes 
thick  like  pntty.  If  the  dischoige 
coutinnea  profuse  and  fetid,  search 
fihonld  be  mode  with  a  probe  for 
loose  pieces  of  bone,  which  should 
be  removed  without  delay,  the 
aperture  being  enlarged  if  neces- 
sary. 

II.    DaOPSf  OF  THX  AMTaVH. 

— The  antnim  may  become  enor- 
mously distended,  in  conseqneuce 
of  an  accnmulation  of  its  uataral 
clear  mucous  secretion,  if  the 
aperture  into  the  nostril  has  be- 
come obliterated.  In  a  case  which 
occurred  in  Mr,  Fergussou's  prac- 
tice in  the  King's  College  Hos- 
pital in  1850,  there  was  great 
protmaion  of  the  cheek,  and  of 
the  hard  palate,  and  other  signs 
of  tnmor,  so  that  the  patient  was 
sent  np  for  Uie  purpose  of  having 
the  bone  extirpated ;  bnt  on  ex- 
amination it  was  discovered  that  the  antrnm  was  greatly  distended  with  a 
yellow  viscid  Said  containing  brilliant  particlea  of  cholesterine ;  and  an 
opening  having  been  established  through  the  anterior  wall  of  the  cavity,  the 
patient  was  soon  discharged  cured.'  In  acme  casea  the  parieteB  are  so  thin 
as  to  crackle  on  pressure. 

III.  Tumors  or  thb  trppxB  Jaw-bonk  may  preaent  themselves  in  veiy 
great  variety,  Thne,  in  addition  to  the  abscess  and  dropsy  of  the  antmm, 
there  may  be — 

1.  Hypertrophy  of  the  bone,  some  part  of  which  increases  immensely  in 
bulk,  without  forming  a  circumscribed  tumor. 

2.  ExoHloifis ;  a  circumscribed  tnmor  of  bony  tissue,  porous,  or  hard  and 
dense  as  ivory. 

8.  Enchondroma ;  which  is  rare. 

4.  The  Fibro-plaslic  /umors  of  Lebert,  constituting,  as  he  observes,  tumors 
perhaps  of  tlic  consistence  of  firm  brain ;  often  blotched  with  red,  and  very 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  cancer,  except  by  microscopic  examination.  A 
specimen  which  the  author  recently  aaw  extirpated  by  Professor  Fergnsson, 
and  which  had  returned  after  a  previous  operation,  was  of  the  color  and  con- 
sistence of  kidney,  and  afforded  most  brilliant  examples  of  the  large  many- 
nucleated  mother-cells  depicted  at  p.  114. 

5.  Fibrous  tumors  (O^o-sarcoma) ;  dense  and  homogeneous ;  containing 
bony  spicula. 

6.  Encysted  tumors ;  which,  when  situated  within,  or  in  front  of  the  bone, 
have  doubtless  been  more  than  once  mistaken  for  enlarged  antrum.  Such 
tumors  may  contain  glairy  matter,  and  not  seldom  teeth,  and  probably  consist 
of  tooth  capsules,  unnaturally  developed. 

'  Hod.  TimM,  16th  U>r,  1850. 
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f .  Cancer  affects  the  upper  jaw  more  frequently  than  it  does  any  other 
bone,  and  eonstitated  10.35  cases  of  cancer  of  the  bones  collected  by  Lebert. 

The  symptoms  of  any  one  of  these  growths — which  may  be  developed  in 
the  gams,  periostenm,  alveoli  of  the  teeth,  or  in  the  cancelloas  substance  of 
the  bone,  or  in  the  antrum — are  manifested  by  tumor  bulging  the  cheek  in 
front ;  which  may  increase,  depress  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  loosen  the 
teeth ;  protrude  into  the  nostril,  and  beneath  the  base  of  the  skull  into  the 
pharynx ;  lift  up  the  floor  of  the  orbit  and  displace  or  compress  the  eye ; 
and  so,  if  allowed  to  remain,  may  render  life  odious  by  deformity,  and  at  last 
put  an  end  to  it  by  interfering  with  breathing,  or  swallowing,  or  by  compressing 
the  brain. 

The  diagnosis,  which  is  important,  is  between  those  growths  of  local 
character,  which,  if  thoroughly  extirpated,  do  not  return,  and  cancer. 
Slowness  of  growth ;  freedom  from  pain ;  an  equable  and  firm  consistence 
of  the  swelling;  the  skin  movable  over  it;  ulceration  of  any  projecting 
part  within  the  mouth,  if  it  exists,  superficial,  not  fungating  nor  bleeding, 
nor  yielding  a  copious,  thin,  fetid  discharge ;  the  tumor  not  affecting  the 
general  health,  otherwise  than  by  the  inconvenience  necessarily  attached  to 
its  situation  and  bulk — these  are  the  indications  of  a  fibrous,  or  other  non- 
cancerous growth.  On  the  contrary,  rapid  growth,  early  cachexia,  grinding 
pain,  early  loss  of  teeth,  bleeding  fungous  growths,  projecting  fi*om  their 
sockets,  or  into  the  nose  or  pharynx  Twhere  they  may  be  felt  by  passing 
the  fingers  up  behind  the  velum  pendulum),  and  implication  and  adhesion 
of  neighboring  parts,  give  the  best  grounds  for  pronouncing  the  growth 
cancerous. 

Treaiment. — For  all  of  these  tumors,  excepting  decided  and  rapidly- 
growing  cancers,  extirpation  as  early  as  possible  is  the  remedy.  In  cases 
of  cysts,  however,  attached  to  the  front  of  the  bone,  it  suffices  to  lay  them 
freely  open,  by  removing  their  anterior  wall. 

The  student  who  desires  to  understand,  and  the  surgeon  who  proposes  to 
execute,  this  operation,  may  naturally  divide  it  into  two  parts ;  first,  the 
incisions  through  the  soft  parts  necessary  for  laying  bare  the  tumor  ;  and, 
secondly,  the  division  of  those  processes  of  bone  necessary  for  detaching  it 
afterwards.  The  great  experience  of  Mr.  Fergusson  has  enabled  him  very 
materially  to  abridge  the  incisions  through  the  soft  parts.  In  the  case  of  a 
very  small  tumor,  it  may  be  perfectly  possible  to  remove  it  through  the 
mouth ;  but  if  this  opening  be  insufficient,  Mr.  Fergusson  cuts  through  the 
upper  lip  exactly  in  the  middle  line,  and  carries  the  incision  into  the  nostril. 
By  thus  availing  himself  of  the  natural  expansion  of  the  nostrils,  he  gains  as 
much  room  as  by  a  much  larger  incision  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and 
there  is  less  bleeding  at  the  time,  and  less  deformity  afterwards.  If,  how- 
ever, the  tumor  requires  more  room  for  its  removal,  the  incision  just  described 
must  be  carried  up  between  the  ala  of  the  nose  and  the  cheek,  to  within  half 
an  inch  of  the  eye ;  probably  another  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  to  the 
zygoma ;  possibly  another  at  right  angles  to  this.  After  this  the  operator 
must  dissect  up  the  flap  of  the  cheek,  large  or  small,  from  the  tuiHor,  so  as 
to  lay  it  quite  bare ;  and,  in  so  doing,  the  infraorbital  artery  and  nerve  will 
probably  be  divided. 

The  next  step  of  the  operiation  consists  in  the  division  of  the  various 
attachments  of  the  tumor,  and  in  removing  it.  If  circumscribed  and  seated 
in  the  front  wall  of  the  antrum,  it  may  be  sawn  round  and  detached  by  forceps, 
without  removing  the  alveoli ;  otherwise  the  surgeon  begins  by  extracting 
an  incisor  on  the  one  side,  and  a  bicuspid  or  molar  tooth  on  the  other  side 
of  it,  and  by  catting  through  with  his  bistoury  the  gum  and  mucous  mem- 
brane covering  the  bone  at  the  parts  where  separation  is  to  be  effected. 
Perhaps  he  may  turn  the  membrane  back  in  flaps,  so  as  to  save  as  much  as 
27 
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possible  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  Then  he  cats  throagh 
the  bone  with  carved  bone  forceps ;  or,  if  necessary,  he  grooves  the  bone 
above  and  on  either  side  with  small  saws  of  varioas  sizes  and  shapes,  sawing 
qaite  throagh  the  alveolar  processes,  and  completing  the  separation  of  the 
tamor  with  the  catting  bone  forceps. 

Bat  let  as  suppose  that  the  tamor  is  large,  and  requires  the  removal  of  the 
body  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  but  not  the  malar  or  floor  of  the  orbit. 
If  the  student  examines  a  skull,  he  will  see  that  the  bones  which  require  to 
be  divided  are  these  : — viz.,  first,  the  horizontal  palatine  plates  of  the  supe- 
rior maxillary  and  palatine  bones,  with  the  alveoli  corresponding  to  the 
incisor  teeth.  This  (after  the  alveoli  are  sawn  through)  may  be  done  with 
a  saw,  or  by  means  of  bone  forceps,  one  blade  being  introduced  into  the 
nostrils,  the  other  into  the  mouth.  Secondly,  the  body  of  the  superior 
maxilla  must  be  sawed  horizontally  across  just  below  the  orbit,  and  the 
severance  be  completed  as  before  by  forceps ;  and  lastly,  the  tumor  must  be 
grasped  most  firmly  with  a  strong  pair  of  clawed  forceps,  used  by  Mr.  Fer- 

Fig.  234. 


[Clawed  foroepa.] 

gusson  (the  Lion  Forceps),  and  must  be  forcibly  wrenched  from  its  attach- 
ment to  the  pterygoid  plates  of  the  sphenoid  ;  aud  so  it  may  be  removed. 

Again,  let  us  suppose  that  the  entire  bone  is  so  implicated  that  the  whole 
of  it,  including  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  must  be  extirpated ;  then,  in  addition 
to  the  division  of  the  hard  palate  as  before,  the  ascending  nasal  process 
must  be  cut  through  at  the  level  of  the  orbit,  aud  the  malar  bone  likewise 
at  its  middle.  If  the  malar  bone  requires  to  be  removed  as  well,  the  zygoma, 
and  the  process  which  unites  it  with  the  frontal,  must  be  divided.  The  con- 
tents of  the  orbit  must  be  separated  by  careful  dissection,  and  be  held  up 
with  a  bent  spatula.  When  the  processes  of  bone  just  mentioned  have  been 
cut  through,  the  tumor  must,  as  before,  be  forcibly  moved,  to  separate  it 
from  the  pterygoid  and  lachrymal  bones,  and  dislodge  it ;  the  infraorbital 
nerve  must  be  gently  divided  behind  ;  in  all  cases  the  soft  palate  should  be 
left  untouched  ;  and  an  incision  carried  along  in  front  of  it  to  the  last  molar 
tooth,  should  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  proceedings.  During  the 
operation,  the  common  carotid  may  be  compressed,  to  prevent  hemorrhage. 
After  it,  the  facial,  and  any  other  arteries  that  require  it,  are  to  be  tied,  the 
chasm  to  he  filled  with  lint,  and  the  wound  closed  with  sutures.' 

IV.  Fissure  of  the  Palate. — As  the  upper  lip  may  be  fissured  through 
defective  development,  so  also  may  the  various  parts  constituting  the  hard 
and  soft  palate.  In  some  cases  the  uvula  merely  is  fissured  ;  in  others,  the 
cleft  extends  forwards  as  far  as  the  lips,  and  may  be  combined  with  a  hare- 
lip. The  fissure  in  the  hard  and  soft  palates  is  invariably  in  the  mesial  line, 
but  when  it  extends  forwards  through  the  alveoli,  it  diverges  somewhat  to 

'  See  PerifUBson's  Practical  Surgery,  3d  edit.  p.  678 ;  Liston  on  Tumors  of  the  Pace, 
Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xx.;  Faget'H  Lectures,  vol.  ii.:  Henry  Smith,  Med.  Times,  April 
17,  1H52:  R.  (K  II.  Butcher,  Dubiiu  (Quarterly  Jouru.  Med.  iScieuce,  1853.  [Uro«i<,  op, 
cit,  vol.  ii.  p.  biiH).] 
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one  side.  In  a  few  cases  the  fissure  is  doable  in  front,  so  that  it  may,  as  a 
whole,  be  compared  to  the  letter  Y,  the  two  lines  in  front  having  the  pre- 
maxillary  bones  between  them. 

This  affection,  when  extensive,  necessarily  causes  very  great  difficulty  in 
sucking  and  swallowing,  and  great  risk  of  losing  the  child  through  starva- 
tion ;  if  the  child  grows  up,  it  causes  a  very  serious  impediment  to  distinct 
articulation. 

Treatment. — When  the  fissure  of  the  palate  is  combined  with  hare-lip, 
and  the  gap  extends  from  back  to  front  entirely  through  the  hard  and  soft 
palate  and  lip,  the  lip  should  be  operated  upon  soon  after  birth,  in  the  man- 
ner described  when  we  spoke  of  hare-lip ;  and  the  observations  then  made 
should  be  attended  to,  as  to  the  saving  and  pushing  together  any  projecting 
bone.  During  childhood,  trusses  should  be  worn  to  bring  the  edges  of  the 
bony  fissure  nearer  together. 

If,  however,  the  fissure  at  birth  should  be  discovered  to  be  in  the  soft  parts 
only  (as  shown  in  the  next  cut),  the  surgeon  may  adopt  M.  Cloquet's  plan 
of  cauterizing  the  angle  of  the  fissure  for  a  very  limited  extent,  and  allowing 
it  to  cicatrize ;  then  repeating  the  operation  again  and  again  till  the  contrac- 
tion following  each  cicatrization  has  closed  the  whole  fissure.  The  cautery 
should  be  a  small  iron,  at  a  black  heat.  M.  Cloquet  had  tried  this  method 
upon  four  patients  at  the  date  of  the  publication  of  this  paper,  with  success. 
The  author  is  not  aware  that  it  has  yet  been  adopted  by  any  English  sur- 
geon, but  hopes  that  this  will  soon  be  the  ease ;  as  it  will  be  a  most  im- 
portant boon  to  patients  if  their  malady  can  be  relieved  during  infancy, 
before  they  have  acquired  a  defective  mode  of  speaking,  and  so  if  they  can 
be  spared  the  misery  which  this  deformity  and  the  usual  operation  inflict 
upon  them.'     See  Cautery ^  in  Part  v.  chap.  iiL 

The  method  heretofore  adopted  has  been  to  leave  the  patient  to  attain  the 
age  of  puberty,  and  then  to  perform  the  operation  of  Staphyloraphy,  or 
suture  of  the  uvula.  This  is  always  a  difficult,  and  in  former  days  anything 
but  a  successful,  operation,  owing  in  great  measure  to  the  difficulty  of  pre- 
venting the  flaps,  when  united,  from  being  dragged  asunder  by  the  muscles. 
Mr.  W.  Fergusson,  who  for  the  first  time  carefully  examined  and  dissected 
the  malformed  parts,  ascertained  exactly  what  the  forces  and  effects  of  the 
muscles  really  are,  as  follows  : — 

It  had  been  often  remarked  that  the  action  of  the  muscles  upon  the  edges 
of  the  fissure  in  the  soft  palate  was  difficult  of  explanation.  If  the  deformed 
part  is  examined  whilst  perfectly  quiescent,  the  gap  is  seen  conspicuously, 
the  lateral  flaps  are  distinct,  and  the  posterior  nares,  with  the  upper  end  of 
the  pharynx,  are  observed  above  and  behind  them.  If  now  the  flaps  are 
touched,  they  will  in  all  probability  be  jerked  upwards ;  and  if  they  be  still 
further  irritated,  each  flap  will  be  still  more  forcibly  drawn  upwards  and  out- 
wards, so  as  hardly  to  be  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of  the  parts  forming 
the  sides  of  the  nostrils  and  throat.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  pharynx 
be  irritated,  and  made  to  perform  the  act  of  deglutition,  the  margins  of  the 
fissure  will  be  brought  together. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  understand  both  that  the  separation  of  the  flaps  must 
be  produced  by  the  action  of  the  palatine  muscles,  and  also  that  this  must 
occasion  a  very  serious  impediment  to  any  operation  for  uniting  them  by 
adhesion  ;  but  the  muscular  action  by  which  the  flaps  are  brought  together 
was  a  mystery  till  Mr.  Fergusson  showed  that  it  was  caused  by  the  upper 
semicircular  border  of  the  superior  constrictor  muscle  of  the  pharynx ;  and  to 
him  is  due  the  credit  of  proposing  that  the  muscles  which  tend  to  separate 

'  See  abstract  of  M.  Cloquet'g  paper  in  Gaz.  Med.,  March  3, 1855  ;  Brit,  and  For.  Med.- 
Chir.  Rev.,  July,  1855  ;  Ranking's  Abstract,  vol.  xxi. 
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the  flapB  should  be  ne&tly  divided,  and  of  Bhowiog  vbat  the  muBcles  Are,  which 
really  need  to  be  dWided,  tiz.,  the  levator  palati,  and  the  palato-phaiTiigeas. 
The  operation  ia  thus  described  by  Mr.  Fergoason  : — "  With  a  knife  whose 
blade  is  somewhat  like  the  point  of  a  lancet,  the 
cutting  edge  being  about  a  qaarter  of  an  inch  in 
extent,  and  the  flat  sarface  being  bent  Bemicircn- 
larly,  I  make  an  incision,  about  half  an  inch  long, 
on  each  side  of  the  posterior  nares,  a  tittle  above 
and  parallel  to  tbe  palatine  flaps,  and  midway 
across  a  line  straight  downwards  from  the  lower 
opening  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  by  which  I  di- 
vide the  levator  palati  on  both  sides,  just  above 
its  attachment  to  the  palate.'  Next  I  pare  the 
edges  of  the  fissure  with  a  straight,  blunt-pointed 
bistoury,  removing  little  more  than  the  mucons 
membrane ;  then,  with  a  pair  of  long,  blunt- 
pointed  curved  scissors,  I  divide  the  posterior  pil- 
lars of  the  fauces,  immediately  behind  the  tonsil, 
and,  if  it  seems  necessary,  cnt  across  the  anterior 
pillar  too  ;  the  wound  in  each  part  being  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  extent.  Lastly,  stitches  are 
introduced  by  means  of  a  curved  needle  set  in  a 
handle  ;  and  the  threads  being  tied,  so  as  to  keep 
the  cut  edges  of  the  fissure  accurately  in  contact, 
the  operation  is  completed." 

The  patient  should  be  intelligent  and  qniet ;  and 
not  under  13  or  14.  Iced  water  for  gargling,  so  as  to  check  the  bleeding, 
should  be  at  hand.  The  parts  must  be  well  dissected  from  the  hard  palate, 
by  which  means  all  tensiou  will  be  taken  off,  and  the  sides  of  the  fissure  will 
fall  loosely  together,  and  the  stitches  may  be  now  applied.  It  is  highly  im- 
portant that  a  sufficient  number  of  stitches  be  introduced.  The  greatest 
strain  will  be  generally  at  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  fissure,  where  the  soft  parts  are  most  firmly  con- 
nected with  the  bones.  The  stitches  are  introduced 
by  means  of  a  curved  needle  set  in  a  handle.  "  The 
point  of  the  instrument,  armed  with  a  small  smooth 
thread,  is  passed  from  below  upwards  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  from  the  cut  margin  of  the  fissure, 
and  made  to  appear  in  the  middle  of  the  gap,  when 
the  thread  is  seized  with  forceps,  drawn  three  or 
four  inches  out  of  the  mouth,  and  then  the  needle  is 
withdrawn.  A  similar  manoeuvre  is  followed  on  the 
rsniore In  owniioB for  (1..  Opposite  side."  Thus  there  is  a  double  thread 
•sn  at  ibo  palm.]  through  each  side  of  the  fissure.     One  thread,  c,  is 

now  pnlied  through  ;  one  end  of  it  put  into  the  loop 
of  the  other  thread  ;  when,  by  pulling  a  b.  c  will  be  drawn  through  the 
other  aide.  This  manceuvre,  which  is  of  great  use  in  all  plastic  operations 
in  the  deeply-seated  parts,  is  ascribed  to  Mr.  Avery.  "  Two,  three,  four,  or 
five  threads,  of  different  colors  for  distinction's  sake,  are  introduced  in  this 

'  "  If  care  be  taken,  in  dirlding  the  IhtbIof  palati,  not  to  mn  the  knife  towards  the 
□pper  and  back  part  of  thu  pliaryui,  there  is  no  harm  to  be  dreaded  from  llie  JDcision 
above  dvecribud.  Weru  llie  inntrunieut  carried  far  upwards  and  backwards,  the  iutenial 
carotid  would  be  in  danger :  bat  if  its  point  be  pushud  slraiglit  ontwards  and  forwardr, 
It  will  sink  into  the  ptar/goid  fossa,  and  pwsibly  divldi:  Ihe  tensor  palati  muscle,  where 
It  can  come  in  contact  with  the  extcnial  pterygoid  proceM  0Ill]r."~I'ergnBiHiD's  Pract. 
Burg.  3d  edit.  p.  U12:   [4lh  Am.  edit.  p.  454.] 
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way,  and  then,  after  lixe  cat  margins  of  the  flaps  are  sponged  free  of  blood 
and  mucus,  the  various  threads  are  fastened."  The  knot  shown  in  the  next 
cut  is  a  good  way  of  bringing  the  edges  together ;  a  double-reef  knot,  not 
too  tight,  so  as  to  allow  of  swelling,  will  make  all  secure.  After  the  opera- 
tion has  been  finished,  the  patient  must  be  kept  perfectly  qniet  It  is  better 
that  the  patient  should  not  take  anything  for  some  hours  lUTter  the  operation 
until  the  parts  have  become  somewhat  quiet ;  but  then  bread  soaked  in  milk, 
or  in  good  beef-tea,  which  has  some  pounded  meat  mixed  with  it,  should  be 
given,  so  as  to  supply  good  plastic  material  Euemata  of  beef-tea  may  be 
of  service. 

The  surgeon  need  not  be  in  any  great  hurry  to  remove  the  stitches.  Mr. 
FergQBBon,  in  his  early  operations,  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  them  away  on 
the  second  day  after  the  operation,  bat  latterly  he  has  permitted  them  to  re- 
main longer.  "  It  is  better,  in  my  opinion,  to  let  the  threads  remain  several 
days  too  long  than  that  they  should  be  moved  a  minute  too  early.  Usually 
I  take  one  or  two  stitches  away  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  on  the  fifth 
or  sixth  remove  them  all.  It  is  better,  I  think,  to  take  them  out  at  inter- 
vals than  all  at  once.'" 

It  must  be  remarked  that  many  surgeons  think  the  division  of  the  muscles, 
in  the  above-described  manner,  not  to  ofi'er  any  particular  advantages  over 
free  lateral  incisions,  parallel  with  the  edges  of  the  cleft. 

Fissure  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  bony  palate  may  be  left,  after  the 
fissure  in  the  soft  parts  behind  has  been  closed.     As  we  have  before  said, 
dnring  growth,  whilst  the  bones  are   pliable,  the 
maxillary  bones  should  be  pressed  together  by  means  Fig.  237. 

of  a  truss  worn  daily  for  some  hours.  At  puberty, 
relief  may  be  further  attempted  by  means  of  an  ope- 
ration first  proposed  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Warren,  of  Boston. 
This  consists  in  paring  off  the  tissues  from  the  bones 
on  each  side  of  the  fissure,  in  two  lateral  flaps,  and 
stitching  these  together  in  the  middle  line.  The  late 
Mr.  Avery,  whose  patience  and  mechanical  ingenuity 
admirably  fitted  bim  for  operations  of  this  nature, 
was  very  successful  in  closing  fissures  in  the  front  of 
the  palate,  as  the  writer  had  opportnnities  of  wit- 
nessing. 

If  no  operation  can  be  done  successfully,  the  last 
reHonrce  is  an  obturator,  or  in  plain  English  a  plug, 
of  gold  or  caoutchouc,  to  close  the  aperture.  But 
this  should  nut  be  used  during  growth,  otherwise  it 
will  hinder  any  natural  process  of  recovery  ;  and  if 
too  large  a  plug  be  used,  it  will  cause  absorption  of  [Forgn.Mn-.  knot  id  .ti- 
the palate,  and  make  the  evil  worse.  phriormpbT.) 

y.  Tumors  of  the  Loweb  Jaw  may  be  of  any  of 
the  varieties  which  affect  the  upper  jaw,  but  cancer  is  not  so  frequent.  Their 
distinctive  characters  have  been  before  detailed.  Free  extirpation  is  the 
remedy ;  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  tumors  of  the  upper  jaw,  Mr. 
FergosBon  advises  the  incisions  to  be  carried  in  such  directions  as  shall  cause 
the  least  subsequent  deformity ;  and  states  his  belief  that  any  portion,  or 
even  the  whole  of  the  bone,  may  be  taken  away  without  cutting  the  margin 
of  the  lip ;  by  which  means  the  cicatrix  will  be  less  conspicuous,  and  bleed- 
ing from  the  labial  artery  will  be  saved.    Mr.  Syme  adopts  the  same  course. 


'  See  FergnsBi 
Not.  3B8  And  SBt 
Jir.  Oa/,  Lancet,  Fub.  19,  IHSS. 
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The  incisions  are  carried  along,  parallel  to  the  horizontal  or  ascending 
ramus,  and  are  made  so  long  that  the  tumor  may  be  thoroughly  exposed 
when  the  flap  is  raised.  If  the  tumor  is  large,  and  situated  near  the  middle 
of  the  bone,  it  must  be  laid  bare  as  we  have  just  described.  A  tooth  must 
be  extracted  on  each  side  of  the  tumor :  next,  the  bone  may  be  sawn  half 
through  perpendicularly  on  each  side,  and  then  be  divided  completely  by  the 
straight  cutting  forceps,  one  blade  being  passed  up  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
bone,  and  the  other  placed  in  the  groove  made  by  the  saw ;  and  lastly,  the 
parts  attached  to  the  inner  side  of  the  bone  must  be  cautiously  divided ; 
namely,  the  digastric,  mylo-hyoid,  genio-hyoid,  and  genio-hyoglossus  muscles. 
When  the  attachments  of  these  muscles  are  divided,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
let  the  tongue  retract  into  the  throat,  which  might  push  back  the  epiglottis 
and  cause  suffocation.  To  prevent  this,  a  ligature  may  be  passed  through  the 
tip  of  the  tongue,  by  which  it  may  be  held  forwards  during  the  operation, 
and  which  may  be  fastened  to  the  twisted  suture  by  which  the  wound  is 
afterwards  to  be  closed. 

If,  however,  the  disease  is  not  so  very  extensive,  it  may  not  be  necessary 
to  sacrifice  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone,  but  a  horizontal  portion  of  the 
base  of  the  bone  may  be  saved,  which  will  prevent  the  chin  from  falling  in 
after  the  operation.  In  order  to  effect  this,  the  bone  may  be  sawn  down- 
wards for  half  its  depth  on  each  side  of  the  tumor,  and  a  horizontal  cut  be 
made  below  it ;  and  then  the  diseased  portion  be  separated  completely  with 
the  cutting  pliers. 

If  a  lateral  portion  is  to  be  removed,  an  incision  should  be  made  along 
the  basis  of  the  bone,  to  its  posterior  angle,  and  up  behind  the  ascending 
ramus.  Thus  a  flap  is  formed,  which  may  be  turned  up  so  as  to  furnish  a 
good  view  of  the  tumor,  and  then  the  bone  is  to  be  divided  as  before  de- 
scribed. 

If  the  extent  of  the  disease  renders  it  necessary  to  remove  the  entire  side 
of  the  bone,  and  to  separate  it  from  its  articulation  with  the  temporal,  the 
operator  must  begin  by  making  a  curved  incision  from  beneath  the  ear,  along 
the  basis  of  the  jaw  to  the  chin.  The  flap  so  formed  is  to  be  dissected  up, 
and  the  massetcr  with  it ;  an  incisor  tooth  is  to  be  removed,  and  the  bone 
to  be  sawn  vertically  through  ;  the  end  is  next  seized  and  depressed,  and 
the  temporal  muscle  dissected  from  the  coronoid  process ;  the  pterygoid 
muscles  and  other  internal  attachments  are  then  to  be  divided,  and  flnallv 

• 

the  ligaments  of  the  joint.  Whilst  effecting  the  disarticulation  of  the  con- 
dyle, the  point  of  the  knife  should  be  kept  close  to  the  bone,  so  as  to  avoid 
all  risk  of  wounding  the  external  carotid  artery.  After  bleeding  has  been 
restrained,  the  wound  is  to  be  closed  by  sutures,  excepting  at  the  middle, 
where  an  aperture  should  be  left  for  the  ligatures,  and  to  permit  the  eseaj>e 
of  discharge.  The  salivary  ducts  and  facial  nerves  divided  in  these  opera- 
tions may  be  left  to  themselves  ;  the  muscular  power  of  the  face  is  usually 
recovered,  and  the  saliva  finds  a  channel  into  the  mouth.* 

YI.  Necrosis  of  portions  of  the  jaws  is  occasionally  the  result  of  me- 
chanical violence,  carious  teeth,  or  violent  salivation  ;  but  of  late  years  a 
new  source  of  this  disease  has  been  detected  in  phosphorus.  This,  when 
imbibed  by  persons  employed  in  lucifer-match  manufactories,  especially  if 
they  have  carious  teeth,  may  cause  inflammation  of  the  periosteum,  with 
thickening  and  infiltration,  followed  by  inflammation  and  abscess,  and  result- 

*  See  Li8ton*s  ElHments  of  Snrgory,  and  Practical  Siirperj,  2d  edition  ;  Outhrie,  in  Med. 
Gaz.  vol.  xvii.  ;  Unnlie,  Ibid.  vol.  xv.  ;  Linton  on  Tuiuore  of  the  Face,  in  Med.-Chir. 
TranH.  vol.  xx. ;  Bell  on  the  Teeth  ;  Johson  on  the  Teeth,  and  Fergiisson's  rraciical 
Surgery.  Di-iea^ej*  of  the  lower  jaw  requiring  amputation  liave  l)een  caus«*d  by  a  pni- 
jection  anteriorly  of  the  coronoid  process,  which  hindered  the  evolution  of  the  wi»dom 
tooth. — Forbes's  Rev.  vol.  viii. 
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ing  in  necrosis  of  a  portion  of  bone  with  extensiye  sloughing  of  the  soft 
parts  around.  The  health  is  much  broken  down ;  the  discharge  particularly 
fetid  and  copious.  **  With  loss  of  appetite,  sallow  countenance,  and  feeble 
circulation/'  says  Mr.  Stanley,  ''the  first  indication  of  the  disease  is  usually 
toothache,  followed  by  the  dropping  out  of  the  teeth,  more  especially  of  the 
grinders,  and  then  by  the  death  of  a  portion  of  the  jaw."  There  is  no  re- 
paration subsequently  as  in  common  necrosis. 

Treatment. — In  the  earliest  stage,  free  incisions  through  the  gums  and 
thickened  periosteum ;  when  the  necrosis  has  taken  place,  deodorizing  lo- 
tions copiously  applied  ;  meat  beaten  to  a  pulp,  and  other  nourishing  food ; 
loose  portions  to  be  remoyed  as  soon  as  detached.* 

VII.  Closure  of  the  Jaws,  with  more  or  less  inability  to  open  the 
mouth  and  to  masticate  solid  food,  may  be  a  result  of  disease  of  the  bone 
implicating  the  joint ;  or  of  rigid  cicatrices  within  the  mouth,  produced 
after  sloughing,  whether  caused  by  drinking  boiling  water,  or  by  the  profuse 
administration  of  mercury.  The  division  of  any  rigid  bands  of  cicatrices, 
the  division  of  the  masseter  muscles  by  subcutaneous  section,  a  narrow  knife 
being  thrust  from  the  mouth  between  the  muscle  and  the  skin,  an  operation 
which  has  been  successfully  performed  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  and  the  use  of  8 
screw  dilator,  are  the  only  available  remedies. 

SECTION  IV. — AFFECTIONS  OF   THE    MOUTH   AND   TONGUE. 

I.  Tumors  of  almost  every  kind,  including  cartilaginous,  glandular,  vas- 
cular, and  serocystic,  may  be  found  in  the  cheeks,  but  the  commonest  are 
encysted  tumors,  containing  a  glairy  liquid.  They  may  project  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  lips,  or  may  exist  under  the  tongue,  where  such  tumors  are 
known  by  the  term  ranula.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  ranula  depended 
on  obstruction  of  the  Whartonian  salivary  duct ;  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
These  tumors  should  be  treated  in  the  first  place  by  simple  free  incision,  or 
by  cutting  out  a  piece  of  the  sac.  Should  this  not  suffice,  the  interior  may 
be  touched  with  lunar  caustic,  or  a  small  setou  be  passed  through  it,  to 
cause  it  to  suppurate  and  waste  away ;  or  the  cyst,  if  loosely  attached,  may 
be  dissected  out.  [A  very  good  plan  of  treatment  is  to  empty  the  cyst  by 
means  of  a  trocar,  to  wash  it  out  thoroughly ;  and  then  to  throw  in  a  solu- 
tion of  iodine.     We  have  seen  a  number  of  cases  thus  successfully  treated.] 

When  ranula  has  existed  long,  it  may  increase  greatly  and  form  a  tumor 
of  very  considerable  size,  pushing  the  tongue  over  to  the  other  side,  or  up 
to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  interfering  very  seriously  with  speech,  deglutition, 
and  even  respiration,  not  allowing  the  mouth  to  be  closed,  projecting  under 
the  jaw,  and  even,  as  in  a  case  related  by  Mr.  Mayo,  of  Winchester,  reach- 
ing down  between  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  and  trachea  to  the  clavicle. 
The  contents  of  such  cysts  become  mortar-like,  or  almost  solid,  and  the  cysts 
themselves  thickened  and  closely  adherent  to  the  surrounding  parts,  so  as 
not  to  be  detached  without  great  bleeding.  In  any  such  case,  if  the  tumor 
is  too  large  to  be  extirpated,  or  its  contents  too  solid  to  be  removed  by  an 
incision  within  the  mouth,  an  incision  must  be  made  in  the  middle  line  be- 
neath the  jaw,  between  the  muscles  which  pass  from  the  jaw  to  the  hyoid 
bone ;  or  wherever  else  it  is  most  superficial.  The  contents  must  be  re- 
moved ;  as  much  of  the  cyst  as  can  be  detached,  be  cut  ofif ;  and  the  remain- 
der left  to  suppurate.  Mr.  Mayo  fills  the  remainder  of  the  cyst  with  lint 
dipped  in  turpentine,  both  to  check  bleeding  and  to  cause  the  cyst  to  be 
quickly  thrown  off* 

'  See  Stanley  on  the  Bones,  and  a  Lecture  bj  Mr.  Simon,  Lancet,  12th  Jan.  1850. 
'  Mr.  Mayo's  case,  Lancet,  1847,  i.  667  ;  also  Fergnsson's  Pract.  Surg.,  3d  edit.  p.  599; 
[4th  Am.  edit.  p.  444.] 
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II.  ToNQUE-TiE  signifies  a  prolongation  of  the  frsenum  linguae,  confining 
the  apex  of  the  organ  to  the  lower  jaw.  It  is  usually  detected  by  the  diffi- 
culty which  the  infant  has  in  sucking  ;  and  may  easily  be  relieyed  by  dividing 
the  frseuum  with  a  blunt-pointed  pair  of  scissors,  taking  care  to  direct  their 
points  downwards,  and  to  keep  as  close  to  the  lower  jaw  as  possible,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  lingual  artery. 

III.  Wounds  of  the  tongue  are  liable  to  be  attended  with  severe  hemor- 
rhage from  the  lingual  artery  or  from  veins.  If  the  bleeding  orifice  cannot 
be  otherwise  tied,  one  or  more  ligatures  must  be  introduced  with  carved 
needles,  so  as  to  include  and  constrict  the  bleeding  parts,  or  a  heated  iron 
may  be  applied.  Children  are  apt  to  inflict  very  severe  bites,  even  some- 
times almost  biting  ofif  the  end  of  the  tongue.  The  author  has  treated 
several  such  by  leaving  them  entirely  to  nature.  He  has  known  surgeons 
put  themselves  to  very  great  trouble  to  introduce  sutures,  but  the  patient 
fared  none  the  better. 

lY.  Inflammation  of  the  tongue,  known  by  great  swelling,  tenderness, 
and  difficulty  of  speaking,  and  of  deglutition  ;  generally  accompanies,  severe 
salivation  ;  but  it  may  occur  in  an  acute  form  independently  of  this  cause. 
It  must  be  treated  by  purgatives  and  gargles ;  by  leeches,  incisions,  and  the 
antiphlogistic  regimen  generally,  if  necessary.  If  abscess  form,  the  fluctu- 
ating part  should  be  opened.  Abscesses  which  form  under  the  tongue  may 
cause  sufifocation  by  their  pressure '  on  the  glottis  :  an  incision  beneath  the 
chin,  through  the  mylohyoid  muscle  is  the  only  resource.* 

Y.  Hypertbopht. — Enlargement,  without  tenderness  or  structural  dis- 
ease, sometimes  affects  the  tongue,  causing  it  to  protrude  permanently  from 
the  mouth.  It  is  usually  the  result  of  an  attack  of  acute  inflammation, 
which  has  caused  the  tongue  to  protrude.  On  this  point  the  author  believes 
the  following  case  will  supply  a  practical  hint.  He  was  some  time  since 
consulted  in  a  case  in  which  the  tongue  had  protruded  largely  from  the 
mouth,  in  consequence  of  severe  salivation.  He  found  that  the  continuance 
of  the  protrusion  was  owing,  first,  to  the  impaired  function  of  the  recently- 
inflamed  organ  ;  and,  secondly,  to  some  amount  of  constriction  by  the  teeth ; 
but  gentle  pressure  easily  caused  it  gradually  to  return  into  the  mouth.  Had 
it  been  left  to  itself  it  might,  to  all  appearances,  have  remained  protruded 
for  ever.  Hence,  in  all  such  cases,  the  surgeon  should  replace  the  tongue, 
so  soon  as  the  acutest  stage  of  inflammation  has  passed,  and  should  not  wait 
for  it  to  go  in  of  itself. 

Treatment. — Steady  compression  should  be  first  tried,  by  compress  and 
bandage.  Should  this  fail,  a  ^-shaped  piece  should  be  removed,  and  the 
cut  surfaces  be  brought  together  by  suture.  If  the  surgeon  has  reason  to 
fear  bleeding,  he  may  pass  a  needle  armed  with  a  strong  double  ligature 
through  the  centre  of  the  tongue,  and  then  tie  one  thread  very  tightly  round 
each  half. 

YI.  UixjERATiON  of  the  tongue  presents  many  varieties.  One  of  the 
commonest  is  that  which  arises  from  the  irritation  of  decayed  teeth,  and  is 
usually  soon  cured  by  removing  the  cause,  and  using  aperients  and  an 
astringent  gargle.  A  more  troublesome  sort  begins  with  aphthous  spots  on 
the  tongue  or  any  other  part  of  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  which  produce 
excessively  irritable  and  tedious  ulcers  in  succession.     Aperients  and  tonics, 

1  Sometimes  the  tongue  enlarges  suddenly  to  an  immense  size,  so  as  almost  to  cause 
suffiKsation,  but  without  any  symptoms  of  inflammation,  properly  so  called.  A  case 
which  proved  fatal,  in  spite  of  bleeding,  leeching,  calomel,  and  incisions,  is  related  by 
Mr.  Lyford,  of  Winchester,  in  the  Lancet  for  1828,  p.  16  ;  a  similar  case,  cured  by  pur- 
gatives and  incision,  by  Mr.  Taynton,  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  xii.,  who  speaks  of  it  as  the  only 
case  he  had  seen  in  a  practice  of  forty  years  ;  and  one  by  Mr.  Collins  (ib.  p.  G42),  in  a 
pregnant  woman,  cured  by  an  incision  in  the  raph6  on  the  under  surface. 
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and  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  lin.  seniginis,  are  the  remedies. 
Secondary  and  tertiary  syphilis  are  also  liable  to  cause  ulcers  here ;  which 
are  to  be  recognized  by  the  history  of  the  patient,  and  by  the  benefit  pro- 
bably deriyable  from  sarsaparilla  with  iodide  of  potassium. 

YII.  Cancer  of  the  tongue  usually  soon  produces  a  deep  excavated 
ulcer,  which  will  be  distinguished  from  either  of  the  simpler  kinds  by  its 
having  been  preceded  by  nodular  enlargement,  and  by  pain  and  embarrass- 
ment in  the  use  of  the  organ.  In  the  case  of  the  late  Bransby  Cooper, 
neuralgia  of  the  right  side  of  the  neck  and  face  was  the  first  symptom ;  fol- 
lowed by  difficulty  of  swallowing  and  articulation,  fetid  breath,  and  loss  of 
flesh.  Death  occurred  from  arterial  hemorrhage  in  ten  months.  There  was 
found  a  deep  excavation  at  the  root  of  the  tongue ;  the  tissues  around,  as 
well  as  the  muscles  about  the  os  hyoides  and  some  adjoining  lymphatic 
glands,  infiltrated  with  cancer. 

YIII.  Epitheilioma  of  the  tongue  may  be  scarcely  less  fatal  than  cancer, 
from  which  it  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish  it  except  by  microscopical 
examination.  A  typical  case  of  it  occurred  in  the  person  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor John  Reid,  of  St.  Andrew's.  His  age  was  39,  and  health  good.  In 
December,  1847,  he  noticed  a  small  ulcer  on  the  right  side  of  the  tongue  ;  it 
slowly  extended  and  acquired  hard  everted  edges,  but  caused  little  inconve- 
nience. In  July,  1848,  it  had  attained  the  size  of  a  five-shilling  piece ;  its 
surface  and  edge  were  ragged,  and  it  caused  considerable  pain,  especially  at 
night.  A  hard  ridge  could  be  felt  all  round  the  ulcer,  and  glands  enlarged 
beneath  the  jaw.  The  health,  by  the  end  of  August,  had  completely  given 
way  from  the  pain,  when  the  diseased  part  of  the  tongue  was  excised  by 
Mr.  Fergusson.  In  less  than  a  month  the  wound  had  healed,  and  the 
health  was  re-established.  In  November  the  enlarged  glands  were  removed 
by  Dr.  Duncan.  The  disease  returned  in  the  cicatrices  of  the  wounds,  and 
spread  chiefly  in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck.  Death  occurred  in  July,  1849. 
The  diseased  part  of  the  tongue  and  the  gland,  which  were  excised,  were 
infiltrated  with  epithelium.  Paget  observes,  however,  that  a  collection 
of  epithelium  may  form  deep  in  the  tissues  of  this  organ,  without  any 
primary  changes  of  its  surface. 

Treatment. — In  any  such  cases,  and  in  the  case  of  any  ulcer,  when  the 
failure  of  all  treatment  gives  room  for  suspicion,  free  and  earjy  extirpation 
should  be  performed.  Hemorrhage  that  cannot  be  checked  by  gargling 
with  cold  water,  or  zinc  or  creasote  lotion,  may  be  restrained  by  actual 
cautery  [or  the  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron].  If  near  the  tip,  the  parts 
should  be  seized  with  forceps  and  cut  off ;  if  further  back,  strangulation  by 
ligature  may  cause  less  risk  of  hemorrhage.  Portions  of  the  tongue  have 
been  exposed  by  incision  beneath  the  jaw,  by  Mr.  Arnott  and  others,  and 
then  strangulated.'  Amongst  palliative  measures  the  application  of  ice  may 
be  found  useful. 

The  cases  of  these  two  eminent  members  of  the  profession  present  a 
subject  for  useful  comparison.  The  epithelioma  was  here  quite  as  ma- 
lignant as  the  cancer.  Yet  diseases,  though  equally  fatal,  should  not  be 
confounded,  if  their  anatomical  elements  are  distinct. 

SECTION  V. — ^AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  TEETH  AND  QUM8. 

I.  Lancing  op  the  Gums  of  children  may  be  performed  for  two  reasons. 
If  the  gum  is  swelled,  inflamed,  and  tender,  whether  or  not  a  tooth  be  quite 
ready  to  come  through,  a  free  incision  may  be  made  with  a  fine  lancet,  for 

>  For  Dr.  Reid'a  case,  see  Haghes  Bennett  on  Cancer,  &o. ;  Arnott,  Med.-Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  xxii.  The  autlior  has  to  thank  Mr.  Birkett  and  Mr.  Avery  for  some  particulars 
of  Mr.  Cooper's  case. 
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the  purpose  of  letting  blood  flow.  But  if  it  is  tightly  stretched  over  a  tooth, 
which  is  bursting  through,  the  incision  should  be  carried  down  to  and  all 
along  the  tooth,  so  as  to  release  it  entirely. 

II.  Ikregularitt  of  the  Permanent  Teeth  is  a  consequence  of  con- 
tracted and  ill-formed  jaw-bones.  If  either  of  the  canine  teeth  or  of  the 
incisors  of  either  jaw  project  much,  the  patient  should  be  taught  perpetually 
to  endeavor  to  push  it  back  into  its  proper  position  with  his  fingers.  But 
if  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  this  method  has  not  succeeded,  and  the 
teeth  are  much  crowded,  the  projecting  tooth  may  be  removed,  although  in 
many  cases  it  is  better  to  sacrifice  one  of  the  bicuspides  to  make  room  for  it. 
If  a  growing  child  is  underhung,  so  that  the  under  incisors  come  in  front 
of  the  upper  ones  when  the  mouth  is  shut,  or  so  that  the  teeth  meet  at  the 
cutting  edges,  instead  of  the  lower  teeth  being  received  within  the  upper, 
the  child  should  be  encouraged  daily  to  push  the  upper  teeth  forwards  with 
its  tongue  and  fingers :  and  should  frequently  put  the  end  of  a  spoon-handle 
behind  the  upper  incisors,  and  then  close  the  mouth,  using  the  spoon  as  a 
lever  to  press  the  upper  teeth  forwards  and  the  lower  ones  backwards.  But 
if  these  simple  means  do  not  succeed,  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  appliances 
used  by  professional  dentists.* 

The  wisdom  teeth,  especially  in  the  lower  jaw,  are  extremely  liable  to  be 
misplaced,  growing  directly  outwards  or  inwards,  and  producing  ulceration 
of  the  cheek  or  tongue ;  or  projecting  forwards  against  the  neighboring 
molar,  or  backwards  into  the  coronoid  process,  or  even  being  contained 
within  a  tumor  in  the  substance  of  that  process.  Tumors  of  either  jaw  may 
likewise  arise  from  mal-development  of  either  of  the  outer  teeth ;  [and  im- 
paction of  the  permanent  teeth  in  the  substance  of  the  neighboring  bones.*] 

III.  Fracture  and  Dislocation  of  Teeth. — If  a  portion  of  a  tooth  is 
broken  ofl^,  without  exposing  the  pulp  cavity,  the  exposed  surface  should  be 
filed  smooth,  and  then  no  inconvenience  will  probably  follow.  If  it  is 
snapped  off  at  the  neck,  and  the  pulp  cavity  is  exposed  and  very  painful,  it 
should  be  touched  with  lunar  caustic,  and  the  mouth  be  frequently  bathed 
with  strong  poppy  decoction  ;  and  when  pain  and  tenderness  have  ceased, 
an  artificial  tooth  may  he  fastened  by  a  pivot  to  the  stump.  If,  however, 
the  root  of  the  tooth  is  loosened,  it  had  better  be  extracted  at  once.  If  a 
tooth  is  loosened  by  a  blow,  it  should  be  fastened  by  silk  to  its  neighbors. 
If  a  tooth  is  entirely  driven  out,  it  should  be  replaced  as  soon  as  bleeding 
has  ceased,  and  be  fastened  in  by  silk ;  no  food  should  be  allowed  that 
requires  mastication,  and  inflammation  should  be  combated  by  repeatedly 
leeching  the  gums. 

ly.  Caries  of  Teeth  signifies  a  successive  softening  and  decay,  gradu- 
ally spreading  till  it  reaches  the  central  cavity  of  the  tooth,  which  from  that 
time  is  subject  to  fits  of  toothache.  It  depends  on  original  imperfect  forma- 
tion of  the  enamel  and  bone,  especially  in  scrofulous  and  ill-nurtured  per- 
sons, and  may  further  be  promoted  by  any  circumstances  which  lower  the 
general  health.  It  is  very  frequently  a  consequence  of  pregnancy,  and  of 
nursing ;  it  may  follow  any  serious  illness,  or  loss  of  strength,  or  the  abuse 
of  mercury.  It  is  rank  nonsense  to  allege  (as  ill-educated  dentists  do)  that 
it  may  be  caused  by  steel  or  acids  used  as  tonics,  or  by  any  abrasion  or  loss 
of  enamel.  It  is  as  truly  a  constitutional  disease  as  phthisis  or  scrofula.  The 
author  has  seen  the  four  upper  incisors  quite  rotten  in  a  scrofulous  child  at 
thirteen  months. 

Treatment. — If  the  caries  be  slight  and  recent,  the  whole  of  the  decayed 
portion  should  be  removed  by  proper  instruments,  and  the  cavity  be  filled 

*  A  goo<l  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  Tomes's  Lectures  on  Dental  Surgery. 

•  [Seo  Mr.  Saiter'n  papi'r  in  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  third  series,  vol.  v.,  also  the  .^mer. 
Jouru.  Med.  Sci.  for  July,  IbOU,  p.  lUo'.] 
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np  with  gold,  or  an  amalgam  of  silver  and  mercury.  But  if  the  decay  has 
advanced  far  towards  the  pulp  cavity,  or  has  laid  that  open,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary first  to  employ  aperients  and  tonics,  and  use  some  applications  to  deaden 
the  sensibility  of  the  tooth,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  bear  the  stopping,  and  to 
protect  it  meanwhile  from  contact  with  food  and  saliva.  For  these  purposes 
the  best  plan  is,  to  fill  the  cavity  with  a  bit  of  cotton  wool,  dipped  in  a  solu- 
tion of  mastic,  in  Eau  de  Cologne,  or  in  alcohol,  or  in  solution  of  gutta 
percha  in  chloroform :  vide  F.  183.  By  these  means  the  tooth  may  very  pro- 
bably be  brought  into  a  state  to  bear  stopping  with  gold.  The  patient 
should  avoid  exposure  to  cold,  errors  in  diet,  and  drinking  very  hot,  or  cold, 
or  sweet,  or  acid  fluids. 

There  is  a  prejudice  amongst  dentists  against  extracting  any  of  the  first 
set  of  teeth  in  children,  however  carious ;  6n  the  supposition  that  the  jaw 
might  become  contracted,  and  the  permanent  teeth  crowded  in  consequence. 
Mr.  Tomes  tells  the  author  that  this  fear  is  groundless.  These  teeth  cer- 
tainly should  not  be  extracted  needlessly  :  but  it  is  better  to  do  so  than  to 
allow  them  to  cause  much  pain,  or  gum-boils ;  or  to  cause  the  child  to  bolt 
his  food  from  the  pain  of  chewing  it. 

Every  case  in  which  teeth  decay  with  rapidity,  should  be  looked  upon  as 
requiring  medical  treatment ;  and  in  particular  the  administration  of  cod- 
liver  oil,  steel,  bone-dust,  &c.;  F.  201. 

V.  Toothache. — When  the  cavity  of  a  tooth  has  been  laid  bare  by  caries, 
the  delicate  nervous  pulp  contained  in  it  is  extremely  liable  to  pain  from 
contact  with  the  liquids  of  the  mouth ;  and  if  the  health  be  at  all  out  of 
order,  or  if  it  be  much  irritated,  it  is  liable  to  acute  inflammation,  with  most 
agonizing  toothache. 

Treatment. — We  believe  the  best  treatment  for  this  kind  of  toothache  to 
be  as  follows  :  let  the  patient  have  a  dose  of  calomel  and  colocynth  ;  confine 
him  to  spoon  diet ;  let  him  wash  out  the  mouth  with  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda  in  water ;  let  the  gum  around  the  tooth,  and  between  it  and  its  neigh- 
bors, if  tumid,  or  tender,  be  deeply  scarified  with  a  fine  lancet ;  then  let  the 
cavity  be  filled  loosely  with  a  little  bit  of  cotton  dipped  into  the  solution 
of  tannin  and  mastic,  F.  183 ;  and  if  the  toothache  is  curable  at  all,  this 
plan,  with  a  little  patience,  will  be  almost  sure  to  succeed.  If  the  pain  is 
very  violent,  half  a  grain  of  powdered  acetate  of  morphia  may  be  taken  up 
with  the  cotton  imbued  with  the  tannin ;  which  should  be  warmed  before  it 
is  put  into  the  cavity.  In  some  few  cases,  a  whiff  of  chloroform  will  lull  the 
pain.  As  soon  as  the  pain  is  relieved,  the  tooth,  if  of  use,  should  be  stopped 
with  gold  or  amalgam ;  if  of  no  use,  it  should  be  extracted. 

Other  remedies  occasionally  of  service  are,  warvi  poultices  to  the  cheek ; 
fsialagogueSf  especially  a  little  piece  of  pellitory  chewed ;  anodynes^  espe- 
cially warm  poppy  decoction  held  in  the  mouth  ;  or  a  full  opiate  at  bed-time, 
if  the  bowels  have  been  well  cleared :  stimulant^  escharotic  and  astringent 
substances  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  tooth,  such  as  a  drop  of  strong 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  solution  of  alum  or  of  tannin ;  respecting 
which  last  substance  the  author  is  most  grateful  to  acknowledge  the  benefit 
he  has  derived  from  it,  since  it  was  introduced  by  his  friend  Mr.  Tomes.  It 
may  be  added,  that  most  of  the  violent,  burning,  empirical  nostrums,  such 
as  creasote,  oil  of  thyme,  &c.,  although  they  may  be  of  service  when  intro- 
duced in  small  quantity  by  a  skilful  hand  into  the  carious  tooth,  at  the  right 
time,  yet  that  when  employed  indiscriminately,  as  they  are  by  the  vulgar, 
they  can  do  nothing  but  mischief. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  gum  in  the  interstice  between  a  decayed  tooth 
and  its  neighbor,  often  becomes  spongy,  and  swelled,  and  excessively  sensi- 
tive ;  giving  rise  to  a  very  wearing  kind  of  toothache ;  and  causing  excru- 
ciating pain  if  a  portion  of  the  food  happens  to  be  pressed  down  upon  it. 
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This  may  be  relieved  by  a  deep  incision  through  the  swollen  gnm,  and  the 
use  of  tannin  gargle,  of  pellitory  chewed,  and  of  such  aperients,  F.  34,  35, 
as  tend  to  unload  a  congested  mncous  membrane. 

YI.  Inflammation  of  the  central  pulp  sometimes  affects  a  tooth  that  is 
apparently  sound.  It  occasions  severe,  heavy  throbbing  pain  extending  to 
the  head,  and  considerable  tenderness  of  the  tooth  and  of  the  gum  around. 
It  may  lead  to  suppuration  of  the  pulp,  or  to  abscess  in  the  alveolus,  and 
death  to  the  tooth  in  consequence. 

Treatment. — Leeches,  low  diet,  and  purgatives. 

VII.  When  a  tooth  is  partially  decayed,  it  very  frequently  causes  in/lam'^ 
motion  of  the  periosteum  of  its  socket^  which  swells  and  so  causes  the 
tooth  to  feel  looser  and  longer  than  natural.  The  gum  around  the  neck  of 
the  tooth  is  generally  highly  vascular.  This  state  of  things  often  ends  in  a 
gum-boil  or  alveolar  abscess,  A  leech,  or  a  deep  incision  in  the  gum  be- 
tween the  diseased  tooth  and  its  neighbors,  and  fomentations  of  poppy  to 
the  interior  of  the  mouth,  are  the  remedies. 

YIII.  Neuralgic  toothache,  whether  it  occurs  in  teeth  that  are  entirely 
sound,  or  partially  carious,  is  to  be  distinguished  by  its  occurring  in  parox- 
ysms which  come  and  go  suddenly,  in  more  or  less  regular  intervals.  It  is 
very  common  in  the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy. 

Treatment. — Quinine  in  large  doses,  together  with  aperients  and  altera- 
tives, are  the  most  successful  remedies. 

IX.  Toothacfie  sometimes  has  the  characters  of  chronic  rheumatism; 
flying  about  the  Jaw,  affecting  no  tooth  in  particular,  and  not  relieved  by  ex- 
traction, so  much  as  by  blue  pill  and  aperients,  with  small  doses  of  col- 
chicum. 

The  muriate  of  ammonia,  in  half-drachm  doses,  every  four  hours,  dissolved 
in  water,  and  the  iodide  of  potassium,  deserve  a  trial  in  these  and  other  ob- 
stinate cases  of  toothache.* 

X.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  fang  of  a  tooth  is  thickened  by  a  de- 
posit of  bone ;  in  which  case  the  tooth  becomes  affected  with  severe  pain 

that  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  that  of 
neuralgia.  It  sometimes  occurs  on  teeth  that 
are  perfectly  sound,  but  more  generally  on  ca- 
rious teeth,  or  stumps.  The  excessive  pain  of 
this  affection  is  in  general  only  to  be  relieved 
by  extraction. 

XL  Necrosis  of  Teeth. — A  tooth  is  said 
to  be  necrosed  when  it  has  become  black  and 
unsightly,  and  loose  in  its  socket.  This  affec- 
tion may  be  caused  by  blows  which  have  torn 
across  the  nutrient  vessels,  or  by  inflammation 
of  the  pulp  (perhaps  from  the  abuse  of  mer- 
cury). Extraction  must  be  performed,  if  the 
tooth  cause  inflammation  or  other  inconve- 
nience. 

XII.  Extraction  of  Teeth. — Nothing 
which  relieves  human  suffering  ought  to  be 
slighted  or  despised.  No  wise  surgeon  there- 
fore will  fail  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  way  of  pulling  out  teeth  with  dexterity. 
[Furcopiin  extracting  tooth]         It  is  au  Operation  which  is  easily  performed  by 

any  one  who  has  the  proper  instruments,  and 
uses  them  with  ordinary  care  ;  and  it  is  one  which  if  unskilfully  or  carelessly 


Fig.  238. 


1  Vide  Dr.  Watson's  Lectureg,  L«ct.  39. 
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X»erformed  may  lead  to  very  serious  Fig.  233. 

results,  to  say  nothing  or  the  saf- 

fering  whtcli  it  iuflict^.     We  beg 

the  reader,  therefore,  to  atady  weU 

the  constmction  of  the  inBtruments 

employed,  and  to   practise   with 

them  on  the  dead  body,  before  he 

tries  his  band  on  the  lining.    They 

are  the  forceps,  the  elevator,  and  the  key. 

1.   The  forceps  is  the  instrument  that  i 
dentists.     It  should  be  made  with  sharp  edges,  i 
between  the  tooth  and  the  gum,  and  should  seiz* 
to  the  alveolus.     For  this  purpose,  also,  the  jfti 
l>e  made  to  incline  towards  each  other  in  such  a      , . 

and  embrace  the  neck  of  the  tooth  accurately  when  the  handles  are  pressed 
together ;  and  they  should  be  ground  in  such  a,  manner  that  they  may  be 
adapted  accurately  to  the  shape  of  each  tooth.  For  this  purpose  the  sur- 
geon will  require  seven  wets  of  iiistruraents.  One  instrument  is  required  for 
the  left  upper  molar  (Fig.  240),  and  one  for  the  right  (Fig.  241),  because 


»w  generally  employed  by 
3  that  it  may  be  pushed  up 
c  the  tooth  by  its  nock,  close 
.ws  of  the  instrument  should 
1  way,  that  they  may  slip  op 


Fig.  aw. 


Fig.  241. 


Fig.  S4i 


of  tlie  peculiar  conformation  of  those  teeth. 
molars  of  either  side  (Fig.  242)  ;  one  will  ser 


One  will  serve  for  the  lower 
e  for  any  singte-fanged  tooth 


^ 


rthe  upper  jaw  (Fig.  243).  and  one  for  any  single-fanged  tooth  or 
lower  jaw  (Fig.  244).     Stumps  in  the  upper  jaw  may  be  extracted  with. 
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the  iastroment  Fig.  H5,  and  those  in  the  lower  jaw  with  Fig.  346. 
instrnments  here  depicted  were  devised  b;  Mr.  Tomes  some  years  t 
and  are  mode  b;  Evrard,  who  liTea  opposite  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 


impaortHlh.] 

Id  extracting;  teeth  hj  the  forceps,  there  are  two  things  to  be  done;  first, 
to  loosen  the  tooth,  and  then  to  pall  it  straight  oat.  In  extracting  the 
incisors  and  canines  of  the  upper  jaw,  they  may  first  be  loosened  by  giving 
them  a  gentle  twist,  combined  with  a  slight  rocking  motion,  and  then  may 
be  palled  perpendicularly  downwards  with  a  slight  inclination  backwards. 
The  incisors  and  canines  of  the  lower  jaw  are  to  be  loosened  by  giving  them 
a  firm  but  gentle  motion  backwards  and  forwards,  and  then  may  be  pulled 
Rtraight  np.  The  bicuspides  and  molars  are  to  he  loosened  by  moving  them 
from  side  to  side,  so  a&  to  make  the  alveolar  process  yield  a  little,  and  then 
they  may  be  pulled  perpendicalarly,  upwards  or  downwards;  as  the  case 
limy  be.  The  operator  should  grasp  the  forceps  firmly,  in  sach  a  manner 
that  it  may  move  altogether  with  his  hand ;  but  jet  not  so  forcibly  as  to  mn 
the  risk  of  crushing  the  tooth. 

2.  Itie  eluvalor  is  highly  useful  for  stumps,  and  for  old  straggling  teeth. 
The  point  is  to  be  thrust  firmly  down  between  the  tooth  and  its  socket,  and 
llien  by  bringing  the  instrument  into  a  horizontal  position,  and  making  a 
fulcrum  of  the  edge  of  the  alveolar  process,  or  of  the  operator's  Qngers,  the 
tooth  may  be  lifted  out. 

3.  ITie  hvy  is  an  instrument  that  is  often  employed  for  the  extraction 
of  the  bicuspides  and  molars ;  but  it  is  more  painfnl  than  the  forceps,  and 

every  one  must  know  iuKtances  of  laceration  of  the  gum,  and 
splintering  of  the  alveoli,  followed,  perhaps,  by  tedious  ex- 
foliation, that  have  been  produced  by  the  clumsy  use  of  this 
instrument ;  not  to  mention  the  risk  of  the  claw  slipping  from 
the  decayed  tooth  and  dragging  out  a  sound  one  instead. 
If,  however,  it  is  preferred,  care  should  be  taken  to  select  an 
instrument  of  pro|>er  size,  and  to  place  the  fulcrum  in  a 
proper  position.  If  the  key  is  too  small,  and  the  fnlcmm 
too  high,  very  probably  the  crown  pf  the  tooth  will  be  snapped 
off.  If  the  key  is  too  large,  and  the  fnlcmm  too  low,  either 
the  claw  of  the  instrument  may  be  snapped  across,  or  the 
alveolar  process  be  extensively  splintered.  The  a<)joiDing 
"'■'"■'"''"'""'""     Rgure  is  intended  to  show  tlie  right  position,  which  will 

\llih  '"  "'""""'  draw  the  tooth  more  or  less  perpendicularly  from  its  socket. 
The  fnlcmm  ought  to  be  placixl  on  the  inner  side,  for  the 

bicuspides  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  molars  of  the  upper ;  and  on  the  outer 


Pig.  247. 
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side  for  the  molars  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  denies  ftapientiee  of  the  upper  jaw 
should  never,  according  to  Bell,  be  extracted  with  the  key,  because  of  the 
delicate  texture  of  the  bone  on  which  the  fulcrum  must  rest 

Before  extracting  teeth  with  the  key,  it  is  usual  to  cut  away  the  gum 
from  their  necks  by  means  of  a  gum  lancet ;  a  practice  which  some  authorities 
consider  unnecessary.  It  certainly  is  unnecessary  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
especially  for  the  extraction  of  the  temporary  teeth,  and  of  the  teeth  of  old 
persons  which  have  separated  from  the  gum,  and  become  loose  in  their 
sockets;  yet  it  may  be  performed  either  if  the  gum  has  been  subject  to 
repeated  inflammation,  which  renders  it  adherent  to  the  tooth,  and  liable  to 
be  lacerated  on  its  removal ;  or  secondly,  in  order  to  afford  room  for  the 
claw,  if  the  tooth  has  decayed  down  to  the  gum.  Some  persons,  instead  of 
using  a  lancet,  separate  the  gum  by  means  of  a  small  tenaculum. 

XIII.  Hemorrhage  after  Extraction  of  Teeth. — This  operation  maybe 
followed  by  very  severe  and  dangerous  hemorrhage,  which  sometimes  appears 
to  come  from  the  dental  artery  at  the  bottom  of  the  socket ;  sometimes  from 
the  gums,  when  they  have  been  long  diseased.  The  cavity  must  first  be 
cleared  of  all  coagulum ;  then  a  piece  of  matico  leaf,  or  a  little  strip  of  lint 
loaded  with  powdered  matico ;  or  a  bit  of  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  put  into 
the  socket ;  but  if  n^either  of  these  remedies  succeeds,  the  alveolus  must  be 
plugged  in  the  following  way :  It  is  first  to  be  cleansed  from  coagulum ; 
then  one  end  of  a  long  thin*  strip  of  lint  is  to  be  firmly  pressed  into  it,  so  as 
to  come  into  contact  with  its  very  bottom,  and  the  remainder  in  successive 
portions  is  to  be  forced  in  till  the  socket  is  filled  up  to  the  level  of  the  gum. 
A  compress  should  then  be  placed  on  the  part,  thick  enough  to  be  pressed 
upon  by  the  antagonist  teeth,  and  the  mouth  should  be  kept  firmly  closed  by 
a  bandage  passing  from  under  the  chin  to  the  vertex. 

XIV.  Tartar,  or  salivary  calculus^  is  an  earthy  matter  deposited  on  the 
teeth  from  the  saliva.  It  is  found  most  abundantly  on  the  superior  molars 
and  inferior  incisors,  obviously  because  those  teeth  are  nearest  the  orifices 
of  the  salivary  ducts.  If  suffered  to  accumulat-e,  it  causes  inflammation  and 
absorption  of  the  gums,  and  gradual  loosening  of  the  teeth. 

Treatment. — The  deposit  of  this  substance  is  to  be  prevented  by  taking 
care  not  to  disorder  the  stomach,  and  by  the  strictest  cleanliness.  The 
teeth  should  be  cleaned  at  least  twice  a  day,  with  a  soft  tooth-powder  (pre- 
cipitated chalk  is  the  best)  and  a  little  soap.  The  hairs  of  the  tooth-brush 
should  be  soft,  and  not  too  closely  set ;  so  that  they  may  penetrate  the  bet- 
ter into  the  interstices  of  the  teeth.  When  any  quantity  of  the  tartar  has 
accumulated,  it  should  be  removed  by  the  scaling  instruments.  The  edge 
or  point  of  the  instrument  is  to  be  introduced  between  the  concretion  and 
the  gum,  so  as  to  detach  the  former  in  flakes  ;  in  the  meanwhile  a  finger  or 
thumb,  guarded  with  a  towel,  should  be  pressed  firmly  on  the  cutting  edges 
of  the  teeth,  so  that  they  may  not  be  loosened  by  the  force  necessarily  em- 
ployed. Sometimes  a  small  portion  of  this  substance  is  found  sticking  in 
the  orifice  of  one  of  the  salivary  ducts,  and  creating  great  discomfort  by  its 
irritation.     It  may  easily  be  removed. 

XV.  Inflammatory  Softening  and  Absorption,  vulgarly  called  scurvy 
of  the  gums,  generally  affects  middle-aged  or  elderly  people,  and  may  be  a 
consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  tartar,  but  more  frequently  depends  on 
a  congested  state  of  the  liver  and  bowels.  The  gums  are  swollen,  spongy, 
exceedingly  tender,  and  subject  to  constant  aching  pain,  and  they  bleed  on 
the  slightest  touch.  If  the  disease  proceeds,  they  separate  from  the  teeth  ; 
the  alveoli  gradually  become  absorbed,  and  the  teeth  loosen,  and  at  last  fall 
out.  These  consequences  are  sometimes  speedy,  and  are  attended  with  sup- 
puration in  the  alveoli ;  but  more  frequently  they  are  slow,  the  teeth  drop- 
ping out  one  by  one  in  the  course  of  years. 
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Treatmeni. — The  gums  should  be  aaloaded  by  deep  and  free  scarificatiooB 
and  repeated  leeehinga ;  the  bowels  alionld  be  well  cleared  by  a  course  of 
pargatives ;  and  gargles  shonld  be  employed  to  correct  the  secretions  of  the 
mouth,  and  excite  the  Tessela  to  contract.  Whilst  there  is  much  pain  and 
soreness,  the  soothing  gargle,  F.  113.  Subseqnently,  recourse  may  be  had 
to  F.  109,  111,  &c. 

XY  I.  OrM-BoiL  (alveolar  obsccM,  par&lis)  is  a  small  abscess  commenc* 
iug  ID  the  socket  of  a  tooth,  and  bursting  through  the  gam,  or  sometimes 
through  the  cheek.  It  is  nsuully  caused  by  the  irritation  of  a  dead  or 
carious  tooth.     lu  neglected  cases,  extensire  exfoliation  of  the  bone  may 

Treatment. — Fomentations ;  removal  of  the  tooth,  if  moch  decayed ;  and 
an  incision  as  soon  as  matter  can  be  detected.  If  the  tooth  is  extracted 
soon,  the  sac  of  the  abscess  very  often  comes  away  with  it. 

XYII.  Epulis  signifies  a  fibro-plastic  or  fibrons  tumor  of  the  gum.     It 

generally  commences  between  two  teeth,  which  it  gradually  separates,  then 

loosens,  and  finally  displaces, 

Vlg.  248.  and  may  spread  so  as  to  in- 

Tolve  several  of  them.     Or  it 

may  begin  on  the  free  sarface 

of  the  gum,  internal  or  ex- 

^^^^^^  temal,  and  may  form  a  tamor 

^^PHm^^  flat,  prominent  polypoos,  or 

Q  ^^fl^^^^  pendnlons.     This  tnmor  is  in- 

Jk^^^^^^^BK  dolent,  painless,  and  of  slow 

^■^|^H^H^\  J         growth ;  but       ought  always 

^^^^^^PI^B  /  to  be  extirpated  withont  delay, 

^^^^^P^K^B   ^  £S3>       becanse  it  is  liable  to  increase, 

^^K^^AJK  ^  £^^       ^"*'  might  become  the  seat  of 

^h  ^*QICa^y_^J(|R^         offensive  ulceration,  to  say  no- 

.  ,  ^^m^^l0^jmr^~^'  tiling  of  the  deformity  and  in- 

''-  -^^^  convenience  which  it  occasions. 

If  possible,  it  must  be  cleanly 

shaven  from  the  periosteum ; 

but  if  necessary,  the  tooth  on 

either  side  must  be  extracted, 

and  the  tumor  entirely  cot  out 

'^''rbi7""^"°r°  wrl'^d'^D^.fcr^'JI.h^hli     ■*  Poi'^'O"  of  "•«  alveolar  pro- 

uor'tiat'Dtx  ..Mhe'inogm  wV^M  "  ihe^jlw^  nBd.'o  p'ro^     "^'^  "'"^*'  ''^  removed  likewise. 

dBMi  gnu  ('Roci.iiaii.  if  necessary,  in  order  to  render 

the  extirpation  complete. 

A  similnr  tumor  is  sometimes  formed  when  a  dead  portion  of  the  root  of 

a  tooth  remains  in  its  socket,  and  the  gum  has  healed  over  it.     The  tnmor 

should  lie  entirely  removed  with  the  knife,  and  the  extraneoas  body  should 

be  sought  for,  and  be  extracted,  if  possible. 

Canreroim  Tumors  of  the  gums  are  exceedingly  rare ;  they  will,  however, 
be  recognized  by  their  rapid  growth,  and  tendency  to  hemorrhage. 
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^  CHAPTER    XV. 

SURGICAL  DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OV  THE  NECK. 
SECTION   I. — SURGICAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  FAUCES,   TONSILS,  AND   UVULA. 

I.  AcuTB  Tonsillitis,  Quinsy,  or  Inflambhation  of  the  Tonsil,  is 
known  by  rapid  swelling  of  the  part,  considerable  throbbing  pain ;  degluti- 
tion difficult,  perhaps  impossible  ;  headache,  foul  tongue,  and  fever.  It  must 
be  treated  by  leeches,  poultices,  a  dose  of  calomel  followed  by  purgatives, 
inhalation  of  the  steam  of  boiling  water,  gargles  calculated  to  promote  the 
secretion  of  saliva  (F.  107),  and  the  ordinary  antiphlogistic  routine.  If 
the  gland  continues  to  swell,  or  if  it  occasion  any  embarrassment  to  the 
breathing,  an  incision  should  be  made  into  it  to  unload  the  vessels,  and  give 
exit  to  matter.  The  tongue  should  be  kept  down  with  one  forefinger,  whilst 
a  straight  bistoury,  wrapped  round  with  lint  except  an  inch  and  a  half  of 
its  point,  is  plunged  directly  into  the  tumor,  and  m^tde  to  cut  its  way  out 
towards  the  median  line.  Abscesses  behind  the  pharynx  require  similar 
treatment. 

II.  Chronic  Enlargement  of  the  Tonsil  is  a  frequent  sequel  of  in- 
flammation, especially  of  reiterated  catarrh  in  scrofulous  children.  It  causes 
sundry  inconveniences.  The  parts  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  acute 
inflammation  ;  deglutition  is  impeded  ;  the  voice  is  rendered  hoarse  ;  respi- 
ration is  noisy  and  laborious,  especially  during  sleep ;  the  diseased  state  of 
mucous  membrane  is  extremely  liable  to  be  continued  into  the  ear,  as  we 
explained  when  treating  of  throat  deafness,  and  to  lead  to  disorganization 
of  the  delicate  structures  in  the  tympanal  cavity ;  and  suffocation  has  even 
been  caused  by  viscid  mucus  entangled  between  the  swollen  glands. 

Treatment, — In  the  first  place  the  system  must  be  strengthened,  and  the 
secretions  be  kept  up  by  proper  tonics  and  alteratives.  Steel,  especially  the 
iodide,  bark,  cod -liver  oil,  or  F.  87,  65,  41,  37,  &c.,  may  be  administered 
with  benefit.  At  the  same  time  contraction  must  be  promoted  by  astringent 
gargles,  F.  109,  by  swabbing  the  throat  once  a  day  with  a  lotion  of  arg. 
nit.  9j,  aq.  dest.  Sj,  or  liq.  iodinii,  and  by  applying  stimulating  orioduret- 
ted  liniments  to  the  skin. 

The  method  of  swabbing  is  simple.  A  piece  of  sponge  the  size  of  a  wal- 
nut must  be  put  over  the  end  of  a  stick,  cane,  or  whalebone,  in  such  a  way 
that  it  completely  covers, the  end  of  the  stick;  and  it  must  be  firmly  sewn  or 
fastened  on.  The  patient  sitting,  opens  his  mouth,  and  the  surgeon  having 
made  the  sponge  to  imbibe  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  presses  down  the 
tongue  with  the  left  forefinger,  introduces  the  sponge  into  the  pharynx,  and 
fairly  swabs  out  every  part  of  it. 

Inhalaiion  of  vapor  is  another  remedy  of  the  greatest  possible  efficacy 
when  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces,  mouth,  and  tonsils  is  flabby  and 
swollen ;  as  well  as  in  the  catarrhal  rhinorrhoea,  in  throat  deafness,  and  in 
coughs  attended  with  copious  expectoration.  In  order  to  inhale  effectually 
it  is  necessary  to  have  some  apparatus ;  and  the  essence  of  all  such  appa- 
ratus is,  that  they  have  one  passage  for  introducing  the  external  air  below 
the  surface  of  the  liquid  whose  vapor  is  employed ;  another  through  which 
the  patient  can  draw  the  air  mixed  with  vapor  into  his  mouth.  The  cheap- 
est and  most  efficient  inhaler  the  author  is  acquainted  with  is  a  simple  double 
tube  with  mouthpiece,  sold  by  G.  Mawe,  of  Aldersgate  Street.  But,  for  the 
28 
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sake  of  the  poor,  he  recomtneDds  one  to  be  made  thus : — Take  any  largs 
stone  or  glass  bottle  vrith  a  wide  month,  and  a  sort  cork ;  take  two  pieces 


of  Oerman  glass  tubing ;  bend  the  shorter  one  at  an  angle  to 
serve  as  monthpiece ;  pnt  the  ends  into  a  gas  flame,  to  melt 
off  any  sharp  edges ;  bore  the  cork,  b;  means  of  a  rat-tail 
file,  with  two  holes  for  the  tubes  to  pass  through ;  pat  the  ne> 
cessarj  liquid  into  the  bottle ;  insert  the  cork  with  the  tnbes, 
and  the  machine  is  ready  for  nse.  The  most  efficient  vapors 
are  evolved  from  boiling  water,  to  which  twenty  drops  of  crea- 
sole,  or  the  same  of  tincture  of  iodine,  hare  been  added.  Mr. 
Harvey  tells  the  author  that  be  sometimes  adds  tincture  of 
guHJacum. 

If  these  measures  fail,  and  such  an  operation  is  deemed  ne- 
cessary, |>art  of  the  gland  should  be  removed  with  the  knife — 
a  rnQch  mure  expeditions  and  cleanly  method  than  the  liga- 
ture.    The  surgeon  seizes  the  tumor  with  a  hook  or  forceps 
(depressing  the  tongue  with  its  handle),  then  introduces  a 
blunt-poinU-d  curved  bistoury,  and  shaves  a  thin  slice  off,  cut- 
ting npwarils,  parallel  to  the  isthmus  fauciam.     The  nearest 
half  of  the  blade  of  the  bistoury  should  lie  wrapped  in  lint,  to 
prevent  the  lips  from  being  cut ;  and  in  operating  on  the  right 
side,  the  surgeon  will  find  it  most  convenient  to  cross  his 
hands,  the  left,  holding  the  forceps,  being  undermost.     Very 
little  should  be  removed ;  not  only  to  avoid  hemorrhage,  but    „^„^       ^ 
likewise  liecause  of  the  possible  truth  of  Mr.  Harvey's  theory    Hnriiu.]' 
that  removal  uf  the  tonsils  interfere  with  the  development  of 
the  genital  organs.     There  arc  eertaiu  guiUotinp.  instruments  which  can  also 
be  very  adroitly  used  for  this  purpose.     Specimens  of  excised  tonsils  which 
the  author  has  examined  have  been  infiltrated  with  ceils,  most  of  them  exactlv 
resembling  pus. 

III.  KSLAKUEMEST  OP  THE  UvuLA  prodnccs  tickling  cough  and  cspec- 
toratiuu  hy  irritating  the  larynx.  If  it  docs  not  yield  to  the  treatment  di- 
rected for  enlarged  tonsil,  it  should  be  stretched  and  steadied  with  a  forceps, 
and  be  cut  through  in  the  middle  with  a  pair  of  long  sei.ssors. 

Our  design  lieing  to  describe  such  affections  only  of  these  paris  as  require 
surgical  remedies,  we  must  pass  over  the  various  other  sorts  of  sore  throat, 
which  are  as.signed  to  the  physician;  merely  remarking  that  the  affection 
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which  we  have  described  as  quinsy,  is  phlegmonous  and  deep,  yet  that  the 
superficial  and  catarrhal  inflammations  require  nearly  similar  treatment. 

SECTION   II. — SUBQICAL  AFFECTIONS  OF   THE   PHARYNX  AND   OSSOPHAQUS. 

I.  Spasm  of  the  (Esophagus  (spasmodic  stricture)  is  known  by  its  ge- 
nerally occurring  in  sudden  fits — the  patient  at  a  meal  finding  himself  alto- 
gether incapable  of  swallowing,  and  the  attempt  to  do  so  producing 
spasmodic  pain  and  a  sense  of  choking.  The  diagnosis  between  this  and 
the  organic  or  permanent  stricture  is  founded  on  the  suddenness  of  its  ac- 
cession ;  it  being  much  better  at  some  times  than  at  others ;  and  the  fact 
that  the  bougie,  if  passed,  either  meets  with  no  obstruction,  or  with  one  that 
very  easily  yields. 

Treatment, — This  affection  always  depends  on  a  weakened  or  hysterical 
state  of  the  system,  or  on  the  presence  of  some  other  disorder,  as  has  been 
mentioned  whilst  treating  of  neuralgia.  Brodie  relates  a  case  that  ceased 
on  the  removal  of  bleeding  piles  ;  and  Mayo  another  that  was  cured  by  re- 
lieving chronic  disease  of  the  liver.  Tonics,  antispasmodics,  and  alteratives, 
especially  iron  with  aloes  and  galbanum  at  bedtime ;  exercise  in  the  open 
air;  the  shower-bath,  and  other  forms  of  warm  and  cold  bathing;  great 
attention  to  the  diet ;  care  not  to  swallow  anything  imperfectly  masticated 
or  too  hot ;  and  the  occasional  passage  of  a  bougie,  are  the  remedies. 

II.  Palst  of  the  (Esophagus  occasions  inability  of  swallowing,  but 
without  pain  or  other  symptoms  of  spasm ;  and  a  bougie,  when  passed, 
meets  with  no  obstruction.  It  generally  depends  on  organic  disease  of  the 
brain  or  spinal  cord,  which  must  be  examined  into  and  cured  if  possible. 
The  patient  should  be  fed  by  the  stomach-pump,  by  nutrient  enemata,  and 
by  pushing  soft  food  occasionally  down  the  cBsophagus  with  a  probang.  The 
palsy  has  sometimes  been  temporarily  relieved  by  electrifying  the  patient  on 
an  insulating  stool.  Nutrient  enemata  should  be  composed  of  very  strong 
beef  or  mutton  broth,  without  salt  or  spice.  The  quantity  injected  at  one 
time  should  not  exceed  four  ounces  ;  and  if  the  rectum  does  not  retain  it  a 
few  drops  of  laudanum  should  be  added. 

III.  Dilatation  and  Sacculation. — The  oesophagus  has  been  found 
after  death  exceedingly  dilated.  The  symptoms  during  life  were  great  dys- 
phagia— food,  when  swallowed,  never  seemed  to  reach  the  stomach,  and  was 
vomtted  in  a  few  minutes.  If  this  condition  should  be  ascertained  during 
life,  the  patient  should  be  fed  as  in  palsy.  Sometimes  a  blind  pouch  is  con- 
nected with  the  oesophagus,  and  occasions  great  distress  in  swallowing,  by 
intercepting  the  food.  It  may  be  formed  either  by  a  protrusion  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  through  the  muscular  fibres,  or  by  the  sac  of  an  abscess 
which  has  burst  into  the  tube.  The  only  remedy  is  to  feed  the  patient  con- 
stantly with  the  stomach-pump,  so  that  the  pouch  may  be  allowed  to  close. 

IV.  Permanent  Stricture  of  the  oesophagus  signifies  a  narrowing  pro- 
duced by  a  thickening  of  its  coats,  which  form  a  firm  ring,  encroaching  on 
the  canal.  It  is  generally  found  just  below  the  termination  of  the  pharynx; 
that  is,  opposite  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  is  most  frequent  in  females.  The 
symptoms  are,  difficulty  of  swallowing,  noticed  probably  for  years,  gradu- 
ally increasing ;  never  absent ;  and  occasionally  aggravated  by  fits  of  spasm. 
The  act  of  swallowing  frequently  produces  pain  in  the  chest,  which  shoots 
between  the  shoulders,  and  up  to  the  head.  When  a  bougie  is  passed,  it 
meets  with  an  obstruction.  The  causes  of  this  affection  are  generally  un- 
known ;  sometimes,  however,  it  appears  to  be  a  sequel  of  repeated  quinsy, 
or  to  be  caused  by  swallowing  boiling  or  corrosive  liquids ;  in  one  case  it 
appeared  to  be  induced  by  violent  retching  in  sea-sickness.  The  prognosis 
is  always  serious,  especially  if  the  complaint  is  of  long  duration.     If  unre- 
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lieved,  its  consequences  will  be  ulceration  of  the  cesopti^DB,  either  above  or 
below  the  stricture,  with  salivBtion,  vomiting  of  puraleat  matter,  and  impos- 
Bibility  of  deglatition,  which  in  no  long  time 
Fig.  2S2.  will  be  followed  bj  death.     The  fatal  termina- 

tion may  be  owing  either  to  sheer  starTation,  or 
to  the  irritation  of  the  local  disease,  or  the  ex- 
tension of  alceration  to  the  Inngs. 

Treatmenl. — A  mild  course  of  mercniyr  bo 
asjast  to  affect  tbe  gums ; — occasional  leeching, 
to  relieve  exacerbations  of  pain  or  spasm; — 
hyoscyamus  or  coniam,  if  there  be  much  irrita- 
bility ; — a  EeCon  between  the  scapulm ;  and  the 
occasional  passage  of  a  bongie,  or  of  a  ball 
probang — an  ivory  ball  attached  to  a  piece  of 
whalebone  or  flesible  wire — or  of  a  piece  of 
sponge  moistened  with  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  attached  to  a  stont  copper  wire, 
as  recommended  by  Sir  C.  Bell,  are  the  reme- 
dies. The  method  of  introducing  the  bongie  is 
as  follows : — The  patient  sits  upright,  with  the 
head  thrown  as  far  back  as  possible,  and  the 
mouth  wide  open.  The  bougie,  which  should 
be  previously  warmed  in  the  hand  and  oiled, 
and  gently  curved,  is  passed  down  into  the 
pharynx  in  such  a  manner  that  its  point  may 
slide  along  the  vcrtebrte.  In  order  that  it  mar 
not  excite  cough  by  interfering  with  the  epi- 
glottis, the  patient  should  be  directed  to  pro- 
trude the  tongue  from  the  month  as  far  as  pos- 
sible ;  or  to  perform  the  act  of  deglutition  just  when  the  bougie  is  entering 
the  pharynx.  If  it  meets  with  an  obstruction  in  its  descent,  the  surgeon 
should  slightly  withdraw  it,  then  again  press  it  gcnlly  against  the  obstruc- 
tion, increasing  the  pressure  for  a  few  minutes  if  it  gives  no  pain.  If  it  fail 
to  pass,  a  smaller  one  should  be  tried. 

V.  Ulceration. — "  Simple  but  fatal  ulceration,"  as  Mayo  correctly  called 
it;  that  is  to  say,  phagedcenic  or  corroding  ulceration,  without  the  pre- 
cxistence  of  epithelioma  or  of  cancer  (compare  pp.  95,  119,  I'i'i),  ia  liable 
to  afTcct  the  pharynx  at  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  or  the  wsophagna 
lower  down.  If  the  finger  or  a  bougie  is  passed,  its  point  retunis  marked 
with  bloody  pus.  Tbe  consequences  are  alwa3's  tbe  same  ; — exhaustion  from 
the  irritation  of  the  disease,  and  from  the  inability  to  swallow  ;  or  possibly 
a  more  speedy  death  from  perforation  of  the  aorta,  or  of  the  pleura. 

VI.  Epithelioma  and  Cancer  also  sometimes  affect  this  part.  Tbe  symp- 
tomsare  alike:  burning  pain  between  the  scapulie,  and  difficulty  of  swallowing. 

Treatment. — A  dejtosit  of  hard  cancer  into  the  walls  of  tbe  a-sophagus 
will  at  lirst  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  stricture,  and  mnst  be  treated 
like  it;  but  when  burning  pain  indicates  ulcernlion,  then  nutrient  enemata, 
belladonna  plasters  to  the  buck,  opium,  ice-cream,  Ac,  should  be  used  to 
relieve  the  pain ;  and  a  very  careful  diet,  including  eggs,  meat  beat  to  a  pulp, 
and  other  nulriraent  of  small  bulk. 

VII.  Tumors  pressing  on  the  (esophagus,  whether  abscesses,  polypi,  aneu- 
risms, bronchocele,  or  enlargement  of  the  bronchial  lymphatic  glands,  will 
produce  all  the  symptoms  of  organic  stricture.  Aneurisms  and  abscesses 
have  been  burst  by  the  passage  of  iKiugies — with,  of  course,  instant  death  in 
tbe  former  case,  and  ri'lief  in  the  latter.  Before  performing  this  operation, 
therefore,  the  chest  ought  to  be  well  scrutinized  by  aascultation,  to  detect 
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any  nnnataral  pulsation  or  bruU ;  and  any  signs  of  embarrassed  circulation 
or  respiration  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Polypus, — Cases  are  recorded  of  polypous  tumors  projecting  into  the 
pharynx  or  oesophagus.  If  discovered,  an  ingenious  surgeon  might  remove 
them  somehow.* 

VIII.  Foreign  Bodies,  when  fixed  in  the  pharynx,  or  about  the  aperture 
of  the  larynx,  or  in  the  cesophagus,  produce  a  sense  of  choking,  and  fits  of 
suffocative  cough.  This  accident,  if  unrelieved,  may  prove  fatal  in  two 
manners.  The  patient  may  either  be  suffocated  at  once,  by  spasm  of  the 
glottis,  or,  if  the  foreign  substance  remains  impacted,  it  may  produce  a 
fatal  ulceration  of  the  parts,  attended  with  exhausting  cough  and  dyspncea, 
and  profuse  fetid  expectoration. 

[The  student  should  be  warned  that  patients  sometimes  are  deceived  by 
their  sensations,  and  that  no  foreign  body  has  remained  in  the  cesophagus, 
although  they  declare  that  they  feel  its  presence.  We  know  a  case  of  the 
kind  where  so  distinguished  a  surgeon  as  Nelaton,  feeling  deep  in  the  pharynx 
a  small  resisting  body,  made  numerous  ineffectual  efforts  to  remove  what  he 
afterwards  discovered  to  be  the  great  horn  of  the  hyoid  bone.] 

Treatment. — The  patient  should  be  seated  in  a  chair,  with  the  head 
thrown  back,  and  the  mouth  wide  open.  The  surgeon  should  then  intro- 
duce his  finger — regardless  of  attempts  to  vomit — and  should  pass  it  swiftly 
into  the  pharynx,  and  search  the  whole  of  it  thoroughly.  When  the  sub- 
stance is  felt,  it  may  perhaps  be  entangled  in  the  point  of  the  nail,  or  curved 
forceps  may  be  guided  to  it  by  the  finger.  Pins  and  fish-bones  are  often 
entangled  about  the  velum,  or  in  the  folds  of  mucous  membrane  between  the 
epiglottis  and  tongue. 

If  the  body  has  passed  into  the  oesophagus,  and  it  is  small  and  sharp  (a 
fish  bone,  for  instance),  it  may  be  got  rid  of  by  making  the  patient  swallow 
a  good  mouthful  of  bread.  If  large  and  soft  (as  a  lump  of  meat),  it  may  be 
pushed  down  into  the  ston^ach  with  the  probang.  But  large  hard  bodies, 
especially  if  rough  and  angular  (such  as  pieces  of  bone  or  glass,  &c.), 
should  be  brought  up  if  possible.  A  pair  of  long  curved  forceps,  or  a  piece 
of  whalebone  armed  with  a  flat  blunt  hook,  or  with  a  skein  of  thread,  so  as 
to  form  an  infinite  number  of  nooses,  are  convenient  instruments.  If  the 
stomach  is  full,  a  dose  of  tartar  emetic  dissolved  in  a  very  small  quantity 
of  water  may  be  administered,  in  the  hope  that  when  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  are  vomited,  they  may  bring  up  the  offending  substance  with  them. 
One  case  is  on  record  in  which  a  chicken-boiie  lodging  in  the  oesophagus  was 
dissolved  by  making  the  patient,  swallow  large  quantities  of  dilute  acid. 
If  all  means  fail,  however,  and  the  substance  can  neither  be  brought  up  nor 
down,  and  if  it  be  lodged  in  the  cervical  portion  of  the  tube,  it  must  be 
extracted  by  the  operation  of  cesophagotomy  in  the  following  manner. 

IX.  (EsopHAGOTOMY. — The  operation  should  be  performed  on  the  side 
towards  which  the  foreign  subject  projects.  Its  situation  having  been  ascer- 
tained, an  incision  of  sufficient  length  must  be  made  through  t^e  skin  and 
platysma  between  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  and  trachea.  The  cervical  fascia 
must  next  be  divided  on  a  director.  The  surgeon  must  then  divide  the 
cellular  membrane  with  a  blunt  knife,  or  lacerate  it  with  his  fingers,  avoiding 
the  carotid  and  thyroid  arteries  and  the  recurrent  nerve.  A  common  silver 
catheter  may  then  be  passed  down  the  throat,  and  be  made  to  project  in  the 

*  Vide  Sir  K.  Home  on  Striotures,  vols.  i.  and  ii.;  Monro  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of 
the  Gullet,  &c.;  Brodie  on  Local  Nervoas  Affections  (gpasmodic  stricture);  Mayo's  Patho- 
logy; Stokes  in  Cyclop.  Prac.  Med.  vol.  ii.:  and  Sir  C.  Bell's  Institutes  of  Surcerv, 
vol.  i.;  Arrowsmith^s  case  of  Polypus  in  (Esophagus,  Med.  Gaz.,  N.  S.  p.  165.  Tiiere 
is  a  case  of  congenital  imperforate  cesophagu^s  iu  the  Musee  Dupuytreu,  at  Paris  ;  it  was 
continuous  with  the  trachea. 
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wound,  so  that  the  oesophagus  may  be  opened  by  cutting  on  it.  This  small 
wound  in  the  oesophagus  should  be  dilated  with  forceps,  in  order  to  avoid 
hemorrhage,  and  the  foreign  body  should  then  be  extracted.  This  operation 
has  occasionally  been  performed  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  food  into  the 
stomach  in  cases  of  stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  but  with  no  very  satisfactory 
results.* 

X.  Use  of  the  Stomach-pump. — The  tube  of  this  instrument  is  .to  be 
introduced  in  the  same  manner  as  the  oesophagus  bougie.  It  is  usual  to 
place  a  gag  in  the  patient's  mouth,  having  a  hole  for  the  tube  to  pass  through, 
in  order  that  it  may  not  be  compressed  by  the  teeth.  Before  pumping  out 
the  contents  of  the  stomach,  one  or  two  pints  of  water  should  be  injected 
into  it,  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  withdraw  quite  as  much  as  was 
injected.  More  water  should  then  be  thrown  in,  and  the  process  should  be 
repeated  till  it  returns  colorless. 

The  stomach-pump  is  by  no  means  so  universally  efficacious  as  is  popu- 
larly supposed.  It  ought  only  to  be  employed  in  those  cases  of  poisoning 
by  opium,  of  alcohol,  or  other  narcotics,  in  which  the  stomach  and  nervous 
system  are  rendered  so  insensible  that  vomiting  cannot  be  excited.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  the  operation  is  not  free  from  danger.  It  is  a  well-established 
fact,  that  a  tube  may  sometimes  be  passed  into  the  trachea  of  a  sensible  per- 
son without  creating  any  peculiar  sensation,  or  exciting  cough ;  but  if  the 
patient  be  insensible,  that  accident  will  be  much  more  liable  to  happen.  In 
fact,  a  case  is  on  record  in  which  a  meddling  surgeon,  with  more  zeal  than 
knowledge,  did  actually  pass  the  tube  down  the  trachea  and  inject  the  lungs 
with  chalk  mixture,  which  he  had  far  better  have  permitted  his  luckless 
patient  to  have  swallowed  quietly ;  and  Sir  C.  Bell  tells  us,  that  he  has 
seen,  on  dissection,  both  lungs  filled  with  broth,  which  was  intended  to  have 
been  injected  into  the  stomach.  Again,  it  is  known  that  in  one  case  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  sucked  into  the  holes  of  the  tubes, 
and  torn  into  strips — a  thing  likely  to  happen  if  the  stomach  is  pumped  too 
empty.  Besides,  this  artificial  evacuation  of  the  stomach  is  by  no  means  so 
efficacious  as  free  vomiting,  assisted  by  plenty  of  diluents.  Lumps  of  arsenic 
were  left  in  the  stomach  in  the  very  case  just  cited,  in  which  the  mucous 
membrane  was  torn.* 

SECTION  III. — SURGICAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  LARYNX  AND  TRACHEA,  IN- 
CLUDING TRACHEOTOMY,  AND  THE  VARIOUS  CIRCUMSTANCES  WHICH  RE- 
QUIRE IT. 

I.  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Larynx  and  Trachea. — It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  a  person  who  is  busily  laughing  and  talking  during  a  meal,  sud- 
denly rises  from  table,  attempts  to  put  his  finger  into  his  throat,  speedily 
turns  blue  in  the  face,  and  then  drops  down  dead.  This  arises  from  a  piece 
of  food  getting  into  the  rima  glottidis ;  a  thing  liable  to  happen  if  a  sudden 
inspiration  he  made  through  the  mouth,  as  in  laughing,  when  the  mouth  is 
filled  with  food.  It  rarely  happens  that  the  surgeon  arrives  in  time  to  do 
any  good  ;  but  if  he  should  be  promptly  on  the  spot,  he  ought  to  search  the 
pharynx  with  his  fingers,  to  ascertain  whether  the  obstructing  substance  can 

*  See  Arnott  on  (Rsophagotomy,  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xx.;  Report  of  a  case  in  which 
it  was  performed  un»ncce8fully  for  the  relief  of  stricture  by  Mr.  Watson,  of  New  York, 
and  of  two  cai<e8  in  whicli  it  was  performed  for  the  removal  of  a  foreign  iMnly,  in  voU. 
ii.  and  iii.  of  Ranking's  Alwtract.  [See  Mr.  Cock's  case,  (Jny's  Hospital  Re^iorts,  third 
serieH,  vol.  iv.  ;  also  the  Amer.  Jonm.  M^d.  Sci.  April,  1859,  p.  518 :  also  the  same,  for 
a  case  of  gastrotomy  in  stricture  of  the  wrtt)phagns.] 

*  See  an  amusing  Clinical  Lecture  on  th«  abuse  of  the  Stomach-pump^  by  Professor 
Watson,  in  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  xvii.;  and  Roui>eirs  Illustrations  of  the  KlTects  of 
i'oisons. 
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be  removed  ;  and  if  not,  he  oaght  to  perform  laryngotomy  immediately ;  and 
to  pass  a  probe  up  into  the  larynx  throngh  the  wound,  so  as  to  push  the 
foreign  substance  back  into  the  mouth. 

When  a  foreign  substance  has  passed  the  rima  gloUidis^  and  has  got  into 
the  trachea,  it  will  produce  different  symptoms  according  to  different  circum- 
stances. For,  in  the  first  place,  it  may  be  impacted  in  the  ventricles  of  the 
larynx  or  upper  part  of  the  trachea ;  in  which  case  it  will  probably  produce 
violent  spasmodic  cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  together  with  a  fixed 
pain  referred  to  one  particular  spot — a  croupy  sound  during  respiration, 
which  may  be  heard  by  the  stethoscope  most  distinctly  at  the  seat  of  that 
pain  ;  and  loss  of  voice. 

In  the  second  place,  the  foreign  substance  may  be  loose  in  the  trachea. 
In  this  case,  the  violent  coughing  and  sense  of  suffocation  produced  by  its 
first  introduction  generally  subside  for  a  time  ;  but  every  now  and  then  there 
are  violent  fits  of  coughing,  and  of  spasmodic  difficulty  of  breathing,  during 
which  the  substance  may  be  heard  by  means  of  the  stethoscope,  or  perhaps 
may  be  felt  by  the  finger  to  be  forcibly  impelled  against  the  upper  part  of 
the  larynx. 

Thirdly,  the  foreign  substance  may  have  passed  into  one  of  the  bronchi, 
where,  perhaps,  it  may  be  detected  by  causing  a  whistling  or  murmuring 
sound  ;  and  it  will  very  probably  be  dislodged  and  driven  upwards  when  the 
patient  coughs. 

The  right  bronchus  is  that  into  which  it  generally  falls,  because  it  is  a 
little  anterior  to  the  left,  and  encroaches  a  little  on  the  middle  line. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  the  symptoms  produced  by  a  foreign 
body  in  the  larynx  or  trachea  from  those  of  croup  or  laryngitis.  But  the 
surgeon  may  generally  pretty  confidently  decide  that  a  foreign  body  is  pre- 
sent, if  the  symptoms  came  on  suddenly  during  a  meal ; — or  perhaps  the 
history  will  be  that  the  patient  was  playing  with  a  button,  or  cherrystone, 
or  some  similar  body  in  his  mouth,  and  that  he  chanced  to  fall  down,  when 
the  button  disappeared,  and  the  symptoms  came  on  directly  afterwards. 
Moreover,  in  these  cases,  expiration  is  generally  more  difficult  than  inspira- 
tion, whereas  it  is  usually  the  reverse  in  the  croup.  Besides,  when  there 
suddenly  occurs  a  fixed  pain,  and  a  fixed  whistling  sound  in  the  larynx  or 
bronchi,  without  any  other  symptoms  of  croup,  the  case  must  almost  of  ne- 
cessity arise  from  a  foreign  body.*  If  there  is  any  doubt,  the  pharynx  and 
oesophagus  should  be  well  searched,  by  finger  and  probang,  to  make  sure 
that  the  foreign  body  is  not  there. 

If  any  foreign  body  remains  in  either  bronchus,  it  sets  up  more  or  less 
irritation  :  cough,  pain,  muco-purulent  expectoration ;  perhaps  night-sweats, 
and  other  signs  of  hectic. 

Treatment. — When  any  foreign  substance  has  entered  the  trachea,  the  in- 
dication plainly  is,  to  get  it  out  again ;  and  the  great  point  in  the  treatment 
is,  to  lull  the  vigilance  of  the  muscles  which  guard  the  aperture  of  the  glot- 
tis, so  as  to  ijiduce  them  to  let  it  pass  out  by  the  way  it  entered.  For  it 
must  be  remarked  that  it  is  muscular  spasm,  excited  by  the  contact  of  the 
foreign  body,  which  not  only  hinders  it  from  escaping  when  driven  up  to  the 
glottis  by  the  breath  in  expiration,  but  puts  the  patient  in  danger  of  suffoca- 
tion as  well. 

In  the  first  place,  therefore,  if  the  substance  be  movable,  and  round,  and 
the  symptoms  not  urgent,  let  the  patient  be  kept  quietly  in  bed  and  under 

1  See  an  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  C.  Hawkins,  and  another  by  Mr.  Travers,  Jan., 
Bled.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxiii. ;  Sir  B.  Brodie  on  Mr.  Brunei's  Case,  Med.  Qaz.,  July  7th, 
1843  ;  a  Review  of  Qross  on  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Air  Passages,  by  Mr.  Henry  Lee, 
Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  Jan.  1856.  [Also,  the  Work  of  Dr.  Qross,  entitled  a 
Practical  Treatise  on  Foreign  Bodied  in  the  Air  Passages.] 
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the  inflnence  of  narcotics,  in  doses  proportioned  to  the  age ;  sach  as  sjmp 
of  poppies  with  tincture  of  henbane  and  a  little  ipecacaanha.  Then  proba- 
bly the  substance  may  become  coated  with  mucus,  and  may  be  expectorated 
daring  an  effort  at  coughing  or  vomiting. 

If  the  symptoms  be  more  urgent,  let  the  patient  be  pat  quickly  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform,  with  the  same  purpose  of  lulling  the  muscles  of  the 
larynx ;  when  narcotized  let  him  be  turned  apside  down  ;  a  child  may  be 
held  with  his  head  downwards,  and  be  slapped  on  the  back  without  cere- 
mony ;  for  a  heavy  person  an  apparatus  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  fasten 
him  into  a  chair,  such  as  was  contrived  by  Mr.  Brunei,  when  he  had  swal- 
lowed the  half-sovereign. 

But  if  this  proceeding  does  not  answer,  or  if  it  seems  to  induce  the  risk 
of  suffocating  the  patient,  the  air-tube  must  be  opened ;  and  this  for  two 
reasons :  in  order,  first,  to  provide  means  for  breathing ;  and  secondly,  to 
provide,  if  necessary,  for  the  extraction  of  the  intruding  substances.  For 
it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  irritability  of  the  glottis  subsides,  so  that  the 
foreign  body  may  pass  through  it,  so  soon  as  an  artificial  opening  is  pro- 
vided. 

II.  Laryngotomy  and  Tracheotomy. — The  air-tube  may  be  opened 
either  through  the  larynx,  or  through  the  rings  of  the  trachea.  The  former 
operation  is  the  more  quickly  and  easily  performed  on  an  adult ;  it  is  fur- 
ther from  the  lungs,  and  less  dangerous.  Tracheotomy  is  more  difficult  and 
tedious ;  but  is  necessary  if  there  is  any  idea  of  introducing  a  forceps. 

Laryngotomy  is  performed  by  cutting  longitudinally  through  the  skin, 
then  through  the  cricothyroid  membrane,  which  may  be  felt  as  a  soft  de- 
pression, an  inch  below  the  pomum  Adami. 

Tracheotomy  is  thus  commonly  directed  to  be  performed : — The  head 
being  thrown  back,  an  incision,  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  long,  must 
be  made  exactly  in  the  middle  line  from  below  the  cricoid  cartilage  to  the 
top  of  the  sternum.  The  skin,  superficial  fascia,  and  fat,  are  then  divided ; 
the  sterno-hyoid  muscles  are  separated  with  the  point  of  the  knife  ;  the  loose 
cellular  tissue  and  veins  are  cleared  from  the  front  of  the  trachea  with  the 
fingers  or  handle  of  the  scalpel ;  the  thyroid  gland,  if  in  the  way,  is  pushed 
up  ;  a  tenaculum  is  hooked  into  the  trachea  to  draw  it  up  slightly  and  steady 
it ;  then  the  surgeon  seizes  the  moment,  and  whilst  the  trachea  is  stretched, 
sticks  in  his  knife,  with  a  slight  jerk,  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  and  carries 
it  upwards,  so  as  to  divide  two  or  three  of  its  rings. 

Various  other  methods  of  performing  Tracheotomy. — There  are  several 
instruments  and  plans  which  have  been  devised,  for  the  purpose  of  render- 
ing tracheotomy  a  more  easy  and  safe  operation.  Amongst  these  we  may 
mention  first.  Dr.  Charles  Edward's  plan  of  operating  above  the  isthmus  of 
the  thyroid  gland^  and  immediately  below  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The  ope- 
rator should  feel  for  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  ink  a  perpendicular  line,  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  long,  in  the  middle  line  below  it.     The  skin  should  be 

Fig.  253. 


[St«el  director  with  a  hook,  for  tracheotomj.] 

drawn  up  over  the  thyroid,  and  then  cut  through  in  this  line.     Then  the 
cricoid  cartilage  and  first  ring  of  the  trachea  being  made  out,  the  hook  of 
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the  steel  director  is  to  be  hooked  in  just  below  the  cricoid,  and  made  to  hold 
the  larynx  well  upwards  and  forwards.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  groove  of  the 
director  is  open  to  the  very  end,  and  that  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  groove 
the  instrument  finishes  in  a  tenaculum  hook.  This  hook  then  being  fixed 
under  the  cricoid,  and  held  up  with  the  operator's  left  hand,  a  narrow  stout 
scalpel  is  passed  along  the  groove,  with  its  edge  downwards.  "  Should  the 
thyroid  isthmus,''  says  Dr.  Edwards,  "or  any  pulsating  vessel  be  in  the  way 
below,  the  puncture  should  barely  admit  the  extremity  of  a  probe-pointed 
bistoury ;"  in  which  case  the  bistoury  being  steadied  against  the  end  of  the 
groove  may  be  made  to  divide  two  or  three  rings  of  the  trachea  from  within 
outwards  in  subcutaneous  fashion ;  the  soft  parts  over  the  trachea  can  be 
dilated  enough  afterwards  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  the  tube.  Of 
course  if  the  surgeon  chooses  to  perform  the  operation  below  the  thyroid 
gland,  this  instrument  will  be  equally  useful.* 

Another  ingenious  modification  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Henry  Thompson,* 
who  has  devised  the  instrument  shown  in  Figure  254.     This  consists  of  two 

Fig.  254, 


[Henry  Thompson's  Instrnment  for  traoheotomj.] 

blades,  united  at  one  end  by  (^  hinge  ;  at  the  other  bent  downwards  at  an 
angle,  and  furnishc^d  with  cutting  edges,  nicely  adapted  together,  so  as  when 
pressed  together,  to  make  as  it  were  but  one  edge.  There  is  a  screw,  by 
which  the  blades  may  be  separated.  The  patient  lying  down,  the  surgeon 
feels  with  his  left  forefinger  for  the  lower  edge  of  the  cricoid  ;  holding  the 
instrument  in  his  right,  with  the  blades  closed,  he  introduces  the  cutting 
point,  transversely,  in  the  middle  line,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the 
cricoid,  so  as  to  slip  the  point  into  the  trachea,  between  the  first  and  second 
rings.  Then  the  blades  are  separated  by  the  screw,  sufficiently  to  admit  a 
tube ;  the  screw  is  then  reversed  and  the  instrument  withdrawn. 

Trocars  have  been  invented  for  tracheotomy,  for  which  they  are  dangerous. 
They  should  never  be  used  upon  children,  although  they  might  be  introduced 
between  the  cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages  in  the  adult. 

The  great  danger  and  difficulty  of  the  operation,  is  the  bleeding  from  the 
numerous  veins  which  lie  in  front  of  the  air-tube,  and  which  are  kept  filled 
by  the  embarrassment  of  the  breathing.  The  instant  the  trachea  is  opened, 
blood  rushes  in  with  the  air  during  inspiration,  and  the  patient  is  very  liable 
to  "be  suffocated.  In  any  such  case,  the  surgeon  should  not  hesitate  to  suck 
out  the  blood  and  mucus  with  hi^  naked  mouth,  or  through  any  catheter  or 
tube,  or  with  a  syringe.  But  in  order  to  prevent  this  accident,  he  should 
use  the  knife  most  sparingly,  and  should  be  particularly  careful  not  to  cut 
downwards  near  the  sternum.  He  should  separate  the  tissue  and  clear  the 
front  of  the  trachea  with  a  blunt  hook,  or  the  handle  of  the  scalpel.  Bleed- 
ing, if  arterial,  should  be  checked  by  ligature ;  if  venous,  by  iced  water, 
compression  with  the  fingers,  the  ligature,  or  actual  cautery ;  and  the  trachea 
should  not  be  opened  till  it  is  suppressed. 

So  soon  as  an  opening  is  made,  the  foreign  body  is  sometimes  expelled 

»  Charlea  Edwards,  M.  D.,  Lancet,  1853,  vol.  i.  p.  492. 
«  Lancet,  1853,  vol.  i.  p.  221. 
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vith  a  stronf;  gust  of  air  throagh  the  vonnd  ;  BometimeB  throagh  the  now 
tranqail  glottis ;  bnt  if  not,  it  ma;  be  gently  eearched  for  vith  a  probe,  and 
be  removed  by  forceps  or  by  a  blnnt  hook ;  or  the  patient  beiog  chloroformed, 
may  be  turned  apside  down,  and  slapped  on  the  back,  as  we  have  before  said. 
If  this  proceeding  is  not  sQccessful,  the  patient  mnst  be  sent  back  to  bed, 
and  be  kept  slightly  narcotized  ;  and  after  a  day  or  two  the  effort  to  remore 
the  foreign  body  may  be  repeated.  Bnt  in  this  case,  and  in  any  other  in 
which  the  operation  was  performed  for  the  relief  of  dyspn<xa,  a  cnrred  tnbe 
shonld  be  introduced  for  the  patient  to  breathe  through.  It  should  fit  tightly 
into  the  aperture,  and  prerent  the  entrance  of  blood  into  the  trachea.  It 
should  be  of  such  a  size,  as  Trousseau  has  remarked,  that  the  air  may  pass 
through  it  in  respiration  without  any  whistling  noise.'  When  the  patient 
wishes  to  cough,  or  speak,  or  swallow,  he  mast  be  taught  to  close  its  orifice 
with  his  finger.  It  should  be  double,  as  represented  in  the  following  figure, 
GO  that  by  withdrawing  the  innermost  tube,  it  may  be  cleared  of  any  mucus 
that  may  accumulate  in  it.  It  should  have  a  hole  in  its  convex  surface,  so 
that  the  patient  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  air  that  enters  by  the  larynx. 

The  surgeon  should  have  several 
Pig.  2S5.  Bizes.     Those  indicated  in  the  cut 

are  the  sizes  made  by  Matthews. 

The  tube  depict«d  is  the  exact 

size  of  No.  i. 

The  next  drawing  represents 

a  double  tnbe,  the  outer  of  which 

Fig.  2S6. 
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is  reduced  to  two  slips :  by  pressing  these  together  its  introduction  is  made 
easy. 

The  tube  should  be  secured  by  a  tape  ronnd  the  neck,  as  shown  in  the 
adjoining  drawing  of   a  patient  of 
Fig- 257.  Mr.    Partridge,   in    King's    College 

Hospital :  a  boy  aged  five,  whose 
trachea  had  been  opened  on  account 
of  the  presence  of  a  foreign  bodv. 

The  throat  should  be  carefitlly 
wrapped  in  a  woollen  comforter,  and 
the  air  be  made  moi^t.  M.  Trous- 
seau has  pointed  out  the  important 
fact,  that  a  difiiculty  of  swallnwing 
is  liable  to  come  on  about  the  fourth 
[Hnds  of  .wiiriiif  iha  inh«  Id  ihn  iniiifK  ]  OT  fifth  day  ;  and  that  it  is  exjK^dient 

'  TmuMeau  do  Ir  TrucMotomio,  L'Expirit'iicn,  Not.  5,  IMO :  Clin.  Li-clar«,  Med. 
TiDiFS,  Jnii.  4,  IfSU,  The  writer  begu  lo  aekuoitleiiKo  Hi"  bpiiefll  and  pli^asiiiv  with 
which  liB  han  liHlviifld  lo  Protwusor  Trouise»u'B  olwervmioiis  on  lliia  sulijeet.  in  lli^ 
ward*  of  the  Iliiirital  Ar-n  Etifaim  MslsdeB.  A  neries  of  pai-sni  on  Tmclipoloniv  liv  l>r. 
T>lrn»r,  of  K.'ilh.  nro  wdt  wortii  reading,  ProT,  Mi'd.  Journal,  1S54.  Also  Dr.  i-fnijile's 
Uemoirt  of  Uiplithfirit«,  New  S^deDham  Soo.,  18SK. 
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Fig.  2S8. 


to  give  thickened  Boaps,  pounded  meat,  and  other  haif-aolid  eabstances; 
liquids  are  then  apt  to  enter  the  larynx,  becauae  the  epiglottis  is  out  of  gear. 

III.  TaACBZOTOKT  OB  Lasynootoht  IB  required  for  any  disease  or  injury 
irhich  causes  mechanical  impediment  to  respiration. 

1.  In  acute  laryngiHs,  croup,  and  diphAeria,  when  enffocation  is  immi- 
nent, tracheotomy  should  be  performed.  Some  surgeons  condemn  it  in 
croup,  on  the  plea  of  its  hopelessness.  But  we 
reply  that  it  is  the  only  remedy ;  that  it  has  un- 
doubtedly in  many  cases  prolonged  a  life  which 
was  on  the  verge  of  extinction  ;  that  it  furnishes 
an  exit  for  flakes  of  false  membrane  that  cannot 
pass  the  rima  glottidis ;  and  that  it  very  lively 
ivonld  be  more  successfal  if  it  were  done  earlier, 
without  waiting  till  the  patient  is  exhausted  by 
struggling  for  breath.  MoreoTer,  Mr.  Henry 
Smith  has  well  shown  that  in  some  fatal  cases  of 
croup,  the  obstruction  has  been  seated  in  the 
larynx  only,  and  that  an  opening  below  would 
have  saved  life. 

lu  the  state  called  (edema  glottidia,  in  which 
the  submucons  tiesne  about  the  glottis  becomes 
infiltrated  with  serum  in  consequence  of  a  low 
degree  of  inflammation,  or  of  a  general  dropsical 
diathesis,  a  glance  at  the  preceding  figure  will 

show  that  an  artificial  apertnre  must  be  often  necessary  to  preserve  life. 
This  state  may  be  suspected  when  intense  dyspntEu,  not  referable  to  disease 
in  the  cheat,  and  hoarseness  arise,  either  during  sore  throat,  or  erysipelas; 
or  after  scarlet  fever. 

Fig.  239. 


2.   In  chronic  inflammation  or  ulceration  of  the  larynx  the  operation 
shonld  also  be  performed  before  the  disease  has  lasted  loug  enough  to  ex- 
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haast  the  patient  by  the  spasmodic  cough,  dyspnoea,  and  pornlent  expectora- 
tion which  attend  it  This  is  an  occasional  consequence  of  secondary 
syphilis,  as  mentioned  at  p.  199,  and  more  frequently  of  confirmed  phthisis; 
but  the  operation  should  always  be  performed  if  there  is  imminent  danger 
of  suffocation,  even  though  the  patient's  ultimate  recovery  may  be  quite 
hopeless. 

3.  The  operation  is  sometimes  required  for  tumors^  warty  excrescences^ 
and  epithelial  growths  urithin  the  larynx ;  cases  that  will  generally  be  ob- 
scure, inasmuch  as  their  symptoms  must  be  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the 
foregoing  cases ;  beginning  with  hoarseness,  tickling  cough,  and  noisy  breath- 
ing ;  with  purulent  or  bloody  expectoration  if  ulceration  occurs. 

4.  Tracheotomy  was  proposed  nearly  20  years  ago  by  Mr.  Mayo,  as  a 
palliative  in  hydrophobia.  It  has  since  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall,  in  order  to  relieve  or  prevent  the  congestion  within  the  head,  which 
may  precede  the  severer  epileptic  fitSy  from  the  spasmodic  closure  of  the 
rima  glottidis.  Experience  alone  can  determine  the  value  of  this  proposal.^ 
But  we  may  observe  that  hydrophobia  does  not  kill  by  suffocation. 

5.  Cases  that  simulate  Laryngeal  Disease, — Some  years  since,  the  medi- 
cal journals  made  themselves  merry  at  the  expense  of  the  house-surgeon  to 
one  of  the  largest  hospitals  in  London,  who,  being  summoned  in  the  night 
to  a  patient  apparently  dying  of  dyspnoea,  immediately  performed  tracheo- 
tomy, but  without  avail ;  for  the  man  expired  very  soon  afterwards ;  and  on 
a  post-mortevi  examination  it  was  found  that  there  was  nothing  the  matter 
with  the  larynx,  but  that  a  large  aneurism  existed  on  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 
What  was  the  use,  it  was  said,  of  cutting  the  throat  of  a  man  who  was 
dying  of  aneurism?  The  house-surgeon,  however,  was  not  to  blame,  be- 
cause, as  is  now  very  well  known,  tumors  about  the  aortic  arch  may  ])roduce 
spasm  of  the  glottis,  by  interfering  with  the  recurrent  nerves.  But  now 
that  this  fact  is  known,  every  surgeon  should  carefully  scrutinize  the  chest 
in  obscure  cases  of  dyspnoea,  to  see  whether  it  arise  from  this  cause.  No 
permanent  good  can  then  result  from  tracheotomy;  yet  tlic  author  heard  of 
a  case  lately,  at  the  Winchester  Hospital,  in  which  it  certainly  rescued  a 
patient  from  immediate  death,  although  he  died  shortly  afterwards  from 
other  effects  of  the  aneurism.  But  the  operation  is  not  admissible  in  that 
spasm  of  the  glottis  which  often  affects  children  during  teething ;  nor  yet 
in  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  of  laryngitis  are  mimicked  by  hysteria." 

The  ajtplication  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  xx.  ad  5i.)  within 
the  larynx  is,  on  general  principles,  likely  to  be  beneficial  in  cases  of  dis- 
ease of  a  prolonged  asthenic  or  irritative  character ; — obstinate  cough,  such 
as  the  latter  stages  of  hooping-cough  ;  obstinate  hoarseness  or  loss  of  voice; 
or  ulceration  from  any  cause,  with  copious  expectoration.  The  tongue 
must  be  drawn  downwards  and  forwards  with  the  left  forefinger,  or  with  a 
curved  spatula ;  and  then  a  curved  i)robang  carefully  coated  with  sponge, 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  moistened  with  the  solution,  should  be 
passed  into  the  glottis.  It  must  not  be  allowed  to  touch  the  pharynx,  or  it 
will  cause  efforts  at  vomiting. 

IV.  PoLYPrs  OF  THE  EPIGLOTTIS,  Larynx,  AND  Trachea. — Profcssor 
Ehrman  of  Strasbourg  has  collected  the  histories  of  thirty-one  cases  of 
polypus  of  these  parts  in  the  hunmn  subject,  three  in  the  cow,  and  two  in 
the  horse,  in  an  interesting  monograph.     The  early  symptoms  are  hoarse- 

(  And  experience,  like  r<>A«on,  is  strongly  against  it.  See  cases  of  failure,  hy  Dr. 
Ogle  and  Dr.  Omiero<i,  of  Hrighton,  quote«l  in  Ranking,  vol.  xxvii. 

*  See  papers  hy  Dr.  Horace  (Jreen,  and  Dr.  S.  WatHon,  in  Ranking,  vol.  xvi. ;  Wag- 
staffe,  Cotton,  and  others,  at  Lond.  Med.  Sot\  ;  Lancet  for  1^52.  J.  lluglien  Bennett  on 
Pulmonary  TuWrculoais,  Kilinburgli,  1K.53,  Coxftfr'g  Larjtvqeal  St/rintfe,  f<»r  intrrnlucing 
a  fevr  drop^  of  caustic  solution  iuto  the  larynx,  is  a  good  bubstitule  lor  the  prubang. 
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ness,  and  perhaps  loss  of  voice,  especially  if  the  tumor  be  situated  near  the 
chord®  vocales ;  cough  of  a  croupy,  suffocative  character ;  sense  of  obstruc- 
tion in  breathing,  speaking,  or  swallowing ;  dyspnoea,  gradually  increasing 
with  the  growth  of  the  tumor,  next  coming  in  terrific  fits  of  suffocation,  at 
last  fatal :  when  the  tumor,  if  within  the  trachea,  is  driven  up  between  the 
chordae  vocales  by  expiration ;  or  if  attached  to  the  epiglottis,  is  drawn 
down  by  inspiration.  The  most  distinctive  symptom  is  a  valvular  flapping 
sound  heard  or  felt  when  the  tumor  moves  during  respiration.  In  more 
than  one  case  the  tumor,  or  a  portion  of  it,  has  been  torn  off  and  coughed 
up :  this  of  course  decides  the  diagnosis.  In  a  case  by  Mr.  Stallard,  the 
tumor  was  detached  within  the  trachea,  and  the  patient  died  suffocated. 
Polypi  here,  as  elsewhere,  are  usually  fibro-cellular,  fibro-plastic,  or  epithe- 
lial. The  symptoms  above  detailed  are  such  as  imperatively  demand  tra- 
cheotomy. But  besides  this,  if  the  presence  of  a  tumor  is  ascertained,  or  is 
highly  probable,  further  measures  may  be  adopted.  If  the  tumor  is  attached 
to  the  epiglottis,  it  may  be  removed  from  above.  If  lower  down,  the  larynx 
must  be  opened,  an  operation  which  will  be  easily  added  to  the  tracheotomy.* 

In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Professor  Ehrman,  the  patient,  a  healthy 
woman,  set.  33,  had  lost  her  voice  for  three  years ;  when  she  began  to  expe- 
rience a  sensation  as  of  the  opening  and  shutting  of  a  valve  in  the  larynx ; 
violent  cough  came  on  occasionally  during  swallowing,  and  caused  expecto- 
ration of  small  portions  of  tissue.  She  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  fit  of 
suffocation,  almost  fatal,  when  Professor  Ehrman  performed  tracheotomy, 
and  the  next  day  extended  the  incision  upwards,  through  the  junction  of  the 
alas  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  removed  a  cauliflower  excrescence  from  the 
left  vocal  cord.  Recovery  was  complete,  except  of  the  voice.  Seven  months 
afterwards  the  patient  unfortunately  died  of  typhoid  fever.  The  tumor  was 
epithelioma,  and  had  just  begun  to  sprout  again  when  the  patient  died.  In 
another  case.  Dr.  Brauers,  of  Louvain,  laid  open  the  larynx  and  cauterized 
a  warty  excrescence  with  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  and  actual  cautery.  Final 
result  not  stated.  These  examples  show  that  in  any  case  of  laryngeal  dis- 
ease requiring  tracheotomy,  the  larynx  itself  may,  if  necessary,  be  opened, 
examined,  and  submitted  to  direct  treatment. 

V.  Fractures  of  the  Os  Hyoides  or  of  the  Thyroid  Cartilage  are 
rare  accidents,  which  may  be  produced  by  blows  or  falls  on  the  front  of  the 
throat  [or,  as  we  have  seen,  after  a  quarrel,  from  the  pressure  of  a  cravat 
violently  twisted  around  the  neck].  The  symptoms  are  pain ;  displacement 
of  the  fragments,  ascertained  by  examination  ;  difficulty  of  swallowing  or  of 
breathing ;  and  perhaps  hemorrhage  from  the  mucous  membrane,  which  may 
be  lacerated ;  perhaps  emphysema.  The  treatment  must  depend  on  the 
urgency  of  the  case.  In  a  case  of  perpendicular  fracture  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  seen  by  Dr.  Gibb,  the  two  lateral  portions  of  the  cartilage  were 
separated  at  the  pomum  Adami,  but  the  only  symptoms  were  loss  of  voice, 
and  an  "  indescribable  sensation''  in  the  throat.'  In  a  case  of  fracture  of 
the  hyoid  bone,  the  mouth  was  kept  open  by  a  gag,  whilst  the  fragments, 
which  had  been  displaced,  and  had  even  pierced  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  fauces,  were  restored  to  their  proper  position.  Ice  may  be  applied  out- 
wardly if  hemorrhage  is  very  profuse,  or  inflammation  violent.    The  trachea 

*  Histoire  des  Poljpes  du  Larjmx.  Strasburg,  1850 ;  case  bj  Mr.  Stallard,  Med.  Gaz., 
19th  May,  1843.  There  is  a  preparation  of  it  in  the  King's  College  Museum  from  Mr. 
Mayors  collection. 

*  The  author  has  to  thank  Dr.  Gibb  for  the  following  references :  Dr.  Gibb's  case, 
Brit.  Amer.  Med.  Joum.,  Montreal,  vol.  vi.,  p.  30G ;  Cases  of  Fracture  of  Hyoid  Bone, 
Aroer.  Joum.  Med.  Sc.,  Philadelphia,  vol.  xiii.,  1833,  p.  250 ;  Stethoscope,  Richmond, 
Vir.,  U.  S.,  June,  1855  ;  Pathological  Trans.,  vol.  i.,  p.  199 ;  Fracture  of  Thyroid  Car- 
tilage, Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.,  N.  S.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  272.  [See  a  very  interesting  case 
of  Rupture  of  the  Trachea  in  the  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sc.  for  January,  1858,  p.  120.] 
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must  be  opened  if  requisite  to  provide  for  breathing,  and  the  stomach-pnmp 
if  the  patient  cannot  swallow. 

VI.  Scalds  of  the  Glottis,  through  swallowing  boiling  water  or  corro- 
sive fluids,  produce  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  laryngitis — suffocative  cough, 
and  dyspnoea. 

TrecUment, — Leeches,  ice  to  the  throat,  opiates  to  tranquillize,  and  tra- 
cheotomy if  required. 

YII.  Hanging  may  destroy  life  in  three  ways.  1.  By  dislocating  the 
neck.  2.  By  compressing  the  trachea,  and  suspending  respiration.  3.  By 
compressing  the  jugular  veins,  and  inducing  apoplexy. 

Treatment, — Artificial  respiration,  bleeding  from  the  jugular  vein  if  the 
face  be  turgid,  dashing  cold  water  on  the  face  and  chest,  and  a  current  of 
galvanism  passed  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  so  as 
to  excite  the  diaphragm.' 

VIII.  Drowning,  Treatment  of. — Let  the  head  hang  down  for  two  sec- 
ondSy  to  let  any  water  run  out  of  the  mouth  ;  then  lay  down  the  body  with 
the  head  raised  ;  put  two  fingers  into  the  mouth  and  draw  the  tongue  well 
forwards ;  wipe  out  the  mouth  and  throat ;  strip  off  wet  clothes ;  wipe  the 
face,  nose,  and  eyes  dry ;  and  set  people  at  work  to  rub  the  rest  of  the  body 
dry.  If  breathing  has  nearly  but  not  quite  ceased,  endeavor  to  rouse  the 
circulation  and  the  respiratory  acts  by  friction  of  the  entire  surface,  occa- 
sionally dashing  cold  water  on  the  face,  neck,  and  chest,  and  then  wiping 
quite  dry  with  a  warm  towel ;  and  by  tickling  the  nose  and  fauces,  to  excite 
sneezing,  coughing,  or  vomiting. 

If  breathing  should  not  be  thoroughly  restored  by  these  means,  it  should 
be  set  to  work  artificially. 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  expedient  to  draw  blood  from  the  arm,  or  jugular 
vein,  in  order  to  lessen  the  load  of  the  heart ;  and  this  operation  (or  leeches) 
may  be  required  for  congestion  of  the  head  or  chest,  after  the  immediate 
peril  has  passed  away. 

Enemata  of  brandy  may  be  of  service  in  the  early  stage,  whilst  the  heart's 
action  is  faltering. 

A  case  is  related  in  which  life  was  restored  by  the  most  persevering  fric- 
tion, which  was  kept  up  for  eight  hours  before  the  humanity  of  the  surgeon, 
Dr.  Douglas,  of  Havre,  was  rewarded  by  a  return  of  respiration.* 

IX.  Artificial  Breathing  is  required  in  all  cases  of  suspended  anima- 
tion, whether  from  drowning,  injury,  noxious  gases,  chloroform,  or  narcotic 
poisons.  It  may  be  performed  by  passing  a  pipe  through  the  mouth,  or  a 
male  catheter  through  the  nostril,  into  the  glottis ;  or  by  simply  putting  a 
pipe  into  one  nostril,  and  closing  the  mouth  and  the  other  nostril,  and  blow- 
ing through  it.  But  it  is  a  better  plan  to  use  a  small  pair  of  bellows, 
putting  its  muzzle  into  one  nostril.  The  operator  should  be  careful  to  force 
the  air  into  the  lungs  with  very  great  gentleness,  and  to  press  the  larynx 
against  the  spine,  so  that  the  air  may  not  go  down  the  oesophagus.  If  the 
larynx  has  been  crushed  by  a  rope,  or  by  a  violent  blow,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  perform  tracheotomy,  so  as  to  impel  a  current  of  air  directly  into  the 
trachea. 

Or,  instead  of  forcing  air  into  the  lungs,  the  operator  may  employ  Dr. 
Sylvester's  method,  of  imitating  the  natural  expansion  of  the  chest  by  mus- 
cular effort.*    The  patient  is  laid  on  his  back  with  the  shoulders  raised  ;  the 

'  For  the  manner  of  Applying  fi^alvAnism  in  tbei»e  cases  refer  to  Part  V.,  Chap.  11. 

*  Med.  Gaz.,  23d  December,  1846. 

•  Tlie  True  Phyniological  Method  of  restoring  persons  apparently  drowned  or  dead, 
and  of  resuscitating  still-born  children,  by  H.  Sylvester,  M.  D.,  Lond.,  1851).  There  is 
a  rolling  method,  invented  by  the  late  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  very  ingenious,  but  coarse  and 
inefficient  by  the  side  of  Dr.  Sylvester's. 
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tongue  brought  forward,  and  retained,  if  necessary,  by  gently  closing  the 
patient's  teeth  in  it.  Then  the  operator  raises  the  patient's  arms  by  the 
side  of  his  head,  and  extends  them  gently  and  steadily  upwards  and  for- 
wards  for  a  few  minutes.  This  action  imitates  inspiration.  Then  the 
patient's  arms  are  turned  down,  and  gently  and  firinly  pressed  for  a  moment 
against  the  sides  of  the  chest :  this  imitates  a  deep  expiration.  These  ac- 
tions should  be  perseveringly  repeated  about  fifteen  times  in  a  minute. 

SECTION  IV. — SUBQICAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  EXTERNAL  PARTS  OF  THE  NECK 

AND  THROAT. 

I.  Wounds  of  the  Throat  are  generally  made  with  intention  of  suicide, 
and  are  extremely  dangerous,  no  less  from  the  importance  of  the  parts  in- 
jured, than  from  the  despondency  of  the  patient. 

Treatment. — The  general  indications  are,  1st,  to  arrest  hemorrhage; 
2dly,  to  obviate  difficulty  of  breathing ;  Sdly,  to  prevent  inflammation  of  the 
trachea  or  chest. 

In  the  first  place,  any  arteries  that  are  wounded  must  be  tied,  and  hemor- 
rhage from  large  veins  must  be  restrained  by  pressure  with  the  finger,  kept 
up  as  long  as  may  be  necessary.  The  patient  should  be  put  to  bed  in  rather 
a  warm  room ;  and  so  soon  as  all  oozing  has  ceased,  but  not  before,  his 
shoulders  should  be  raised  by  pillows,  and  the  head  be  bent  forwards,  and 
be  confined  by  a  bandage  passing  from  each  side  of  the  nightcap  to  the 
shoulders.  Plasters  are  inadmissible,  and  so  are  sutures,  except  in  the  cases 
that  will  be  alluded  to  presently.  If  the  wound  penetrates  the  trachea  or 
larynx,  it  should  be  covered  with  a  loose  woollen  comforter,  or  a  layer  of 
cotton  wool,  or,  after  the  first  week,  with  one  of  Jeffreys'  respirators,  if  it 
can  be  nicely  adapted.  The  patient  should  not  be  kept  too  low  ;  and  if  the 
pharynx  or  oesophagus  is  wounded,  a  common,  large-sized,  elastic  catheter 
may  be  passed,  or  the  elastic  tube  of  the  stomach-pump,  through  which  nu- 
tritive fluids  can  be  injected  by  means  of  an  elastic  bottle.  But  if  during 
the  inflammatory  stage  the  attempt  causes  great  irritation,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  employ  nutrient  enemata  merely.  At  all  events,  no  tube  should  be 
passed  through  the  wound  for  that  purpose.  The  great  thirst  and  dryness 
of  the  fauces,  experienced  in  these  cases,  may  in  some  measure  be  mitigated 
by  sucking  a  wet  rag,  or  still  better,  a  lump  of  Wenham  Lake  ice.  If  the 
patient  finds  great  difficulty  in  expectorating  through  the  wound,  he  must 
be  taught  to  close  it  partially  by  leaning  his  head  forwards,  and  placing  his 
fingers  on  it,  whilst  he  makes  an  expiratory  effort,  so  that  he  may  expel  the 
air  with  a  sudden  gust. 

In  every  stage  of  the  cure,  difficulty  of  breathing  should  be  viewed  with 
suspicion.  It  may  arise  from  several  causes.  I.  If  the  wound  is  above  the 
larynx,  it  may  be  caused  by  the  epiglottis  being  detached  from  the  tongue, 
and  hanging  down  upon  or  irritating  the  rima  gloUidiSf  or  by  clots  of  blood 
collecting  in  the  pharnyx.  2.  It  may  be  caused  by  an  irregular  and  jagged 
division  of  the  larynx  or  trachea,  so  that  some  pieces  of  the  cartilage  hang 
into  the  tube ;  or  supposing  the  trachea  to  have  been  completely  cut  through, 
it  may  be  caused  by  the  aperture  of  the  lower  portion  being  overlapped  by 
the  upper.  In  these  cases  it  may  be  requisite  to  employ  sutures,  but  they 
should  be  passed  merely  through  the  cellular  tissue  around  the  cartilage, 
and  neither  through  the  cartilage  nor  the  skin.  3.  It  may  be  cansed  by 
swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  in  the  acute 
inflammatory  stage  immediately  after  the  injury ;  or  by  chronic  thickening 
of  that  membrane  from  the  continued  irritation  of  cold  air,  if  the  wound  is 
very  slow  in  closing.  In  the  former  of  these  cases,  free  antiphlogistic  mea- 
sures must  be  used  ;  the  latter  must  be  prevented  by  using  a  proper  position, 
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BO  as  to  promote  the  appro ximation  or  the  woand  whilst  it  is  healing.  In 
cither  coac  it  ma;  be  oecesBaiy  to  make  a  longitudinal  division  of  the  tra- 
chea to  relieve  the  djspnoea.  4.  Another  frequent  caaae  of  dyspusa  is  the 
passage  of  blood  into  the  trachea,  if  the  wound  is  prematurelj  closed,  and 
especially  if  it  is  sewn  up  or  covered  with  plasters.  Even  sapposing  the 
trachea  not  to  be  opened,  great  danger  may  result  from  closing  a  wound  of 
the  throat  before  bleeding  bus  ceased,  for  the  blood  may  accumulate  in  the 
cellular  tissne,  and  coagulate,  and  compress  the  trachea. 

II.  Bronchocele  {OoUre,  Derbyshire  neck)  signifies  an  hypertrophy  of 
the  thyroid  gland. 

Symptoms. — A  soft,  projecting,  elastic  tnmor  occupies  the  front  of  the 
neck,  in  the  sitnation  and  of  the  shape  of  the  thyroid  gland.  It  is  rarely 
tender,  and  the  skin  is  not  discolored.  Frequently  one  lateral  lobe  is  larger 
than  the  other ;  and  occasionally  the  middle  lobe  or  isthmus  is  solely  or  prin- 
cipally affected. 

Connequencea. — When  of  moderate  bnlk,  it  rarely  causes  any  inconve- 
nience, except  occasional  headache,  and  difficulty  of  breathing  in  a  stooping 
posture,     lint  when  very  large,  it  may  pro- 
Fig.  201.  duce  a  most  dangerous  difficulty  of  swallow- 

ing and  breathing,  and  congestion  in  the  head 
by  its  pressure  on  the  trachea,  cesophagus,  and 
jugular  veins ;'  or  it  may  induce  thickening 
and  disease  of  the  trachea,  with  most  obsti- 
nate cough,  which  may  end  in  consumption. 

Diagnonis. — It  is  to  be  distinguished  ttom 
encysted  and  other  tnmors  by  its  shape,  by 
its  want  of  fluctuation,  and  by  its  mostly 
affecting  both  sides. 

Prognosis. — If  it  be  soft  and  recent,  and 
occur  in  a  young  patient,  it  will  most  likely 
be  cured  ;  but  i)robably  not  if  it  be  old,  hard, 
and  the  patient  advanced  in  life. 

Anaiomy. — The  disease  begins,  probably, 
with  hypertro])hy  of  the  natural  gland  struc- 
ture, and  concurrent  formation  of  cysts.  The 
gland  structure  nearly  resembles  that  of  the 
secretory  glands ;  that  is  to  say,  consists  of 
pouches  of  pellncid  membrane,  containing 
iKiiuD  nuclei  and  nucleated  cells  ;  although  not  pro- 

vided, like  the  secretory  glands,  with  ducts. 
The  cysiH  are  developed  in  the  interstices  of  the  gland  structure,  and  often 
have  growtiia  of  it  spronling  from  their  walls.  Some  cysts  attain  large  size, 
and  ore  filled  with  glairy  matter,  more  or  less  solid  t  in  very  old  cases  earthy 
deposit  may  be  formed.  Other  cysts  which  contain  blood,  or  a  bloody  liquid, 
are  probably  the  remains  of  dilated  veins.'    (See  pp.  118,  316.) 

CauKcs. — lironchocele  is  what  is  termed  an  endi^mic  disease  :  that  is,  one 
extremely  prevalent  in  certain  localities  ;  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned 
Derbyshire,  Nottingham,  and  the  chalky  parts  of  England  generally ;  and 
various  Alpine  and  monntainous  districts,  especially  the  Tyrol  and  valley 
of  the  Rhone.  The  use  of  melted  snow;  or  of  water  impregnated  with 
calcareous  or  earthy  panicles,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  all  those  places 
are  mere  or  less  habituated,  although  not  perhaps  the  invariable  cause,  is 


'  Mr.  HownhipgiTPB  acuse  of  broncliocele  with  tlis  Jn^iulsr 
Bnlmlaum.     Tbe  pBlii-iit  BOffBrwi  gn-ntlv  from  mnpeBtion  in  III- 

■  Vi>l<-  Hail1l>''!<  Mnrliid  Anatuu.y,  by  Wardrcii>,  id  rd.  p.  f-4,  i 
gerjf,  vol.  i.  p.  ll>8. 
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the  most  probable  that  can  be  assij^ned.'  In  England  it  most  rreqacntljr 
affei;ti)  females  abont  the  age  of  puberty,  and  in  many  cases  is  obviously 
conneet«d    with   nterine    deraagemenL 

Patients  bo  often  refer  its  origin  to  some  ^'R-  282. 

twist,  or  strain  of  the  neck,  that  tlu-re 
is  some  reason  for  believing  tliat  such 
an  accident  may  be  an  exciting  cause. 
The  most  practical  point  to  be  gattiered 
from  the  consideration  of  its  causes  is 
this :  that  most  persons  who  are  sub- 
ject to  it  always  find  it  increase  ut 
times  when  their  health  and  strength 
are  lowered  by  any  circnmstance  ;  and 
that  in  conntries  where  it  is  endemic,  it 
is  closely  associated  with  cretinism  and 
idiocy.  Therefore  it  ia  to  be  looked  on 
as  a  disease  of  low  degenerative  type,  and  treated  accordingly. 

Treatment. — The  best  remedy  for  this  disease  is  iodine,  combined  with 
iodide  of  potassium  to  render  it  soluble,  as  in  the  compound  tincture  of  the 
London  Pbsrmacopceia,  and  given  in  such  doses  as  not  to  cause  pain  or  dis- 
order of  the  stomach  or  the  general  health.  (F.  88.)  A  lotion  of  iodine 
with  iodide  of  potassium,  may  also  be  applied  to  the  tumor ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  BweJling  generally  enlarges,  instead  of  decreasing,  if 
the  skin  be  irritated.  The  patient,  if  possible,  should  remove  from  a  district 
in  which  the  malady  is  prevalent,  and  should  drink  boiled  or  distilled  water. 
A  residence  on  the  coast,  and  warm  sea-bathing,  are  mostly  advantageous. 
Any  disorder  in  the  digestive  or  uterine  organs  should  be  carefully  removed, 
for  bronchocele  seems  often  to  be  connected  with  uterine  disorder.  Steel, 
iodide  of  potassium  with  bark,  and  aloetic  purgatives :  in  some  cases  anti- 
hysteric  remedies  are  of  service.  Other  remedies  which  were  in  vogue  before 
the  discovery  of  iodine,  and  which  may  be  resorted  to  if  that  fails,  are  as 
follows :  bromine ;  the  bromides  of  potassium  and  of  iron ;  chlorides  of 
barium  and  calcium  ;  mercury  ;  iron  ;  potass  ;  soda  ;  digitalis,  hyoscyamns, 
and  belladonna  ;  and  sea-water. 

If  medicine  proves  ineffcctnal,  and  the  tumor  enlarges  rapidly,  so  as  to 
threaten  suffocation  or  apoplexy,  surgical  operations  mnst  be  resorted  to. 
There  are  three  which  have  been  proposed  and  practised  :  viz.,  the  intro- 
duction of  setons ;  ligature  of  the  arteries  which  supply  the  gland  ;  and 
extirpation.  The  general  results  of  these  operations  may  be  stated  thus : 
All  three  of  them  have  at  different  times  succeeded  ;  all  of  them  are  haz- 
ardous to  life,  and  have  proved  fatal ;  and  the  first  two  have,  in  some  instan- 
ces, failed  to  remove  the  disease,  although  the  patient  has  recovered  with 
his  life. 

If  a  seton  be  passed,  it  should  be  of  silk,  and  large  enough  to  fill  the 
wound  made  by  the  needle,  so  that  there  may  be  no  fear  of  bleeding.  The 
needle  should  be  long  and  narrow.  If  after  the  seton  has  remained  for 
some  time,  it  ceases  to  produce  a  diminution  of  the  gland,  it  should  be  with- 
drawn, and  be  reintroduced  in  anotlier  place. 

Extirpation  of  the  gland  is  performed  by  making  an  incision  in  the  mid- 
dle line  of  the  neck  ;  the  skin  and  muscles  must  then  be  dissected  from  the 
tumor;  and  every  artery  be  tied  as  soon  as  it  is  divided.  Then  (as  it  is 
mostly  enlargement  of  the  isthmus,  or  middle  lobe,  that  requires  this  opera- 
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tion),  a  strong  doable  ligature  should  be  passed  through  it,  and  should  be 
firmly  tied  on  each  side  of  it,  before  it  is  cut  out. 

Encysted  Tumors. — The  cysts,  which  are  formed  in  this  gland,  and  which 
contain  a  glairy  matter  or  blood,  often  require  treatment.  If  necessary,  they 
may  be  punctured,  when  they  will  most  likely  inflame,  suppurate,  or  lose  their 
lining  membrane  by  sloughing,  and  contract.  If  this  does  not  answer  a  se- 
ton  should  be  passed.  They  are  apt,  after  puncture,  to  give  exit  to  a  great 
quantity  of  arterial  blood  ;  if  this  prove  troublesome,  the  wound  must  be 
filled  with  lint,  when  it  will  readily  cease.  In  a  case  of  cyst  in  the  thyroid 
gland,  which  occurred  to  Mr.  Fergusson,  he  could  distinctly  feel  something 
of  atheromatous  consistence  within  it.  An  incision  having  been  made,  this 
turned  out  to  be  a  cauliflower  intracystic  growth,  so  extremely  vascular,  that 
the  wound  was  obliged  to  be  closed.  Similar  cysts  are  liable  to  form  in 
other  parts  of  the  neck,  not  connected  with  the  thyroid  gland.  Their  treat- 
ment is  the  same.^ 

This  glaud  may  further  be  affected  with  acute  and  chronic  inflammation, 
and  tubercular  deposit ;  either  of  which  may  lead  to  abscess.  Their  treal- 
ment  must  be  conducted  on  general  principles. 

It  has  also  been  affected  with  cancer,  although  rarely.  Some  cases  of  it 
are  recorded  in  the  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxvii.,  by  Mr.  Ceesar  Hawkins, 
and  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  Bath.  The  patients  presented  solid  tumors  in  the 
situation  of  the  gland,  not  having  the  characters  of  ordinary  bronchocele ; 
and  one  distinctive  feature  was  the  fixity  of  the  parts. 

III.  Hernia  Bronchialis  (Bronchocele  vera,  QoUre  aerien)  is  a  very 
rare  tumor,  formed  by  a  protrusion  of  the  mucous  membrane  through  the 
cartilages  of  the  larynx  or  the  rings  of  the  trachea,  and  caused  by  violent 
exertions  of  the  voice.  Larry  met  with  sundry  instances  of  it  in  French 
officers,  and  in  the  muezzins  or  priests  that  call  the  people  to  prayer  from  the 
minarets  in  Mohammedan  countries.  The  tumor  is  soft  and  elastic,  can 
often  be  made  to  disappear  by  pressure,  and  is  increased  by  any  exertion. 
The  only  available  treatment  is  moderate  support." 

IV.  Parotid  Tumors. — This  name  may  be  assigned  to  those  tumors 
which  occur  in  front  of  the  ear,  over  the  parotid  gland.  Cysts  of  various 
sorts,  filled  with  glairy  matter,  or  with  blood ;  enchondromatous  tumors, 
pure,  or  mixed  with  newly-developed  glaud  tissue,  and  enlarged  lymphatic 
glands,  are  the  commonest ;  cancer  may  also  be  met  with.  Such  tumors 
may  of  course  involve  the  facial  nerve ;  the  facial  artery,  or  the  external  ca- 
rotid ;  or  may  extend  inwards  to  the  pterygoid  and  styloid  processes.  **  If 
there  be  reason  to  suspect, '^  says  Mr.  Liston,  "  that  the  disease  is  of  a  malig- 
nant nature,  and  not  thoroughly  limited  by  a  cellular  cyst,  no  interference  is 
admissible.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  at  all  movable,  has  advanced  slowly, 
possesses  a  smooth  surface,  and  is  firm  (neither  of  stony  hardness,  nor  pulpy), 
then  an  operation  may  be  contemplated."  If  slowness  of  growth  and  capa- 
bility of  being  moved  freely  concur,  the  surgeon  should  remove  such  tumors ; 
keeping  his  knife  close  to  the  tumor,  especially  at  its  deep  part,  so  that  he 
may  not  divide  the  nerve  or  artery,  if  possible.  Sometimes,  however,  they 
may  be  so  involved,  that  their  division  is  unavoidable.  The  patient  should 
always  therefore  be  warned  of  the  possibility  of  facial  paralysis  after  removal 
of  one  of  these  tumors. 

V.  Tumors  in  the  side  of  the  Neck. — Every  variety  of  tumor  may  be 
found  in  this  locality  ;  enlarged  lymphatic  glands  ;  cysts  serous  and  sanguino- 
lent ;  tumors  composed  of  gland  structure,  like  that  of  the  thyroid  gland  ; 

'  Vide  a  paper  by  Mr.  B.  Phillips  in  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxv.,  on  Tnmon*  in  the 
Neck  not  involving  the  Thyroid  Uland ;  Paget,  Lectures,  vol.  ii.  ;  Fergusson,  Pract. 
burg.,  3d  edit.  p.  655;  [4th  Am.  edit.  p.  422.] 

<  Larry,  Cliuique  Chirurgicale,  torn.  ii.  p.  81.     Paris,  1829. 
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fibro-plastic  tumors,  and  cancer ;  the  last  possibly  involving  the  great  vessels, 
or  attached  to  the  vertebrae.  If  subjacent  to  the  skin  merely,  and  freely 
movable  on  the  subjacent  tissues,  they  may  readily  be  removed  ;  but  if  they 
lie  deep,  and  are  bound  down  by  the  platysma  and  fascia,  they  require  some 
consideration.  If  a  tumor  be  of  slow  growth,  defined  in  its  outline,  and 
movable,  so  that  it  is  probably  not  cancer,  or  if  it  interfere  with  deglutition 
or  respiration,  its  extirpation  may  be  attempted.  If  any  suspicious  tumor 
is  of  recent  origin,  the  surgeon  should  wait,  to  see  whether  rapidity  of  growth 
and  implication  of  adjacent  parts  give  reason  for  believing  it  to  be  cancer- 
ous.    See  the  remarks  on  the  removal  of  tumors  in  Part  V. 

VI.  Wryneck  is  a  peculiar  distortion  in  which  the  head  is  bent  down 
toward  one  shoulder  (generally  the  right),  and  the  face  is  turned  to  the  op- 
posite. The  right  eyebrow  and  right  corner  of  the  mouth  generally  become 
elevated,  so  as  to  preserve  their  horizontal  position,  notwithstanding  the 
distortion  of  the  neck. 

Varieties. — This  affection  presents  many  varieties.  It  may  perhaps  be 
only  a  part  of  general  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine.  Or,  2,  it  may  depend 
on  caries  of  the  cervical  vertebra3.  3.  It  may  be  caused  by  contraction  of 
the  cicatrix  of  a  burn  or  ulcer.  Or,  4,  by  glandular  enlargement  on  one 
side  of  the  neck ;  the  treatment  of  which  cases  requires  no  observation  in 
this  place. 

But  the  genuine  wryneck  is  produced  by  contraction  of  one  sterno-mastoid 
muscle,  which  may  depend,  1,  on  inflammatory  or  rheumatic  spasm  of  that 
muscle.  This  form  generally  occurs  somewhat  suddenly  to  weakly  children 
with  disordered  digestive  organs.  The  muscle  is  often  hot  and  tender,  and 
any  motion  causes  pain. 

Treatment. — Perfect  rest  in  the  horizontal  posture,  leeches,  and  poultices, 
or  hot  fomentations,  so  as  to  keep  the  skin  constantly  moist  and  perspirable, 
with  purgatives  and  alteratives,  followed  by  quinine.'  [Ironing  the  part 
with  a  hot  smoothing-iron,  a  layer  of  flannel  being  placed  over  the  skin, 
affords  great  relief.] 

2.  It  may  depend  on  rigidity  and  atrophy  of  the  muscle,  which  may  be  a 
sequel  of  the  state  of  inflammatory  spasm  last  described,  or  may  be  con- 
genital. 

Treatment. — A  long-continued  course  of  bark,  with  iodide  of  potassium, 
Scott's  ointment  (F.  160)  worn  as  a  plaster,  blisters  behind  the  ears  and  to 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  the  use  of  a  machine  to  keep  up  extension,  may 
be  of  service  in  cases  that  are  of  no  very  long  duration.  If  they  fail,  as 
they  probably  will,  or  if  the  case  is  congenital,  division  of  the  sternal  origin 
of  the  muscle  (or  perhaps  of  the  clavicular  also)  is  the  last  resource.  It  is 
best  performed  thus  :  The  skin  covering  the  muscle  at  about  an  inch  from 
the  sternum  is  to  be  pinched  up  between  the  left  forefinger  and  thumb.  A 
narrow  curved  bistoury  is  then  to  be  thrust  under  the  muscle,  and  is  to  be 
made  to  divide  it  as  it  is  being  withdrawn ;  but  the  wound  in  the  skin  must 
only  be  large  enough  to  admit  the  instrument.  The  aperture  may  be  made 
at  the  anterior  border  of  the  right  muscle,  and  between  the  sternal  and 
clavicular  portions  of  the  left.  So  soon  as  the  division  is  complete,  the 
ends  of  the  muscle  retract  with  a  dull  snap,  and  the  thumb  should  be  pressed 
on  the  part,  to  prevent  effusion  of  blood  under  the  skin.  When  the  wound 
is  healed,  but  not  before,  an  apparatus  should  be  applied  to  elongate  the 
callus,  and  restore  the  neck  to  its  proper  position.  Dr.  Little  finds  that  the 
best  way  of  getting  a  purchase  on  the  head,  so  as  to  keep  it  in  a  proper 
position,  is  by  encircling  it  round  the  forehead  and  occiput  with  a  broad 

*  For  farther  information  respecting  this  form  of  wryneck,  consult  Abemethy,  Lecture 
xxxii. ;  James  on  Inflammation,  2d  ed.  p.  484;  Brodie  on  Local  Nervous  Affections; 
and  Coley,  Med.  Qaz.  N.  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  148. 
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Strip  of  Bdhesive  plaster,  and  with  a  bandage  over  this.  Another  strip  of 
plaster  is  put  round  the  waist.  A  tape  is  then  sewn  firmly  to  the  bandage 
and  plaster  which  encircle  the  head,  either  in  front  of  or  behind  the  ear,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  and  should  be  made  to  pass  diagonally  across  the 
neck  and  chest,  and  be  fastened  to  the  waistband  on  the  opposite  side,  with 
the  requisite  degree  of  tightness  to  insure  proper  rotation  of  the  head.  In 
eases  of  voluntary  retention  of  the  head  on  one  side.  Dr.  Little  has  resorted, 
with  advantage,  to  painful  counter-irritation  on  the  other. ^ 

3.  Lastly,  this  distortion  may  be  caused  by  palsy  of  one  stemo-mastoid 
muscle,  in  consequence  of  which  the  other  muscle,  being  uncontrolled,  drags 
the  neck  permanently  to  its  own  side.  If  the  administration  of  remedies 
calculated  to  remove  any  existing  disease  in  the  head  or  back,  and  to  im- 
prove the  health,  and  if  strychnine,  blisters,  and  electricity  fail,  division  of 
the  sound  muscle  has  been  recommended.' 


CHAPTER     XVI. 

BUBQIOAL  DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OF  THE  0HE8T. 

I.  Pneumothorax  signifies  a  distension  of  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  with 
air,  and  collapse  of  the  lung.  It  is  known  by  the  following  symptoms  : 
On  the  affected  side  there  is  an  absence  of  the  respiratory  murmur,  with  an 
exceedingly  clear  sound  on  percussion,  and  immobility  of  the  ribs ;  and  there 
is  puerile  respiration  on  the  other  side.  It  may  be  caused,  1,  by  a  frac- 
tured rib  which  has  lacerated  the  lung — and  in  this  case  it  is  attended  with 
emphysema,  as  has  been  detailed  at  p.  241.  2.  It  may  be  caused  by  the 
bursting  of  an  abscess  of  the  lung  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura.  This  case 
will  be  indicated  by  succuasion  and  by  metallic  tinkling^  in  addition  to  the 
signs  mentioned  above.  Succiission  simply  consists  in  shaking  the  patient, 
when  (inasmuch  as  both  air  and  fluid  have  escaped  from  the  lung  into  the 
pleural  cavity)  the  fluid  will  be  heard  to  splash,  if  the  ear  is  applied  to  the 
chest  at  the  level  of  the  fluid.  If  there  is  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura 
and  air  besides,  the  clearest  parts  on  percussion  will  always  be  uppermost, 
in  whatever  posture  the  patient  may  be.  The  metallic  tinkling  is  a  clear 
sound,  like  the  dropping  of  water  into  a  cask.  It  is  produced  when  the 
patent  coughs,  by  which  means  a  drop  of  fluid  is  shaken  from  the  orifice  in 
the  lung,  and  made  to  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  chest.  3.  It  may  be  a  con- 
sequence of  the  escape  of  air  from  a  wounded  lung,  after  the  external  wound 
through  the  parietes  of  the  chest  has  been  closed. 

Treatment. — So  far  as  the  mere  surgical  treatment  of  this  symptom  is 
concerned,  if  the  breathing  become  very  difficult,  with  a  distended  and  tym- 
panitic condition  of  the  diseased  or  injured  side  of  the  chest,  a  snmll  trocar 
may  be  introduced  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  to  let  the  air  escape. 

II.  HiBMOTiioRAX,  which  sijrnifies  the  presence  of  blood  in  the  pleural 
cavity,  may  be  suspected  if  great  dyspnoea  and  dulness  on  percussion  follow 
a  fractured  rib,  or  if  it  conic  on  rapidly  after  closure  of  a  wound  in  the 
chest.  The  blood  may  ])roceed  either  from  the  intercostal  artery,  or  from 
the  lung. 

*  Little  on  Deformities,  I^iul.  lftr>3. 

•  Vide  cases  of  Wryneck,  &c.,  by  Dieffenbach,  in  the  Lancet  for  Sept.  ISifej.  Gmxjh 
giveB  a  case  of  wryneck  and  diHtortion  of  tlie  jaw  caused  by  contrnclion  of  the  platyniua 
tuyoides,  and  cured  by  division  of  tliat  muscle,  in  the  year  1700. 
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Treatment. — If  the  difficulty  of  breathing  be  very  urgent,  an  incision  must 
be  made  to  let  the  blood  escape. 

III.  Hydrothorax,  or  water  on  the  chest,  is  indicated  by  great  difficulty 
of  breathing,  especially  on  lying  down — livid  countenance—disturbed  sleep 
— dulness  on  percussion — and  if  the  effusion  be  confined  to  one  side  of  the 
chest,  there  is  very  great  difficulty  in  lying  upon  the  other. 

Treatment, — If  the  hydrothorax  were  merely  an  inflammatory  effusion 
from  pleurisy,  a  local  affection,  paracentesis  might  be  advisable  for  the 
dyspnoea ;  but  if  (as  it  is  generally)  it  is  an  effect  of  organic  disease  of  the 
heart  or  lungs,  the  operation  would  do  no  good.  At  all  events,  both  sides 
of  the  chest  must  not  be  punctured. 

IV.  Empyema  signifies  abscess  of  the  chest,  or  suppuration  ot  the  pleura. 
It  is  an  effect  of  acute  inflammation,  whether  idiopathic,  or  caused  by  injury ; 
or  else  of  the  bursting  of  abscesses  into  the  chest,  or  of  the  irritation  of 
carious  ribs.  It  is  known  by  dulness  on  percussion,  gradually  increasing 
enlargement  of  the  side  of  the  chest — separation  of  the  ribs— -dyspncea — 
difficulty  of  lying  on  the  sound  side — more  or  less  oedema  of  the  parietes 
of  the  chest — shivering  and  hectic,  and  the  other  signs  of  deep-seated  sup- 
puration. If  left  to  itself,  the  abscess  may  point  and  burst  between  the 
ribs.  Paracentesis  is  decidedly  required,  if  the  case  be  clear ;  if  it  be  not, 
two  or  three  punctures  may  be  made  with  a  grooved  needle,  or  a  small  ex- 
ploring trocar,  and  a  cupping-glass  be  applied  over  them  to  extract  some 
fluid. 

V.  Paracentesis  Thoracis,  or  puncture  of  the  chest,  is  an  operation 
sometimes  required  for  the  foregoing  affections,  and  especially  for  empyema. 
Wherever  there  is  an  indication  of  decided  pointing^  that  is  the  place  for  an 
operation ;  otherwise  the  place  usually  chosen  is  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
ribs,  a  little  behind  their  middle.  An  incision,  an  inch  and  a  half  long;  is 
made  through  skin  and  muscles,  and  the  point  of  the  bistoury  to  be  passed 
through  the  pleura.  If  fluid  escapes  from  this  puncture,  a  trocar  may  be 
plunged  in,  or  if  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  diagnosis,  a  trocar  may  be  em- 
ployed at  once. 

It  may  be  advantageous  to  employ  the  drainage  tube  which  M.  Chassaig- 
nac^  has  adopted  for  large  abscesses  in  general,  and  which  has  been  used  in 
empyema  by  Dr.  Goodfellow  and  Mr.  De  Morgan.  This  is  a  small  India- 
rubber  tube,  with  many  perforations,  passed  through  the  cavity  of  the  abscess, 
pleuritic  or  other,  in  order  that  there  may  be  absolutely  no  accumulation, 
and  that  every  drop  of  pus  may  be  discharged,  so  soon  as  it  is  formed,  and 
before  it  has  had  time  to  be  decomposed.  The  first  puncture  or  aperture  is 
made  as  above  described.  A  long  bent  iron  probe  is  passed  through  it, 
into  the  cavity,  and  made  to  project  at  one  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  as  far 
back  and  as  low  down  as  possible.  Here  it  is  to  be  felt  and  cut  down  upon, 
and  made  to  project ;  and  then  a  piece  of  silk  to  be  attached  to  an  eye  in 
it,  which  is  to  be  drawn  through  the  wound,  and  by  means  of  the  silk,  an 
India-rubber  tube ;  the  ends  of  the  tube  are  tied  together,  and  the  pus 
allowed  to  drain  away. 

y I.  Hydrops  Pericardii  may  occur  under  the  same  conditions  as  hydro- 
thorax, and  may  be  combined  with  it.  Its  diagnosis  is  obscure.  It  may  be 
suspected  to  exist  if  the  patient  complain  of  constant  weight  in  the  praecor- 
dia,  great  dyspnoea,  especially  when  lying  on  the  back,  and  faintness  upon 
exertion ;  if  there  is  great  dulness  on  percussion,  and  manifest  fulness  over 
the  region  of  the  heart — if  its  pulsations  are  tremulous — and  the  circula- 
tion embarrassed.      The  operation  of  paracentesis  pericardii  has  been 

'  See  Report  of  Paper  hy  Dr.  Goodfellow  and  Mr.  De  Morgan,  Medical  Times  and 
Gazette,  1859,  vol.  i.  p.  659.  [Also  in  Med.-Chirurg.  Traud.  vol.  xlii.,  and  Amer. 
Joom.  Med.  Sci.  for  April,  1860.] 
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practised,  although  it  can  rarely  be  of  much  benefit,  and  ought  not  to  be 
dreamed  of  until  blisters  and  diuretics  have  failed  entirely.  It  has  been 
attempted  in  sundry  cases  of  hydrothorax,  which  were  mistaken  for  hydrops 
pericardii ;  but  by  a  second  lucky  mistake  the  pleura  was  opened  instead. 
It  may  be  performed  either  by  making  an  incision  opposite  the  heart's 
apex,  and  dividing  the  muscles  and  pericardium  with  the  same  precautions 
as  in  paracentesis  thoracis,  or  by  first  making  an  opening  into  the  pleura, 
opposite  the  junction  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  rib  with  its  cartilage — and  then 
introducing  the  finger,  feeling  for  the  distended  pericardium,  and  cutting 
into  it  with  curved  scissors ;  but  it  is  an  operation  which  we  by  no  means 
recommend. 

VII.  Wounds  and  Contusions  of  the  Parietes  of  the  chest  require 
the  same  treatment,  whether  the  ribs  are  fractured  or  not  A  bandage  may 
be  applied  to  prevent  motion  of  the  ribs,  if  the  patient  express  himself  re- 
lieved by  it ;  but  sometimes  it  adds  to  the  distress,  and  must  not  be  used. 
The  bowels  must  be  opened,  the  diet  moderately  low,  cough  and  irritation 
be  allayed  by  full  opiates,  and  bleeding  or  leeches  be  employed,  if  necessary, 
to  prevent  inflammation. 

VIII.  Penbtratinq  Wounds  of  the  thorax,  such  as  stabs  from  a  sword, 
are  usually  attended  with  wound  of  the  lung,  of  which  we  shall  speak  directly. 
In  the  dead  body,  when  air  is  admitted  to  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  the  lung 
collapses  at  once  :  this  is  certainly  not  the  case  in  the  living  body,  unless  the 
external  wound  be  very  extensive  indeed ; — on  the  contrary,  the  lung  con- 
tinues to  discharge  its  functions,  although  less  perfectly  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  air  passing  in  and  out  of  the  wound  in  the  chest  The  writer 
has  had  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  that  the  respiratory  murmur  may  be 
perfect  throughout  the  lung,  just  after  a  wound  into  the  pleural  cavity  has 
been  closed. 

Hernia  of  the  Lung, — If  the  lung  protrudes,  the  rule  generally  given  is, 
to  return  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  unless  it  is  injured  or  beginning  to  mor- 
tify ;  but  Mr.  Guthrie  recommends  that  it  should  be  permitted  to  remain,  as 
it  closes  the  aperture  into  the  pleura,  and  speedily  granulates  and  heals  over. 
Hernia  of  the  lung,  without  external  wound,  protruding  through  the  pleura 
amongst  the  muscles,  is  excessively  rare,  and  must  be  treated  by  bandage 
or  truss. 

IX.  Wounds  of  the  Lung,  if  extensive,  are  probably  quickly  fatal.  If 
not,  they  will  probably  present  the  following  symptoms :  Great  dyspnoea 
and  sense  of  suffocation ;  the  countenance  pallid  and  extremely  anxious — 
and  expectoration  of  blood,  which  is  coughed  up  in  florid  arterial  mouth- 
fuls,  mixed  with  occasional  clots.  If  the  wound  is  not  extensive,  there  may 
be  only  a  certain  amount  of  oozing  into  the  pleural  cavity,  and  no  cough  nor 
bloody  expectoration  at  all.  The  dangers  of  wounds  of  the  chest  are  three- 
fold. 1st.  Hemorrhage,  which  may  destroy  the  patient  by  exhaustion,  or 
may  fill  up  the  air-passages  and  induce  sufi'ocation.  2dly.  Injlammaiion, 
which  may  supervene,  and  will  be  aggravated  by  the  irritation  of  clots  of 
blood,  splintered  bone,  or  of  other  extraneous  bodies.  3dly.  Profuse  and 
exhausting  suppuration,  with  cough,  debility,  hectic,  and  all  the  symptoms 
of  phthisis. 

Treatment — The  first  indication  is  to  check  the  hemorrhage.  If  this 
proceed  from  the  intercostal,  or  any  other  artery  of  the  parietes  (although 
these  do  not  often  give  trouble),  the  wound  must  be  enlarged,  and  the  bleed- 
ing orificQ  be  seized  with  forceps,  or  tenaculum,  or  be  secured  by  torsion.* 
If  hemorrhage  proceed  from  the  wounded  lung,  the  remedies  are  ice  or  cold 

'  Mr.  Lawson  says  that  the  intercostal  artery  was  not  once  secured  in  the  Crimea u 
c.iuipaigu. 
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drinks,  perfect  quietude,  opium  to  insure  sleep  and  diminish  the  respiration, 
astringents,  as  gallic  acid,  or  alum,  administered  internally,  and  lastly,  the 
abstraction  of  blood  from  the  arm  in  such  a  way  as  to  induce  speedy  syn- 
cope, if  no  other  remedy  suffices.* 

Secondly,  the  wound  should  be  examined,  and  if  it  be  of  large  size,  or  a 
gunshot  wound,  the  finger  should  be  introduced  into  it,  to  remove  clots  of 
blood,  splinters  of  broken  ribs,  or  any  other  foreign  substances  that  it  may 
find.  If  it  is  not  sufficiently  large  for  this  purpose,  it  may  be  dilated  by  a 
probe-pointed  bistoury.  At  the  same  time,  an  intercostal  artery,  if  wounded, 
should  be  secured. 

Thirdly,  the  wound  should  then  be  accurately  closed  with  lint  and  plaster, 
or  sutures,  and  the  patient  should  be  suffered  to  lie  as  quietly  as  possible. 
He  should  have  plenty  of  cool  air,  and  a  very  light  covering.  The  rule  is 
generally  given,  in  all  injuries  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  to  place  him  on 
the  wounded  side  ;  but  he  must  decide  for  himself  what  position  is  the  most 
comfortable.  The  closing  of  the  wound  is  of  necessity  a  great  relief  to 
dyspnoea. 

Fourthly,  inflammation  must  be  combated  ;  and  if,  in  spite  of  the  opium, 
the  pulse  rises,  and  the  pain  and  cough  and  spitting  of  blood  return,  vene- 
section must  be  repeated.  The  diet  must  be  proportioned  to  the  patient's 
condition  ;  beef-tea,  meat  and  port  wine  in  one  case ;  iced  lemonade,  barley- 
water,  or  milk  and  water  in  another.  But,  as  Mr.  Lawson  observes,  the  in- 
flammation which  follows  an  injury  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  idiopathic 
pneumonia,  and  a  certain  exudation  of  healthy  lymph  is  necessary,  and  should 
not  be  checked  by  antimony  and  mercury. 

Fifthly,  if  there  should  be  evidence  that  the  side  of  the  chest  has  become 
filled,  and  the  lung  compressed,  by  air,  by  extravasated  blood,  or  by  inflam- 
matory effusion,  serous  or  purulent,  either  the  wound  must  be  opened,  or 
another  incision  should  be  made  into  the  pleural  cavity  lower  down. 

Secondary  hemorrhage^  after  wounds  of  the  lung,  may,  1,  be  caused  by 
inflammatory  excitement ;  or,  2  (if  the  wound  be  gunshot),  by  the  separa- 
tion of  sloughs  from  the  lung  ;  or,  3,  by  the  sloughing  of  an  intercostal 
artery  that  may  have  been  brushed  by  the  ball.  Venesection  is  the  remedy 
for  the  first  case,  and  the  ligature,  pressure,  or  styptics,  such  as  gallic  acid 
internally,  for  the  latter  two. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  chest  add  greatly  to  the  danger  of  exhausting  sup- 
puration, although  patients  have  recovered  for  years  with  balls,  or  pieces  of 
cloth,  encysted  in  the  lung  or  pleural  cavity.  In  some  cases,  a  ball  has  re- 
mained rolling  loosely  about  in  the  pleural  cavity.  If  any  foreign  body  is 
detected,  it  should,  if  possible,  be  removed,  and  part  of  the  upper  border  of 
a  rib  may  be  sawn  away  with  Hey's  saw,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  get  at  it. 

Some  surgeons  direct  penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest  not  to  be  closed  ; 
or  they  even  recommend  tents  or  canulas  to  be  inserted,  to  provide  for  the 
escape  of  blood  or  matter.  But  it  must  be  evident  that  there  will  be  much 
less  liability  to  severe  inflammation  if  the  wound  is  closed,  just  as  in  wounds 
of  joints  and  compound  fractures. 

Besides,  "  if  the  patient,"  says  Hennen,  "  is  placed  with  the  wound  in  a 
dependent  posture,  the  exit  of  effused  fluids  is  not  necessarily  impeded.  If 
they  exist  in  large  quantity,  the  wound  is  effectually  prevented  from  closing ; 
if  the  flow  is  so  minute  as  to  admit  of  the  union  of  the  wound,  the  quantity 
effused  is  within  the  power  of  the  absorbents  to  remove." 

X.  Abscess  behind  the  sternum,  and  caries  of  that  bone,  sometimes  re- 
quire a  perforation  to  be  made  in  it  with  a  trephine.' 

*  See  also  Dr.  Fraser  on  Penetrating  Wounds  of  the  Chest. 

<  For  oases,  references,  &c.,  see  G.  Borlase  Childs,  Lancet,  24ih  August,  1850  ;  Cssai 
Ilawkius,  Med.  Gaz.  N.  S.  vol.  v.  p.  62. 
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XI.  Wounds  op  the  Heart  generally  prove  fatal  from  hemorrhage. 
Numeroas  instances,  however,  are  on  record,  in  which  stabs  or  musket- 
wounds  of  this  organ  have  healed,  both  in  man  and  animals,  without  any 
ill  effects  remaining.  The  diagnosis  and  prognosis  will  of  course  be  ex- 
tremely doubtful.  The  only  available  remedy  is  opium,  in  order  to  prevent 
hemorrhage  and  keep  the  circulation  as  quiet  as  possible,  so  that  the  blood 
may  coagulate  in  the  wound,  and  the  coagulum  become  adherent  and  or- 
ganized.^ 

XXL  Deformity  of  the  chest  and  spine  is  an  almost  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  severe  pleurisy,  or  of  empyema.  The  lung,  compressed  by  pleu- 
ritic fluid,  or  bound  down  by  adhesions,  cannot  expand  again  in  the  act  of 
respiration,  and  the  side  of  the  chest  falls  in  to  accommodate  itself  to  the 
crippled  lung.  These  cases  will  be  known  by  their  history  ;  by  the  fact  that 
the  deformity  was  preceded  by  enlargement ;  and  by  the  deficient  respira- 
tory sounds  which  will  be  detected  by  auscultation.  Mechanical  appliances 
are  of  very  questionable  utility ;  but  the  writer  has  seen  abundance  of  cases, 
in  which,  if  the  patient  were  young,  and  the  disease  not  too  severe  and  long- 
continued,  great  flattening  and  deformity  have  been  completely  recovered 
from  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  nature. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

INJURIES  OF  THE  ABDOMEN,   AND  SURGICAL  OPERATIONS. 

I.  Paracentesis  Abdominis,  an  operation  much  better  called  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  term  tapping,  is  required  in  ascites,  and  in  ovarian  dropsy^ 
when  the  abdomen  has  become  so  distended  that  the  breathing  and  the  cir- 
culation of  the  lower  extremities  are  seriously  impeded. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  first  place,  ascites  may  be  known  by  the  abdomen 
being  equably  enlarged  and  fluctuating,  not  feeling  harder  at  one  part  than 
at  another,  whilst  in  ovarian  dropsy,  the  swelling  probably  fluctuates  less 
distinctly,  for  it  may  be  composed  of  distinct  cysts,  some  of  which  feel  more 
distended  than  others.  If,  however,  the  ovarian  tumor  consists  of  a  single 
thin-walled  cyst,  this  diagnostic  mark  will  be  absent.  A  second  means  of 
distinguishing  the  two  affections  is  afforded  by  percussion.  In  ascites,  the 
bowels,  as  they  contain  air,  float  up  through  the  fluid  ;  and,  in  whatever  po- 
sition the  patient  may  be  placed,  they  tend  to  occupy  the  uppermost  part, 
and  the  fluid  the  lowest ;  and  a  clear  sound  may  be  elicited  by  percussion 
over  the  bowels,  but  a  dull  sound  over  the  fluid.  Thus,  if  the  patient  l)e 
placed  on  his  back,  a  clear  sound  will  Ije  produced  over  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  alxiominal  parietes,  but  a  dull  sound  towards  the  sides  and  back. 
In  ovarian  dropsy,  on  the  contrary,  the  abdomen  is  distended  by  a  tumor, 
which  occupies  its  front  part,  the  bowels  being  behind  and  on  either  side  of 
it.  Consequently,  when  the  patient  lies  on  her  back,  percussion  of  the  an- 
terior surface  produces  a  dull  sound  ;  whilst  a  clear  sound  may  Ik?  produced 
towards  the  back  part  and  sides.  Yet  if  the  quantity  of  ascitic  fluid  be 
very  large,  and  the  abdomen  be  so  distended  that  the  mesentery  does  not 
allow  the  bowels  to  float  up  and  entirely  reach  the  anterior  wall,  it  must  l)e 
evident  that  this  diagnostic  mark  may  be  far  less  palpable.  Even  in  this  case, 
however,  the  croaking  of  air  in  the  bowels  may  be  perhaps  felt ;  and  as  Dr. 

'  For  full  information  on  the  subject  of  this  cliApter,  see  Quthrie's  Commentaries  ou 
Military  Surgery,  Loud.  IbOJ. 
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Tanner  remarks,  in  some  MS.  notes  with  which  he  has  favored  the  author, 
it  is  more  likely  that  ascites  will  be  taken  for  ovarian  dropsy  than  the  con- 
verse. In  any  case  of  doubtful  diagtiosis,  therefore,  the  probabilities  are  in 
favor  of  ascites.  Some  degree  of  ascites  is  frequently  present  with  ovarian 
dropsy.  Moreover,  fluid  may  escape  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  from  the  ova- 
rian tumor,  as  stated  by  Hughes  Bennett.  Thirdly.  A  microscopic  exami- 
nation of  the  fluid  which  is  removed  will,  in  ovarian  dropsy,  most  probably 
reveal  the  old  disintegrated  blood-globules,  the  epithelial  cells,  the  large 
compound  granular  masses,  and  heaps 
of  granules,  oil-cells,  and  crystals  of 
cholesterine,  which  abound  in  the  liquid 
of  old  ovarian  cysts. 

Lastly,  there  are  the  history  and  ge- 
neral symptoms,  the  uterine  derange- 
ment, and  pelvic  tumor  felt  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  ovarian  disease ;  the  im- 
paired health,  oedema  of  the  legs,  and  eil'r^iouTf.r*'^"  *''°''''  "''"'"''"p''*' 
enlargement  of  the  liver,  which  proba- 
bly precede  ascites.     Into  these  it  is  not  our  province  to  enter. 

Operation. — The  rule  generally  given  is,  that  the  patient  must  be  seated 
in  a  chair — that  a  broad  towel  must  be  passed  round  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen,  its  ends  to  be  crossed  behind  and  intrusted  to  two  assistants,  who 
are  to  be  instructed  to  draw  it  tight  and  support  the  belly  as  the  fluid  es- 
capes. These  precautions  are  taken,  because  of  the  risk  that  the  removal 
of  the  compression  to  which  the  abdominal  veins  have  been  habituated,  might 
cause  the  blood  to  gravitate  into  them  from  the  heart  and  induce  syncope, 
or  that  perhaps  they  might  burst,  and  occasion  a  fatal  hemorrhage.  But  this 
risk  is  entirely  avoided  if  the  plan  be  adopted  of  placing  the  patient  in  the 
recumbent  posture  on  her  side,  at  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  turning  her  over 
as  the  fluid  escapes  ;  and  this  plan  is  not  only  safer  and  more  convenient,  but 
more  effectual  for  getting  rid  of  the  fluid.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  sur- 
geon, holding  a  trocar  in  a  canula  in  his  right  hand,  with  the  end  of  his  fore- 
finger about  two  inches  from  the  point  of  the  instrument,  plunges  it  through 
the  linea  alba,  two  inches  below  the  umbilicus ;  then  holding  in  the  canula 
with  his  left  hand,  he  pulls  out  the  trocar  with  his  right.  Modern  instru- 
ments are  provided  with  an  India-rubber  tube  at  right  angles  ;*  so  that  the 
fluid  may  pass  into  a  convenient  receptacle,  without  noise  or  splashing.  If 
the  trocar  is  a  large  one,  which  is  expedient  in  ovarian  dropsy,  it  will  be  as 
well,  before  introducing  it,  to  puncture  the  skin  with  a  common  lancet,  or  to 
make  an  incision  with  a  scalpel.  The  aperture  is  afterwards  to  be  closed 
with  lint  and  plaster,  and  a  broad  bandage  with  napkins  as  a  compress,  to 
be  applied  with  comfortable  tightness.  (See  Bandages.)  If  a  patient  with 
ascites  happens  also  to  have  an  old  irreducible  hernia,  and  the  sac  is  much 
distended,  and  preserves  a  free  communication  with  the  abdomen,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  puncture  the  sac  instead  of  the  linea  alba.         « 

II.  Ovariotomy. — The  ovary,  which,  in  a  healthy  condition,  is  about  1^ 
inch  in  its  long  diameter,  and  composed  of  peritoneal  and  fibrous  coat,  en- 
closing a  vascular  stroma  filled  with  minute  cysts,  is  liable  to  many  diseases. 
Sometimes  a  solid  tumor  is  developed  in  it,  or  a  cutaneous  cyst  containing 
hair,  teeth,  and  bone.  But  the  disease  to  which  the  name  ovarian  tumor, 
or  ovarian  or  encysted  dropsy  is  given,  may  be  described  as  an  exaggeration 
of  the  entire  organ,  or  of  one  or  more  of  the  individual  cysts  contained  in 
it,  into  an  enormous  tumor,  which  may  weigh  from  50  to  100  lbs.,  or  even 
more.     This  tumor  may  be  simple  or  cancerous. 

In  the  simple,  the  parts  composing  the  tumor  are  natural  structures,  only 
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greatly  hypertrophied ;  in  the  cancerons,  the  solid  intra-cystic  parts  are 
composed  of  cancer  tissue.  In  some  cases  a  cancerous  growth  may  be 
superadded  to  a  previously-existing  simple  tumor. 

The  number  of  cysts  may  be  one,  or  almost  infinite,  there  being  in  the 
latter  case  a  vast  number  of  smaller  ones  developed  in  the  interstices,  and 
projecting  into  the  cavities,  of  the  larger  ones.  They  may  be  thin  and  flex- 
ible like  bladder,  or  thick  and  semicartilaginous.  The  contained  fluid  mny 
be  clear  and  transparent  as  pure  water,  or  thick  and  ropy,  from  the  presence 
of  a  peculiar  extractive  matter ;  or  may  be  of  a  deep  coffee  color  from  the 
presence  of  broken-down  coloring  matter  of  the  blood  ;  or  opaque,  from  the 
presence  of  the  matters  shown  in  the  preceding  page.  The  ovarian  fluid 
contains  much  less  albumen  than  blood  serum  does,  and  no  phosphate  of 
soda,  or  but  very  little.* 

The  diagnosis  from  ascites  has  been  spoken  of  already.  From  pregnancy 
it  must  be  distinguished  by  its  history  and  duration,  and  especially  by  the 
physical  condition  of  the  uterus,  as  ascertained  by  examination.  For  a  more 
detailed  history,  and  its  diagnosis  from  other  growths  within  the  abdomen 
and  pelvis,  we  must  refer  to  obstetric  writers,  our  concern  being  only  with 
the  treatment  by  operation. 

Once  in  existence,  three  courses  are  open  to  this  disease.  1.  It  may  sub- 
side after  tapping,  or  after  accidental  rupture  of  the  cyst  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  The  latter  event,  however,  has  proved  fatal  through  peritonitis  in 
some  of  the  instances  in  which  it  has  been  noticed.  In  some  cases  relief, 
more  or  less  great,  has  followed  the  ulceration  of  the  tumor,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  its  contents  through  the  navel  or  into  some  part  of  the  bowels. 
But  each  of  these  cases  is  rare. 

2.  The  disease,  although  incurable,  may  remain  stationary,  the  system 
become  habituated  to  it,  and  life  go  on  almost  as  though  the  burden  existed 
not.  The  writer,  in  former  editions,  mentioned  the  case  of  a  lady,  aged  about 
60,  of  tall  commanding  figure,  in  whom  an  ovarian  tumor,  of  immense  size, 
has  existed  for  more  than  thirty  years.  Her  health  had  been  for  years  pretty 
good,  although  when  the  disease  first  made  its  appearance,  before  the  diag- 
nosis was  fully  made  out,  she  suffered  for  three  years  from  all  the  remedies 
that  the  physicians  of  George  the  Fourth's  time  could  devise  for  the  dis- 
persion of  the  swelling.  Since  the  last  edition  she  died  of  suppuration  of 
the  cyst. 

3.  But  unhappily  such  cases  as  these  are  the  exceptions.  In  by  far  the 
greater  number  the  tumor  continues  to  increase ;  fills  up  the  abdomen ; 
interferes  with  the  breathing ;  makes  the  patient's  existence  a  misery  ;  and 
at  last  wears  her  out  from  pain  and  irritation.  This  fatal  issue  will  be,  of 
course,  much  quicker  if  the  malady  is  of  a  cancerous  nature  ;  in  which  case, 
instead  of  remaining  free  and  unattached  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or  even 
instead  of  being  bound  down  by  more  or  less  numerous  bands  of  adhesion, 
the  tumor  becomes  amalgamated  with  the  abdominal  wall,  with  the  liver,  and 
with  other  viscera,  and  communicates  a  cancerous  infiltration  to  every  part 
that  it  adheres  to.  The  question  then  is,  what  can  our  art  do  to  cure  the 
patient,  or  to  mitigate  her  sufferings ;  and  there  are  three  things  that  re- 
quire mention,  viz.,  Istly,  tapping  ;  2dly,  various  medical  and  surgical  mea- 
sures adopted  in  the  hope  of  producing  atrophy  of  the  tumor ;  and  3dly, 
extirpation,  or  ovariotomy. 

1.  Tapping. — This  is  the  simplest  mode  of  procuring  relief ;  and  in  some 
few  cases  the  tumor,  emptied  by  this  means,  continues  quiescent  for  years  or 

I  Analysis  by  Dr.  G.  0.  Rees,  quoted  in  Dr.  A.  Farrv's  article  Uteriu,  iu  Todd's 
C/clopsdia. 
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for  life.  But  far  more  commonly  the  operation  requires  to  be  soon  repeated. 
Cases  are  extant,  in  one  of  which  the  patient  lived  to  be  tapped  66  times  at 
intervals  of  about  a  month ;  and,  in  another,  128  tunes  at  intervals  of  six 
weeks ;  but  taken  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  few  patients 
survive  more  than  four  years  after  the  first  tapping,  a  period  passed  in  the 
greatest  misery  and  suffering.  We  may  add,  that  in  order  to  relieve  the 
patient  effectually,  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  a  very  long  trocar,  and  to 
plunge  it  quite  deeply,  so  as  to  reach  the  more  deeply-seated  cysts ;  and  that 
the  puncture  had  better  be  made  wherever  fluctuation  is  most  evident.  Tap- 
ping per  vaginam,  when  a  fluctuating  portion  of  tumor  projects  much  in  that 
situation,  may  be  worth  adopting. 

2.  Under  the  second  head  may  be  enumerated  an  immense  variety  of  plans 
for  producing  atrophy  or  absorption  of  the  tumor ;  such  as  (a)  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  iodide  of  potassium,  with  tonics,  and  the  iodide  of  iron : 
these  should  have  a  fair  trial  in  incipient  cases,  and  after  tapping ;  in  cases 
in  which  the  author  has  been  consulted,  he  has  always  found  a  tonic  plan  of 
treatment  the  most  effectual.  Considering  the  enormous  amount  of  blood- 
cells,  albumen,  and  other  blood-stuff  in  the  fluid  contents  of  the  tumor,  the 
writer  has  suggested  the  administration  of  gallic  acid  and  the  other  vege- 
table astringents.  As  for  mercury  and  remedies  whose  object  it  is  to  pro- 
mote absorption  by  creating  great  evacuations,  or  by  lowering  the  system, 
the  writer  can  only  say  that  he  believes  the  less  they  are  resorted  to  the 
longer  the  patient  will  live.  (6)  Mr.  Isaac  Baker  Brown's  plan  of  first 
emptying  the  cyst  by  tapping,  then  applying  firm  pressure  and  administering 
mercury,  (c)  Operations  for  opening  the  cyst  into  the  cavity  of  the  peri- 
toneum by  subcutaneous  section,  thus  imitating  the  cases  in  which  the  cyst 
has  been  ruptured  by  violent  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  the  fluid 
has  been  absorbed,  and  the  patient  cured.  But  of  course,  for  the  success 
of  such  operations,  it  is  requisite  that  the  active  growth  of  the  tumor  be  at 
an  end.  (d)  Operations  for  causing  the  tumor  to  waste  and  suppurate  by 
passing  setons.  (e)  Procuring  adhesion  of  the  cyst  to  the  abdominal  pa- 
rietes,  and  establishing  an  ulcerated  opening  into  the  cyst  at  the  adherent 
spot ;  or  cutting  into  the  cyst,  and  stitching  the  edges  of  the  opening  into 
it  to  those  of  the  wound  through  the  abdominal  parietes  ;  thus  establishing 
an  artificial  oviduct^  through  which  the  contents  of  the  cyst  may  be  evacu- 
ated. Most  of  these  plans  were  originated  by  Mr.  I.  B.  Brown.  (/)  The 
iodine  injection  has  been  tried  by  Dr.  Simpson  with  good  results ;  and  by 
Mr.  Spencer  Wells.  The  latter  gentleman  prefers  a  solution  of  20  grains 
of  iodine  and  30  of  iodide  of  potassium,  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water,  to 
the  strong  tincture  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  which  Dr.  Simpson 
employs.  About  two  fluid  ounces  of  this  solution  are  injected  after  the  cyst 
has  been  completely  emptied.  The  same  precautions  are  necessary  as  in  the 
injection  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  not  to  let  the  point  of  the  trocar  slip  out 
of  the  cyst,  so  as  to  run  the  risk  of  injecting  the  fluid  into  the  peritoneum. 
For  this  purpose  a  catheter  may  be  passed  through  the  canula  of  the  trocar, 
deep  into  the  cyst,  before  the  fluid  is  let  out,  and  be  held  there.  The  iodine 
is  injected,  or  allowed  to  run  in  through  a  glass  syringe,  and  is  suffered  to 
remain.  If  it  answers  the  desired  end,  it  will  destroy  or  modify  the  inner 
surface  of  the  sac,  take  away  its  secreting  power,  and  cause  the  cyst  to 
wither.  The  pain  which  follows  the  injection  may  be  relieved  by  opium, 
and  fomentations.  But  it  stands  to  reason  that  this  is  not  a  radical  remedy, 
and  that  it  is  not  a  safe  remedy,  unless  there  be  but  one  cyst.  To  ascertain 
the  last  point.  Dr.  Graily  Hewitt  uses  an  exploring  sound,  which  may  be 
passed  into  the  interior  of  the  cyst,  through  the  canula  of  a  trocar ;  which 
is  provided  with  an  India-rubber  diaphragm  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
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liquid,  till  the  whole  interior  of  the  cyst  has  been  explored.*  (g)  There  is 
another  operation  of  fair  promise  which  has  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Tanner, 
for  cases  in  which  the  presence  of  extensive  adhesions  renders  it  impossible 
to  remove  the  cyst.  This  consists  in  tying  tightly  the  pedicle  of  the  tumor 
after  the  fluid  has  been  removed  by  tapping.  Thus  it  may  be  hoped,  that 
whilst  the  supply  of  blood  furnished  to  the  cyst  by  its  adhesions  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  gangrene,  the  obstruction  of  the  main  arterial  channel  might 
prevent  the  fluid  from  being  secreted  anew. 

3.  Ovariotomy. — The  remaining  remedy  is  extirpation.  Against  which 
may  be  adduced,  1st,  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis,  insomuch  that  out  of  eighty- 
one  cases  collected  by  Mr.  B.  Phillips  in  1844,  in  which  it  had  been  at- 
tempted, no  tumor  whatever  was  found  in  five,  and  in  six  others  the  tumor 
was  not  ovarian ;  2d,  the  fact  that  in  fifteen  out  of  the  eighty-one  cases, 
after  the  abdomen  was  opened,  extirpation  of  the  tumor  was  found  imprac- 
ticable, in  consequence  of  the  numerous  adhesions  which  bound  it  to  neigh- 
boring parts  ;•  3dly,  the  mortality.  Of  the  eighty-one  cases,  forty-nine 
recovered,  thirty-two  died.  Of  the  sixty-one  in  which  the  tumor  was  ex- 
tracted, thirty-five  recovered,  twenty-six  died.  Of  the  fifteen  in  which  the 
tumor  could  not  be  extracted,  nine  recovered,  and  six  died.  Dr.  Robert 
Lee,  in  1853,  enumerates  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  cases,  out  of  which  the 
tumor  could  not  be  removed  in  sixty ;  of  these  nineteen  were  fatal ;  of  one 
hundred  and  two  cases  in  which  the  tumor  was  removed,  there  were  forty-two 
.deaths.  On  the  other  hand,  in  favor  of  the  operation,  it  may  be  argued — Ist, 
that  the  mortality  arising  from  this  is  not  larger  than  that  from  many  other 
surgical  operations ;  and,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Sontham,  the  statistical 
argument  is  singularly  inconsistent  when  used  by  surgeons  who  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  recommend  operations  still  more  dangerous,  for  the  removal  of  dis- 
eases not  immediately  fatal ;  as,  for  example,  ligature  of  the  innominata 
artery  for  aneurism  ;  an  operation  that  has  always  proved  fatal.  Out  of 
seven  cases,  Mr.  Spencer  Wells  has  preserved  the  lives  of  five.  2dly,  that 
no  other  plan  of  treatment  can  effect  a  radical  cure,  but  that  by  this,  women, 
relieved  of  a  burden  which  made  life  miserable,  have  married  and  borne  child- 
ren. 3dly,  that  if  favorable  cases  only  were  submitted  to  operation,  the 
mortality  would  be  very  small,  and  that  increase  of  experience  will  lead  to 
the  selection  and  discrimination  of  favorable  cases,  and  to  improvements  in 
the  operation ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  bringing  of  the  peduncle  out  of 
the  wound,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  slough  within  the  abdomen.  4thly,  that 
if  the  surgeon,  in  order  to  complete  his  diagnosis,  makes  a  small  incision, 
to  ascertain  the  existence  of  adhesions,  and  closes  it  again  with  suture  if  he 
finds  this  to  be  the  case,  no  great  harm  is  likely  to  result ;  in  fact,  this, 

>  See  remarks  hy  Dr.  Simpson,  quoted  in  Prov.  Med.  Jonm.,  1854,  p.  1007  ;  case  hy 
Spencer  Wells,  and  description  of  Dr.  Graily  Hewitt's  instrument,  Med.  Times,  l^^>0, 
vol.  i.  p.  549. 

*  Out  of  four  patients  operated  on  by  Mr.  Lizars  some  years  ago,  one  died  ;  on^  re- 
covered ;  in  one,  after  the  alxlomen  was  laid  oiM»n,  there  was  found  to  be  no  tumor  at 
all ;  and  in  the  fourth  there  was  discovered  an  enormous  mass  of  convoluted  Vfssfls 
looking  like  a  placenta,  which  proceeded  from  the  omentum  to  the  tumor,  and  of  course 
rendered  extirpation  quite  out  of  the  question,  so  that  the  incision  was  closed  a<;ain. 
Mr.  Solly,  in  a  Lecture  in  the  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  xxxviii.,  states  that  the  deaths  from  ovari- 
otomy up  to  lS4t)  were  only  one  in  three  and  a  half.  Dr.  Tilt,  Lancet,  1^8,  vol.  ii.  p. 
G26,  gives  sixty-one  cases,  which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  five  imliviiluals.  Of  these, 
it  was  imjwssihle  to  remove  the  tumor  in  eleven  ;  of  which  eleven,  seven  recovered  and 
four  died.  Of  fifty  cases  in  which  the  ovary  was  removed,  thirty-seven  recovered  and 
thirteen  died.  In  a  series  of  interesting  and  important  papers  on  the  i^ubject  in  the  Me<i. 
Times  for  1859,  vol.  i.,  it  is  stated  that,  out  of  twelve  cases  oporate<l  on  in  Loiuion  iu 
1858,  the  tumor  was  not  removed  in  two:  of  which  one  was  fatal  in  a  fortni;:ht,  the 
other  in  four  months ;  of  the  ten  patients  from  whom  the  tumor  was  removed,  aevea 
were  living,  and  six  iu  excellent  health,  at  the  eud  of  the  year. 
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which  is  sometimes  raked  up  as  an  opprobriam  against  operators,  is  a  pru- 
dent and  legitimate  measure.  Lastly,  that  it  is  by  far  the  most  merciful 
plan  of  treatment,  if  adopted  early,  in  patients  otherwise  healthy,  with  a 
still  growing  but  non-adherent  tumor. 

In  a  field  where  so  many  have  distinguished  themselves,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  mention  all,  and  unfair  to  select  a  few  of  those  who  have  ac- 
quired celebrity  for  their  skill  and  success  in  this  operation ;  yet  the  writer 
cannot  refrain  from  adducing  the  names  of  Mr.  Lane,  Dr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Southara,  Mr.  Walne,  Dr.  Frederic  Bird,  Mr.  Jeaffreson,  of  Framlingham, 
Mr.  West,  Mr.  Crouch,  of  Bruton,  now  of  Mitcham,  Mr.  I.  B.  Brown,  Dr. 
Tanner,  and  Mr.  Spencer  Wells. 

The  surgeon  who  proposes  to  himself  to  perform  this  operation,  should 
make  certain,  1st,  that  a  tumor  exists,  and  that  it  is  ovarian  ;  2dly,  that  the 
tumor  is  increasing,  and  likely  to  destroy  life,  if  allowed  to  remain.  No 
one  would  interfere  with  a  stationary  tumor.  3dly,  that  the  increase  of  the 
tumor  is  not  arrested  by  tapping,  moderate  pressure,  and  iodine  or  iron. 
One  tapping  is  always  expedient,  as  a  means  of  diagnosis,  because  if  the 
empty  sac  subsides  into  the  pelvis,  it  is  a  guarantee  against  extensive  adhe- 
sions. 4thly,  that  the  disease  is  not  cancerous.  Cancer  may  be  suspected 
if  the  tumor  has  begun  early  in  life,  is  increasing  very  fast,  and  is  adherent, 
and  if  there  is  great  pain,  and  decay  of  health  and  strength.  5thly,  that 
the  general  health  is  such  as  would  be  desired  in  any  patient  who  was  to 
undergo  a  capital  operation ;  lastly,  he  should  ascertain  whether  there  are 
extensive  adhesions  to  the  abdominal  parietes  or  viscera.  This  he  may  do 
in  some  measure  by  noticing  whether  the  tumor  shifts  its  place  as  the  patient 
roUs^herself  from  side  to  side,  and  also  by  a  very  ingenious  test  which  the 
author  has  seen  used  by  Dr.  F.  Bird ;  namely,  by  putting  the  abdominal 
muscles  in  action,  and  noticing  whether  they  rise  much  from  the  surface  of 
the  tumor.  Thus,  if  the  patient  whilst  lying  on  her  back  be  told  to  raise 
herself  up  in  her  bed  without  using  her  arms,  the  recti  muscle  will  start  up 
into  a  prominent  band,  if  their  sheath  is  not  bound  down  by  adhesions  on  its 
peritoneal  surface,  but  not  if  it  is.  By  observing  also,  as  Dr.  Sibson  sug- 
gests, whether  the  tumor  descends  during  inspiration  ;  and  by  grasping  and 
endeavoring  to  slide  the  abdominal  parietes  over  the  tumor,  or  to  grasp  them 
and  lift  them  from  the  tumor,  much  valuable  information  will  be  derived ; 
but  the  decisive  test  is  a  short  incision,  and  exploration  with  the  finger. 

The  reasons  for  running  the  risk  will  be  much  the  strongest  in  the  case  of 
a  young  healthy  person,  whose  life,  if  spared,  might  be  long  and  valuable. 

The  operation  comprises  the  following  steps.  The  patient  ought  to  have 
the  bowels  and  bladder  empty,  and  to  have  taken  food  three  hours  previously. 
The  temperature  of  the  operation  room  should  be  raised  to  about  TO®,  and 
the  air  should  be  moistened  by  the  vapor  of  water.  The  patient's  position 
should  be  easy,  and  chloroform  should  be  administered. 

The  most  happy  method  of  operating,  supposing  that  the  circumstances 
admit  of  it,  is,  to  make  a  short  incision,  say  from  four  to  six  inches,  between 
the  umbilicus  and  the  pubes,  along  the  linea  alba,  through  the  peritoneum. 
Next  to  puncture  the  cyst,  and  empty  it ;  and  for  tliis  purpose  to  employ  a 
very  large  trocar  devised  by  Mr.  Ilutchinson,  so  as  to  get  through  the  pro- 
cess as  quickly  as  possible.  Then  to  drag  out  the  emptied  and  collapsed 
cyst,  seizing  it  with  hooked  forceps,  or  running  a  ligature  through  it.  In 
the  next  place,  to  separate  the  tumor  from  its  pedicle,  and  secure  the  divided 
tissues,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  internal  bleeding,  which  is  one  great  source 
of  danger  after  the  operation.  At  the  same  time  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
modern  improvements  that  the  divided  pedicle  shall  not  be  put  back  within 
the  abdomen,  where  it  may  possibly  bleed,  and  certainly  suppurate  before 
the  ligatures  separate ;  whilst  the  lig:ature8  themselves  keep  the  wound  upon, 
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and  favor  the  spread  of  inflammation ;  bat  that  it  shall  be  brought  out  of 
the  wound  and  be  fixed  there.  This  improvement  is  due  to  Mr.  Duffin.  For 
this  purpose  the  pedicle  may  be  compressed  by  a  clamp,  originally  devised 
by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  consisting  of  two  parallel  plates  of  steel,  which  in  the 
most  improved  form  of  the  instrument  are  gilded,  and  are  capable  of  being 
screwed  together  at  either  end,  so  as  to  compress  the  pedicle  equally.*  The 
inner  surface  of  each  plate  is  jagged,  so  that  the  pedicle  can  scarcely  slip. 
It  should,  as  Mr.  Spencer  Wells  observes,  be  so  placed  as  not  to  drag  the 
uteros,  and  consequently  should  be  as  far  from  that  organ  as  possible ;  and 
if  the  pedicle  be  very  short,  a  portion  of  cyst  may  be  cut  off,  sufficient  to 
make  a  pedicle  long  enough  to  project  through  the  wound.  Lastly,  the 
wound  is  closed  accurately  (leaving  the  stump  of  the  pedicle  secured  by  the 
clamp  just  protruding  from  it),  and  so  the  operation  is  finished. 

The  method  of  closing  the  wound  recommended  by  Mr.  Spencer  Wells, 
is  by  a  sufficient  number  of  harelip  pins  with  twisted  suture,  or  by  silver 
wires ;  and  the  wires  or  pins  should  be  passed  through  the  entire  thickness 
of  the  wound,  including  the  peritoneum,  so  as  to  bring  two  surfaces  of  that 
membrane  into  contact,  and  produce  adhesion  of  them,  and  exclude  the 
contact  of  the  purulent  matter  which  may  be  secreted  by  the  other  struc- 
tures. 

But  there  are  cases  in  which  the  steps  of  the  operation  do  not  follow  so 
smoothly  as  we  have  just  described  them.  The  abdomen  may  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  ascitic  fluid,  most  of  which  must  be  allowed  to  escape 
before  beginning  upon  the  ovary.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  extract  the 
tumor  through  a*  small  incision,  either  because  its  contents  are  too  viscid  to 
run  out,  or  because  it  is  solid  and  cannot  be  emptied  (of  course  any  lesser 
contained  cysts  may  be  punctured),  or  because  of  adhesions.  These,  if  old, 
firm,  and  extensive,  may  cause  the  operation  to  be  abandoned ;  if  slighter, 
they  may  be  gently  torn  through,  or,  if  need  be,  divided  with  the  knife,  and 
any  arteries  or  veins  of  sufficient  consequence  must  be  tied.  If  it  be  im- 
possible to  apply  the  clamp,  a  stout  whipcord  ligature  may  be  made  to  en- 
circle the  whole  pedicle ;  and  even  then,  some  single  vessels  may  require  to 
be  tied.  The  remaining  ovary  should  be  examined,  and  if  diseased  may  be 
removed  ;  but  the  patient  should  not  needlessly  be  spayed.  One  steady  as- 
sistant should  take  charge  of  the  edges  of  the  wound,  holding  them  close  to 
the  cyst,  so  that  the  bowels  shall  not  protrude  between ;  flannels  steeped  in 
water  at  98°,  should  be  at  hand  to  protect  them  if  need  be. 

The  patient  should  be  kept  thoroughly  warm  during  the  operation,  by 
flannel  stockings,  and  bottles  of  hot  water  to  the  feet ;  and  the  abdomen  be 
afterwards  padded  with  the  softest  cotton  wool,  and  supported  by  a  many- 
tailed  or  Indian  bandage.  Morphia  may  be  administered  in  regular  small 
doses,  to  procure  sleep  by  night  and  ease  by  day.  Sickness  and  thirst  may 
be  allayed  by  sucking  ice.  The  diet  should  be  good,  consisting  of  soup, 
light  pudding,  and  wine  or  brandy  and  soda  water,  according  to  the  patient's 
taste.  The  bowels  should  be  regulated  as  they  are  after  a  confinement ;  that 
is,  having  been  well  emptied  before  the  operation,  they  need  not  be  disturbed 
till  they  begin  to  feel  uncomfortable ;  then  a  lavement  may  be  administered. 
The  catheter  should  be  introduced  regularly.  If  great  pain  and  tenderness 
come  on,  a  common  warm  linseed  poultice  may  be  applied,  as  suggested  by 
Mr.  Wells ;  and  if  serous  effusion  should  be  produced  by  peritonitis,  he  very 
rationally  recommends  that  the  wound  should  be  partially  opened  to  let  it 
escape,  as  he  did  in  one  case,  with  the  best  possible  results ;  for,  as  he  ob- 
serves, the  serum  in  this  case  was  so  acrid  that  it  scalded  the  fingers ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  have  been  capable  by  inoculation  of 

1  Described  in  Medical  Times  aud  Gazette,  Dec  11,  1858. 
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producing  puerperal  fever ;  what  mischief,  then,  mast  it  not  cause  within  the 
peritoneal  cavity  ?* 

III.  Violent  blows  on  the  Abdomen  from  obtuse  substances,  the  pas- 
sage of  cart-wheels,  spent  shot,  and  so  forth,  may  produce  various  results. 
1.  They  may  cause  severe  concussion  and  collapse,  which  may  either  speed- 
ily prove  fatal,  or  may  pass  off  without  further  ill  consequences,  or  may  be 
succeeded  by  inflammation. 

2.  They  may  produce  laceration  of  the  bowels,  or  of  the  solid  viscera ; 
with  effusion  of  blood  or  of  their  secretions  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  This 
may  be  suspected  if  the  patient  complains  of  excruciating  pain  radiating 
over  the  whole  belly  ;  if  the  features  are  pinched,  the  belly  soon  swells,  and 
the  pulse  is  very  small  and  tremulous. 

Treatment, — The  patient  must  be  suffered  to  lie  quietly  during  the  stage 
of  collapse,  without  any  officious  administration  of  stimulants;  and  as  soon 
as  pain  or  vomiting  comes  on,  he  should  be  bled.  Subsequently  bleeding, 
or  leeches,  and  fomentations  to  the  belly,  to  abate  inflammation  ;  and  large 
doses  of  opium  to  support  the  system  under  the  irritation,  are  the  only  avail- 
able remedies.  The  bowels  should  not  be  disturbed  either  with  purgatives 
or  enemata  for  the  first  three  days,  nor  should  any  nutriment  be  taken,  save 
very  small  quantities  of  the  mildest  fluids  at  intervals.* 

lY.  Abscesses  between  the  abdominal  parietes  occasionally  result  from 
contusions  or  punctured  wounds,  and  sometimes  occur  idiopathically.  Ac- 
cording to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  chapter  on  Abscess,  they  should 
be  opened  early,  both  because  of  the  tendinous  structures  by  which  they  are 
covered,  and  of  the  possibility  that  they  might  burst  into  the  peritoneum. 

V.  Penetrating  Wounds  of  the  abdomen  may  be  divided  into  four 
species :  namely,  1st,  simple  wounds  of  the  parietes ;  2dly,  wounds  of  the 
viscera ;  3dly,  wounds  of  the  parietes  with  protrusion  of  the  viscera ;  and, 
4thly,  wounds  in  which  some  of  the  viscera  are  protruded  and  wounded  like- 
wise. 

1.  In  the  case  of  a  simple  wound  of  the  parieteSy  the  surgeon  must  first 
(if  it  be  large  enough)  gently  introduce  his  finger,  to  ascertain  that  no  part 
of  the  intestines  is  beginning  to  protrude ;  then  the  wound  must  be  closed 
by  sticking-plaster ;  or  by  suture,  if  it  is  extensive.  If  the  epigastric  artery 
is  divided,  it  must  be  cut  down  upon  and  tied.  The  surgeon  must  recollect 
that  when  any  part  of  the  abdominal  parietes  has  been  wounded  or  severely 
bruised,  it  is  almost  certain  afterwards  to  become  the  seat  of  hernial  pro- 
trusion. 

2.  Wounds  of  the  Viscera. — In  the  case  of  small  wounds  of  the  abdomen 
without  protrusion,  it  will  be  often  impossible  to  say  whether  the  bowels  are 
wounded  or  not,  but  the  treatment  must  be  altogether  the  same,  whether  they 
are  or  not. 

(a)  Wounds  of  the  stomach  may  be  known  by  the  situation  and  depth  of 
the  wound,  by  vomiting  of  blood,  by  the  very  great  depression  and  collapse, 
and  by  the  nature  of  the  matters  (if  any)  that  escape  from  the  wound. 

(6)  Wounds  of  the  bowels  m&j  perhaps  be  known  by  the  passage  of  blood 
with  the  stools,  or  by  fecal  matter  escaping  from  the  wound,  or  by  the  symp- 

'  See  Lizars  on  the  Extirpation  of  Diseased  Ovaria,  Edinburgh,  1825  ;  J.  Hnglins 
Bennett,  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.  April,  1846  ;  B.  Phillips,  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol. 
xxvii.;  Dr.  R.  Lee,  on  Ovarian  and  Uterine  Diseases,  Lond.  1853;  Dr.  Tilt,  Lancet, 
1849  and  1850;  Mr.  L  B.  Brown,  on  Diseases  of  Women,  Lond.  1854;  Southam  on 
Ovariotomy,  Prov.  Jour.  1845,  and  Transactions,  1847  ;  Dr.  Tanner,  in  the  Lancet  for 
18o2,  vol.  ii.,  and  Med.  Times  for  1853,  vol.  i.;  C.  R.  Thompson  of  Westerham  (describes 
the  improved  trocar  mentioned  at  p.  457),  Med.  Times,  1858,  vol.  i.  p.  329 ;  Spencer 
Wells  in  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.  for  1858  and  1859  ;  [Gross,  op.  cit.  vol.  ii.  p.  1023.] 

'  [See  the  paper  of  Mr.  Poland  in  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  Third  Series,  vol.  iv.,  and 
the  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.  April,  1859,  p.  515.] 
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toms  of  extravasation  of  their  contents  into  the  abdominal  cavity — ^that  is  to 
saj,  excruciating  pain,  radiating  over  the  whole  belly  from  the  seat  of  the 
injury,  and  attended  with  signs  of  great  collapse.  Fortunately,  however,  as 
Mr.  Travers  has  shown,  wounds  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  unless  very 
large,  are  not  so  liable  to  be  attended  with  extravasation  as  was  formerly 
thought.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  mucous  membrane  protrudes  through 
the  muscular,  so  as  to  fill  up  a  small  aperture  ;  and,  secondly,  any  tendency 
to  extravasation  is  counteracted  by  the  constant  equable  pressure  of  all  the 
abdominal  viscera  against  each  other.  Moreover,  lymph  is  soon  eifused,  and 
glues  the  neighboring  parts  together,  and  thus  the  aperture  is  circumscribed, 
and  any  future  extravasation  is  prevented. 

(c)  Wounds  of  the  livery  if  extensive,  are,  from  its  great  vascularity, 
nearly  as  fatal  as  those  of  the  heart.  Small  wounds  may  be  recovered  from. 
There  will  at  first  be  symptoms  of  great  collapse,  which,  if  the  patient  sur- 
vive, will  be  succeeded  by  severe  sickness,  pain  in  the  liver,  yellowness  of  the 
skin  and  urine,  great  itching,  and  a  glairy,  bilious  discharge  from  the  wound. 

(d)  Wounds  or  rupture  of  the  gcUl-bladder  a,Te  almost  invariably  fatal,  al- 
though there  are  one  or  two  instances  of  recovery  on  record. 

(e)  Wounds  of  the  spleen,  if  deep,  are  also  fatal,  from  the  great  hemor- 
rhage that  follows,  although  the  whole  organ  has  been  removed  from  animals, 
and  from  man,  without  much  consequent  evil. 

(/)  Wounds  of  the  kidneys  are  attended  with  bloody  urine.  They  are 
exceedingly  dangerous,  first  from  hemorrhage,  next  from  violent  inflamma- 
tion with  excessive  vomiting ;  and,  lastly,  from  profuse  suppuration,  kept 
up  by  the  passage  of  urine  through  the  wound.  Venesection,  ^ery  mild 
laxatives,  the  warm  bath,  very  light  dressings,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  flow  of 
urine  through  the  wound,  and  some  unctuous  application  to  prevent  excoria- 
tion of  the  surrounding  skin,  are  the  necessary  measures. 

(g)  Wounds  of  the  bladder,  if  communicating  with  the  peritoneum,  are 
extremely  dangerous,  owing  to  extravasation  of  urine.  In  fact,  unless  there 
is  nn  external  wound  through  which  it  can  escape,  they  are  almost  uniformly 
mortal.  The  catheter  must  be  worn  constantlv.  Mr.  Svme  fin  his  "Con- 
tributions")  gives  a  case  of  rupture  of  the  bladder  below  the  line  of  reflec- 
tion of  the  peritoneum,  in  which  the  patient  recovered,  free  incisions  having 
been  made  to  give  exit  to  the  urine  which  was  extravasated  between  the 
abdominal  muscles  and  skin. 

3.  //'  the  intcHtinen  pi-ofrude,  and  are  neither  wounded  nor  gangrenous, 
they  shonld  be  first  freed  from  any  foreign  particles  that  stick  to  them,  and 
then  be  returned  as  soon  as  possil)le.  The  patient  should  be  placed  on  his 
back,  with  his  shoulders  raised,  and  his  knees  drawn  up.  If  absolutely 
necessary,  the  wound  must  be  a  little  dilated  with  a  probe-pointed  !)istoury. 
Then  tlio  surgeon  should  return  the  bowel  portion  by  portion,  passing  it 
back  with  his  right  forefinger  and  thumb,  and  keeping  his  left  forefinger  on 
that  whicli  is  already  replaced,  to  prevent  it  from  protruding  again.  He 
should  be  careful  to  replace  intestine  before  omentum,  and  the  part  that  pro- 
truded hist  should  be  returned  first. 

4.  If  the  stonmch  and  intestines,  when  protruded,  arc  found  to  he  v^oundrd, 
it  is  usually  dirccied  that  tlie  wound  shall  be  sewn  up.  (See  p.  153.)  Then 
it  is  lioj>ed  that  the  aperture  in  the  bowel  will  be  united  by  the  adhesion  of 
contiguous  surfaces  ;  and  the  silk  employed  in  the  suture  will  be  detached 
by  ulceration,  and  fall  into  its  cavity.  If,  however,  any  part  of  the  bowel 
that  is  protruded  be  very  much  lacerated,  or  be  gangrenous,  it  should  not 
Ixj  returned,  but  left  hanging  out,  that  an  artificial  anui<  may  be  formed. 

The  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  or  abdominal  viscera, 
which  is  of  course  exceedingly  likely  to  follow  these  wounds  and  injuries, 
may  readily  be  recognized.     The  patient  lies  on  his  back,  with  his  knees 
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drawn  np ;  he  breathes  solely  with  the  thorax,  and  not  with  the  diaphragm 
or  abdominal  muscles ;  the  countenance  is  anxious ;  the  pulse  small,  wiry, 
and  resisting,  but  becomes  fuller  after  bleeding ;  there  is  severe  throbbing 
pain,  with  great  tenderness,  more  or  less  widely  diffused ;  a  dry  tongue,  con* 
stant  nausea,  or  vomiting,  and  obstinate  constipation,  complete  the  catalogue. 
If  the  case  proceeds  to  a  fatal  termination,  the  belly  swells,  partly  from  serous 
effusion,  partly  from  tympanites ;  and  the  pulse  becomes  more  frequent  and 
weak,  the  patient  retaining  his  senses  to  the  last. 

The  treatment  comprises  rest ;  opium  or  morphia,  which  may  be  given  as 
enema ;  fomentations ;  leeches  if  necessary ;  ice  to  allay  sickness ;  and  cold 
beef-tea  by  spoonfuls. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  give  purgatives  in  cases  of  inflammation  of  the 
bowels.  It  is  true  that  the  bowels  will  be  obstinately  costive  ;  but  this  cos- 
tiveness  arises  from  their  being  inflamed,  and  unable  to  propel  their  contents 
onwards ;  and  the  proper  remedies  for  it  are  such  as  will  relieve  the  inflam- 
mation— ^that  is,  bleeding,  leeches,  fomentations,  and  calomel  and  opium. 
But  if,  in  spite  of  common  sense,  the  surgeon  attempts  to  overcome  the  cos- 
tiveness  by  colocynth  pills  and  black  draughts,  he  will  soon  induce  obstinate 
vomiting,  that  will  render  all  his  other  remedies  nugatory.  If  in  any  case 
of  inflammation  of  the  bowels  it  is  probable  that  they  are  loaded  with  feces, 
the  proper  remedy  is  the  repeated  injection  of  warm  water  as  an  enema. ^ 

YI.  Artificial  Anus  signifies  a  preternatural  communication  between 
the  intestine  and  skin.  It  may  be  a  consequence  of  penetrating  wounds,  of 
abscess  or  ulceration  of  the  intestines,  or  of  mortification  of  intestine  in 
strangulated  hernia,  and  it  is  sometimes  purposely  made  by  the  surgeon  in 
case  of  imperforate  anus,  in  order  to  afford  an  exit  for  the  feces.  The  ex- 
ternal opening  is  irregular,  everted,  and  red,  and  the  surrounding  skin 
excoriated.  The  aperture  in  the  intestines  cidheres  by  its  margin  to  the 
peritoneum,  so  that  extravasation  into  the  abdomen  is  prevented.  That 
portion  of  intestines  which  is  immediately  above  the  aperture,  and  that 
portion  which  is  immediately  below  it,  meet  at  the  artificial  anus  at  a  more 
or  less  acute  angle,  and  present  two  orifices ;  one  by  which  matters  descend 
from  the  stomach,  and  another  which  leads  down  to  the  rectum.  These  two 
orifices  are  separated  by  a  sort  of  crescent-shaped  septum,  formed  by  a  pro- 
jection of  the  mesenteric  side  of  the  bowel  opposite  to  the  aperture.  Now 
it  may  readily  be  understood  that  the  greater  the  aperture  in  the  bowel,  the 
more  acute  will  be  the  angle  at  which  the  upper  and  lower  portions  meet, 
and  the  greater  will  the  septum  also  be ;  and  that,  if  the  septum  is  large,  it 
will  act  as  a  valve,  and  close  up  the  orifice  of  the  lower  portion  of  bowel, 
causing  any  matters  that  come  down  through  the  upper  portion  to  escape 
externally,  instead  of  passing  into  the  lower.* 

The  consequences  of  this  affection  may  be,  1st,  that  the  patient  may  die 
of  starvation,  from  the  escape  of  the  chyle,  if  the  aperture  is  near  the  duo- 
denum. 2dly,  that  a  portion  of  the  intestine  may  protrude  and  form  a 
hernia ;  besides  the  constant  disgusting  annoyance  occasioned  by  the  escape 
of  fecal  matter  and  flatus. 

.  Treatment. — If  the  affection  is  of  recent  origin,  and  especially  if  it  is 
consequent  upon  strangulated  hernia,  the  patient  should  remain  in  bed,  and 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  parts  clean ;  and  then,  perhaps,  the 
external  aperture  may  contract  and  cicatrize.  If  the  latter  is  very  small, 
and  if  the  passage  between  it  and  the  bowel  is  of  some  length  (a  state  of 

*  See  Travers  on  Wounds  of  the  Intestines,  Lond.  1812 ;  Hennen's  Milit&rj  Snrgeiy: 
the  observations  on  the  treatment  of  Enteritis  in  Ferguson  on  Puerperal  Fever ;  Grif- 
fin^s  Medical  Problems ;  Holland's  Notes  and  Reflections ;  and  Dr.  Watson's  Lectures. 

'  See  the  Cliapter  on  Artificial  Anus  in  Lawrence  on  Hernia,  and  Dupu/treu  in  Diet, 
de  5I6d.  torn.  iii. 
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parts  termed  fecal  Jistula),  BonietbiDg  may  perhaps  be  done  by  compression, 
or  bf  eDgraftiog  a  piece  of  skin  over  the  aperture  ;  or  by  making  an  oral 
incision  in  the  skin  on  each  side  of  the  aperture,  and  bringing  the  outer 
edges  of  the  incision  together  by  means  of  needles  and  the  twisted  sntore ; 
or  by  applying  the  actual  cautery  to  the  margin  of  the  wonnd. 

But  if  the  loss  of  substance  in  the  bowel  is  considerable,  and  the  project- 
ing septum  large,  the  chance  of  recovery  is  not  great.  A  pad  of  simple 
linen  or  lint  may  be  worn  to  compress  the  aperture,  and  prevent  discharge 
from  it,  or  sometimes  a  hollow  truss  with  a  leathern  or  horn  receptacle,  may 
be  used  with  advantage.  Enemata  are  useful  in  all  cases.  Moreover,  a  tent 
may  be  thrust  into  both  internal  orifices,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  lower  one, 
and  repress  the  septum,  as  proposed  by  Desault.  As  a  last  resource,  a 
small  portion  of  the  septum  may  be  nipped  and  strangulated  by  the  forceps 
invented  by  Dupuytren  for  that  purpose. 

VII.  Abdohimax  Skction. — There  is  a  class  of  cases  of  obstnictioa  of 
the  intestines,  in  which  it  is  found,  after  death,  that  the  mischief  has  been 
done  by  some  one  little  band,  and  that  if  this  conld  hare  been  fonnd  and 
severed,  the  patient  might  hare  had  at  least  a  chance  of  recovery. 

Intestinal  obstruction  may,  however,  arise  from  many  other  cataes  ;  Buch 
as,  1st,  ileus,  or  obstinate  spasm  ;  2dly,  impaction  of  accumulated  feces,  or, 
perhaps,  of  a  large  gall-stone ;  3dly,  solid  growths  within  the  intestine ; 
4thly,  tumors  pressing  upon  it  from  without ;  5thly,  stricture  of  the  intes- 
tine ;  Gthly,  invagination,  or  the  slipping  of  one  portion  into,  and  constric- 
tion by,  another.  This  condition  is  rarely  recognized  in  time,  and  is  often 
mistaken  for  dysentery,  and  the  writer  believes  that  many  children  die  of  it, 
without  the  true  cause  being  known.  The  child  is  ill,  probably  vomits ;  is 
evidently  in  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  usually  passes  the  contenta  of  the  bowels 
mixed  with  more  or  less  blood  ;  afterwards  blood  alone.  Most  probably  the 
parents  send  for  medicine,  and  possibly  get  a  powder  containing  some  strong 
purgative,  which  makes  the  case  worse  or  hopeless.  The  symptoms  of 
Btrangnlation  continue;  and  if  the  patient  survive  long  enough,  there  is  a 
discharge  of  fetid  bloody  scrnm  oozvd  out  by  the  strangled  bowel,  and  pos- 
sibly a  portion  of  bowel  may  be  passed  down  to,  and  protrude  from,  the  anas. 
In  some  desperate  cases,  the  strangled  part  has  bodily  sloughed  off,  and  been 

Fig.  2&1. 
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voided ;  the  continuity  of  the  canal  has  been  established  again,  ami  the  pa- 
tient has  recovered.     The  best  remedy  is  opium.     Lu&tly,  coustrii-tiuu  by 
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bands  of  lymph  5  or  by  rents  in  the  mesentery  through  which  the  bowel  has 
slipped ;  besides  internal  hernia ;  obturator  hernia,  for  example.  Moreover, 
from  whatever  cause  arising,  the  symptoms  are  usually  much  the  same — viz., 
obstinate  constipation ;  a  vomiting  first  of  a  yellowish  or  greenish  liquid, 
then  of  a  feculent  or  stercoraceous  matter ;  and  occasional  fits  of  colicky 
pain — arising  from  the  efforts  of  the  intestine  to  overcome  the  obstacle, 
during  which  the  coils  of  the  distended  guts  can  be  seen  through  the  abdo- 
minal parietes.  To  these  essential  symptoms,  tenderness,  and  other  signs 
of  inflammation  are  added  in  greater  or  less  degree. 

Now  the  practical  question  arises — suppose  there  were  to  be  a  case  of 
evident  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  bowels ;  that  injections  have  been 
used  as  largely  as  they  safely  can  ;  and  that  purgatives  have  been  given  till 
they  do  but  add  to  the  distressing  vomiting ;  that  leeches  and  opium  and 
hip-baths  have  been  resorted  to  for  the  relief  of  tenderness ;  and  that  some 
space  has  been  given,  if  the  symptoms  are  not  very  urgent,  to  see  what  na- 
ture unaided  can  do,  and  that  the  case  remains  unimproved — shall  the  patient 
be  left  to  die  ?  or  shall  surgical  means  be  resorted  to,  to  give  him  a  chance  ? 
The  author  would  say,,  let  the  patient  settle  his  affairs,  worldly  and  spiritual, 
and  let  an  operation  be  resorted  to. 

The  most  favorable  circumstances  which  such  a  case  can  present  are,  if 
the  patient  is  not  too  much  exhausted  by  a  long  continuance  of  pain  and 
vomiting ;  if  he  can  point  to  any  one  spot  as  the  seat  of  uneasiness,  and, 
probably,  of  stricture,  and  if  an  examination  of  the  distended  coils  of  intes- 
tine seems  to  confirm  this  suspicion  ;  and  if  he  has  been  known  to  suffer  on 
former  occasions  from  an  attack  of  inflammation  in  the  abdomen,  thus 
making  it  probable  that  the  obstruction  is  caused  by  bands  of  lymph,  rather 
than  by  either  of  the  other  causes ;  and  if  the  present  attack  have  come  on 
suddenly. 

If  the  operation  is  determined  on,  the  air  of  the  apartment  should  be 
raised  to  about  70° ;  flannels  dipped  in  warm  water  should  be  ready  to  pro- 
tect the  bowels  if  they  protrude ;  chloroform  should  be  administered,  and 
the  bladder  emptied.  Then  an  incision  should  be  made  through  the  linea 
alba  below  the  umbilicus;  the  peritoneum  be  carefully  opened,  and  the 
finger  at  once  passed  to  the  probable  seat  of  obstruction.  If  a  band  is 
found,  the  finger  must  be  passed  under  it,  and  a  probe-pointed  bistoury  used 
to  sever  it,  the  wound  should  be  closed  with  abundance  of  sutures,  and  a 
compress  and  bandage  be  placed  over  it.  In  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the 
author  has  operated,  the  patient  pointed  beforehand  with  perfect  accuracy 
to  the  spot  where  the  obstruction  was  found. 

Should  the  operator  either  fail  in  finding  an  obstruction,  or  in  relieving  it, 
the  desperate  resource  remains  of  opening  the  bowel,  as  low  down  as  possi- 
ble, and  stitching  the  opened  part  to  the  edge  of  the  wound  in  the  parietes 
so  as  to  establish  an  artificial  anus.^ 

VIII.  Artificial  Anus  for  tehb  Relief  of  Obstruction. — When  an 
obstruction  of  the  bowels  is  situated  in  the  rectum  or  colon,  and  the  passage 
of  fecal  matter  is  entirely  prevented,  so  that  life  is  in  imminent  danger,  it  is 
the  surgeon's  duty  to  propose  an  operation  for  the  patient's  relief. 

The  class  of  cases  referred  to,  comprise,  1,  cases  of  congenital  deficiency 
of  the  rectum  in  new-bom  children,  in  which  an  attempt  has  been  made  un- 

*  See  a  most  able  and  oomprehensive  paper  by  B.  Phillipe,  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol. 
zxxi.,  containing  copious  bibliographical  notices,  and  a  catena  of  opinions ;  an  account 
of  a  case  bj  R.  Druitt,  in  the  same  vol. ;  and  of  others  by  Dr.  Gt>lding  Bird  and  Mr. 
Hilton  in  vol.  xxx. ;  by  Fergusson,  Lancet,  1850,  vol.  i.  p.  128.  Also  a  most  practical 
paper  on  complications  of  hernia,  and  obstruction  of  the  bowels,  with  numerous  engrav- 
ings and  oases,  by  R.  R.  Robinson  of  Camberwell,  from  whom  the  author  is  glad  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  has  received  much  valuable  information.    Loud.  Joum.  of  Med.  1851. 
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successfullj  to  open  the  bowel  from  the  perinenm ;  2,  cases  of  impassable 
stricture  of  the  rectum,  or  of  some  part  of  the  colon ;  3,  of  obstruction  by 
cancerous  and  other  growths  within,  or  tumors  without ;  or,  in  fact,  by  anj 
other  conceiyable  cause. 

Before  resorting  to  such  an  operation,  the  surgeon  must  first  explore  the 
rectum  thoroughly  by  finger  and  bougie,  inject  water  by  the  long  tube,  and 
take  every  other  method  of  establishing  an  accurate  diagnosis,  since,  of 
course,  to  make  an  opening  below  the  point  of  stricture  would  be  useless. 
Then  there  are  two  places  in  which  the  operation  may  be  performed : — 

(1.)  The  sigmoid  Jiexure  of  the  colon  may  be  opened  by  an  incision  in 
the  left  iliac  region.     This  operation  was  proposed  by  Littre  in  1T20.     In- 
stead of  opening  the  sigmoid 
Fig.  265.  flexure  on  the  left,  the  caecum 

on  the  right  side  may,  if 
deemed  expedient,  be  opened 
by  an  oblique  incision,  near 
the  anterior  superior  spine  of 
the  ilium. 

(2.)  The  colon  may  be 
opened  in  the  lumbar  region 
by  a  vertical  incision  along 
the  outer  edge  of  the  quadra- 
tus  lumborum,  just  above  the 
crest  of  the  ilium,  as  was  pro- 
posed by  Callisen  in  181 T,  or 
by  the  horizontal  section  pro- 
posed by  Amussat  in  1832. 
This  is  generally  called  Amus- 
sat's  operation.  An  incision 
through  skin  and  fat  may  be 
made  horizontally  above,  and 
parallel  to,  the  crest  of  the 
ilium,  commencing  near  the 
spine,  and  carried  outwards 
for  from  two  to  five  or  six 
inches,  according  to  the  age 
and  bulk  of  the  patient.  Tak- 
ing the  interval  between  the 
external  oblique  and  latissimus  dorsi  muscles  as  a  guide — ^perhaps  meeting 
the  musculo-cutaneous  lumbar  nerves — the  surgeon  carries  his  incision 
through  muscles  and  fascia,  so  as  to  come  on  the  bowel  at  its  posterior  part, 
where  not  covered  by  peritoneum.  When  the  loose  renal  fat  which  is  usually 
found  here  has  been  divided  (or  portions  of  it  removed),  so  as  fairly  to  bring 
the  bowel  into  view,  two  ligatures  must  be  passed  through  it,  above  and 
below,  so  as  to  steady  it  when  opened,  and  to  attach  the  edges  of  the  open- 
ing in  the  bowel  to  that  in  the  skin  when  the  operation  is  completed.  This 
must  be  done  likewise  when  the  sigmoid  flexure  is  opened  in  front ;  and  par- 
ticular care  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  edges  of  the  wound  into  the  bowel, 
80  that  no  effusion  can  take  place  into  the  peritoneum.  The  right  or  left 
lumbar  region  must  of  course  be  selected,  according  to  the  situation  of  the 
stricture. 

If  the  patient  recovers,  he  should  be  provided  with  a  smooth  ivory  ping, 
attached  to  a  metallic  or  India-rubber  plate,  and  secured  by  a  truss  or 
bandage,  for  the  double  purpose  of  preventing  the  escape  of  feces  at  incon- 
venient times,  and  of  preventing  the  aperture  from  contracting,  and  so  re- 
fusing a  free  vent  to  their  discharge. 


[Formation  of  an  artlfloial  anns  In  the  lumbar  region.] 
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The  ultimate  fate  of  the  patient  will  depend  in  great  measure  on  the  nature 
of  the  disease  which  required  the  operation,  and  on  the  effects  which  this 
maj  have  already  caused.  Out  of  forty-eight  cases  collected  by  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, there  is  scarcely  one  in  which  death  can  fairly  be  said  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  operation  itself.^ 

IX.  Gastbotomt  for  the  relief  of  Starvation. — In  a  case  of  cancer 
of  the  oesophagus,  in  which  life  was  at  the  point  of  extinction  by  starvation 
from  utter  impossibility  of  swallowing ;  in  which  the  trachea  even  had  been 
opened  for  the  relief  of  the  breathing,  and  in  which  the  rectum,  as  it  always 
will  in  time,  ejected  the  materials  introduced  as  nutritious  enemata.  Dr. 
Habershon  caused  an  aperture  to  be  made  into  the  stomach,  through  the 
left  linea  semilunaris,  which  was  skilfully  effected  by  Mr.  Cooper  Forster. 
Eggs,  milk,  and  other  articles  of  nourishment  were  introduced,  and  the  man 
lived  till  the  third  day  after  the  operation,  with  his  sense  of  starvation  re- 
lieved, and  then  expired  in  comparative  comfort.*  [This  operation  has  now 
been  performed  five  times,  and  always  with  an  unfavorable  result.] 

X.  In  a  case  of  acute  inflammatory  disease  of  the  Appendix  Cjeoi  arising 
apparently  from  the  impaction  of  a  small  mass  of  feculent  matter,  Mr.  Han- 
cock made  an  incision  close  above  Poupart's  ligament  into  the  abdominal 
cavity,  and  gave  issue  to  some  offensive  serum,  to  the  g^at  relief  of  the 
patient,  who  was  moribund,  but  recovered.  He  proposes  a  similar  opera- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  letting  acrid  effusions  drain  away,  in  cases  of  un- 
healthy peritonitis,  and  the  hint  is  a  valuable  one.* 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 
hernia. 

bsonon  i. — ^nature  and  causes  of  hernia  oenerallt. 

Definition, — Hernia  signifies  a  protrusion  of  any  viscus  from  its  natural 
cavity.  But  the  word,  used  by  itself,  is  restricted  to  signify  protrusion  of 
the  abdominal  viscera. 

Cavses. — The  formation  of  hernia  may  be  readily  understood  by  consider- 
ing that  the  abdominal  viscera  are  subject  to  frequent  and  violent  pressure 
from  the  diaphragm  and  other  muscles  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  a  pressure 
which  tends  to  force  them  outwardly  against  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen.  If 
any  point  of  the  parietes  be  not  strong  enough  to  resist  this  pressure,  some  por- 
tion of  the  viscera  may  be  forced  through  it,  and  form  a  hernial  tumor  externally. 

The  predisposing  cause  of  hernia,  therefore,  is  a  weakness  of  the  parietes 
of  the  abdomen,  which  may  be  produced  by  various  circumstances.  Thus, 
1.  Some  parts  of  the  parietes  are  naturally  weaker  than  others,  especially 
the  inguinal  and  crural  rings,  and  the  umbilicus ;  and  it  is  at  these  parts 
that  hernia  most  frequently  occurs.    2.  The  abdominal  parietes  may  be  weak 

1  Almost  all  that  is  known  of  these  operations  is  summed  np  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Csesar 
Hawkins,  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxxv.,  which  contains  copions  references  to  the  original 
memoirs  of  Amassat,  Pring,  Maitland,  Teale  of  Leeds,  Evans  of  Derbj,  Clement  of 
Shrewsbarj,  Baker  of  Birmingham,  and  other  Enfflish  and  Continental  operators. 
Notes  of  a  good  case  in  which  it  was  performed  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  for  obstruction  bj 
cancerous  tumor  following  ovariotomj,  Med.  Times,  1869,  vol.  i.  p.  11. 

'  Quoted  in  Ranking,  vol.  xxviii.,  from  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.  voL  iv.  3d  Series  [or 
Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1859,  p.  518]. 

*  A  short  account  of  disease  of  the  Appendix  Csci,  cured  by  operation  ;  by  Henry 
Hancock.    Loud.  1848. 
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from  malformation,  or  congenital  deficiency.  3.  They  may  be  weakened  by 
injury  or  disease,  such  as  abscesses,  wonnds,  and  bruises,  or  by  distension  by 
the  pregnant  uterus,  or  by  dropsy. 

The  exciting  cause  is  compression  of  the  viscera  by  the  action  of  the 
muscles  that  surround  them,  and  especially  of  the  diaphragm.  Hence  hernia 
is  so  frequent  a  result  of  violent  bodily  exertion — lifting  heavy  weights  and 
the  like — especially  if  the  patient  have  been  previously  weakened  by  illness. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  uncommon  in  persons  afflicted  with  stone  or  stricture, 
from  the  immoderate  straining  that  they  employ  in  passing  their  urine. 

The  viscera  most  liable  to  hernial  protrusion  are  the  small  intestines, 
omentum,  and  arch  of  the  colon.  But  every  one  of  them  has  occasionally 
been  found  protruded,  partially  or  entirely — especially  in  cases  of  congenital 
deficiency  of  the  abdominal  parietes. 

The  Sao  of  a  hernia  is  a  portion  of  the  parietal  or  reflected  layer  of 
peritoneum  which  the  protruding  viscera  push  before  them  in  their  escape, 
and  which  forms  a  pouch  containing  them.  It  very  soon  contracts  adhesion 
to  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue,  and  consequently  does  not  return  into  the 
abdomen  when  the  viscera  are  replaced,  although  it  must  be  observed,  that 
a  hernia  may  be  pushed  back  en  masse,  sac  and  all,  when  great  force  is  used 
in  reducing  a  strangulated  hernia.  As  the  hernia  increases  in  size,  the  sac 
also  increases  ;  partly  by  growth,  partly  by  distension,  and  slight  laceration 
or  unravelling ;  partly  by  fresh  protrusion  of  peritoneum.  Sometimes  it 
diminishes  in  thickness  whilst  increasing  in  capacity ;  sometimes,  on  the 
contrary,  it  becomes  thick,  indurated,  and  divisible  into  layers.  Its  neck 
(the  narrow  part  which  communicates  with  the  abdomen)  always  becomes 
thickened,  rigid,  and  more  or  less  puckered,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure 
of  the  muscular  or  ligamentous  fibres  which  surround  it.  Sometimes  the 
sac  has  two  constricted  portions,  or  necks — either  because  (as  in  oblique 
inguinal  hernia)  it  passes  through  two  tendinous  apertures — (the  external 
and  internal  abdominal  rings) — or  because  the  original  neck  has  been  pushed 
down  by  a  fresh  protrusion.  Seme  hemiae,  however,  are  destitute  of  a  sac,  or 
at  least  of  a  complete  one.  This  may  happen, — 1.  If  the  protruded  viscus 
is  not  naturally  covered  by  peritoneum ;  as  the  cajcum.  2.  If  the  hernia 
occur  in  consequence  of  a  penetrating  wound.  3.  In  some  cases  of  conge- 
nital umbilical  hernia.  4.  Hernia  may  be  considered  virtually  without  a 
sac,  if  the  sac  has  been  burst  by  a  blow,  or  if  it  has  become  entirely  adhe- 
rent to  its  contents.  Instances,  again,  are  known  in  which  two  peritoneal 
sacs  have  protruded  through  one  and  the  same  aperture  in  the  abdominal 
parietes ;  and  in  which  one  sac  has  come  down  within  a  previously-existing 
one. 

Division. — Hernia  is  divided  into  several  species :  1st,  according  to  its 
situation — as  the  inguinal,  femoral,  and  so  forth  ;  2dly,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  protruded  viscera;  which  may  be  (a)  redu(Me,  or  return- 
able into  the  abdomen ;  (b)  irreducible,  that  is,  not  returnable  into  the  ab- 
domen ;  or  (c)  strangulated,  that  is,  subject  to  some  constriction,  which  not 
only  prevents  their  return  into  the  aMomen,  but  also  interferes  with  the  pas- 
sage of  their  contents,  and  with  their  circulation. 

SECTION    II. — REDUCIBLE    HERNIA. 

Symptoms, — A  soft  compressiule  swelling  appears  at  some  part  of  the 
abdominal  parietes.  It  increases  in  size  when  the  patient  stands  up ;  if 
grasped,  it  is  found  to  dilate  when  he  coughs  or  makes  any  exertion  ;  and  it 
diminishes  or  disappears  when  he  lies  down,  or  when  properly-directed  pres- 
sure is  made  upon  it.  If  the  sac  contains  intestine  {enlvroreh  ),  the  tumor 
is  smooth,  rounded,  and  elastic  ;  borborygmi  (or  flatulent  croakings)  are  oc- 
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casionallj  heard  in  it,  and  when  pressed  upon,  the  bowel  returns  into  the 
abdomen  with  a  sadden  jerk  and  gargling  noise.  [It  is  moreover  resonant 
on  percussion.]  If,  however,  it  contains  omentum  (epiplocele)^  the  tumor 
is  flattened,  inelastic,  flabby,  and  unequal  to  the  touch,  and  when  pressed,  it 
returns  without  noise,  and  very  slowly,  the  pressure  requiring  to  be  continued 
till  it  has  nearly  disappeared.  But  very  often  one  hernial  sac  contains  both 
intestine  and  omentum  (enter o-epiplocele)]*  and  very  frequently  it  is  per- 
fectly impossible  to  ascertain  which  it  contains  by  any  external  examination. 

Treatment, — This  may  be  palliative  or  radical.  The  usual  plan  is,  to  em- 
ploy a  tru88f  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  pad  placed  on  the  seat  of  pro- 
trusion, and  of  a  steel  spring  which  passes  round  the  body,  and  causes  the 
pad  to  press  with  the  requisite  degree  of  force.  In  writing  for  a  truss  it  is 
usual  to  give  the  circumference  of  the  body  at  the  hips,  midway  between  the 
spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  trochanter.  The  patient  must  expect  to  find  the 
truss  rather  irksome  for  the  first  week.  It  should  be  constantly  worn  by 
day ;  and  if  the  patient  will  submit  to  wear  it  at  night,  also,  so  much  the 
better  If  he  will  not  do  this,  he  should,  at  all  events,  apply  it  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  he  rises  from  the  recumbent  posture.  The  skin  of  the  part  which 
it  presses  upon  should  be  regularly  washed,  and  bathed  with  £au  de  Cologne 
or  spirit,  else  large  boils  are  apt  to  form  on  it. 

There  are  some  cases  in  which  the  common  truss  fails  to  keep  up  a  rup- 
ture comfortably,  and  for  these  the  surgeon  should  be  prepared  to  recom- 
mend other  instruments,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  property  of  various 
individuals,  and  each  of  Which  has  some  peculiarity  adapting  it  to  particular 
cases.  Cole^a  truss  has  a  spiral  spring  acting  on  the  pad.  The  MocMain 
lever  truss  has  a  simple  belt  passing  round  the  body,  thus  dispensing  with 
the  usual  circular  spring ;  and  the  pressure  on  the  pad  is  effected  by  means 
of  a  strap  passing  under  the  thigh,  and  acting  on  a  spring  lever  attached  to 
the  pad.  Salmon  and  Ody^s  self-adjusting  truss  has  a  pad  revolving  on  a 
ball  and  socket.  The  Maidstone  truss  allows  the  pad  to  slide  on  the  spring, 
80  that  the  circumference  of  the  instrument  may  be  adapted  to  the  varying 
size  or  movements  of  the  body.  *Egg^s  truss  is  said  to  be  made  of  old 
sword-blades :  it  is  very  strong,  though  not  irksome,  and  requires  no  fasten- 
ing. Adamses  graduated  pressure  truss  has  two  springs  of  different  curves, 
by  sliding  which  on  one  another  the  amount  of  pressure  may  be  varied.  In 
Tod^s  truss  the  spring  goes  round  the  waist,  Aud  curves  downwards  to  com- 
press a  pad  at  the  internal  abdominal  ring.  Newson^s  wire  truss  has  a  round 
wire,  instead  of  a  flat  steel  spring,  which  renders  it  less  likely  to  be  displaced. 
Trusses  may  have  French  pads,  which  are  of  an  oblong-triangular  shape, 
instead  of  oval,  like  the  English ;  or  pads  filled  with  air ;  or  with  sand, 
which  will  retain  any  shape  given  to  it ;  or  may  have  springs  going  entirely 
round  the  body.  Instead  of  a  steel  spring  an  elastic  India-rubber  belt  may 
be  used,  such  as  are  constructed  by  Bonrjeaud.  Dr.Amott  has  devised  a 
truss,  in  which,  by  means  of  a  wire,  external  to  the  steel  spring,  and  capable 
of  being  tightened  or  slackened  by  a  nut  and  screw,  the  amount  of  pressure 
can  be  regulated  with  the  greatest  possible  nicety.  Dr.  Charles  Edwards 
has  invented  one,  in  which  the  pad  is  capable  both  of  revolving  and  of  slid- 
ing on  the  spring.  For  children  the  India-rubber  band  and  pad  generally 
answer  without  a  spring.  A  pad  of  hard  polished  wood  is  recommended  by 
Mr.  Dartnell.  He  also  uses  flannel  instead  of  leather  as  a  covering  for  the 
spring,  as  it  can  be  washed.* 

'  From  x4x«,  tumor;  hrtfofy  intestinum;  and  liriirXoiv,  omentum.  The  word  xqX«  is  fre- 
qnentlj  used  in  the  older  surgical  termiuology  ;  ex.  gr.,  hydrocele^  a  tumor  containing 
water ;  hcematoceU,  a  tumor  containing  blood  ;  bubonocele,  a  hernial  tumor  in  the  groin. 

'  It  is  made  by  Spratt,  of  Brook-street,  Hanover-square.  Dr.  Charles  Edwards's 
(of  Cheltenham)  is  made  by  Weiss.     Dartnell,  Lancet,  1841,  vol.  ii. 
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Radical  cure, — If  the  patient  is  below  the  age  of  puberty,  or  not  much 
above  it,  and  if  the  hernia  has  not  existed  verj  long,  the  truss,  if  constantly 
worn,  may  effect  a  permanent  cure.  The  herniary  aperture,  no  longer  sub- 
ject to  distension,  then  becomes  firmly  closed,  and  the  neck  of  the  sac  ob- 
literated. This  cure  may  perhaps  occur  in  two  or  three  years ;  but,  as  a 
measure  of  precaution,  the  truss  should  be  worn  for  two  or  three  years  more. 
This  is  constantly  the  case  with  the  umbilical  and  other  hemise  of  infants. 

But  the  hemise  of  adults  have  commonly  till  of  late  in  this  country  been 
considered  as  admitting  of  palliative  treatment  by  truss  only;  and  the 
patient  has  been  doomed  to  wear  the  instrument  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

Modem  surgery  promises,  however,  that  some  means  of  radical  cure  shall 
be  placed  at  our  disposal,  which  we  shall  describe  more  conveniently  under 
the  head  of  reducible  inguinal  hernia. 

SECTION  in. — IBREDUOIBLB  HERNIA. 

Definition, — Hernia  is  said  to  be  irreducible^  simply,  when  the  protruded 
viscera  cannot  be  returned  into  the  abdomen ;  although  there  is  no  impedi- 
ment to  the  passage  of  their  contents,  or  to  their  circulation. 

Causes. — Hernia  may  be  rendered  irreducible,  1,  by  an  adhesion  of  the 
sac  to  its  contents,  or  of  the  latter  to  each  other,  or  by  membranous  bands 
formed  across  the  sac.  2  By  enlargement  of  the  omentum  or  mesentery — 
whether  from  simple  deposition  of  fat,  or  from  sarcomatous  or  other  organic 
change.  3.  Omental  hernia  may  be  rendered  irreducible  by  a  contraction 
of  that  portion  which  lies  in  the  neck  of  the  sac,  so  that  it  is  not  stiff  enough 
to  stand  against  the  pressure  intended  to  push  it  back  into  the  abdomen,  bat 
doubles  up  under  it. 

'  Consequences, — Irreducible  hernia  may  produce  sundry  inconveniences. 
In  the  first  place,  the  patient  is  often  liable  to  dragging  pains  in  the  abdo- 
men, or  perhaps  attacks  of  vomiting,  which  come  on  after  food,  or  when  he 
assumes  the  erect  posture,  because  the  protruded  omentum  or  intestines 
being  fixed,  resist  all  distension  or  upward  movement  of  the  stomach.  These 
inconveniences  will  be  greatly  aggravated,  if  the  patient  increase  in  corpu- 
lency, or  become  pregnant  Moreover,  the  protruded  bowels  being  de- 
prived of  t)ie  support  naturally  afforded  them  by  the  abdominal  muscles, 
their  feculent  contents  are  apt  .to  lodge  in  them,  and  frequently  cause  colic 
or  constipation.  Lastly,  the  bowel  is  greatly  exposed  to  external  injury, 
and  in  constant  hazard  of  strangulation. 

Treatment. — This  may  be  either  palliative  or  radical.  I.  The  palliative 
treatment  consists  in  applying  a  hollow  bag  truss,  or  else  a  truss  with  a 
hollow  pad  that  shall  firmly  embrace  the  hernia,  and  prevent  any  additional 
protrusion.  The  patient  should  avoid  all  violent  exertion  or  excess  in  diet, 
and  should  never  let  his  bowels  be  confined. 

2.  Radical  cure. — It  has  occasionally  happened,  after  confinement  to 
bed  for  several  weeks  with  fever  or  some  other  emaciating  ailment,  that  a 
hernia,  irreducible  before,  has  been  replaced  with  ease,  owing  to  an  absorp- 
tion of  the  fat  of  the  omentum  or  mesentery,  and  relaxation  of  the  abdo- 
minal apertures.  The  same  result  has  also  in  some  cases  been  effected  by 
art — by  keeping  the  patient  in  the  recumbent  posture  and  on  very  low  diet 
for  six  weeks  or  two  months,  and  by  the  frequent  use  of  glysters  and  laxa- 
tives, and  at  the  same  time  by  keeping  up  a  constant  equable  pressure  on 
the  tumor  by  means  of  a  bag  truss  made  to  lace  over  it.  This  plan  is  very 
uncertain  as  to  its  results,  and  will  be  effectually  defeated  if  there  are  any 
adhesions ;  and,  besides,  there  are  not  many  patients  who  will  submit  to  it. 
It  will  be  more  likely  to  succeed  if  the  hernia  is  omental,  than  if  it  contains 
intestines.    But  several  instances  are  known,  in  which,  after  the  contents  of 
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old  herniee  had  been  replaced,  they  produced  so  much  irritation  in  the  abdo- 
men, that  the  patients  were  glad  to  compound  for  their  life  by  keeping  the 
hernia.  Any  surgical  operation  with  the  view  of  opening  the  sac,  dividing 
adhesions,  and  returning  the  parts  into  the  abdomen,  is  scarcely  justifiable, 
as  it  would  be  exposing  life  to  too  great  a  hazard.^ 

SECTION  IV. — STBANOULATED  HERNIA. 

Definition. — Hernia  is  said  to  be  strangulated,  when  it  is  constricted  in 
such  a  way,  that  the  contents  of  the  protruded  bowel  cannot  be  propelled 
onwards,  and  the  return  of  its  venous  blood  is  impeded. 

The  caiLses  of  strangulation  may  be,  1.  A  sudden  protrusion  of  bowel  or 
omentum  through  a  narrow  aperture,  in  consequence  of  violent  exertion ; — 
a  thing  not  unlikely  to  happen  if  a  truss  has  been  worn  for  some  time,  and 
then  is  carelessly  left  off.  2.  Distension  of  the  protruded  intestines  by  flatus 
or  feces,  or  tumefaction  and  congestion  of  the  omentum  or  mesentery.  3. 
Swelling  of  the  neck  of  the  sac  may  be  a  cause ;  and  spasm  was  formerly 
considered  so. 

The  seat  of  stricture  is  either  the  thickened  portion  of  peritoneum  which 
forms  the  neck  of  the  sac,  or  tendinous  bands  external  to  it.  In  some  cases 
the  bowel  has  been  constricted  by  membranous  bands,  or  by  fissures  in  the 
omentum  within  the  sac  itself.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  mem- 
branous aperture,  through  which  the  displaced  bowel  passes,  does  not  exert 
any  active  force  upon  it ; — on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  ruptured  part  which 
has  been  squeezed  into  a  narrow  aperture,  and  is  pressing  outwardly  against 
that  aperture.     Yet  the  effect  is  the  same  in  either  case. 

The  symptoms  of  strangulated  hernia  are,  first,  those  of  obstruction  of 
the  bowels ;  secondly ,  those  of  inflammation.  The  patient  first  complains 
of  flatulence,  colicky  pains,  a  sense  of  tightness  across  the  belly,  desire  to 
go  to  stool,  and  inability  to  evacuate.  It  is  true  that  stools  may  be  passed 
if  there  be  any  fecal  matter  in  the  bowel  below  the  hernia,  or  if  the  hernia 
be  entirely  omental,  but  with  very  transient  relief.  To  these  symptoms  suc- 
ceed vomiting  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  then  of  mucus  and  bile,  and, 
lastly,  of  matters  which  have  acquired  a  stercoraceotis  appearance  by  being 
delayed  in  the  small  intestines.  On  examination  the  surgeon  finds  a  rup- 
ture, which  he  cannot  put  back,  and  which  is  uneasy,  tense,  and  incompressi- 
ble. The  communication  between  the  abdomen  and  the  misplaced  bowel 
is  almost,  or,  if  the  stricture  be  tight,  is  quite  interrupted ;  and  therefore 
the  impulse  felt  on  coughing  is  either  diminished  or  altogether  lost.  More- 
over, as  Mr.  Luke'  very  clearly  pointed  out,  if  the  hernial  tumor  is  examined 
with  both  hands,  and  if  one  hand  is  employed  in  grasping  the  body  of  the 
tumor,  and  two  fingers  of  the  other  in  feeling  near  the  neck  of  the  tumor 
for  the  impulse  created  by  each  act  of  compression,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
sensation  of  impulse  will  cease  to  be  felt  at  the  part  where  the  stricture 
exists ;  and  will  not  be  felt  all  along  the  neck  of  the  hernia,  as  it  would  if 
no  stricture  existed.  If  this  state  of  things  continue,  the  inflammatory  stage 
comes  on.  The  neck  of  the  sac  becomes  tender,  and  tenderness  diffuses 
itself  over  the  tumor  and  over  the  abdomen,  both  of  which  become  very 
painful  and  much  more  swelled.  The  countenance  is  anxious ;  the  vomit* 
iug  constant ;  the  patient  restless  and  despondent ;  and  the  pulse  small,  hard, 
and  wiry.     After  a  variable  time,  the  constricted  parts  begin  to  mortify. 

'  See  B.  Cooper,  quoted  in  Ranking,  vol.  zvi.  A  case  in  which  Velpeau  practised 
sabcataneoos  incisions  for  the  relief  of  an  irreducible  hernia  is  related  in  Bull.  Q6n.  da 
Th6rap.  15th  and  30th  Aug.  1840. 

>  Quoted  in  Mr.  Ward's  very  able  Memoir  on  Strangulated  Hernia,  Lond.  1854.  See 
also  Med.  Times,  Deo.  1854. 
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The  skin  becomes  cold,  the  palse  very  rapid  and  trcmnlons,  and  the  tumor 
dusky  red  and  emphysematous ;  but  the  pain  ceases,  and  the  patient  haying 
perhaps  expressed  himself  altogether  relieved,  soon  afterwards  dies. 

Varieties, — There  is  often  considerable  diversity  in  the  rapidity  and  vio- 
lence of  these  symptoms.  If  the  patient  is  a  strong  adult,  and  the  strangu- 
lation has  commenced  suddenly  with  a  fresli  protrusion  during  some  forcible 
exertion,  the  inflammatory  stage  may  come  on  instantly,  and  be  followed  by 
death  in  a  very  few  hours.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  patient  is  old,  if  the 
hernia  has  been  long  irreducible,  and  has  a  large  neck,  and  if  the  strangula- 
tion is  produced  by  distension  of  the  protruded  bowel  with  flatus  or  feces — 
the  symptoms  of  mere  obstruction  may  last  many  days  before  those  of  in- 
flammation come  on.  To  this  latter  class  of  cases  the  term  incarcerated  is 
applicable.^  Again,  if  the  hernia  be  omental,  the  symptoms  will  probably 
be  less  acute  than  if  it  be  intestinal ;  but  not  much  less.  Even  if  a  portion 
of  the  calibre  of  the  bowel  is  constricted,  and  not  the  whole — so  that  a  pas- 
sage may  be  left — the  symptoms  will  be  the  same.         * 

Morbid  Appearances. — After  death  from  strangulated  hernia,  the  bowels 
are  found  reddened,  the  upper  portion  of  them  much  distended,  and  there  are 
effusions  of  turbid  serum  and  lymph.  Around  the  sac  the  tissues  are  oedema- 
tous  or  emphysematous.  The  strangulated  intestine  is  dark,  claret-colored, 
and  turgid  with  blood,  roughened  in  patches  by  a  coating  of  lymph  ; — or 
displaying  patches  of  gangrene,  in  the  form  of  greenish  or  ash-colored  spots, 
which  break  down  under  the  finger.  The  mucous  and  muscular  coats,  where 
they  have  been  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  the  stricture,  are  liable  to  be 
ulcerated.  The  omentum  is  dark  red  ;  if  gangrenous,  it  feels  crispy  and 
emphysematous,  and  the  blood  in  its  veins  is  coagulated.  The  sac  also  con- 
tains bloody  serum. 

Treatment. — The  indications  are,  to  return"  the  intestine,  or  such  portion 
of  it  as  may  be  reducible ;  and  for  this  purpose  to  divide  any  constricting 
part,  if  necessary. 

I'he  Tajria. — This  is  a  Greek  word,  absurdly  and  pedantically  used  to 
signify  the  acts  of  gentle  pressure  with  the  liands,  by  whicli  herniaj  are  re- 
duced. Tlie  bladder  having  been  emptied,  the  patient  should  lie  down  in  an 
attitude  of  complete  repose,  and  be  put  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  ; 
if  this  be  not  used,  he  may  be  made  to  lie  in  a  warm  bath,  with  his  shoulders 
raised  ;  and  both  his  thighs  should  be  bent  towards  the  belly,  and  be  placed 
close  to  each  otlier,  so  tliat  every  muscle  and  ligament  connected  with  the 
abdomen  may  be  relaxed.  If  not  narcotized,  he  should  be  engaged  in  con- 
versation, to  prevent  him  from  straining  with  his  respiratory  muscles.  In 
order  eflectually  to  remove  the  expulsive  force  of  the  diaphragm,  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan, of  Glasgow,  directs  the  patient  to  make  a  deep  expiration,  and  to 
abstain  from  drawing  in  the  breath  as  long  as  j)ossible."  Then  the  surgeon, 
if  the  tumor  be  large,  grasps  it  with  the  palms  of  both  hands,  gently  com- 
presses it,  so  as  to  squeeze  out  a  little  flatus  and  venous  blood,  and  occa- 
sionally with  his  fingers  gently  moves  the  parts  at  the  neck  of  the  tumor,  or 
perhaps  tries  to  pull  them  very  gently  downwards,  in  order  if  possible  to 
dislodge  them.'  This  operation  may  Ikj  continued  for  a  quarter  or  half  an 
hour,  or  longer,  if  the  tumor  is  indolent,  but  not  so  long  if  it  is  tender  ;  and 

'  There  ib  great  confusion  in  the  use  of  thene  terms,  as  some  surgeons  employ  the 
term  incarcerated  to  signify  what  i8  generally  known  as  irreducible  liernia. 

<  Quoted  from  Olasgow  Me<lical  Journal,  July,  I8r)6,  in  Hanking,  vol.  zziT. 

'  Mr.  T.  Hunt,  lat<i  of  Heme  Hay,  now  of  Alfred  IMace,  in  a  communication  with 
which  he  has  favored  tlie  author,  condemns  all  kneading  an<l  ituHhing,  and  P.iys  that 
lie  hvlit^ves  that  gentle,  l(»ng-('ontinued,  and  equahle  pressure  will  reduce  every  heniia, 
provided  time  and  gentleness  are  allowed  for  the  o|M>ration.  Mr.  Hunt's  opinion  is 
grounded  upon  numerous  cai»es  during  a  practice  of  thirty  years. 
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at  last,  perhaps,  the  surgeon  will  be  delighted  to  hear  a  gurgling  sound  ac- 
companying the  return  of  a  portion  of  intestine.  The  operator  should  recol- 
lect that  too  much  force  may  bruise  or  rupture  the  viscera,  or  drive  sac  and 
all  into  the  abdomen,  or  push  them  between  the  layers  of  abdominal  muscles, 
and  that  he  must  not  be  satisfied  with  a  partial  reduction  of  the  volume  and 
tension  of  the  tumor'  if  the  vomiting  remains  unrelieved ;  because,  as  Mr. 
Mayo  has  shown,  such  a  diminution  might  be  caused  by  merely  forcing  the 
serum  contained  in  the  sac  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

If  the  taxis  do  not  succeed,  certain  auxiliary  measures  are  commonly  re- 
sorted to. 

(a)  The  first  to  be  mentioned  is  chloroformy  inhaled  till  it  produces  com- 
plete relaxation  and  unconsciousness. 

(b)  Bleeding  to  the  approach  of  syncope  may  be  tried  if  the  patient  is 
robust,  the  hernia  small  and  of  recent  date,  and  if  there  is  much  tenderness 
of  the  sac  or  of  the  abdomen,  in  which  latter  case  it  may  be  employed  before 
trying  the  taxis.        * 

(c)  The  hot  bath  (96° — 100°  F.)  continued  long  enough  to  produce  great 
relaxation  is  useful  in  similar  cases ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  a  deli- 
cate person  will  not  be  very  likely  to  bear  the  shock  of  an  operation,  if  bled 
or  boiled  to  death's  door  first  of  all. 

(d)  A  large  dose  of  opiunif  or  morphia,  is  a  remedy  most  useful  in  cases 
of  acute  strangulation,  if  for  any  reason  chloroform  be  not  given ;  and  espe- 
cially if  the  pain  and  vomiting  are  violent. 

(e)  The  tobacco  enema  (5j  and  Oj  aq.  ferv.  allowed  to  stand  ten  minutes, 
and  half  to  be  used  at  a  time)  has  certainly  been  successful  in  many  cases, 
especially  of  inguinal  hernia ;  but  it  is  a  most  dangerous  remedy.  It  has 
])roved  immediately  fatal  to  some  patients,  and  has  rendered  others  incapable 
of  surviving  the  shock  of  the  operation. 

(/)  Cold  applied  to  the  tumor  by  means  of  pounded  ice  or  a  freezing 
mixture  (F.  114)  in  a  bladder,  is  a  remedy  commonly  enumerated ;  and  is 
said  to  be  most  applicable  to  large  scrotal  hernias  when  the  symptoms  are 
not  very  urgent.  But  it  is  not  without  its  hazards ;  for  it  may  cause  gan- 
grene of  the  skin  if  applied  too  long,  or  if  hot  applications  are  incautiously 
used  after  it ;  and  above  all,  it  may  be  the  excuse  for  injurious  delay.  Cer- 
tainly it  should  not  be  used  if  painful. 

(g) '  Purgatives  and  enemata  are  irritating  and  mischievous  in  sudden 
acute  strangulation,  but  vastly  beneficial  if  the  patient  is  aged,  the  hernia 
large  and  long  irreducible,  and  if  the  attack  has  been  preceded  and  caused 
by  constipation.  Large  doses  of  calomel  and  colocynth  are  the  best  purga- 
tives, and  the  enemat-a  should  consist  of  as  much  gruel  or  water  as  can  be 
injected  without  causing  very  much  pain  or  distension.  Moreover,  Dr. 
O'Beime  has  fully  shown  that  greater  benefit  is  to  be  derived  in  cases  of 
incarcerated  hernia  and  obstinate  constipation  from  passing  up  a  long  tube 
(the  tube  of  a  stomach-pump  answers  very  well)  into  the  colon,  than  from 
the  use  of  the  ordinary  short  enema-pipe.  The  long  tube  relieves  the  bowels 
of  their  flatus ;  and  of  course  by  diminishing  the  bulk  of  the  contents  of  the 
abdomen,  renders  the  return  of  the  hernia  more  easy.* 

Operation  not  to  be  delayed, — In  old  standing  cases,  occurring  to  aged 
people  with  large  hemiae,  the  surgeon  may  be  justified  in  waiting  some  time 
to  try  the  effect  of  his  remedies ;  but  in  acute  cases  occurring  to  young 
people,  we  would  earnestly  inculcate  the  rule  that  if  the  taxis,  aided  by 
chloroform  or  opium,  do  not  very  speedily  succeed,  it  is  the  safest  plan  to 
perform  an  operation  for  dividing  the  stricture  without  further  delay.     It  is 

*  Vide  Lancet,  July  6  and  27, 1839 ;  abo  James's  Retrospective  Address,  in  Proy.  Med. 
Trans.  1840 ;  and  O'Beime  ou  Defecation. 
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Terj  well  remarked  by  James,  of  Exeter,*  that  time  is  of  the  most  extreme 
value  in  the  treatment  of  strangulated  hernia.  The  earlier  the  taxis  is 
tried,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  succeed ;  before  the  bowel  has  been  long  and 
strongly  nipped,  and  thickened  by  congestion.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
an  operation. 

The  operation  that  may  be  performed  may  be  either  the  old  one  of  open- 
ing the  sac,  dividing  the  stricture,  and  returning  the  intestine ;  or  secondly, 
the  plan  of  division  of  the  stricture,  without  opening  the  sac ;  or  thirdly, 
Mr.  Gay's  operation  for  limiting  the  incisions  to  the  neck  of  the  sac.  The 
manner  of  operating  for  each  variety  of  hernia  will  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing sections.  Here  we  make  a  few  observations  applicable  to  the  subject 
generally. 

1.  Supposing  the  sac  to  he  opened,  the  intestine  should  be  well  examined, 
and  especially  that  part  of  it  which  has  been  actually  compressed  by  the 
stricture,  and  which  should  be  gently  drawn  down  for  that  purpose.  If  it 
be  merely  dark  claret-colored  from  congestion,  or  slightly  roughened  with 
lymph,  or  if  it  exhibit  a  few  black  patches  of  ecchymosis,  it  should  be  re- 
turned— ^the  operator  being  careful  to  replace  it  bit  by  bit — intestine  before 
omentum — and  those  parts  first  which  protruded  last.  The  wound  may  then 
be  closed  with  sutures,  and  a  firm  compress  be  placed  upon  it. 

2.  If  the  hernia  were  irreducible  long  before  it  was  strangulated,  and  if 
its  contents  are  united  to  the  sac  by  firm  and  broad  adhesions,  they  should 
not  be  disturbed.  But  if  the  adhesions  are  recent,  or  very  thin  and  slight, 
they  may  be  divided  and  the  bowel  be  returned. 

3.  If  the  intestine  is  mortified,  which  will  be  known  by  the  softened  green 
or  ashy  spots,  the  mortified  parts  should  be  slit  open,  the  stricture  be  divided, 
and  the  patient  left  to  recover  with  an  artificial  anus.  Again,  if  a  large 
portion  of  intestine,  which  has  been  long  irreducible  in  an  elderly  person, 
appear  extremely  dark  and  advanced  towards  sphacelus,  so  as  to  render  it 
doubtful  whether  it  would  be  capable  of  performing  its  functions  when  re- 
turned, it  has  been  advised  to  make  an  opening  into  it,  and  so  aflford  an 
outlet  for  its  contents  through  an  artificial  anus ;  but  such  a  proceeding 
must  not  be  rashly  resorted  to. 

4.  If  the  omentum  is  gangrenous,  or  if  it  is  thickened  and  indurated,  it 
would,  if  returned,  excite  dangerous  irritation  of  the  peritoneum.  In  this 
case  some  surgeons  advise  it  to  be  left  to  granulate  in  the  sac,  or  to  cut  it  off 
close  to  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and  leave  it  there  as  a  plug  to  prevent  further  pro- 
trusion. Macfarlane  and  others,  on  the  contrary,  recommend  it  to  be  cut 
cleanly  off,  and  all  the  vessels  to  be  tied  with  fine  silk  ligatures,  and  the  end 
to  be  then  passed  quite  into  the  abdomen,  breaking  up  any  adhesions  about 
the  neck  of  the  sac,  if  necessary ;  thus  avoiding  the  dragging  pains  and  colic 
which  are  liable  to  occur  if  a  portion  of  the  omentum  or  intestine  is  fixed. 

5.  But  it  may  happen  tliat  there  may  be  a  portion  of  intestine  concealed 
within  the  omentum,  and  completely  enveloped  in  a  kind  of  sac  formed  by  it. 
This  is  especially  liable  to  be  the  case  in  the  umbilical  hernia.  Therefore, 
to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Prescott  Hewett,  "  when  the  hernial  sac  appears  to 
contain  thickened  omentum  only,  the  omentum  ought  to  be  drawn  out  and 
carefully  examined,  to  see  that  it  does  not  form  a  sac  containing  a  portion 
of  intestine.'^  If  it  is  thickened  and  firmly  united  to  the  neck  of  the  hernial 
sac,  throughout  its  whole  circumference,  an  incision  should  be  carefully  made 
through  it ;  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  often  extremely  thick,  and  that  the 
intestine  may  be  firmly  adherent  to  its  inner  surface.  In  fact,  as  Mr.  Hewett 
says,  the  surgeon  ought  carefully  io  "examine  every  portion  of  omentum 
which  is  in  a  hernial  sac,  so  as  to  ascertain  that  no  knuckle  of  intestine  is 

<  On  the  operations  for  Strangulated  Hernia.    Lend.  1859. 
'  Med.-Cliir.  Trans,  vol.  xxvii. 
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contained  within  its  folds,  before  it  is  returned  into  the  abdomen,  left  in  the 
sac,  or  removed  altogether." 

Division  of  the  Stricture  external  to  the  Sac. — Petit,  Aston  Key,  Luke, 
and  other  eminent  surgeons  have  recommended  that  the  stricture  should  be 
released  without  opening  the  sac  itself.  The  argument  in  favor  of  this  pro- 
ceeding is,  that  less  injury  is  inflicted ;  that  there  is  no  rough  handling  and 
exposure  of  the  intestine ;  and  that  the  case  is  brought  nearer,  as  regards 
safety,  on  a  level  with  one  in  which  no  operation  has  been  performed.  The 
argument  is  confirmed  by  experience ;  and  this  mode  of  operating  should 
always  be  adopted,  unless  there  is  some  reason  to  the  contrary.  It  is  espe- 
cially advisable,  when  the  hernia  is  of  very  great  size,  and  has  been  long 
irreducible,  so  that  the  idea  of  returning  its  contents  could  not  be  enter- 
tained ;  and  when  the  hernia  is  small  and  of  quite  recent  date.  In  a  similar 
case,  M.  Guerin  has  divided  the  stricture  by  means  of  a  subcutaneous  in- 
cision.* 

Mr.  Gay's  modification  of  this  operation  consists  in  making  a  small  incis- 
ion, near  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and  carrying  the  tip  of  the  forefinger  to  feel 
for  the  seat  of  stricture,  and  dividing  it  by  a  bistouri  cachL  We  shall 
allude  to  this  operation  again  when  speaking  of  femoral  hernia,  to  which  it 
is  chiefly  applicable ;  and  may  remark  that  the  advantages  claimed  for  it 
are,  that  it  meddles  only  with  healthy  parts,  is  slight,  comparatively  safe,  and 
easily  performed,  and  that  there  is  no  long  convalescence. 

SeiUin'8  Plan, — Baron  Seutin  has  described  a  method  of  dilating  the 
stricture,  which  he  has  employed  so  successfully  that  he  rarely  has  had  occa- 
sion to  use  the  knife  for  strangulated  hernia.  It  consists  in  insinuating  the 
tip  of  the  forefinger  into  the  constricting  orifice,  and  dilating  it  forcibly. 
There  is  a  germ  of  good  sense  and  reason  in  this  which  makes  it  well  worthy 
of  trial." 

Hernia  reduced  en  masse, — ^When  the  taxis  is  used  forcibly  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  a  strangulated  hernia,  the  tumor,  sac  and  all,  may  be  forced  back 
through  the  herniary  aperture,  and  lie  between  the  abdominal  muscles  and 
the  peritoneum ;  or  between  the  muscles  and  the  fascia  transversalis.  Or, 
according  to  Mr.  Birkett,  the  neck  of  the  sac  may  be  burst,*'' so  that  the  in- 
testine escapes  into  the  loose  connective  tissue  between  the  peritoneum  and 
internal  abdominal  fascia.''  In  such  a  case,  the  symptoms  of  strangulation 
continue,  and  although  the  tumor  disappears  outwardly,  yet  there  will  be 
symptoms  of  fulness  and  tenderness  above  Poupart's  ligament,  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  internal  ring.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  make  the  patient 
stand  up  and  cough,  in  order  if  possible  to  bring  the  hernia  down  again^ 
when  it  should  be  operated  on  without  delay ;  but  if  this  does  not  succeed,  a 
cautious  incision  should  be  made  through  the  abdominal  parietes,  over  the 
suspected  seat  of  the  disease ;  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  should  be 
divided,  so  as  to  lay  open  the  internal  abdominal  ring ;  and  the  sac  if  found 
should  be  drawn  down,  the  stricture  divided,  and  the  case  be  then  treated 
according  to  the  ordinary  rules.' 

I  Vide  Fergnsson's  Practical  Surgery,  p.  526.  Gu6rin,  Gai.  M6d.  de  Paris,  7th  Aug. 
1841 ;  Mr.  Key's  Memoir,  on  divicUng  the  strioture  external  to  the  sao ;  Lnke,  Med.- 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xzxi. 

<  The  surgeon  seeks  with  his  forefinger  for  the  aperture  that  has  given  issue  to  the 
hernia,  pushing  up  the  skin  suffioiently  from  below  ;  then  with  the  pulp  of  the  finger 
towards  the  howef  or  omentum,  he  insinuates  it  between  the  viscus  and  the  aperture. 
This  proceeding  demands  perseverance.  When  introduced,  the  finger  is  to  be  hooked, 
and  made  to  stretch  the  ring  till  a  sensible  dilatation  or  tearing  is  produced.  The  plan 
appears  to  have  been  most  successful  in  femoral  hernia  ;  and  when  stricture  was  seated 
at  the  external  abdominal  ring.    Quoted  in  Ranking,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  164. 

'  Luke,  Med.-Cliir.  Trans.,  and  Med.  Gaz.,  5th  May,  1843  ;  Report  of  discussion  on  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Birkett,  at  Med.-Chir.  See.,  Med.  Times,  June  25,  1859.  [See  Mr.  Birkett's 
puper  iu  the  xlii.  vol.  of  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  or  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  April,  I860.] 
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After4reatment. — After  the  hernia  has  been  returned,  a  compress — a 
towel,  for  instance — should  be  put  on  the  site  of  the  tumor,  and  be  retained 
with  a  bandage,  so  as  to  prevent  any  protrusion  from  coughing,  sneezing, 
or  any  other  accidental  exertion,  and  the  patient  should  have  a  full  opiate. 
The  surgeon  should  not  be  in  haste  to  get  the  bowels  to  act,  and  should 
abstain  from  giving  salts  and  other  purgatives ;  for  as  the  intestine  that  was 
constricted  remains  for  some  time  inflamed,  weakened,  and  incapable  of  pro- 
pelling its  contents,  they  would  but  irritate  it  uselessly.  Castor-oil  and 
laudanum  may  be  resorted  to  after  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours.  Tender- 
ness, pain,  and  other  inflammatory  symptoms  may  be  allayed  by  leeching, 
fomentations,  and  by  calomel  and  opium.  Free  exit  should  be  afforded  to 
pus.     A  truss  should  be  applied  before  the  patient  gets  up  again. 

BECTION  V. — ^REMARKS  UPON  THE  DIAGNOSIS  AND  COMPLICATIONS  OF  HERNIA. 

We  may  remark  that  hernia  is  a  malady  extremely  common  in  every  rank 
of  life,  and  one  for  which  the  practitioner  should  never  fail  to  make  inquiry, 
in  cases  of  disturbance  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 

1.  The  patient  may  not  be  aware  that  he  has  a  hernia,  or  if  aware  of  it, 
may  think  it  of  no  consequence,  or  may  be  deterred  by  mauvaise  honte  from 
mentioning  it.  For  example,  an  elderly  clergyman  of  eminence  consulted 
the  writer  a  few  years  since,  respecting  various  dyspeptic  symptoms  ;  nausea, 
loss  of  appetite,  and  painful  sensation  of  dragging  at  the  stomach,  and 
irregularity  of  the  bowels.  When  asked  if  he  was  ruptured,  he  said,  that 
he  had  never  thought  it  worth  mentioning,  but  that  whilst  preaching,  some 
time  ago,  he  had  felt  something  come  down  into  the  scrotum.  He  had  in 
reality  a  large  double  scrotal  rupture,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  dyspepsia. 

But  it  is  more  particularly  when  a  patient  is  affected  with  vomiting  and 
constipation,  especially  if  the  face  is  pinched  and  anxious,  that  the  surgeon 
should  inquire  for,  or  rather  should  examine  for  himself,  the  ordinary  seats 
of  hernia,  such  as  the  inguinal  and  femoral  rings  and  the  umbilicus,  and 
the  extraordinary,  such  as  the  linca  alba,  and  the  thyroid  and  ischiatic 
foramina.  It  would  be  a  terrible  thing  to  be  treating  a  patient  for  enteritis, 
and  let  him  die  of  strangulated  intestine. 

2.  The  patient  may  have  a  tumor,  at  one  of  the  common  seats  of  hernia, 
which  yet  is  no  hernia.  The  commonest  example  of  this  is  an  enlarged 
gland  at  the  bend  of  the  thigh.  Yet  if,  with  such  a  tumor,  a  patient  should 
have  symptoms  of  strangulation,  the  surgeon  should  not  hesitate  to  cut  down 
upon  it.  There  often  has  been  found  a  small  hernia  behind  such  a  tumor ; 
and  in  any  such  case  the  rule  is,  if  in  doubt,  operate. 

3.  27ie  patient  may  have  a  hernia,  reducible,  or  irreducible,  which  yet  is 
not  the  cause  of  the  symptoms.  There  are  numberless  causes  of  interiuil 
strangulation,  which  may  exist  along  with  a  hernia.  First,  the  bowel  may 
be  strangulated  within  itself;  a  condition  known  as  intussusception,  and 
described  at  page  466.  Secondly,  it  may  be  strangulated  by  an  awkward 
twist  on  its  own  axis.  Thirdly,  it  may  be  tied  down  by  some  accidental 
band,  the  result  of  previous  inflammation ;  a  thing  that  should  always  be 
inquired  for.  In  women,  bands  of  adhesion  not  seldom  exist  between  one 
ovary  and  some  adjoining  part :  and  this  should  be  borne  in  mind.  Fourthly, 
the  bowels  may  be  simply  matted  together  by  recent  adhesions,  the  result 
of  subacute  inflammation.  Fifthly,  they  may  be  thrust  through  an  ai>erture 
in  the  diaphragm.  (See  Diaphragmatic  hernia.)  So  that  in  any  case, 
if  the  condition  of  a  hernia  does  not  account  for  the  symptoms  of  strangu- 
lation, the  possibility  of  some  other  cause  should  be  looked  for.  The 
following  cases  may  be  examples.  The  author  was  sent  for  to  see  a  stout 
elderly  man,  whom  he  found  in  bed,  with  vomiting,  and  intense  pain  of  eight 
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honrs'  daration.  On  inquiry,  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  an  umbilical 
hernia ;  but  this  was  reduced  and  not  tender,  although  iihere  was  great 
tenderness  and  fulness  in  the  vicinity.  The  bowels  had  been  open  the  day 
before.  Two  grains  of  opium  were  administered.  At  the  next  visit,  the 
writer  was  shown  a  large  quantity  of  bloody  serous  fluid  which  had  passed 
from  the  bowels.  Another  dose  of  opium  was  given,  and  the  patient  kept 
under  its  influence.  Late  at  night  some  bilious  matter  passed,  and  the 
patient  gradually  recovered.     These  were  symptoms  of  intussusception. 

While  the  author  is  correcting  these  pages,  he  is  sent  for  to  see  a  patient 
ffit.  57,  ill  for  a  week,  with  pain  in  the  bowels  and  vomiting.  The  man's 
countenance  exhibits  severe  suffering ;  he  is  constantly  vomiting  a  white 
frothy  liquid,  and  says  he  has  burning  pain  in  his  stomach.  Has  had  double- 
scrotal  rupture  from  infancy.  On  examination  both  ruptures  were  thoroughly 
reduced  ;  and  the  forefinger,  pushing  the  flabby  scrotum  before  it,  could  be 
passed  up  through  tendinous  apertures  an  inch  in  diameter,  into  the  abdo- 
men. Everything  was  soft  in  the  neighborhood.  But  in  the  left  iliac  fossa 
was  a  large  swelling,  somewhat  nodulated.  There  was  great  tenderness  in 
the  right  hypochondrium.  Repeated  enemata  brought  away  enormous 
quantities  of  small  pale  brown  lumps,  and  the  swelling  in  the  sigmoid 
flexure  disappeared ;  but  it  took  two  days  to  bring  down  dark-green  bile 
from  above. 

If  a  patient  with  irreducible  hernia  be  attacked  by  colic,  or  enteritis,  or 
peritonitis,  the  case  will  present  many  of  the  features  of  strangulation.  Yet 
it  may  perhaps  be  distinguished  by  noticing  that  the  pain  and  tenderness 
did  not  begin  at  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and  are  not  more  intense  there  than 
elsewhere.  The  diagnosis  will  be  very  obscure  if  the  inflammation  com- 
mences on  the  omentum  or  intestine  in  the  sac.  But  the  general  rule  is, 
when  in  doubt^  operate. 

4.  "  Strangulation  may  occur  in  a  person  the  subject  of  double  hernia^ 
and  a  doubt  may  arise  as  to  which  is  the  hernia  requiring  operation.  In 
such  a  case,  the  hernia  that  has  existed  the  longest,  and  is  the  most  tense, 
should  be  the  one  first  subjected  to  the  knife."* 

5.  Reduction  en  masse, — Lastly,  the  possibility  of  this  accident  should  be 
remembered.    (See  page  477.) 

SEOTION  YI. — INQUINAL  HERNIA. 

Definition, — Inguinal  hernia  is  that  which  protrudes  through  one  or  both 
abdominal  rings. 

Varieties, — There  are  four  varieties.  The  oblique,  direct,  congenital,  and 
encysted. 

1.  The  oblique  inguinal  hernia  is  the  most  common.  It  takes  precisely 
the  same  route  as  the  testicle  takes  in  its  passage  from  the  abdomen  into 
the  scrotum.  It  commences  as  a  fulness  or  swelling  at  the  situation  of  the 
internal  abdominal  ring,  that  is  to  say,  a  little  above  the  centre  of  Poupart's 
ligament,  next  passes  into  the  inguinal  canal  (and  in  this  stage  is  called 
bubonocele),  and  if  the  protrusion  increase,  it  projects  through  the  external 
ring,  and  descends  into  the  scrotum  of  the  male,  or  labium  of  the  female. 
The  coverings  of  this  hernia  are,  1,  Skin.  2,  A  strong  layer  of  condensed 
cellular  tissue  derived  from  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  abdomen,  in  which 
the  external  epigastric  artery  ramifies.  With  this  is  mostly  incorporated, 
3,  the  fascia  spermatica,  a  tendinous  layer,  derived  from  the  inter-columnar 
bands,  a  set  of  semicircular  fibres,  which  connect  the  two  margins  of  the 
external  ring.     Under  this  lies,  4,  the  crenmster  muscle,  sometimes  called 

1  B.  R.  Robinson,  on  Complication  of  Hernia,  Loud.  Joum.  Med.  1851. 
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tunica  communis.     5.  Kext  cornea  the  fascia  propria,  a  cellular  IsTcr 
continDoaB  with  ^efaacia  Iranavertalis  of  the  abdomen ;  and  lastly,  6,  the 
sac.      The   iniemal   epiffaatric 
Fig.  26S.  arlerr/  is  always  internal  to  the 

neck  of  the  sac.  The  apermatic 
cord  is  generally  behind  the 
Bac ;  bnt,  in  old  CBsee,  the  parts 
which  compose  the  spermatic 
cord  are  separated  by  the  ta- 
mor,  BO  that  the  vaa  defereiM 
and  spermatic  artery  lie  some- 
timea  in  (mat,  sometimes  oo 
either  side  of  it 

3.  The  direct  ing^ninal  hernia 
bursts  through  the  conjoined 
tenefonoftheintenialobliqneand 
transversalismuBcIes.JDBt  behind 
.Bdo.ih.i.rt.id..how.u..u<»iFiM*twi>ici>dii«i  the  external  nng.  ItacoTennga 
iBSBii»iii*rnUprainid«.  are  the  Bame  aa  those  of  the 

oblique  variety,  except  the  cre- 
ma^ter,  for  it  has  no  connection  with  the  cord.  The  epigastric  artery  runs 
externa]  to  the  neck  of  the  Bac.  This  hernia  may,  however,  push  the  conjoined 
tendons  before  it,  instead  of  bursting  throagh  it.  The  spermatic  cord  gene* 
rally  lies  on  its  onter  side. 

3.  The  congenital  hernia  is  a  rariety  of  tlie  obliqoe,  and  is  bo  called  be- 
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canse  the  state  of  parta  which  permits  of  it  only  exists  at  or  soon  after  birth. 
A  portion  of  omentum  or  intestine  accompanies  the  testicle  in  its  descent, 
and  passes  down  with  it  into  the  very  poach  of  peritoneam  which  forms  the 
tunica  vaginalis  Tefiexa,  before  its  communication  with  the  general  perito- 
neal carit;  has  become  obliterated.  The  sac  of  this  hernia  is  conseqaentl^ 
formed  bj  the  tunica  vaginalis ;  its  coverings  in  other  respects  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  obliqne  variety,  and  the  protruded  bowel  lies  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  testicle,  and  if  not  replaced  generally  adheres  to  it. 

4.  The  encysted  (or  hernia  in/atUilia)  is  a  sab-variety  of  the  congenital 
The  protruding  bowel  pushes  before  it  a  sac  of  peritoneam  either  into  or 
close  behind  the  tnnica  vaginalis,  and  this  tanic  and  the  sac  adhere  very 
closely  together.  This  hernia,  therefore,  has,  as  it  were,  two  sacs  :  viz.,  one 
proper  sac,  and  another  anterior,  composed  of  the  tnnica  vaginalis,  which 
in  these  cases  is  very  liable  to  be  the  seat  of  hydrocele.  Fig.  268  shows 
another  variety  of  the  encysted  hernia,  in  which  the  sac  is  apparently  formed 
of  tunica  vaginalis,  bnt  its  commnnication  with  the  testicle  is  closed. 

Diagnoitig. — 1.  The  difference  between  the  oblique  and  direct  inguinal 
hernia,  and  their  relations  to  the  epigastric  artery,  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing fignre,  which  is  taken  from  Tiedemann.  In  the  oblique,  the  neck  of 
the  tumor  inclines  upwards  and  ontwarda,  and  causes  a  fulness  extending  up 
to  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament.  In  the  direct  it  inclines  (if  at  all) 
rather  inwards ;  and   when  the 

hernia  is   reduced,  the   finger,  Fig>  2S9. 

carrying  integnment  before  it, 
can  be  passed  straight  back  into 
the  abdominal  cavity.  Bnt  in 
old  cases  of  oblique  bemia,  the 
neck  of  the  sac  is  dragged  down 
towards  the  middle  line,  so  that 
all  distinction  is  lost 

2.  Hydrocele  may  be  distin- 
guished from  hernia  by  its  be- 
ginning at  the  bottom  of  the 
scrotum ;  by  its  being  semi- 
traniparent  and  fluctuating,  and 
preventing  the  testicle  from  be- 
ing clearly  felt  (whilst  the  cord 
can  be  distinctly  felt  above  it); 
and  by  not  dilating  on  coogh- 
ing.  Whereas  hernia  begins  at 
the  top  of  the  scrotnm ;  it  is  not  [nnnnD 
transparent;  does  not  fluctuate; 
does  not  prevent  the  testicle  from  being  clearly  felt,  although  it  obscures  the 
cord  ;  and  dilates  on  coughing.  But  hernia  may  and  does  often  coexist  with 
hydrocele,  the  former  beginning  from  above,  the  latter  from  below.  More- 
over, a  hernia,  consisting  of  intestine  greatly  distended  with  flatus,  has  been 
known  to  be  as  transparent  as  a  hydrocele. 

8.  Hydrocele  of  the  Cord,  if  low  down,  may  be  distingnished  by  its  trans- 
parency and  fluctuation  ;  but  if  high  np,  it  may  extend  into  the  abdominal 
ring,  and  receive  an  impulse  on  coughing,  and  the  diagnosis  be  very  difficult 
But  as  a  hernia  may  be  concealed  behind  this  kind  of  tumor,  the  rule,  when 
in  doubt,  operate,  should  be  acted  upon  in  case  of  symptoms  of  strangulation. 

4.    Varicocele  (or  cirsocele),  which  signifies  a  varicose  enlargement  of  the 
spermatic  veins,  resembles  hernia,  inasmuch  as  it  increases  in  the  erect  pos- 
ture, and  perhaps  dilates  on  coughing ;  but  it  may  be  distinguished  from 
hernia  by  its  feeling  like  a  bundle  of  tightly -distended  veins;  and  although, 
31 
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like  hernia,  it  disappears  when  the  patient  lies  down,  and  the  scrotora  is 
raised,  still  it  quickly  appears  again,  if  pressure  be  made  upon  the  external 
ring,  though  that  pressure  would  effectually  prevent  a  hernia  from  coming 
down  again. 

5.  Lastly,  a  testicle  that  has  not  come  down  through  the  external  abdo- 
minal ring  into  the  scrotum,  has  been  frequently  confounded  with  a  bubono- 
celCf  or  small  hernia  in  the  inguinal  canal ;  and  has  been  compressed  with  a 
truss,  to  the  great  pain  and  detriment  of  the  patient  A  little  care  and 
attention  will  prevent  this  mistake. 

Treatment. — 1.  Inguinal  hernia,  if  reducible^  must  be  kept  up  with  a 
truss.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  the  pad  bear  against  the  spinous  pro- 
cess of  the  pubes,  or  the  spermatic  cord. 

Radical  Cure. — From  the  earliest  times  attempts  have  been  made  to  pro- 
duce a  radical  cure  of  this  kind  of  hernia,  especially  by  measures  calculated 
to  obliterate  the  sac.  Thus  excision  of  the  sac,  and  of  the  testicle  with  it ; 
— ^ligature  of  the  sac ; — pressure  by  hard  trusses ;  injection  of  iodine ;  the 
use  of  caustics,  so  as  to  produce  a  slough  and  subsequent  firm  cicatrix ;  the 
introduction  of  isinglass,  blood,  and  goldbeaters'  skin,  have  been  practised 
with  much  danger  and  little  success.  At  present  there  are  operations,  of 
established  repute,  which  act  by  plugging  up  and  closing  the  herniary  aper- 
tures. 

Oerdy^s  Operation. — More  than  twenty  years  since,  M.  Gerdy  proposed 
a  method  of  pushing  a  fold  of  integument  up  as  far  as  possible  into  the 
neck  of  the  sac,  securing  it  in  this  inverted  or  invaginated  position  by  means 
of  two  sutures  (both  ends  of  a  ligature  being  passed  from  within  the  inva- 
ginated skin),  and  then  denuding  the  pouch  of  invaginated  skin  of  its  cuticle 
by  means  of  liquor  ammoniaB,  so  that  the  surfaces  of  skin  and  peritoneum 
thus  opposed  to  each  other  respectively  may  adhere,  and  the  neck  of  the  sac 
be  effectually  plugged.  This  operation  was  practised  by  Mr.  Bransby 
Cooper  with  some  benefit.  For  the  herniary  aperture  in  Mr.  Cooper's 
patient  was  so  large  before  the  operation  that  the  bowel  could  not  be  kept 
up  by  a  truss ;  whereas,  after  the  operation,  a  common  truss  enabled  the 
patient  to  pursue  a  laborious  occupation  with  safety  and  comfort.* 

Wiitzer^s  Operation. — But  Gerdy's  operation  is  not  always  safe,  nor  always 
effectual,  and  is  very  much  inferior  to  that  which  Professor  Wiitzer,  of  Bonn, 
has  performed  since  1838,  and  which  was  introduced  into  England  by  Mr. 
Spencer  Wells  in  1854.  The  essential  parts  of  it  consist  in  the  invagina- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  coverings  of  the  hernia — including  skin  of  the 
scrotum,  fascia,  and  sac — which  are  introduced  into  the  inguinal  canal ;  in 
the  use  of  a  wooden  plug  which  shall  retain  the  invaginated  tissues  there, 
and  which  shall  be  of  such  a  size  as  to  fill  the  canal  as  nearly  as  possible  ; 
and  in  the  use  of  an  outward  wooden  pad,  of  corresponding  size  and  shape 
to  the  plug,  wliich  shall  be  so  applied,  that  by  means  of  equable  pressure  the 
opposed  surfaces  of  the  invaginated  portion  of  sac  shall  adhere,  so  that  the 
neck  of  the  sac  shall  be  plugged  up,  and  obliterated. 

The  original  instrument  of  Wiitzer  consisted  of  a  roundish  plug,  with 
cover  to  match.  The  following  drawing  represents  an  instrument  enlarged 
and  improved  by  Professor  Rothmund  of  Munich,  and  subsequently  by  Mr. 
Spencer  Wells.  Mr.  Ilcdfern  Davies  has  since  suggested  that  the  plug 
should  be  made  to  expand  like  a  glove-stretcher,  so  that  it  may  fill  out  the 
internal  ring.  The  structure  and  application  of  it  will  be  readily  learned 
from  the  following  description  of  the  operation.' 

*  Bran«by  Cooper,  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.  Oct.  1840. 

•  See  SiHincer  Wells,  first  paper,  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  rol.  xztII.  1854 ;  also  liis  I^ctnre 
in  Me<l.  Times,  18r)ft,  vol.  i.  p.  79  ;  and  pai)er  in  tlie  Dnblin  Quar.  Jouru.  Me<l.  Sc., 
Hay,  18G8.     Redfeni  Davied,  Med.  Times,  Utli  August,  Ib&U. 
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The  patient's  bowels  should  have  been  well  cleansed  bj  castor-oil  a  daj 
or  two  previously,  and  the  rectum  be  emptied  by  enema  on  the  morning  of 

Fig.  270. 


[Instrament  for  radical  core  of  hornia,  WQuer's  modified. 

the  operation.  The  bladder  should  be  empty,  the  hair  of  the  affected  side 
removed,  and  the  hernia  carefulliL  reduced.  The  patient  should  be  in  the 
same  position  as  for  the  taxis.  The  surgeon  stands  on  the  side  on  which  he 
operates. 

The  first  step  consists  in  invaginating  the  sac  and  its  coverings.  The 
surgeon  using  the  left  forefinger  for  the  left  side  "  places  it,"  says  Mr.  Wells, 
"  on  the  scrotum,  about  an  inch  below  the  external  ring,  and  then  pushes  a 
fold  of  the  scrotum  before  his  finger,  with  a  little  rotary  movement  slowly 
and  steadily  into  the  canal,  keeping  the  palmar  surface  of  the  finger  turned 
forwards  and  a  little  outwards,  until  it  is  well  under  the  tendon  of  the  ex- 
ternal oblique,  and  the  plug  of  scrotum  is  well  pressed  up  to,  or  through, 
the  external  ring."  He  must  make  sure  that  his  finger  is  within  the  inguinal 
canal,  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique,  and  that  it  has  not  merely 
slipped  up  under  the  skin,  outside  the  tendon. 

The  next  step  is,  to  introduce  the  wooden  plug ;  which  should  have  the 
needle  or  needles  passed  within  it,  so  far  as  may  be,  without  permitting  their 
points  to  project.  The  surgeon  taking  it  in  his  disengaged  hand,  is  directed 
by  Mr.  Wells  to  bend  the  finger  which  is  in  the  canal,  and  slip  the  plug 
along  its  dorsal  surface,  so  as  to  introduce  the  plug  adroitly,  whilst  with- 
drawing the  finger.  Here,  again,  the  operator  must  be  on  his  guard,  both 
that  the  invaginated  sac  and  skin  do  not  come  down  with  the  finger,  and 
likewise  that  the  wooden  plug  be  introduced  into  the  inguinal  canal,  and 
not  merely  slipped  up  under  the  integument ;  and  following  Mr.  Wells's 
authority,  must  feel  that  the  external  oblique  tendon  lies  over,  and  rolls  over 
it ;  which  fact  ought  also  to  be  ascertained  with  regard  to  the  preliminary 
introduction  of  the  finger. 

The  next  point  is,  to  push  the  needle  or  needles  onwards,  till  their  points 
come  through  the  skin.  Then  the  cover  must  be  adjusted,  and  fixed  by  the 
screws — the  needles  also  be  fixed  in  their  places  by  screws;  their  steel 
points  removed  and  knobs  put  on,  and  the  handle  of  the  instrument  be 
taken  off. 

Thus  it  will  be  evident  that  two  surfaces  of  sac  are  pressed  together, 
whilst  the  inguinal  canal  is  filled  with  invaginated  tissue ;  and  now  the 
object  is  to  get  the  opposed  surfaces  of  sac  to  adhere.  The  means  thereto 
is  the  pressure  which  may  be  produced  by  the  screw.  The  part  should  be 
examined  every  day,  by  raising  the  cover,  and  the  pressure  equalized,  if 
need  be,  by  a  little  cotton  wool.  The  patient  must  be  kept  in  bed,  with 
his  knees  and  scrotum  supported.  About  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  inflamma- 
tory redness  and  swelling  are  seen  around  the  needle  punctures ;  in  another 
day  or  two,  suppuration  follows,  and  serous  fluid  begins  to  ooze  from  the 
invaginated  skin.  Now  the  instrument  may  be  removed,  and  it  will  probably 
be  found,  by  pulling  at  the  skin  of  the  scrotum,  that  adhesion  has  taken  place 
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firmly ;  if  not,  the  instrnment  may  be  replaced  for  two  or  three  days  longer. 
If  the  pressure  is  too  severe,  or  uneqaal,  or  continued,  of  course  sloughing 
may  occur. 

"About  six  or  seven  days  may  be  allowed,"  says  Mr.  Wells,  "from  the 
period  the  instrument  is  applied,  and  from  seven  to  fourteen  more,  till  cica- 
trization is  complete  ;  so  that  the  patient  must  be  prepared  for  a  three  weeks' 
confinement  to  his  room.  After  this,  a  light  truss  with  a  weak  spring,  and 
large,  well-stuffed  pad  must  be  worn  for  about  three  months,  during  which 
time  the  patient  must  abstain  from  violent  exercise." 

Professor  Rothmund  lays  stress  on  the  expediency  of  smearing  the  wooden 
plug  with  cantharides  ointment,  to  cause  the  inner  surface  of  the  invaginated 
skin  to  suppurate  and  adhere  ;  but  this  seems  not  to  be  absolutely  necessary, 
and  the  cavity  soon  disappears,  leaving  a  dimple  to  mark  its  place. 

This  operation  has  now  been  performed  in  a  large  number  of  cases  iu 
England,  with'  complete  success  in  most,  with  incomplete  success  or  failure 
in  some,  and  without  mischievous  results ^n  any.  Even  when  it  has  failed 
of  complete  success,  it  has  enabled  a  truss,  heretofore  useless,  to  be  worn 
with  benefit. 

Moreover,  it  seems  that  there  is  no  case,  unless  of  extreme  age  and  de- 
crepitude, in  which  it  may  not  be  adopted. 

Treatment  by  metallic  stitch.— Yet  the  invagination  of  the  sac  and  of  its 
coverings,  and  the  adhesion  of  them  within  the  herniary  aperture,  can  be 
produced  by  simpler  methods  than  the  apparatus  of  Wiitzer.  Thus  Mr. 
Spencer  Wells,  in  August,  1858,  in  a  case  in  which  Wtitzer's  operation  had 
been  performed,  and  had  been  followed  by  some  bulging,  and  a  threatening 
of  a  return  of  the  hernia,  pushed  a  fold  of  scrotum  up  to  the  external  ab- 
dominal ring,  and  passed  a  handled  needle  along  his  finger,  and  for  an  inch 
behind  the  external  oblique  tendon.  The  needle  was  made  to  penetrate  the 
skin,  and  draw  back  an  iron  wire,  each  end  of  which  was  secured  by  a  skein 
of  cotton.  After  seven  days  the  wire  was  withdrawn,  and  it  was  found  that 
some  amount  of  thickness  had  been  produced :  the  truss  was  applied  again, 
and  a  perfect  cure  followed. 

But  to  Mr.  Redfern  Davies,  of  Birmingham,  is  due  the  credit  of  applying 
a  simple  form  of  operation  to  the  femoral  and  ventral  hernia.  For  instance, 
in  a  case  of  femoral  hernia,  after  it  has  l)cen  returned,  the  finger  or  fingers 
are  made  to  carry  a  plug  of  invaginated  skin  and  sac  as  far  as  possible  into 
the  femoral  ring.  Then  a  curved  tube,  containing  a  needle,  is  carried  on 
the  finger  well  through  the  ring ;  the  needle  is  made  to  pierce  the  doubled 
integuments,  and  to  bring  through  a  silver  wire  suture ;  one,  two,  or  more 
such  sutures  are  passed,  according  to  the  size  of  the  rupture  ;  the  ends  are 
passed  through  small  pieces  of  vulcanized  India-rubber,  and  are  secured  by 
split  shot  clumped  upon  them  after  they  have  been  drawn  tight.  In  about 
eight  days  the  wires  are  removed  ;  in  eight  days  more  the  patient  may  get 
up  and  wear  a  light  truss,  till  the  invaginated  plug  is  firmly  secured.  The 
application  of  this  method  to  ventral  hernia  will  be  evident.* 

Wooden  Operation. — In  the  last  place,  we  come  to  the  operation  devised 
by  Mr.  John  Wood,  of  King's  College,  which  the  author  has  seen  him  exe- 
cute with  the  most  consummate  skill,  and  the  good  effects  of  which  he  has 
witnessed  in  a  case  in  which  Wutzer's  operation  had  failed.  It  is  performed 
thus : — An  incision  about  half  an  inch  in  length  is  made  through  the  skin 
of  the  scrotum,  over  the  spermatic  cord,  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  pubic 
spine.  The  skin  is  then  separated,  by  means  of  a  small  tenotomy  knife, 
from  the  subjacent  fascia  in  a  circle  around  this  incision,  about  two  inches 

*  See  Femoral  and  Ventral  Hernia  radically  cured,  by  Redfern  Davies,  Med.  Times, 
Feb.  12,  lh59  (four  carted  of  femoral  aud  two  of  ventral  hernia)  ;  Mr.  Spencer  WeUji'a 
vase,  ib.,  Feb.  5,  1^59. 
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in  diameter.  Next,  the  finger  is  introduced  into  the  wound  and  made  to 
pass  into  the  inguinal  canal.  The  finger  then  searches  for  the  arched  border 
of  the  internal  oblique  muscle,  and  is  carried  behind  it  towards  the  linea 
alba.    Then  a  curved  needle,  represented  in  the  cut,  with  its  point  protected 

Fig.  271. 


[Instrument  for  radical  cure  of  hernia.  Wood's.] 

by  a  tube,  is  carried  up  along  the  concavitj  of  the  finger,  and  made  to  per- 
forate the  conjoined  tendon  close  to  the  internal  ring,  and  to  perforate  the 
skin  ;  but  the  skin,  before  perforation,  is  to  be  drawn  upwards  and  inwards, 
so  that  the  outward  puncture  will  be,  when  the  skin  is  restored  to  its  natural 
situation,  lower  and  more  external  than  the  point  where  the  conjoined  ten- 
don is  perforated.  A  thread  is  now  put  through  the  eye  of  the  needle,  and 
the  needle  withdrawn,  leaving  one  end  of  the  thread  projecting.  The  finger 
next  is  made  to  feel  for  the  external  pillar  of  the  ring,  and  to  push  the  cord 
downwards  out  of  the  way ;  and  the  needle  is  carried  along  it,  and  made  to 
pierce  Poupart's  ligament ;  meanwhile  the  skin  is  moved  downwards,  so  that 
the  needle-point  comes  out  at  the  first  puncture.  A  loop  of  thread  is  left 
there  and  held,  whilst  the  needle  is  withdrawn.  The  finger  is  next  made  to 
feel  for  the  internal  pillar,  and  the  needle  made  to  pierce  the  conjoined  ten- 
don, the  internal  pillar,  and  triangular  ligament,  half  an  inch  above  the  pubes. 
The  point  is  brought  out  at  the  same  aperture  as  before,  the  end  of  thread  is 
pulled  out,  and  the  needle  withdrawn.  The  two  separate  ends  of  thread  which 
have  perforated  the  internal  pillar,  and  the  loop  which  has  perforated  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  are  pulled  tight,  and  are  passed  through  a  hole  in  a  boxwood 
pad,  and  tied  over  the  bar  represented  above.  Thus  the  inguinal  canal  is 
first  filled  with  invaginated  fascia  and  sac ;  and  then  its  sides  are  brought 
together  by  this  subcutaneous  suture,  so  that  it  is  contracted  and  made  to 
adhere  to  the  invaginated  tissues.  A  pad  and  bandage  are  applied,  and 
the  ligatures  allowed  to  remain  three  or  four  days.  After-treatment  as 
before. 

In  this  operation,  the  skin  is  not  invaginated  ;  consequently  it  has  no  tep- 
dency  to  drag  down  the  other  invaginated  tissues ;  on  the  contrary,  it  tends 
to  keep  them  in  their  place.  The  time  required  is  shorter ;  and  although 
some  degree  of  varicocele  is  apt  to  follow,  yet  this  cure  is  more  speedy,  more 
certain,  and  less  painful  on  the  whole  than  Wiitzer's  operation.* 

2.  The  irredxicihle  inguinal  hernia  must  be  supported  with  a  bag-truss. 
If  it  contain  only  omentum,  a  common  truss  may  perhaps  be  applied  in  the 
usual  manner,  so  as  to  make  the  omentum  adhere  to  and  plug  the  neck  of 
the  sac.  But  this  cannot  often  be  borne,  and  is  liable  to  induce  swelled 
testicle. 

3.  In  attempting  the  reduction  of  strangulated  oblique  inguinal  hernia, 
the  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  position  described  in  a  foregoing  page 
(474),  with  his  thighs  as  close  together  as  possible  (altbough  the  surgeon 

1  See  a  description  of  it,  Med.  Timet  and  Qax.,  June  25,  1859. 
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must  put  one  arm  between  them),  and  the  pressure  must  be  made  upwards 
and  outwards. 

The  operation  for  this  hernia  is  performed  thus : — The  parts  being  sbaved, 
and  the  skin  made  tense,  an  incision  three  or  four  inches  long  must  be  made 
through  the  skin,  along  the  axis  of  the  tumor,  beginning  from  above  its 
neck.  This  will  be  quite  long  enough,  even  for  the  largest  hernia ;  because 
the  object  is  to  bring  the  seat  of  stricture  fully  into  view,  without  exposing 
too  much  of  the  sac.  Then  the  successive  coverings,  before  enumerated,  are 
usually  divided  in  the  following  manner : — a  little  bit  of  each  is  pinched 
up  with  forceps,  and  cut  into  with  the  knife  held  horizontally ;  a  director  is 
passed  into  this  little  aperture,  and  the  layer  is  then  divided  on  it  to  the 
extent  of  the  incision  in  the  skin.  Cautious  operators  will  find  (or  make) 
many  more  layers  than  those  usually  enumerated,  which  are,  in  fact,  easily 
subdivisible,  especially  in  old  herniae.  But  the  practised  surgeon,  who 
knows  that  he  is  operating  on  the  living  body,  and  that  his  object  is  to  cut 
through  everything  till  he  reaches  the  sac,  will  dispense  with  these  dissect- 
ing-room formalities.  When  at  last  the  sac  is  reached,  which  will  be  known 
by  its  bluish  transparency,  it  is  to  be  opened  sufficiently  to  admit  the  finger, 
a  little  bit  of  it  being  first  pinched  up  and  cut  through,  so  as  to  admit  the 
director.  Then  the  left  forefinger  should  be  passed  up  into  the  neck  of  the 
sac  to  seek  for  the  stricture,  which  will  generally  be  at  the  internal  ring.  It 
may  be  at  the  external  ring  (or  at  both)  ;  but  whatever  it  may  be,  it  must 
be  dilated  so  as  to  allow  the  finger  to  pass  into  the  abdomen.  A  curved 
blunt-pointed  bistoury  or  hernia-knife — not  cutting  quite  up  to  the  point — 
should  be  passed  up  flat  on  the  finger  through  the  stricture,  and  its  edge  be 
then  turned  up  so  as  to  divide  it ;  and  in  every  case  the  division  should  be 
made  directly  upwards,  parallel  to  the  linea  alba ;  and  then  whether  the 
hernia  be  direct  or  oblique,  the  epigastric  artery  will  not  be  wounded.  If 
no  stricture  be  discovered  in  the  neck,  it  must  be  sought  for  in  the  body  of 
the  sac. 

The  subsequent  proceedings — the  return  or  otherwise  of  the  intestine,  and 
the  after-treatment — are  detailed  in  the  preceding  section. 

If  the  surgeon  performs  the  operation  without  opening  the  sac,  the  first 
point,  says  Mr.  Luke,  is  to  ascertain  the  exact  seat  of  the  stricture.  Now, 
since  the  stricture  prevents  the  communication  of  impulse  from  any  one 
part  of  the  tumor  to  any  other  ])art  beyond  the  stricture,  all  that  is  required 
is,  to  press  the  tumor  firmly  between  the  fingers  of  one  hand  so  as  to  cause 
impulse,  whilst  with  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand  at  the  neck  of  the  sac, 
the  precise  point  where  impulse  ceases  is  ascertained.  At  that  point  will 
be  found  the  seat  of  stricture.  "  The  next  step  is,  to  incise  the  integuments 
so  that  the  centre  of  the  incision  shall  be  directly  over  the  stricture ;  a  pro- 
ceeding easily  accomplished  by  causing  a  transverse  fold  to  be  pinched  up 
between  the  fingers  and  divided  by  transfixing  it  with  a  straight  bistoury,  in 
a  direction  parallel  with  the  long  axis  of  the  tumor.  The  various  fascias 
are  subsequently  divided,  until  the  neck  of  the  tumor  is  fairly  exposed.  If 
this  be  carefully  and  completely  done,  a  depression  will  usually  be  observed 
at  the  seat  of  stricture,  presenting  a  more  contracted  appearance  at  that 
part  than  at  others.  To  the  touch  this  contracted  part  feels  thick,  while 
into  it  thin  layers  of  fascia  dip,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  the  stricture 
itself,  but  which  may  be  divided  wholly  independent  of  it,  and  no  relief  arise 
from  the  division.  When  these  lavers  are  turned  back,  the  real  stricture  is 
exposed  to  view."  Then  the  next  step  is,  to  scarify  the  thickened  peri- 
toneum forming  the  stricture,  so  as  to  render  it  dilatable,  without  actually 
cutting  through  it,  and  then  the  taxis  is  to  be  used  for  the  return  of  the 
hernia.  When  the  stricture  is  caused  by  the  margin  of  the  external  ring,  it 
is  easily  divided  by  the  hernia  director  and  bistoury ;  when  at  the  internal 
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axcnoN  vn. — temosal  ob  ckvkal  hebnia. 

K. — Femoral  hernia  is  that  which  escapes  behind  Ponpart'a 
ligament. 

It  passes  first  throngh  the  crural  ring* — an  apertnre  bonnded  internallj 
by  QimbemaVs  ligament — exteni&llj  bj  the  femoral  vein — before,  by  Pon- 
part's  ligament — and  behind  by  the  bone.  It  next  descends  behind  the 
falciform  process  of  the  fascia  lata ;  thirdly,  it  comes  fonrard  throngh  the 
eaphenic  opening  of  that  fascia ;  and  lastly,  as  its  size  increases  it  does  not 
descend  down  on  the  thigh,  but  tnrns  np  over  the  falciform  process,  and  lies 
on  the  anterior  surface  of  Poapart's  ligament.  The  coverings  of  this  hernia 
are — 1.  Skin.  2.  The  super^L-i'al/asct'a  of  the  thigh,  loaded  with  fat,  and 
divisible  into  an  uncertain  Dumber  of  layers.  3.  Fascia  propria,  a  layer  of 
cellnlar  tissue  derived  from  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels,  i 
to  othere,  from  ike  fascia  cribrifomtis 
which  closes  the  saphenic  aperture. 
It  is  in  general  pretty  dense  about  the 
neck  of  the  hernia,  but  thin,  or  even 
deficient  on  its  fundus.  4.  The  sac. 
Between  the  last  two  there  is  often 
fonnd  a  considerable  layer  of  fat,  which 
might  be  mistaken  for  omentum. 

Femoral  hernia  rarely  attains  a  very 
large  size.  It  is  much  moret^qaent  in 
the  female  than  in  the  male,  obviously 
from  the  greater  breadth  of  the  pelvis.* 

DiAONOSis. — 1.  Femoral  hernia  may 
be  distingnished  from  the  inguinal  by 
observing  that  Poapart's  ligament  can 
be  traced  over  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and 
that  the  spinous  process  of  the  pnbes 
lies  internal  to  it ;  whereas  it  is  the  re- 
verse in  the  inguinal  hernia.  Besides, 
the  femoral  is  generally  much  smaller. 
Supposing  that  a  large  femoral  hernia 
is  so  fixed  that  it  will  not  allow  the 
coarse  of  Poapart's  ligament  to  be 
traced,  the  diagnostic  mark  pointed 
out  by  James,  of  Exeter,  may  be  at- 
tended to,  to  wit,  that  an  ingninal 
hernia  descends  towards  the  labium,  a 
femoral  may  mount  np  to  near  the  spi- 
nons  process  of  the  ilinm.' 

S.  Psoas  abscess  resembles  this  her- 
nia in  its  situation,  in  dilating  on 
coughing,  and  diminishing  when  the 

patient  lies  down.     The  points  of  dis-    imunrHin.  a,art«7:>,Tsu. 
tinction  are,  that  it  is  generally  more 

external,  that  it  flactuates,  but  does  not  feel  tympanitic,  and  that  it  is  at- 
tended with  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  spine. 

■  Luke,  Hed.-Chir.  Tniu.  toI.  ixxl.  p.  108. 

*  Hr.  Partridge  iaforiDed  the  autlior  that  he  had  mrt  irlth  a  cue  of  femoral  hemli, 
protrading  below  I'oupsrt's  llganicDt,  tixtvmal  to  tba  Tstiwlri. 

■  Junefl,  On  Op<-rBtioui  tut  SttauguUted  Uonila,  An.  Loud.  18i9,  p.  10. 


tkiA,  irhitb  j4Hat  thnm; h  &  imiU  ftpn-ton 
espied  b^  BB  ftbiorlwiil  gUnd  In  tba  bsi 
■ut*.  ud  1>  boDBdcd  bj  Olubtrul'i  llgu 
OBlUlDDirtiitr.  ThebtrnlapumdowDW 
IB  the  itaailli  of  tbs  KiboikI  thkIi,  Hjwn 
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8.  Varix  of  the  femoral  vein  also  resembles  this  hernia,  inasmach  as  it 
dilates  somewhat  on  coughing,  and  diminishes  when  the  patient  lies  down  ; 
bat  then  if  pressure  be  made  below  Ponpart's  ligament,  the  swelling  quickly 
reappears,  although  it  must  be  evident  that  under  such  circumstances  a  her- 
nia could  not  come  down. 

4.  Bvho  and  other  tumors  of  the  groin  may  in  most  cases  be  recognized 
by  their  general  character  and  history,  and  by  their  being  unattended  with 
symptoms  of  inflammation  or  obstruction  of  the  bowels.  But  if  there  be 
any  such  swelling,  and  symptoms  of  strangulation  as  well,  an  incision  should 
certainly  be  made  to  examine  it ;  for  there  may  be  a  tumor  that  may  be 
satisfactorily  proved  to  be  an  enlarged  gland,  and  yet  there  may  be  a  small 
knuckle  of  intestine  strangulated  behind  it. 

5.  Lastly,  the  possibility  of  there  being  a  strangulated  obturator  hernia 
behind  the  femoral  hernia  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

Treatment. — 1.  The  reducible  femoral  hernia  should  be  supported  by  a 
truss,  the  pad  of  which  should  tell  against  the  hollow  which  is  just  inferior 
and  external  to  the  spinous  process  of  the  pubes.  This  hernia  is  very  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  cured  radically. 

2.  The  irreducible  should  be  supported  by  a  truss  with  a  hollow  pad  ;  or 
perhaps  (if  it  be  omental)  ^he  pressure  of  a  common  pad  may  be  borne. 

3.  The  femoral  hernia,  when  strangulated,  gives  rise  to  much  severer 
symptoms  than  the  inguinal  does,  because  of  the  denser  and  more  unyielding 
nature  of  the  parts  which  surround  the  neck  of  the  sac.  In  performing  the 
taxis,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  usual  position,  with  the  thigh  of 
the  affected  side  much  rolled  inwards,  and  crossed  over  towards  the  other 
side.  The  tumor  should  first  be  drawn  downwards,  from  the  anterior  part 
of  Poupart's  ligament,  and  then  be  pressed  with  the  points  of  the  fingers 
backwards  and  upwards.  If,  however,  the  taxis  and  chloroform  do  not  soon 
succeed,  the  operation  should  be  resorted  to. 

The  old  operation. — In  the  first  place,  the  skin  must  be  divided.  Some 
surgeons  make  one  simple  perpendicular  incision.  Sir  A.  Cooper  directs 
one  like  an  inverted  x  i  ^Ii*-  Liston  prefers  making  one  incision  along  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  and  another  falling  perpendicular  from  its  centre  over  the 
tumor,    thus :  ---^^      The  skin  may  be  very  safely  and  expeditiously  divided 


by  pinching  it 
with  its  back 
one    like     an 


up  into  a  fold,  and  running  the  knife  through  it 
towards  the  sac.  Mr..  Fergusson  sometimes  makes 
inverted  j^,  so  that  the  skin  can  be  turned  back  in 
three  flaps ;  after  which  the  succeeding  layers  may  be  divided  by  a  simple 
longitudinal  incision.  Then  the  ditt'erent  cellular  layers  down  to  the  sac 
must  be  divided  by  the  bistoury  and  director,  as  in  the  inguinal  hernia,  and 
the  sac  must  be  opened  with  very  great  care,  because  it  is  generally  very 
small,  and  embraces  the  bowel  tightly,  and  seldom  contains  any  serum  or 
omentum.  Then  the  finger  should  be  passed  up  to  seek  for  the  stricture, 
which,  according  to  Sir  A.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Liston,  will  be  generally  found 
to  be  the  inner  edye  of  the  falciform  process.  This  must  be  gently  divided 
for  a  line  or  two,  the  incision  being  directed  upxcards  and  a  little  inxcards^ 
towards  the  spinous  process  of  the  pubes.  It  must  be  recollected,  that  if 
this  incision  were  carried  too  far,  the  spermatic  cord  in  the  male,  or  round 
ligament  in  the  female,  would  be  injured.  If,  however,  the  stricture  is  not 
released  by  that  incision,  a  few  fibres  of  Gimbernat^s  ligament  must  be 
divided. 

2.  The  operation  without  opening  the  sac  is  described  by  Mr.  Luke  thus. 
After  premising  that  the  seat  of  stricture  is  sure  to  be  at  or  near  the  femoral 
ring,  and  that  it  is  sometimes  caused  by  bands  of  fascia  propria,  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  ring  ;  and  that  the  upper  boundary  of  the 
tumor  on  the  abdominal  surface  is  often  marked  by  a  visible  depression,  or 
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at  least  that  it  can  be  felt  by  the  fingers ;  "  a  fold  of  integnments,"  he  con- 
tinues, ''  is  to  be  pinched  np  at  that  part,  and  divided  by  transfixing  it  with 
a  narrow  knife,  so  that  the  incision,  when  the  skin  is  replaced,  shall  fall  per- 
pendicularly to  the  body,  with  its  centre  opposite  to  the  depression  refe^d 
to.  By  a  few  strokes  of  the  scalpel  the  tendinous  expansion  of  the  abdo- 
minal muscle  is  to  be  laid  bare  ;  after  which  a  finger  should  be  introduced 
as  far  as  Poupart's  ligament,  between  the  tendinous  expansion  and  the 
tumor,  where  the  latter  rises  upon  the  former.  The  ligament  being  thus 
exposed,  a  hernia-director  is  guided  under  it  by  the  finger  into  the  femoral 
ring,  the  margin  of  which  may  be  safely  and  easily  divided  in  an  upward 
direction  with  a  common  ptobed  bistoury,  and  the  taxis  applied  in  the  usual 
way.  Should  the  margin  of  the  ring  have  formed  the  stricture,  the  taxis  for 
the  most  part  succeeds  very  readily,  and  the  operation  is  completed  in  a  very 
short  time.  But  should  the  stricture  be  caused  by  the  bands  of  fascia  pro- 
pria referred  to,  the  director  will  have  passed  over  them  as  it  entered  the 
femoral  ring,  in  which  case  any  amount  of  division  in  an  upward  direction 
will  be  of  no  avail.  When  the  taxis  does  not  succeed  readily,  these  bands 
of  fascia  may  generally  be  suspected  to  be  the  cause  of  failure.  The  fact 
may  be  made  sufficiently  clear  by  introducing  the  finger  upon  the  neck  of 
the  sac,  under  Poupart's  ligament,  while  the  body  of  the  sac  is  pressed  be- 
tween the  fingers  and  thumb  of  the  other  hand,  when  it  will  be  discovered 
that  no  impulse  is  communicated  to  it  by  such  pressure.  By  a  little  atten- 
tion the  bands  may  be  detected  crossing  the  neck  of  the  sac  from  half  to 
three-qnai'ters  of  an  inch  below  the  ring,  and  may  be  divided  by  insinuating 
the  nail  of  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  under  them  from  above,  and  by 
carrying  the  point  of  a  probed  bistoury  along  the  nail,  with  its  blunt  edge 
towards  the  sac.  The  division  is  made  by  the  surgeon  drawing  the  bistoury 
away  from  the  sac  towards  himself,  a  proceeding  which,  if  properly  per- 
formed, avoids  all  danger  of  wounding  the  sac  or  its  contents.''' 

3.  Mr.  Oay^s  Operation^  respecting  which  Mr.  Fergusson  says  emphati- 
cally that  he  scarcely  ever  performs  any  other  for  crural  hernia,  and  that, 
''if  the  sac  is  not  opened,  it  is  the  nearest  reasonable  approach  to  the  taxis 
that  surgery  has  yet  made,"  is  thus  performed :  An  incision,  rather  more 
than  an  inch  long,  is  made  near  the  inner  side  of  the  neck  of  the  tumor.  The 
superficial  fascia  having  been  divided,  the  forefinger  (of  the  left  hand  if  the 
hernial  tumor  is  on  the  right  side,  and  vice  versa)  is  to  be  passed  through 
this  wound,  along  and  close  to  the  side  of  the  hernial  tumor,  to  its  neck. 
On  the  finger,  a  bistouri  cach^-  is  to  be  passed  through  the  cribriform  fascia, 
and  through  the  crural  canal  to  the  ring.  ''  By  the  least  amount  of  force, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  little  gentle  compression  of  the  inner  side  of  the  tu- 
mor by  the  finger,  the  point  of  the  bistoury  may  be  insinuated  between  the 
sac  and  the  pubic  margin  of  the  ring ;  the  edge  of  the  knife  is  then  to  be 
turned  towards  the  pubes,  and  by  projecting  the  blade  the  seat  of  stricture 
in  that  direction  may  be  effectively  divided."  If,  after  this,  and  after  the 
division  of  any  other  stricture  that  may  be  felt  around  the  neck  of  the  sac, 
the  hernia  cannot  be  reduced,  the  incision  can  be  enlarged,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  opening  the  sac,  as  usually  directed,  be  performed.' 

»  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  112. 

'  On  Femoral  Raptures,  with  a  new  mode  of  operating,  &o.,  by  John  Qay,  Lond. 

1848. 
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SECTION  Yin. — ^THE  UMBIIJOAL,  VENTRAL,  AND  OTHER  REMAINING  SPECIES 

OF  HERNIA. 

I.  Umbilical  Hernia — (exomphalos) — is,  for  obvioas  reasoDS,  most  fre- 
quent in  children  soon  after  birth.  It  is  also  not  nncommon  in  women  who 
have  frequently  been  pregnant,  although,  in  many  of  the  so-called  umbilical 
hemise  in  adults,  the  hernial  aperture  is  really  not  at  the  umbilicus,  but  a 
little  on  one  side  of  it.  The  coverings  of  this  hernia  are  skin,  superficial 
fascia,  and  sac ;  they  are  always  very  thin,  and  not  unfrequently  the  sac  is 
adherent  to  its  contents. 

Treatment. — If  reducihUf  and  the  patient  an  infant,  the  best  plan  is  to 
place  a  hemisphere. of  ivory  with  its  convex  surface  on  the  aperture,  and 
retain  it  there  with  cross  strips  of  plaster,  and  a  bandage  round  the  belly. 
A  pad  of  linen,  covered  with  sheet  lead,  will  do  as  well.  An  adult  should 
wear  a  truss  or  elastic  belt,  with  some  contrivance  to  prevent  it  from  slipping 
down  below  the  proper  level.  For  the  irreducible  umbilical  hernia  a  large 
hollow  pad  should  be  worn.  If  it  becomes  strangulated,  and  the  patient  is 
aged,  and  the  strangulation  was  preceded  by  constipation,  purgatives  and 
copious  enemata  should  have  a  fair  trial.  If  the  operation  is  necessary,  an 
incision  should  be  made  over  the  neck  of  the  tumor  through  the  skin  (which 
is  very  thin),  and  the  tendinous  parts  be  divided,  and  the  bowels  returned 
without  opening  the  sac,  if  possible. 

II.  Ventral  Hernia  is  that  which  protrudes  through  the  linea  alba,  or 
through  the  lineas  aemilunares  or  transversae,  or  in  fact  through  any  other 
parts  of  the  abdominal  parietes,  save  those  which  are  the  ordinary  seats  of 
hernia.  It  may  be  a  consequence  of  wounds  or  bruises.  Its  treatment  re- 
quires no  distinct  observations ;  but  if  it  should  ever  be  necessary  to  operate 
for  the  relief  of  strangulation,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  epigastric 
artery.* 

III.  Perineal  Hernia  descends  between  the  bladder  and  rectum,  forcing 
its  way  through  the  pelvic  fascia  and  levator  aui,  and  forming  a  tumor  in  the 
perineum. 

IV.  Vaginal  Hernia  is  a  variety  of  the  preceding,  in  which  the  tumor 
projects  into  and  blocks  up  the  vagina,  instead  of  descending  to  the  peri- 
neum. 

V.  Labial  or  Pudendal  Hernia  descends  between  the  vagina  and 
ramus  of  the  ischium,  and  forms  a  tumor  in  one  of  the  labia.  It  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  inguinal  hernia  by  the  absence  of  swelling  at  the  abdo- 
minal rings.  These  three  hernioe  must  be  replaced  by  pressure  with  the 
fingers,  and  be  kept  up  by  pads  made  to  bear  against  the  perineum,  and 
perhaps  by  hollow  caoutchouc  pessaries  worn  in  the  vagina. 

VI.  Owtl'rator  or  Thyroid  Hernia  projects  through  that  aperture  in 
the  obturator  ligament  which  gives  exit  to  the  artery  and  nerve.  In  a  fatal 
case  related  by  Mr.  Howship,  in  which  a  very  small  piece  of  intestine  was 
strangulated  in  this  opening,  the  patient  complained  of  great  pain  down  the 
leg  in  the  course  of  the  obturator  nerve.  This  might  be  an  aid  in  the  diag- 
nosis. In  a  case  in  which  Mr.  Hilton  laid  open  the  abdominal  cavity,  and 
disengaged  a  knuckle  of  intestine  from  the  obturator  foramen,  there  were  no 
symptoms  that  indicated  the  kind  of  obstruction  met  with.'     In  a  case  suc- 

»  Mention  is  made  in  the  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  21  at  Octol)€r,  1842,  of  an  adipose  tumor, 
situated  between  the  peritoneum  and  alxlominal  muscles,  and  projecting  through  an 
aperture  in  the  linea  alba,  through  wliich  it  could  l>e  puHheu  back,  ^o  that  it  com- 
pletely piniulated  a  hernia.  Such  a  cane,  if  complicated  with  peritonitis,  might  render 
the  diagnosis  very  obscure  ;  but  an  incision  would  clear  up  the  mystery. 

•  This  case,  like  many  others,  was  unfortuiiat«»ly  o|H»rated  U|k)u  too  late.  The  ol>- 
struction  existed  from  the  20th  of  January  to  the  Ist  of  February.     Hilton,  Hed.-Cliir. 
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cessfall^  operated  upon  bj  Mr.  Obr6  there  were  Bymptoms  of  strangalatioD, 
and  a  slight  degree  of  folneaa  in  the  triangaiar  space  at  the  apper  part  of 
the  right  tbigh  compared  with  the  left;  and  a  distinct  hardness  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  femoral  artery  behind  the  saphenons  opening.  Mr.  Ohrh 
made  a  straight  incision,  as  in  the  operation  of  tying  the  common  femoral 
artery,  beginning  three  inches  below  Poapart's  ligament,  hoping  to  find  in- 
testine low  in  the  crural  caasl.  When  the  cribriform  fascia  was  opened,  and 
the  saphenous  opening  exposed,  no 

hernial  sac  was  found,  but  a  hard  "8-  ^3. 

something  could  be  felt  lying  deep 
on  the  iuside  of  this  opening.  The 
dissection  was  continued  downwards; 
the  fascia  lata  divided ;  the  pecti- 
iisus  exposed  and  dirided  trans- 
Tersely  for  about  an  inch  and  a  half, 
when  a  hernial  sac  was  exposed, 
which  rose  np  into  the  wound  to  the 
size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  The  finger 
was  paBsed  into  the  obturator  open- 
ing ;  the  sac  opened,  and  fonnd  to 
contain  small  intestine ;  the  edge  of 
the  aperture  slightly  divided  (in  do- 
ing which  the  saphenic  vein  was 
wounded,  and  was  tied),  the  intes- 
tine was  returned,  and  the  patient  -  ^,^"'"'.'".°tl!"tl  '^'™  ' '"J"^'"" "' "' 
did  well. 

VII.  Ibchiatio  Hernia  protrudes  through  the  sciatic  notch.  This  and 
the  preceding  are  exceedingly  rare  ;  and  the  tumors  are  of  necessity  small. 
If  discovered  to  exist  during  life,  they  must  be  returned  and  supported  by 
proper  apparatus — and  if  strangulated,  the  stricture  must  be  divided  by 
operation. 

VIII.  DiAPHKAOMATiO  Heknia  IS  generally  a  result  of  coDgenital  de- 
ficicncy,  or  accidental  separation  of  the  fibres  of  the  diaphragm.  Bnt  it 
may  also  be  caused  by  violent  falls  on  the  abdomen,  or  by  violent  pressure 
of  any  kind,  capable  of  lacerating  the  diaphragm,  and  driving  some  of  the 
bowels  into  the  thorax.*  It  may  also  be  a  consequence  of  ganshot  wounds. 
This  form  of  hernia,  if  strangulated,  will  produce  the  ordinary  symptoms — 
vomiting,  constipation,  and  pain ;  and  the  distinction  from  the  symptoms 
of  ileus  or  intussusception — or  from  those  produced  when  a  fold  of  bowel  is 
entangled  in  a  rent  in  the  omentum,  or  mesentery ;  or  when  the  bowel  is 
constricted  by  membranous  bands  resulting  from  previous  inflammation  of 
the  peritoneum,  will  be  very  diCQcuIt,  if  possible.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Dr. 
Copeman,  of  Norwich,  the  patient  had  ombilical  hernia,  which  was  quite 
free  from  strangnlation,  but  a  portion  of  the  stomach  and  omentum  had 
escaped,  through  a  rent  in  the  diaphragm,  into  the  left  pleural  cavity.  This 
patient  complained  of  pain  in  the  left  shontder,  and  below  the  heart,  and 
dyspntea. 

Mr.  Onthrie  had  predicted,  in  his  Commentaries,'  the  possibility  of  hernia 
through  the  diaphragm,  after  a  gunshot  wound,  and  had  described  the  opera- 
tion which  might  be  attempted  for  its  reduction:  that  is, an  incision  through 
the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  large  enough  to  admit  the  hand  to  draw  back  the 

Tnuu.  vol.  »xi.  p.  323  ;  ObrA,  Ranking,  vol.  ziv. ;  Report  of  cues  in  Lsncpt,  r»r  1S51, 
vol.  !.  p.  613 ;  Wilkli.8,  Lanoet,  1853.  rol.  i. 

>  Rpid  on  Diaplimnnntio  Hernia,  Edio.  MM.  and  Snrg.  taarn.,  Jan.  and  Julv,  lUO ; 
CoMman,  I'ror.  Had.  Jonni.,  1855. 

■  Sixth  «d.,  185U,  p.  SOS. 
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atoroach  into  its  proper  place.  He  infonns  the  writer  (Jan.  1856)  that  be 
has  received  from  the  Crimea  an  intereatiiig  accoDut  of  a  gnnsfaot  wotiiid,  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  atomach  and  duodenam  protruded  iiito  the 
chest  through  a  wound  of  the  diaphragm  caosed  by  a  Minie  hall. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

SUBOIOAL  DI8IASIS  AND   INJURIXB  OF  TBI  BXOTUH  AKD  ABOB. 

I.  FoBKiQM  BoDtiB  in  the  rectum  sometimes  require  to  be  removed  by 
surgical  art.  They  may  consist  either  of  small  bones  or  the  like  that  hare 
descended  from  above,  or  of  pins,  glyster-pipes,  or  other  bodies  introduced 
from  below.  Substances  of  very  extraordinary  dimensions  (a  blacking- 
bottle,  for  instance),  have  been  forced  into  the  anns.  The  grand  point  is 
first  to  dilate  the  bowel  well,  by  passing  in  several  fingers  coated  with  lard, 
or  by  means  of  a  speculum,  and  then  a  proper  forceps,  or  a  lithotomy  scoop, 
may  generally  tie  nsed  with  snccess. 

Several  specula  have  been  invented  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  sn^ 
geon  to  sec  into  the  anas ;  to  remove  substances  from  within,  or  to  make 
medicinal  applications,  or  to  perform  operations.  The  simplest  is  a  glass 
tnbe,  silvered  and  covered  with  caoutchoac,  of  various  siies,  and  having 
varioas  kinds  of  apertures  to  allow  of  the  inspection  of  the  mocons  mem- 
brane. This  was  invented  by  Mr.  W.  Fergnsson.  A  very  complete  three- 
valve  speculnm  has  been  devised  by  Mr.  Lane,  and  is  mode  by  Sarigny. 
Others  are  made  by  Gozeter,  and  other  mechanicians. 


[Fig.  274. 


ng.  2TB. 


II.  Imperforati  Anus  (Alreeia  ani)  signilies  a  congenital  closnre  of 
the  rectum,  and  may  occur  in  various  degrees.     The  anus  may  be  merely 


IMPXBVOnATI    A!TUB. 


closed  bjr  thin,  6ne  skin,  which 
soon  becomes  distended,  with 
mecoDium  ;  or  the  gnt  may  ter- 
minate in  a  blind  pouch  at  any 
point  from  the  sigmoid  flexare 
downwards,  and  the  anal  aper- 
ture being  altogether  wanting ; 
or  the  anna  may  be  open  for  an 
inch  or  two,  with  an  obstruction 
beyond ;  or  the  rectum  may  ter- 
minate in  the  bladder,  or  urethra, 
which  will  be  known  l>y  the 
escape  of  arine  tinned  with  me- 
coninm ;  or,  although  the  anna 
may  be  closed,  there  may  be  a 
fietnlous  track  leading  Irom  the 
rectnm  jnst  aboTe  it,  and  open- 
ing somewhere  in  the  perinenm.' 
Tre(U.7nenL — If  the  end  of  the 
inteBtinc  can  be  felt  protruding 
when  the  child  cries,  a  free  cru- 
cial ineision  may  be  made  into 
it  without  delay :  if  it  cannot  be 
felt,  a  day  or  two  should  be 
waited,  so  that  it  may  become 
disteniled  with  meconinm,  and 
then  a  cautious  ineision  should 
be  mnde  with  a  double-edged 
bistoury,  iu  the  direction  of  the 


ImpecrEinu  ■niu. 


Conoge  HoHitii. 


e  of  the  Bacmm.     If  it  succeed  m  reaching  the  bowel, 
lid  be  kept  open  by  a  liougie. 

ut  if  this  operation  should  fail  in  reaching  the  bowel,  or  i 
<  Cbsh  in  Boutk's  Clieliuu,  vol.  ii.  p,  329. 
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appears  to  be  altogether  deficient,  the  only  resource  is  the  fomuMon  of  an 
artificial  anus  in  the  left  loin  (p.  465).  When  (he  rectam  opens  into  the 
bladder  or  urethra,  an  aperture  must  be  made  into  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
for  the  free  discharge  of  the  feces,*  if  the  natural  orifice  cannot  be  restored. 

III.  Spa8M  of  the  Sphincter  Ani  is  known  by  violent  pain  of  the  anus, 
with  difficulty  of  evacuating  the  feces.  On  examination,  the  muscle  feels 
hard,  and  resists  the  introduction  of  the  finger.  This  affection  may  be 
caused  by  constipation  of  the  bowels,  or  disorder  of  the  health.  It  may 
occur  in  sudden  paroxysms  which  soon  go  off ;  or  may  last  permanently,  and 
lead  to  organic  thickening  and  stricture  of  the  anus.  It  is  very  frequently 
connected  with  piles,  or  with  fissure  of  the  anus,  or  ulcer  just  within  it 

Proctalqia,  or  neuralgia  of  the  anus,  is  a  very  common  disorder  of  chil- 
dren and  of  gouty  adults,  and  in  either  case  is  best  treated  by  purgatives. 

lY.  Fissure  of  the  Anus  is  a  small  chap  or  crack  giving  intense  pain 
during  the  passage  of  the  motions,  frequently  continuing  two,  four,  or  even 
eight  hours  after  the  evacuation.  Introduction  of  the  finger  causes  greater 
suffering  in  this  than  in  any  other  affection  of  the  rectum ;  and  if  unrelieved, 
fissures  often  enlarge  and  assume  the  character  of  ulcers.  A  piece  of  hyper- 
trophied  skin,  probably  the  remains  of  an  external  pile,  and  generally  situ- 
ated behind,  leads,  in  many  instances,  to  the  fissure.  Immense  relief  is 
produced  by  free  purgation.  If,  after  a  fair  trial  of  purgatives,  and  the 
local  use  of  sulphate  of  copper,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  of  tannin  lotion,  or  oint- 
ment of  galls  with  lead,  the  symptoms  continue  unabated,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  the  knife. 

y.  Ulcer  of  the  Rectum,  if  influenced  by  the  sphincter  muscle,  is  seldom 
cured  without  the  use  of  tlie  knife.  If,  however,  it  be  situated  at  a  distance, 
and  out  of  reach  of  the  action  of  the  muscle,  it  may  heal  up  by  the  local 
application  of  stimulants,  and  attentive  regulation  of  the  bowels. 

In  the  first  place,  probably  a  dose  or  two  of  calomel,  followed  by  castor- 
oil,  should  be  administered,  and  after  this  blue  pill,  dandelion,  nitro-muriatic 
acid,  and  such  other  remedies  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  the  secretions 
into  a  healthy  condition.  2.  Meanwhile,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  soothe 
the  local  irritation  by  washing  out  the  rectum  witli  a  pint  of  thin  arrowroot 
and  water  after  a  motion  ;  or  by  injecting,  by  means  of  a  glass  syringe,  about 
two  fluid  drachms  of  glycerine  ;  or  by  using  a  lotion  of  borax  and  extract 
of  poppies,  F.  122,  or  belladonna  liniment,  F.  149.  3.  Stimulating  appli- 
cations, such  as  nitrate  of  silver  and  citrine  ointment,  may  be  tried  to  the 
fissure  or  ulcer.  4.  Other  means  failing,  an  incision  should  be  resorted  to. 
The  left  forefinger  should  be  introduced,  and  a  straight,  narrow,  blunt-ended 
bistoury  by  its  side ;  with  the  latter,  an  incision  should  be  made  through 
the  fissure,  or  ulcer,  so  as  to  divide  the  mucous  membrane,  and  in  severe 

cases,  part  of  the  sphincter.    A  little  flake 
Fig.  278.  of  cotton  wool  should  then  be  laid  in  the 

wound,  so  that  it  may  heal  by  granulation.* 
VI.  HiGMORRHOiDS,  or  PiLEH,  are  small 
tumors  situated  near,  usually  within,  the 
anus.  They  consist  of  folds  of  mucous  and 
submucous  tissue  in  various  stages  of  in- 
^     .      ^  ^.,  .  ^      flammatory  swelling,  congestion,  infiltra- 

vein.,  of  which  they  are  In  a  great  mc»«ura     *»<>»»    ^^     permanent     hypertrophy,    and 
c  >mpoMd.  usually  contain  enlarged  vems. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  little  varicose  knot 
with  the  cellular  tissue  around  thickened.    {Sometimes  the  blood  in  a  dilated 

'  Ca.si«  in  Ferc«»soii*8  Prnot.  Snrg.,  3<!  t^d.  p.  720.     [4th  Amer.  ed.  p.  .WfJ.] 

'  iSt^e  observations  hy  Richard  Quaiu,  F.  K.  S.,  quoted  iu  Raukiug's  AUtract,  vol.  xvi. 
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Tein  coagralates,  formiDg  a  solid  tamor  with  the  thickened  cellatar  tiMne 
around.     Again,  the  mncons  membrane  or  the  whole  circamferencu  of  the 
bowel  becomes  swollen  and  h;pertrophied,  with 
its  snrface  extremely  vascnlar  and  sensitire.  l^'<e-  ^^• 

This  swollen  membrane  is  apt  to  become  pro- 
lapsed, or,  in  plain  English,  to  come  oat  at 
every  evacuation  of  the  bowels  ;  causing  great 
pain  from  being  compressed  by  the  sphincter 
nntil  fairly  put  baclc  into  its  place,  and  bleed- 
ing Ireeiy  from  the  straining  and  pressure. 
Lastly,  there  may  be  one  or  more  distinct  pen- 
dnloQs  tumors,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a 
pea  to  that  of  a  walnut,  of  a  paie  or  reddish- 
brown  color  when  indolent,  but  dark  or  bright 
red  when  congested  or  indamed.  These  add 
greatly  to  the  discomfort  and  tendency  to  pro- 
lapse. 

External  Filet  may  be  met  with,  1,  in  the 
form  of  round  hard  tumors  just  at  the  margin 
of  the  anus,  and  covered  half  with  skin  and 
half  with  mucons  membrane  ;  or,  2,  of  oblong 
ridges  of  skin  external  to  the  sphincter,  com- 
monly called  blind  piles. 

Symptoms. — Piles  may  be  met  with  in  two 
states — indolent  or  inflamed.  When  indolent, 
they  produce  the  inconveniences  that  necea- 


[Fig.  280. 


^rul  bamgrrbald*.] 
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sarilj  result  from  their  bulk  and  situation,  and  from  getting  within  the  gripe 
of  the  sphincter ;  more  or  less  pain  in  defecation ;  prolapse ;  and  if  not 
pain,  yet  a  sense  of  weight  and  discomfort  that  is  excessively  annoying,  and 
that  renders  the  mind  inapt  for  matters  requiring  deep  thought.  Sometimes, 
too,  the  bowel  is  apt  to  come  down  when  the  patient  is  taking  exercise  or 
exerting  himself.  When  inflamed,  they  occasion  the  following  symptoms : 
Pain,  heat,  itching,  fulness,  and  throbbing  about  the  anus — a  sensation  as  if 
there  were  a  foreign  body  in  the  rectum — pain  and  straining  in  passing 
evacaations.  These  symptoms  may,  in  violent  cases,  be  complicated  with 
irritation  of  the  bladder,  frequency  of  micturition,  pain  in  the  back,  pain 
and  aching  down  the  thighs.  The  young  surgeon  should  remember,  that  a 
patient  With  piles  may  not  be  aware  of  the  nature  of  his  complaint,  or 
through  delicacy  may  abstain  from  mentioning  it.  Whenever,  therefore,  a 
patient  complains  of  unusual  irritation  of  the  bladder,  or  of  symptoms  of 
dysentery — that  is  to  say,  frequent,  painful,  and  unsatisfactory  efforts  to  pass 
motion — ^the  surgeon  should  always  make  inquiries  after  piles.  In  women, 
piles  may  cause  aching  of  the  back,  uterine  irritation,  with  mucous  discharge, 
and  many  anomalous  symptoms,  which  the  surgeon  will  in  vain  endeavor  to 
cure  uDtn  he  finds  out  the  real  cause.  The  hemorrhage  from  piles  will  be 
treated  of  more  particularly  at  page  499. 

Causes. — The  predisposing  causes  are  any  circumstances  that  produce 
fulness  of  the  abdominal  vessels,  or  that  impede  the  return  of  blood  from  the 
rectum — such  as  luxurious  and  sedentary  habits  of  life — pregnancy,  consti- 
pation, and  disease  of  the  liver.  The  exciting  causes  may  be  anything  that 
irritates  the  lower  bowels — particularly  straining  at  stool — and  violent  doses 
of  purgative  medicines ;  among  which  aloes  is  blamed  more  than  it  deserves 
to  be.  Since  this  medicine  is  so  valuable  and  in  such  common  use,  and  yet 
so  little  understood,  the  writer  will,  for  the  sake  of  his  younger  readers, 
state  briefly  what  the  use  of  aloes  is,  and  in  what  its  misuse  consists.  Aloes 
is  what  was  formerly  called  an  eccoprotic ;  that  is,  an  expeller  of  feces. 
When  taken  into  the  stomach  it  is  readily  dissolved  and  absorbed,  and  is 
eliminated  through  the  colon  and  rectum,  which  latter  parts  it  stimulates  to 
unload  themselves  of  their  contents ;  and  if  they  contain  fecal  matter,  which 
from  torpidity  they  do  not  expel,  aloes  is  an  effectual  and  unirritating  remedy. 
But  if  tlicsc  parts  are  already  active  and  empty,  aloes  can  but  irritate  them 
fruitlessly,  causing  straining  and  tenesmus,  and  also  probably  piles.  Lastly, 
piles  are  most  frequent  in  women,  and  are  rare  under  puberty. 

General  Treatment. — The  grand  objects  are  to  remove  the  predisposing 
and  exciting  causes.  The  patient,  if  stout,  plethoric,  and  of  sedentar}' 
habits,  ought  to  live  abstemiously,  and  take  plenty  of  exercise.  The  bowels 
should  be  regulated  by  some  mild  aperient,  capable  of  producing  daily 
copious  soft  evacuations  without  straining  or  griping.  Senna,  sulphur, 
cream  of  tartar,  and  magnesia,  in  the  form  of  electuaries,  F.  46-55,  or  com- 
pound colooynth  pill,  are  frequently  used  for  this  purpose ;  or  pills  of 
rhubarb  and  soap,  with  ipecacuanha,  taken  twice  a  day,  F.  52 ;  or  a  small 
dose  of  castor-oil  or  Pullna  water,  F.  42,  in  the  morning.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  inject  the  rectum  with  cold  water  both  before  and  after  the  motions. 
In  some  cases  it  is  advisable  that  the  patient  have  his  regular  daily  evacua- 
tion at  night,  just  before  l>edtime,  so  that  the  prolapsed  and  irritated  parts 
may  have  time  to  become  quiescent  during  the  night.  In  cases  of  long 
standing,  in  which  the  mucous  lining  of  the  rectum  is  relaxed,  cubebs,  or 
Ward's  pastt^  or  the  confeet.  piperis  comp.  may  be  given  with  great  benefit 
in  doses  of  3J  ter  die.  In  similar  cases,  especially  if  the  patient  is  advanced 
in  years,  and  the  piles  are  attended  with  a  flow  of  mucus,  copaiba  may  be 
given  in  the  dose  of  thirty  or  forty  drops  every  morning  in  milk ;  and  a 
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scruple  of  common  pitch  may  be  taken  in  pills  everj  night  at  bedtime.  Old 
people  rarely  dislike  the  taste  of  copaiba. 

If  the  piles  are  inflamed,  leeches  to  the  anns,  or  cupping  on  the  sacrum, 
a  dose  of  calomel  ana  opium  at  bedtime,  followed  by  castor  oil  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  low  diet,  rest  in  bed,  warm  hip-baths,  fomentations,  and  poultices. 
Cold  lotions  of  lead,  with  a  little  laudanum,  may  be  substituted  for  the  warm 
applications,  if  more  comfortable.  If  there  is  a  tense,  bluish,  solid  tumor, 
evidently  containing  coagulated  blood,  it  may  be  punctured ;  but  perhaps 
it  is  better  not  to  do  so. 

Local  Treatment. — ^Having  by  the  general  treatment  provided  as  far  as 
possible  against  the  original  causes  of  the  malady,  it  is  the  surgeon's  duty 
to  use  such  local  measures  as  shall  tend  to  restore  the  part  to  a  healthy  con- 
dition ;  amongst  which  we  shall  mention,  I.  perfect  cleanliness.  The  anus 
should  be  well  washed  with  soap  and  water  after  each  motion ;  and  if  the 
piles  are  internal,  and  protrude  during  evacuations,  they  should  be  washed 
before  they  are  returned. 

2.  Astringents. — The  zinc  lotion,  F.  11 Y  ;  or  iron  lotion,  which  is  parti- 
cularly recommended  by  Mr.  Vincent,  F.  128 ;  or  lotions  of  alum  or  tannin, 
of  either  of  which  a  drachm  or  two  may  be  injected  into  the  anus  after  each 
motion,  and  be  allowed  to  remain ;  the  gall  ointment,  with  or  without  lead, 
F.  162,  and  creasote  ointment — are  often  of  benefit.  Dr.  Burne  recom- 
mends an  ointment  composed  of  pulv.  hellebori  nigri  5J»  adipis  ^j,  which  he 
says  never  fails  of  affording  great  relief,  although  exceedingly  painful  for  a 
time.  An  ointment  of  a  drachm  of  black  oxide  of  mercury  to  an  ounce  of 
lard  has  also  received  high  recommendations. 

3.  Pressure  by  means  of  a  bougie  introduced  occasionally,  or  a  firm  pad 
of  flannel,  covered  with  oiled  silk ;  or  a  pad  of  smooth  wood  or  of  ivory, 
made  to  bear  up  well  against  the  anus  by  means  of  a  stout  perineal  or  T 
bandage  (see  Bandages),  or  by  means  of  a  spring  like  that  of  a  truss,  are 
often  of  service.  There  is  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  short  egg-shaped 
ivory  bougie,  which  is  introduced  into  the  anus,  and  which  is  attached  by  a 
slender  neck  to  an  ivory  pad  ;  so  that  pressure  is  thus  made  both  internally 
and  externally,  that  may  be  useful  in  cases  of  internal  piles  with  relaxed 
mucous  membrane,  and  tendency  to  prolapse,  when  no  measure  for  removing 
the  piles  is  thought  advisable. 

4.  But  the  most  safe,  speedy,  and  effective  means  of  affording  relief  in 
cases  of  internal  piles  is  the  nitric  acid ;  which  was  originally  recommended 
by  Dr.  Houston,  in  order  to  destroy  the  tender,  tumid,  and  bleeding  surface 
of  mucous  membrane  which  covers  them,  and  which  is  the  source  of  their 
excessive  irritability  and  hemorrhage.  The  bowel  having  been  protruded, 
the  diseased  surface  is  to  be  wiped  with  lint ;  and  a  portion  of  it,  the  size 
of  sixpence,  to  be  deliberately  dabbed  with  a  smooth  wooden  stick  dipped 
into  the  concentrated  acid.  When  this  has  taken  effect,  any  superfluous 
acid  is  to  be  mopped  up,  lard  is  to  be  applied  copiously,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  caustic  being  too  widely  diffused,  and  the  parts  are  then  to  be  returned 
within  the  sphincter.  The  patient  should  go  to  bed,  and  the  bowels  be  kept 
quiet — if  necessary  by  opium — ^for  forty-eight  hours ;  and  when  the  slough 
caused  by  the  acid  separates,  the  surface  generally  cicatrizes  speedily,  and 
leaves  the  part  braced  up  and  contracted.  It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
benefits  of  this  plan  of  treatment.  It  seldom  causes  pain  or  any  ill  conse- 
quences. The  author  has  by  two  applications  of  it  relieved  a  patient  perma- 
nently of  pain^nd  hemorrhage  which  had  lasted  for  years,  and  which  on  the 
average  caused  him  to  lose  two  hours'  time  every  morning,  by  rendering 
him  incapable  of  attending  to  anything  save  his  own  miserable  sensations. 
When  the  parts  cannot  be  protruded,  the  acid  may  be  applied  through  the 
speculum. 
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5.  The  Ligature, — But  the  acid  will  not  be  a  sufficiently  potent  remedy 
if  there  are  one  or  more  actual  tumors,  or  if  a  large  track  of  mucous  mem- 
brane is  swelled  and  protrudes.  For  such  cases,  any  tumors,  together  with 
a  portion  of  relaxed  mucous  membrane,  should  be  extirpated,  and  the  ligature 
is  the  usual  means  of  effecting  it.  But  the  surgeon  must  bear  in  mind  that 
it  is  highly  dangerous  to  operate  upon  internal  piles  if  the  health  is  broken, 
or  if  there  is  any  organic  disease  of  the  liver  or  kidneys ;  and  the  operation 
must  both  be  preceded  and  followed  by  a  course  of  the  most  regular  diet, 
and  medicines  to  maintain  the  secretions,  and  to  remedy  any  disorder  in  the 
health.  • 

The  operation  is  performed  as  follows : — The  bowels  having  been  just 
previously  cleared,  the  patient  must  be  told  to  protrude  the  piles ;  and  if  he 
cannot  do  it  easily,  he  Should  sit  over  a  vessel  of  warm  water,  or  have  an 
enema  of  warm  water.  Then  (the  patient  having  chloroform  to  render  him 
unconscious  of  pain,  and  to  relax  the  sphincter)  the  piles  should  be  seized  one 
by  one  and  drawn  out,  and  a  small  fine  piece  of  hempen  twine  be  tied  as  tightly 


Fig.  281. 


[Forceps  for  holding  piles.] 

as  possible  round  the  base  of  each.  They  may  be  seized 
with  any  forceps ;  but  one  like  that  here  depicted  is  very 
convenient.  If  one  of  the  tumors  is  large,  a  double  liga- 
ture may  be  passed  through  its  base  with  a  needle,  and 
either  half  be  tied  separately.  [For  this  purpose  the 
instrument  Fig.  282  will  be  found  very  serviceable.] 
Before  finally  tightening  the  ligatures,  the  piles  should 
be  slightly  punctured.  Any  fold  of  superfluous  mem- 
brane should  be  similarly  seized  and  dealt  with  ;  and 
the  surgeon  should  take  care,  whilst  about  it,  to  tie 
up  enough ;  to  tie  it  in  small  portions  so  that  it  may 
quickly  slough  off ;  and  to  tie  it  so  tightly  as  to  kill  it 
at  once.  After  the  operation,  the  ends  of  the  thread 
should  be  cut  short,  and  be  returned  into  the  rectum. 
The  patient  should  remain  in  bed,  and  the  bowels  should 
not  be  disturbed  for  forty-eight  hours  after  the  opera- 
tion. Pain  is  to  be  relieved  by  an  opiate,  F.  32 ;  and 
if  it  persist,  the  piles  should  be  examined  to  see  whether 
the  ligatures  remain  as  tight  as  possible,  and  if  not,  they 
should  be  reapplied. 

6.  Excision  is  the  proper  remedy  for  external  piles. 
All  loose  ridges  of  skin  around  the  anus  should  at  the 
same  time  be  removed  with  the  scissors,  and  the  edges 
of  the  cut  be  brought  together  by  a  fine  suture.  To 
apply  the  ligature  to  the  skin  is  barbarous.  For  in- 
ternal piles,  excision,  although  a  cleaner  and  more 
summary,  cannot  be  considered  so  safe  an  operation  as 
tying,  because  of  the  great  risk  of  hemorrhage,  and 
the  difficulty  of  checking  it  unless  certain  precautions 
are  taken.  It  may,  however,  be  done  quite  safely 
thus  : — The  tumor  having  been  protruded,  the  base  of 
it  should  be  transfixed  by  a  long  needle,  which  will  pre- 
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vent  it  from  retnrning  into  the  anus.  Then  it  may  be  cat  off;  and  the  cut 
surface  being  exposed  to  the  air,  will  not  bleed,  or  if  it  does,  it  is  easy  to 
apply  cold,  astringents,  or  ligatures.  After  twelve  hours  the  needle  may  be 
removed,  and  the  part  allowed  to  go  up.  Mr.  Henry  Lee  has  adopted  a 
plan  of  seizing  the  part  to  be  removed  between  the  blades  of  a  sort  of  curved 
forceps,  and  cutting  it  off ;  then  touching  the  cut  surface  with  nitric  acid, 
or,  still  better,  with  the  iron  at  a  black  heat.  The  pressure  of  the  forceps 
prevents  all  bleeding  at  the  time,  and  the  caustic  not  only  prevents  it  after- 
wards but  also  renders  the  patient  more  safe  from  pyaemia  (which  is  one 
possible  risk  of  the  ligature),  hastens  the  cure,  and  leaves  the  parts  more 
braced  up.     The  ecraaeur  may  be  used  in  some  cases. 

YII.  Warts  and  Condylomata.     See  p.  203. 

VIII.  Hemorrhaqe  from  the  rectum  is  a  very  frequent  concomitant  of 
piles,  and  may  be  of  two  kinds.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  caused  by  the 
bursting  of  a  varicose  vein :  in  which  case  the  blood  is  venous ;  and  the 
hemorrhage  in  general  occurs  at  once  in  considerable  quantity ;  and  may 
never  occur  again.  This  form  is  rare.  But  far  more  frequently  it  proceeds 
from  the  vascular  surface  of  internal  piles,  which  gives  way  under  the  strain- 
ing which  accompanies  defecation.  In  the  latter  case  the  blood  is  arterial ; 
it  is  squirted  from  the  anus  in  jets  when  the  patient  is  straining  at  the  water- 
closet,  and  the  bleeding  occurs  very  frequently,  especially  when  the  body  is 
feverish,  or  the  bowels  disordered,  or  the  piles  inflamed  Hemorrhage  from 
the  rectum  may  be  distinguished  from  that  which  has  its  source  higher  up 
by  noticing  that  the  blood  is  generally  of  a  florid  hue,  and  that  it  covers  the 
feces,  but  is  not  intimately  mixed  with  them. 

Treatment. — 1.  If  the  hemorrhage  is  moderate  in  quantity,  if  it  has  been 
of  habitual  or  periodic  occurrence,  if  it  induces  no  weakness,  and  if  it  brings 
relief  to  pain  in  the  head  or  any  other  feeling  of  disorder,  before  suppressing 
it  the  patient  must  be  made  to  adopt  a  course  of  exercise,  temperance,  and 
aperient  medicine.  2.  But  if  the  patient  is  weak  and  emaciated ;  if  the 
lips  are  pale,  and  the  pulse  feeble,  the  bleeding  should  be  at  once  suppressed. 
(We  may  observe  here,  that  whenever  a  patient  applies  for  relief  in  conse- 
quence of  violent  palpitations  and  shortness  of  breathing,  or  giddiness  and 
swimming  in  the  head — if  the  lips  are  pale,  and  the  extremities  tend  to 
swell — the  surgeon  should  always  inquire  for  piles,  because,  as  we  before 
observed,  some  patients,  through  false  delicacy,  will  not  mention  them.)  Or 
if  the  bleeding,  as  sometimes  happens,  instead  of  relieving  symptoms  of  heat 
and  fulness  in  the  rectum,  aggravates  them,  it  should  be  stopped,  whatever 
the  patient's  complexion  may  be ;  and  if  he  is  of  a  full  habit,  he  should  live 
abstemiously,  and  keep  the  bowels  open.  The  means  of  checking  hemor- 
rhage from  the  rectum  are,  I.  That  piles,  if  any  exist,  should  be  treated  as 
we  have  just  directed.  2.  Astringent  applications,  such  as  injections  of  dec. 
quercus,  or  F.  128.  3.  The  internal  remedies  most  likely  to  be  of  service 
are  salts  of  iron  or  bark  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  the  balsams  of  copaiba  and 
Peru.  F.  9,  13,  14,  186,  &c.  4.  In  order  to  stanch  violent  bleeding,  the 
anus  must  be  distended  with  a  speculum,  and  any  bleeding  vessel  be  tied,  or 
touched  with  a  heated  wire.     Or  the  anus  must  be  plugged.^ 

'  In  severe  bleeding,  occurring  after  an  operation  on  the  rectnm,  after  the  failure  of 
more  ordinary  means,  a  plug  of  the  following  description  may  be  used.  A  good-sixed 
conical  cork,  with  a  string  passed  through  its  centre,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  rectum,  then 
graduated  circular  pieces  of  lint  penetrated  by  the  string  must  follow :  two  or  three 
pieces  of  lint  can  be  passed  at  a  time,  and  the  entire  number  must  l>e  sufficient  to  form 
a  good-sized  oonioal  plug*  which  is  prevented  from  floating  about  in  the  rectum  by 
traction  on  the  string,  ^rm  pressure  over  a  targe  spaoe  can  be  obtained  by  the  adop- 
tion of  this  method.  For  this  note  the  author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Sharman,  some  time 
of  St.  Mark's  Hospital,  now  of  the  London  Hospital. 
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IX.  Discharge  of  Mucus — clear  and  yiscid — without  fecal  odor,  may  be 
caused  by  piles,  ascarides,  the  use  of  aloes,  or  any  other  causes  of  irritation 
to  the  rectum.  To  be  treated  by  mild  aperients,  astringent  injections,  and 
copaiba  or  cubebs.     F.  37,  39,  13,  &c. 

X.  Abscesses  near  the  rectum  may  be  caused  by  the  irritation  of  foreign 
bodies,  or  by  caries  of  an  adjacent  bone,  but  they  are  much  more  frequently 
the  result  of  the  various  causes  of  disordered  circulation  in  the  hemorrhoidal 
vessels  that  were  mentioned  as  producing  piles,  and  especially  of  that  morbid 
state  of  mucous  membrane  which  accompanies  pulmonary  tubercle  or  the 
tendency  thereto.  They  may  either  be  large  and  deep-seated,  or  small  and 
superficial.  1.  Deep-seated  abscesses  are  attended  with  great  aching  and 
throbbing,  difficulty  and  pain  in  evacuating  the  feces,  and  fever,  and  on  in- 
ternal examination  a  fulness  or  fluctuation  may  be  felt.  If  these  abscesses 
are  left  to  themselves,  a  vast  quantity  of  matter  may  accumulate  in  the  loose 
cellular  tissue  of  the  pelvis,  and  severe  irritative  fever  result  from  its  confine- 
ment. 2.  Superficial  abscesses  are  attended  with  more  or  less  pain,  tender- 
ness, and  throbbing,  and  swelling  around  the  anus.  Or  either  may  be  quite 
chronic  and  indolent. 

Trealment, — In  acute  cases  leeches  and  fomentations  may  be  tried  at  first ; 
but  if  they  do  not  very  soon  remove  the  pain  and  tenderness,  or  if  there  is 
the  least  suspicion  that  matter  is  forming,  a  bistoury  should  be  pushed  home 
into  the  inflamed  part,  and  if  it  be  at  all  extensive,  two  or  three  punctures 
should  be  made. 

XI.  FiSTUi^  IN  A  NO  signifies  a  fistulous  track  by  the  side  of  the  sphincter 
ani.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  heal,  both  because  the  constant  contractions 
of  the  sphincter  and  levator  ani  interfere  with  the  union  of  its  sides,  and 
because  of  the  passage  of  fecal  matter  into  it  from  the  bowel.  There  are 
three  kinds  spoken  of  in  books.  1.  The  complete  fistula^  which  has  one 
external  opening  near  the  anus,  and  another  into  the  bowel  above  the 
sphincter,  where  it  may  be  felt  like  a  small  papilla.  The  blind  external 
fistula,  which  has  no  opening  iifto  the  bowel,  although  it  mostly  reaches  its 
outer  coat.  3.  The  blind  internal  fistula,  which  opens  into  the  bowel,  but 
not  externally,  although  its  situation  is  indicated  by  a  redness  and  hardness 
near  the  anus  ;  or  perhaps  the  aperture  is  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  percep- 
tible. 

This  aff'ection  is  a  common  result  of  abscess  by  the  side  of  the  rectum. 
Brodie's  opinion  is,  that  it  always  commences  with  an  ulceration  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum,  and  an  escape  of  fecal  matter  into  the 
cellular  tissue,  which  gives  rise  to  abscess,  and  the  abscess  to  fistula.  But 
most  other  surgeons  believe  that  it  may  be  the  result  of  abscesses  around 
the  anus,  which  have  no  connection  with  the  rectum.  Besides,  there  may 
be  openings  near  the  anus,  leading  from  the  tuber  ischii,  which  may  be 
carious. 

Treatment.  —  The  grand  remedy  for  this  affection  is  division  of  the 
sphincter  ani,  so  as  to  prevent  contraction  of  that  muscle  for  a  time,  and 
division  likewise  of  the  internal  orifice  if  any.  The  digestive  organs  ond 
secretions  must  first  be  put  into  good  order,  and  the  bowels  be  well  cleared 
by  castor  oil  and  an  injection,  so  that  they  may  not  want  to  be  disturbed  for 
two  or  three  days.  Operation, — The  patient  being  placed  on  his  knees  and 
elbows  on  a  bed,  or  being  made  to  kneel  on  a  chair  and  lean  over  the  back  of 
it,  or  lying  on  his  side  close  to  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  the  nates  being  kept 
asunder  by  an  assistant,  the  surgeon  introduces  his  left  forefinger  into  the 
anus,  and  at  the  same  time  explore^with  a  probe  the  whole  extent  and  rami- 
fications of  the  fistula.  If  it  is  of  the  blind  internal  kind,  its  situation 
must  be  ascertained,  and  a  puncture  Jbe  made  into  it  by  the  side  of  the  anus. 
Perhaps  a  probe  bent  at  an  acute  angle  may  be  passed  into  it  from  the 
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bowel,  and  serve  as  a  gaide  for  the  puncture.  Then,  one  forefinger  being 
still  in  the  anus,  the  surgeon  passes  a  strong  curved  probe-pointed  bistoury 
up  fo  the  further  end  of  the  fistula.     Next  (if  the  internal  opening  cannot 

[Fig.  283. 
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be  found)  he  pushes  it  through  the  coats  of  the  bowel,  so  that  its  point  may 
come  in  contact  with  his  forefinger.  Then  he  puts  the  end  of  his  forefinger 
on  the  point  of  the  bistoury,  and  draws  it  down  out  of  the  anus ;  and  as 
soon  as  it  is  fairly  emerged,  he  pushes  the  handle  towards  the  orifice  of  the 
fistula,  so  as  to  divide  skin,  sphincter,  and  bowel  at  one  sweep.  Sir  B. 
Brodie  recommends  that  the  bistoury  should  always  be  passed  through  the 
internal  opening  of  the  fistula,  and  says  that  the  affection  will  very  likely 
return  if  this  is  not  divided ;  he  also  condemns  the  practice  of  cutting 
through  the  bowel  higher  up  than  this  opening ;  but  all  ramifications  and 
burrowings  of  the  fistula  under  the  skin  should  be  slit  up.  A  little  flake  of 
cotton  is  then  to  be  placed  in  the  wound,  and  the  patient  to  be  kept  in  bed 
for  three  days.  The  subsequent  treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  perfect 
cleanliness,  and  the  daily  introduction  of  a  little  flake  of  cotton  (which  may 
be  dipped  in  some  stimulating  lotion  if  necessary)  between  the  edges  of  the 
wound  for  the  first  few  days,  so  as  to  prevent  its  edges  from  uniting,  and  to 
cause  it  to  granulate  from  the  bottom.  If  hemorrhage  prove  violent  after 
this  operation,  and  does  not  yield  to  the  application  of  cold,  or  a  bit  of 
matico  leaf,  the  anus  must  be  well  dilated  with  a  speculum,  so  as  to  expose 
the  bleeding  surface  to  the  air,  and  any  artery  discernible  may  be  tied  ;  or 
else  it  may  be  firmly  plugged  with  lint,  which  is  to  be  secured  by  a  T 
bandage. 

If  the  patient  will  not  submit  to  this  operation,  or  if  he  is  laboring  under 
disease  of  the  lungs  or  liver  or  kidneys,  in  an  advanced  stage,  so  that  it 
would  be  unsafe,  the  treatment  must  be  palliative  merely.  The  confect. 
piperis,  or  copaiba  and  tonics,  may  be  administered  internally,  and  stimulat- 
ing injections  and  ointments  be  applied  to  the  fistula.  Luke's  operation  of 
cutting  the  fistula  by  ligature  may  be  adopted  by  any  one  who  is  fond  of 
variety,  or  whose  patient  fears  the  cold  knife. 

XII.  Prolapsus  Ani  consists  in  an  eversion  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
rectum,  and  its  protrusion  through  the  anus.  It  is  not  merely  that  a  fold  of 
the  mucous  membrane  protrudes ;  but  that  the  muscular  coat,  and  whole 
thickness  of  the  bowel  come  down.  This  affection  is  most  common  in 
infancy  and  old  age.  It  may  depend  on  a  natural  laxity  and  delicacy  of 
structure,  or  be  caused  by  violent  straining,  in  consequence  of  costiveness, 
or  of  the  existence  of  piles,  or  stone,  or  stricture. 

Treatment, — Whenever  the  protrusion  occurs,  the  parts  should  be  care- 
fully washed,  and  then  be  replaced  by  pressure  with  the  hand.  If  there  is 
any  difficulty  in  doing  so,  the  forefinger  oiled  should  be  pushed  up  into  the 
anus,  and  it  will  carry  the  protruded  part  with  it.  If,  however,  as  some- 
times happens,  a  larger  portion  than  usual  has  come  down,  and  it  is  so 
swelled  aad  tender  ttom  the  constriction  of  the  sphincter,  and  from  being 
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irritated  by  the  clothes,  that  it  cannot  be  returned,  the  patient  shoald  be 
pnt  under  chloroform,  and  so  redaction  be  effected ;  but  should  the  prolapsed 
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portion  come  down  again,  the  patimt 
must  keep  in  the  recumbent  postare,  and 
assidnouslj  apply  iced  water.  In  other 
cases,  leeches,  fomentations,  and  a  dose 
of  calomel  and  opium  may  be  requisite. 
ProUp.0.  uni.]  To  cnre    this    affection    radically,    the 

bowels  should  be  so  regulated  as  to  pre- 
vent eostiveness  and  straining;  injections  of  dec.  quercus,  or  of  F.  128; 
sponging  with  cold  water — tonics,  especially  steel,  and  support  by  pads  and 
T  bandages,  may  be  used  to  give  tone  to  the  parts — and  piles,  or  any  other 
source  of  irritation,  must  be  removed  by  appropriate  remedies.  Dr.  Mac- 
Connac,  of  Dublin,  recommends  that  when  the  stools  are  passed,  the  skin 
near  the  anus  should  lie  drawn  to  one  side  with  the  hand,  so  as  to  tighten 
the  orifice  :  this  the  author  believes  to  be  a  very  valuable  suggestion.  But 
if  the  diligent  employment  of  these  measures  is  of  no  avail,  certain  opera- 
tions may  be  resorted  to.  1.  The  mildest  consists  in  pinching  up  two  or 
three  folds  of  the  flabby  mucous  membrane  on  the  protruded  bowel  with  the 
forcep.s  shuwn  at  p.  4!tU,  and  tying  them  tightly  with  ligatures.  2.  Or  liga- 
tures may  be  passed  by  needles  through  several  folds  of  skin  just  at  the 
margin  of  the  anus,  which  are  then  to  be  tied  up  tightly.  Or  3.  a  small 
patch  of  relaxed  mucous  membrane  may  be  destroyed  by  acid.  Either  of 
these  operations  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  necessary.  Their  effect  in 
producing  adhesion  and  consolidation  of  the  relaxed  tissue  must  be  obvious. 
There  is  a  French  operation,  which  consists  in  excising  a  portion  of  the 
sphincter  ani ;  but  when  this  operation  used  to  be  performed  (as  it  com- 
monly was  sixty  years  ago)  for  fistula,  it  was  often  followed  by  inability  to 
retain  the  feces. 

XIII.    I.NTERNAL  PROLAPSUS,  or  IsVAOlNATlON  OF  THE  BeCTUM, When 

the  lower  bowel  in  females  has  become  distended,  and  has  lost  its  tone  from 
protracted  constipation,  and  the  abuse  of  warm  eneniata,  Ihe  upper  part  of 
the  bowel  is  apt  to  come  down  within  the  lower,  and  to  be  griped  bj  it 
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after  the  mauner  at  an  iiiTa^riiiation.    This  state  of  thingR  caases  ^reat  dis- 
tresB,  constant  feeling  of  weight  and  of  dosire  to  pass  motions,  and  diffieoliy 


in  so  doing.  On  examina- 
tion with  the  linger,  tlie  ca- 
nal of  the  rectum  is  found 
obstructed  bj  a.  tnmor  with  a 
capacious  culde  sac  aronnd 
it,  and  witb  the  natnral  pas- 
gage  of  the  bowel  in  its 
centre.  The  writer  has  rea- 
son for  believing  that  some 
degree  of   this  affection   is 

not  Tery  uncommon  amongst  Binclnn  of  the  nemn  tnm  abron.  d-po-lO  ] 

women. 

Treatment. — Aperients,  Boch  as  rhubarb,  with  cubeba  or  cinnamon  ;  or 
with  small  doses  of  nux  vomica  :  mild  astringent  injections,  and  the  bougie  ; 
the  point  of  which  should  be  carefnlly  guided  into  the  orifice  in  the  centre 
of  the  prolapsed  portion.' 

XIV.  Spasmodic  Stricture  of  the  rectum — known  by  great  difficulty  in 
evacuating  the  bowels,  with  spasmodic  pain  ondoing  so — is  a  rare  affection, 
"  It  generally  depends,"  says  Mr.  Mayo,  "  on  a  vitiated  state  of  the  secre- 
tions ;  and  is  more  frequently  relieved  by  a  regulated  diet  and  alterative 
medicines,  and  the  use  of  injections,  than  by  the  employment  of  the  bougie." 
(See  Prtjctalgia.) 

XV.  Permanent  Stricture. — In  this  affection  there  is  a  chronic  thick- 
ening and  contraction  of  the  mncons  coat  of  the  rectum,  so  as  to  form  a 
riug  encroaching  on  its  canal.  It  is  generally  situated  at  from  two  inches 
and  a  half  to  four  inches  from  the  anus.  More  rarely  it  is  met  with  higher 
up,  or  even  In  various  parts  of  the  colon.  It  may  follow  the  cnntractiou  of 
cicatrined  ulcers.  The  nymptomn  are  great  pain,  straining  antl  diCBcnlty  in 
voiding  the  feces,  which  are  passed  in  small,  narrow.  Rattened  fragments; 

.....  .rnl.T 

II  thf>  Reotniu,  p.  1S2 ;  aud  BusUb  <: 


[Fig.  2fa. 
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and  on  examination  ihe  stricture  may  ill  onlinary  cases  be  readily  felt, 
IrritatioD  of  ibe  bladder  and  uterus,  and  pains  or  cramps  iu  the  Icfr.  with 
headache  and  dyspepsia,  are  occasional  additional  symptoms.  If  this  affec- 
tion be  unrelieved,  it  leads  to  ulceration  of  the  rectum  above  the  stricinre, 
with  a  consequent  aggravation  of  all  the 
symptoms,  and  death  from  irritation. 

Trealment. — The  remedies  are  aperi- 
ents and  injections  so  as  to  produce  daily 
soft  unirritating  stools,  and  the  bougie. 
A  bougie,  capable  of  being  passed  witli 
moderate  facility  through  tie  stricture, 
should  be  introduced  once  iu  three  or  four 
days,  and  be  allowed  to  remain  fifteeti  or 
twenty  minutes ;  and  its  size  should  be 
gradually  increased  when  a  larger  one  ad- 
mits of  being  passed.  The  best  bougie  ii 
one  invented  by  Mr.  Partridge,  made  of  a 
short  cylinder  of  smooth  metal,  mounted 
upon  a  slender  handle,  so  that  the  sphincter 
is  uot  painfully  distended.  Instruments  of 
every  sort  introdaced  into  the  rectum  should 
be  bandied  with  the  utmost  gentleness.  No- 
thing is  gained  by  forcing  a  large  bougio 
through  a  stricture.  The  cure  is  to  bo  ef- 
fected by  Ihe  repeated  and  gentle  stimalaa 
of  pressure,  so  as  to  excite  absorption,  not 
by  mere  mechanical  dilatation.  There  are 
numerous  fatal  instances  on  record  in  which 
the  bowel  has  been  torn  by  bougies,  and  by 
that  most  dangerous  and  loathsome  instru- 
ment, the  common  clyster  syringe,  in  the 
hands  of  careless  or  ignorant  people.  For 
the  administration  of  cnemata,  the  pirn 
should  be  ouly  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 
with  a  large  bulbous  extremity.  Or  if  in 
cases  of  stricture,  or  of  olistinalc  coslive- 
ness  with  great  accumulatiou  of  feces,  or 
of  incarcerated  hernia,  it  is  desirable  to  in- 
troduce a  tube  further,  it  should  be  (|uile 
flesible  like  that  of  a  stomach-pump.  But 
Piiiiioiusifnif(i«BBniiuiiacoJbT«BMr  '''^  natural  sharp  fold  at  the  juncliun  of 
of  ibB  miQu  ]  the  rectum  with  the  sigmoid  flexture.  and 

the  fact  shown  by  Mr.  Karic  that  ihe  bowel 
not  anfroqucntly  makes  a  horitontal  curve  to  the  right  before  desci-nding 
into  the  ]>elvis,  render  the  introduction  of  bougies  into  the  sigmoid  ficxurv 
a  very  blind,  hazardous  proceeding,  and  one  that  is  not  ort«u  to  be  justiliod. 
Moreover  the  surgeon  must  be  on  his  guard  lest  he  fall  by  inadvcrtcncv 
Into  another  error.  That  is  to  say,  he  must  not  pronounce  his  patient  to 
have  a  stricture  merely  because  the  point  of  the  bougie  catches  in  the  folds 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  is  obstructed  by  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum. 

XVI.  Polypus  of  the  rectum,  a  rare  disease ;  must  be  removed  by  liga- 
ture, or  by  knife,  or  the  ecraseur. 

XVII.  C.ANCEK  of  the  rectum  is  usually  of  the  scirrhous  variety,  and 
situatt^d  at  first  about  two  or  throe  inches  al>ove  the  anus.  It  may  either 
commence  as  a  distinct  tumor,  or  as  an  inSItrotion  of  some  port  of  the  wal 
of  the  bowel.     The  earliest  symptoms  are  uneasiness  in  the  rectum,  wilh.d 
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sense  as  if  some  fecal  matter  had  lodged  there ;  aching  and  pain  in  the 
back,  hips,  and  thighs,  and  irritation  of  the  bladder.  As  the  disease  ad- 
vances, the  bowel  becomes  more  or  less  obstructed ;  there  is  frequent  dis- 
charge of  a  fetid  muco-purulent  matter  streaked  with  blood ;  and  there  is  a 
most  obstinate  constipation,  attended  with  enormous  swelling  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  sometimes  with  all  the  symptoms  of  strangulated  hernia ;  but  this 
may  alternate  with  the  most  profuse  and  exhausted  diarrhoea.  Abscesses 
about  the  rectum,  opening  perhaps  into  the  bladder  or  vagina,  aggravate 
the  patient's  misery,  and  death  ensues  from  exhaustion,  or  from  peritonitis, 
or  perhaps  from  rupture  of  the  distended  bowels.  This  disease  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  examination  with  the  finger,  or  with  the  speculum ;  which  will 
detect  hardening  and  ulceration,  or  perhaps  fungatlng  tumors  blocking  up 
the  gut.^ 

Treatment. — The  first  object  is,  to  keep  up  the  action  of  the  bowels  by 
enemata  of  warm  water,  and  by  the  mildest  laxatives :  and  to  allay  irrita- 
tion by  occasionally  leeching  the  sacrum ;  by  belladonna  and  opiate  plasters; 
or  occasional  enemata  or  suppositories  of  opium,  or  large  doses  of  henbane 
or  conium ;  and  by  the  tepid  hip-bath.  Sir  B.  Brodie  recommends  injec- 
tions of  linseed  oil,  either  pure  or  mixed  with  lime-water,  and  balsam  of 
copaiba  with  alkalies  internally.  When  the  obstruction  threatens  to  become 
considerable,  it  will  be  expedient  to  use  bougies,  very  gently,  of  the  softest 
material,  and  not  more  frequently  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  When  these 
fail,  it  may  be  expedient,  as  a  temporary  resource,  to  cut  through,  or  to 
excise  some  portion  of  the  obstructing  growth,  or  even  to  force  the  finger, 
or  a  flexible  tube,  through  it,  if  possible  with  safety :  some  surgeons  have 
even  extirpated  the  lower  extremity  of  the  rectum  ;  but  all  these  operations 
can  only  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  palliatives.  As  a  last  resource,  an  arti- 
ficial anus  may  be  formed  by  Amussat's  operation.* 

For  cancerous  and  epithelial  diseases  of  the  verge  of  the  anus,  and  their 
treatment,  by  operation  or  otherwise,  we  may  refer  to  the  works  of  Lebert 
and  Lisfranc. 

XYIII.  Pruritus  Ani,  a  very  violent  itching  of  the  anus,  is  a  very 
troublesome  affection.  It  may  be  complicated  with  an  excoriated  or  fissured 
state  of  the  surroundimg  skin  (rhagades).  The  best  plan  is  to  keep  the 
bowels  open  with  sulphur,  seidlitz  powders,  or  castor-oil,  with  occasional 
doses  of  blue  pill ;  to  put  the  stomach  into  proper  order ;  to  bathe  the  part 
very  frequently  with  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne  ;  and  to  apply  some  stim- 
ulating or  astringent  substance,  such  as  nitrate  of  silver,  weak  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  the  citrine  or  creasote  ointment,  or  lemon-juice.  The 
liq.  arsenici  chloridi,  F.  9Y,  may  be  tried  in  an  obstinate  case.'  [The  sur- 
geon should  recollect  also  that  the  itching  may  be  caused  by  the  presence  of 
ascarides  in  the  rectum.] 

1  In  a  case  related  to  the  author  by  Mr.  Majo,  of  Winchester,  ulceration  of  the  anns, 
of  the  worst  syphilitic  character,  laid  open  the  peritoneum  between  the  rectum  and  va- 
gina :  a  portion  of  omentnm  protruded ;  it  was  imperfectly  replaced,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed, naturally  enough,  to  be  a  prolapse  df  the  rectum,  and  the  patient  died  with 
symptoms  of  strangulation. 

'  Walshe,  op.  cit.  p.  297.    Cssar  Hawkins,  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxxt. 

*  [For  further  and  complete  information  on  the  subjects  treated  of  in  this  chapter, 
the  student  is  referred  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Ashton  **0n  the  Diseases,  Injuries  and  Mal- 
formations of  the  Rectum  and  Anas."    Phil.  1860.    From  3d  Eng.  ed.] 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

DISEASES  or  THE  URINARY  ORGANS. 
SECTION   I. — RETENTION   OF   URINE   FROM   SPASMODIC   STRICTURE. 

I.  Retention  of  Urine. — This  term  signifies  want  of  power  to  pass  the 
urine  from  the  bladder.  It  therefore  includes  the  idea  that  there  is  urine  to 
pass ;  and  must  be  carefully  distinguished  both  in  theory  and  in  practice 
from  the  suppression  of  urine,  in  which  no  urine  is  passed  because  none  is 
secreted. 

II.  The  urethra  is  a  canal  surrounded  by  various  structures,  whose  actions 
are  capable  of  hindering  the  flow  of  urine  through  it.     There  is  a  layer  of 

Fig.  289. 


[Catheter,  thowing  th«  proper  earre.] 

erectile  i^issue,  which  when  turgid  closes  the  canal ;  there  is  a  layer  of  un- 
striped  or  organic  muscular  fibre ;  and,  besides,  at  certain  points  there  are 
voluntary  muscles — the  muscles  of  Wilson  and  Guthrie,  the  levator  ani,  and 
accelerator  urinee. 

The  layer  of  organic  muscle,  the  existence  of  which  was  inferred  by  Hun- 
ter, and  demonstrated  by  KoUiker,  has  been  more  minutely  investigated  by 
Mr.  Jabez  Ilogg  and  Mr.  Hancock.  According  to  the  last-named  gentle- 
man, it  appears  that  the  urethra  is  invested  by  a  double-layer  of  organic  or 
unstriped  muscular  fibre  ;  one  layer  immediately  surrounding  the  canal,  the 
other  external  to  the  prostate  and  the  corpus  spongiosum  urethra) ;  which 
muscular  coats  are  continuous  with  those  of  the  bladder.  Hence  not  only 
can  the  canal  be  closed  by  spasm  of  the  voluntary  fibres  which  are  in  rela- 
tion with  its  membranous  portion,  but  any  part  of  the  canal  may  be  closed 
by  the  layer  of  involuntary  fibres.  Moreover,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
violent  voluntary  efi*orts,  as  in  straining  to  empty  the  bladder,  tend  to  close 
the  uretlira  by  the  action  of  the  levator  ani.*  The  length  of  the  urethra, 
according  to  Mr.  H.  Thompson,*  is  about  8^  inches ;  its  circumference  un- 
stretchod  .5  inch  at  the  meatus,  .7  inch  in  the  bulbous  portion ;  both  dimen- 
sions capable  of  being  stretched.     Its  lowest  point  in  the  erect  posture,  is 

*  Anatomy  and  Phygiology  of  the  Male  Urethra,  by  Henry  Hancock,  F.R.C.S.,  Lond. 
1852 ;  Investigations  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Urethra,  &c.,  by  Jabez  Hogg,  Pathological 
Trans.  1855. 

*  Henry  Thompson,  F.R.C.S.,  &c.,  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Strictnre,  being  the 
Jaoksonian  Prixe  Essay,  &c.,  Lond.  2<1  ed.,  1858.  The  cut  shows  a  catheter,  rtHM>m- 
mended  by  Mr.  Thompson,  and  modelled  according  to  the  length  and  direction  of  the 
urethra.  It  is  divided  to  suit  the  size  of  the  page,  and  is  exactly  one-half  of  the  roal 
file.     The  axis  of  the  point  forms  a  little  more  than  a  right  angle  to  that  of  the  shaJL 
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just  anterior  to  the  anterior  layer  of  deep  perineal  fascia ;  its  eunred  por- 
tion .3  of  a  circle  3.25  inches  in  diameter ;  bat  that  this  curve  is  sharper  in 
thin  persons  than  in  the  stout  In  children  the  greater  elevation  of  the 
bladder  in  the  pelvis  produces  a  greater  curve  in  the  urethra. 

Varieties. — Retention  of  urine  may  arise  from  causes  functional  or  or- 
ganic.    The  functional  causes  may  be,  1,  want  of  power  in  the  muscular 
coat  of  bladder  and  urethra ;  2,  spasm 
of  the  urethra,  mixed  in  some  cases  with  Fig-  290. 

some  amount  of  inflammatory  swelling. 
The  organic  causes  include  permanent 
stricture,  that  is  to  say,  obstruction  of  the 
canal  by  organic  disease  and  contraction ; 
— cicatrices,  the  blocking  up  of  the  tube 
by  stones  or  other  foreign  bodies  coming 
down  from  the  bladder,  or  introduced 
from  without ; — or  by  the  presence  of  ab- 
scesses, or  cancerous  or  other  tumors ; — 
or  of  fractured  and  displaced  bones  ex- 
ternal to  the  urethra ;  or  by  disease  of 
the  prostate  gland. 

In  the  present  section  we  shall  speak 
of  that  form  of  retention  of  urine  which 

ftriaps  from  stnaum  of  thp  urpthra  ^  ^^"^  "^^^^^  «yphoii,  which  cmi  be  fixed 

arises  irom  spasm  o/  me  uretnra.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  catheter,  for  the  more 

III.  Spasmodic  Stricture  generally  eonTenieat  flow  of  the  nrine. 
afifects  persons  who  are  already  labor- 
ing under  some  slight  degree  of  permanent  stricture,  or  whose  urethra 
has  been  rendered  irritable  by  repeated  attacks  of  gonorrhoea,  or  by  a  dis- 
eased condition  of  the  urine  ;  these,  therefore,  are  the  predisposing  causes. 
The  usual  exciting  causes  are,  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  and  indulgence  in 
liquor,  which  disorders  the  stomach,  and  renders  the  urine  unusually  irri- 
tating. Hence,  an  attack  of  spasmodic  stricture  generally  comes  on  at 
night.  It  may  also  be  caused  by  cantharides,  whether  taken  by  the  mouth, 
or  absorbed  from  blisters  applied  to  the  skin.  Like  irritation  of  the  blad- 
der, it  may  be  a  symptom  of  gout.  It  may  likewise  be  caused  by  sexual 
excitement  and  by  piles  and  other  sources  of  irritation  of  the  rectum  or 
bowels. 

Symptoms, — The  patient  finds  himself  unable  to  pass  his  water,  although 
he  has  a  great  desire,  and  makes  repeated  straining  efforts  to  do  so.  The 
bladder  soon  becomes  distended,  and  can  be  felt  as  a  tense,  round  tumor 
above  the  pubes ;  and  unless  relief  is  given,  the  countenance  becomes  anxious, 
the  pulse  quick,  and  the  skin  hot.  The  straining  efforts  at  micturition  also 
become  more  frequent  and  violent,  and  the  distress  and  restlessness  are  ex- 
treme. In  this  way  the  patient  may,  perhaps,  go  on  for  many  days ;  a  little 
urine  passing  occasionally  when  the  spasm  is  less  urgent,  but  the  bladder 
Still  remaining  loaded,  till  relieved  by  treatment.  If  not  relieved,  and  if  the 
urethra  were  previously  diseased,  either  the  bladder  may  burst  into  the  peri- 
toneum ;  or,  as  more  frequently  happens,  the  urethra  behind  the  stricture 
(which,  of  course,  becomes  dilated  and  weakened  under  the  pressure  of  the 
urine  impelled  by  the  whole  force  of  the  abdominal  muscles)  burst  into  the 
perineum,  and  give  rise  to  extravasation  of  urine,  as  will  be  described  in 
the  third  section. 

The  inflammatory  stricture^  in  which  great  pain  and  tenderness  of  the 
perineum,  and  fever,  are  combined  with  spasm,  is  generally  caused  by  abuse 
of  injections,  or  by  exposure  and  intemperance  during  acute  gonorrhoea. 
The  treatment  of  this  and  of  the  spasmodic  variety  must  be  the  same. 

Treatment. — The  surgeon's  proceedings  must  be  regulated  by  the  duration 
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of  the  retention,  and  the  amount  of  distension  of  the  bladder,  and  by  the 
previous  history  of  the  patient,  as  to  the  time  during  which  the  urinary 
organs  have  been  diseased,  and  as  to  the  exciting  cause  of  the  retention. 

If  the  symptoms  are  not  extreme,  if  they  have  been  brought  on  by  cold  or 
conviviality,  and  there  is  no  history  of  old  stricture,  a  hot  bath  and  dose  of 
calomel,  combined  with  a  full  dose  of  opium,  and  followed  by  castor  oil,  or 
F.  38,  will  often  relieve  the  patient.  In  cases  in  which  there  is  no  need  of 
an  aperient,  a  full  dose  of  opium  or  Dover's  powder,  or  an  opiate  enema  or 
suppository,  or  a  whiff  of  chloroform  will  suffice ;  for  it  is  the  great  object 
to  stop  all  violent  voluntary  efforts,  and  when  they  are  discontinued  the 
bladder  will  often  empty  itself  easily.  In  inflammatory  cases  it  may  be 
requisite  to  leech  or  cup  from  the  perineum,  or  even  to  bleed,  or  give  anti- 
mony ;  and  large  draughts  of  soda  water,  with  a  teaspoonful  of  the  bicar- 
bonate added,  and  other  alicaline  liquids,  are  also  often  of  great  service  in 
cases  of  no  great  urgency,  arising  from  errors  in  diet.  The  muriated  tinc- 
ture of  iron,  in  doses  of  ti|,x  every  ten  minutes,  is  an  empirical  remedy, 
which  the  writer  has  often  seen  used.  No  one  pretends  to  explain  its 
modus  operandi;  and  as  it  is  seldom  or  ever  given  without  the  warm 
bath  or  other  means,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  amount  of  benefit  is  really 
due  to  it. 

But  if  these  means  do  not  succeed,  a  catheter  must  be  introduced ;  or  if 
the  distension  of  the  bladder  be  very  great,  it  should  be  done  at  once,  the 
patient  being  narcotized  by  chloroform.  A  silver  catheter,  of  good  size 
(8  or  9),  may  first  be  introduced.     (This  cut  shows  the  sizes  of  catheters 
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and  bougies  adopted  by  Savigny  and  by  most  other  makers,  No.  1  being 
.125  and  No.  9,  .25  inch  in  diameter.)  The  surgeon  should  well  warm  and 
oil  it,  and  pass  it  through  the  palm  of  his  hand,  so  that  he  may  make  sure 
that  it  is  smooth  and  fit  for  use.  The  patient  may  either  lie  down  flat,  or 
stand  with  his  back  against  a  wall.  The  surgeon,  holding  the  catheter  in 
his  right  hand,  raises  the  penis  with  his  left,  and  introduces  the  instrument, 
with  its  concavity  towards  the  left  groin.  Then  he  gradually  raises  it  till  it 
is  perpendicular  with  the  abdomen  ;  and  then  the  instrument  ought  to  pass 
under  the  pubes  into  the  bladder,  whilst  the  handle  comes  down  to  a  hori- 
zontal position.  The  instrument  should  be  held  lightly,  and  let  make  its 
own  way,  so  to  say,  along  the  passage.  The  surgeon,  if  necessary,  should 
draw  the  penis  well  forwards  on  it,  so  as  to  stretch  the  urethra,  and  prevent 
the  instrument  from  becoming  entangled.  He  should  make  the  point  slide 
along  the  upper  rather  than  the  lower  surface  of  the  urethra.  On  meeting 
with  an  obstruction,  he  should  press  against  it  steadily,  but  very  gently ; 
and  by  delicate  manipulation  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  the  stricture  will  in 
most  cases  be  made  to  yield.  The  oiled  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  intro- 
duced into  the  rectum  is  a  most  useful  help. 

If  the  silver  catheter  does  not  pass,  the  surgeon  may  try  a  gum  catheter 
that  has  been  kept  for  some  time  on  a  wire,  so  that  it  keeps  its  curve  when 
the  wire  is  drawn  out. 

Instead  of  oiling  the  catheter,  Mr.  H.  Thompson  carefully  fills  the  urethra 
with  pure  olive  oil  by  means  of  a  glass  syringe,  forcing  it  down  to  and 
through  the  stricture,  and  retaining  it  by  the  finger  and  thumb  at  the  orifice 
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till  the  catheter  Ib  introdaced.  Mr.  Thompson  eajs  that  the  Instrameiit 
passes  with  less  pain  by  this  means.' 

Whenever  spasmodic  strictnre  occurs  frequently  or  periodically,  the  sur- 
geon should  examine  most  carefully  into  those  conditions  of  the  health 
generally,  and  of  the  urine  particularly,  which  give  rise  to  it ;  and  should 
resort  to  the  catheter  as  sparingly  as  possible,  unless  there  is  some  organic 
stricture  reqntring  it.  When  there  is  great  depression  or  debility,  tonics ; 
when  periodicity  of  attack,  quiuia ;  when  an  overloaded  state  of  the  bowels, 
aperients ;  and,  when  the  arine  is  irritating,  the  measures  detailed  in  the 
eighth  section  of  this  chapter  shoald  be  resorted  to. 

Puncture  of  the  bladder. — If  none  of  these  means  succeed,  and  the 
bladder  has  become  exceedingly  distended,  an  operation  will  be  necessary  to 
relieve  it,  and  save  the  patient's  life.  Although,  we  must  observe,  that  this 
is  never  necessary  from  mere  spasm,  unless  there  is  also  extensive  and  old- 
standing  disease  of  the  urethra  or  prostate.  The  time  at  which  it  must  be 
done  mast  be  decided  by  the  snrgeon's  judgment ;  sometimes,  as  Sir  B. 
Brodie  observes,  it  is  necessary  within  thirty-six  hoars,  sometimes  not  for 
three  or  foor  days.     The  operations  may  be — 

1.  Forcing  a  passage;  that  is  to  say,  pushing  the  catheter  onwards 
through  the  obstruction  into  the  bladder,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  course 
of  the  natural  passage.  This  is  not  applicable  to  stricture ;  but  to  cases 
in  which  the  obstruction  is  in  the  prostate,  and  should  only  be  attempted 
by  one  who  is  an  expert  manipulator,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
anatomy. 

2.  Incision  of  the  tirelhra  in  the  perineum,  with  or  without  division  of 
the  stricture.  This,  with  the  cases  to  which  it  is  applicable,  is  descrii}ed  in 
the  next  section. 

3.  Puncture  of  the  bladder  by  the  rectum  is  performed  by  placing  the 
patient  on  his  hands  and  knees,  or  placing  him  on  his  back  with  his  knees 
drawn  up,  and  bringing  him  close  to  the  edge  of  the  bed,  introducing  the 
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right  foreSnger  into  the  anas,  and  a  long  curved  trocar  and  canula  by  its 
side,  then  feeling  for,  and  making  sure  of,  the  distended  bladder  just  behind 
the  prostate,  and  exactly  in  the  middle  line,  and  plunging  the  trocar  into  it 
— leaving  the  canula  for  four- and -twenty  hours.  The  rectum  shonld  be  first 
of  all  cleared  by  enema.  The  point  of  the  trocar  should  he  withdrawn  slightly 
within  the  canula  as  it  is  being  introdaced  into  the  anus,  so  that  it  may  do 
no  mischief. 

■  On  Strictnre,  p.  179,  iA  ed. 
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This  operatioD  has  been  strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Cock,'  who  has 
had  great  experience  of  its  utility. 

4.  Puncture  of  the  bladder  above  the  pubes. — This  is  performed  by  mak- 
iDg  a  Email  incision  through  the  linei  alba  jnst  above  the  pabes,  and  then 
thrasting  a  long  trocar  and  cannla  downnardB  and  backwards  into  the  blad- 
der, where  it  is  not  covered  by  the  peritoneam.  The  cannla  mast  be  retained, 
and  the  patient  be  kept  on  his  back  to  prevent  extravasation  ;  and  no  time 
abonld  be  lost  in  restoring  the  natural  passage. 


SECTION  n. — FXBUAKENT  BTBICTUBS. 

Pebhanent  Stbictubs  BJgnifies  a  contraction  of  the  urethra,  caased 
DSnalty    by    inflamRiation,    inliltration    of    plastic 
Pig.  293.  material,  and  snbsequent  shrinking  of  this  mat«riBl 

and  of  the  canal,  and  gristly  degeneration  of  the 
tissues  aronnd  the  canal.  But  Mr.  Hancock  has 
fonnd,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  that  lymph 
may  be  effused  on  the  free  snrface  of  the  mncona 
meiflbrane,  and  then  be  developed  into  imperfect 
fibrons  tissne,  partially  blocking  np  the  canal.  In 
some  cases  a  Email  portion  of  the  mucons  mem- 
brane, perhaps  only  a  line  or  two  in  extent,  is  found 
thickened  and  deprived  of  its  natural  elasticity ; 
or  perhaps  contracted  so  as  to  form  a  sharp  fold, 
as  if  it  had  been  tied  with  a  thread.  Bat  in  old 
neglected  cases,  the  canal  with  the  corpus  apongio' 
turn  aronnd  may  be  converted  into  a  thick,  gristly, 
cartilaginous  mass  several  inches  in  extent.  The 
most  frequent  siliiation  of  stricture  is  "  in  the  sab- 
stancc  of  the  bulbous  portion  of  the  canal,  or  a 
little  anterior  to  it."* 

The  causes  are  repeated  gonorrhcea.  intemper- 
ance, and  nnhealthy  conditions  of  the  urine. 

Si/mjitomg. — III  what  may  be  called  the_^rj'/  Ffage, 
the  patient  linds  that  he  wants  to  make  water 
oflencr  than  usual,  and  that  he  lias  more  or  less 
ThiKiimwiog.  rromi  pni*-  nneasy  sensation  in  the  perineum  after  doing  so  ; 
rsiiuii  la  tbe  King'.  Cgiif^e  hc  also  noticcs  that  a  few  drops  hang  in  the  urethra, 
Muvum,  •howi  ihe  nreihr*  gjjj  dribble  from  him  after  he  has  buttoned  up. 
\h*  n^bn'iint  f^'"]att  Then  he  observes  that  the  stream  of  water  is  smaller 
In  rrnnt  of  oic  itrnmsEUDDiD.  than  usual,  and  forked,  or  scattered,  or  twisted, 
and  that  he  requires  a  longer  time  and  greater 
effort  than  usual  to  pass  it.  Itching  of  the  end  of  the  penis  and  gleety  dis- 
chai^c  are  fre^iuent  concomitants. 


nntioii  of  iiiiifty'i'ik'lit  npeciinens.  Bv«  Uio  Hanie  au 
1^57.  p-  20 :  Mr.  Ht- nrj-  Tliompiiaii  (np.  cil.  2<1  «•!.  p.  I< 
rfRionH ;  anil  ttndn  thnt  out  nr  two  hnndri'il  aii'l  i»-v<t 


:.  IMQ,  with  an  account  ot  rzamt- 
tutlior'fl  iTork  on  Strlctan>,  Li>nd. 
>.  I<^)  dividi-H  the  urethra  intn  Ibrea 
vpiity  Kpcciuu'ii!!,  two  linii'lrril  auit 
nnvFD,  or  Rixtj-Hirvi^ii  per  cent.,  are  aituatnl  in  the  flriit  rcfiloti :  w)i<cli  cninprliieK  an  ituh 
iif  thx  canal  Ix-fore,  anil  thrrp-iiuartfru  nt  an  incli  lo'hiiirl,  tlie  junrtiuD  betwrvn  the 
Kiionay  and  niPlnbranouH  portlniM  nr  the  un^thra.  "That  part  of  the  nnsthra."  lari 
^Ir.  TliniiimoD,  "  which  l»  nin»t  fo-iiuriitly  airiH:trd  witli  vtriiUire,  in  the  jiortiMii  miu. 
|iriiH-cl  in  llie  inch  anterior  to  the  j  unci  inn  :  that  in,  the  poKierlnr  or  hnlbiiiiiL  part  of  the 
npniigv  pnrlion."  The  neconrl  n-Klnn.  compriiiing  two  and  a  linlf  orthrrt-  iiirlir!!  in  front 
or  \hr  flr.t,  was  the  seat  of  flfly-onu  strict un-x.  or  sixtci-n  |ier  cent. :  ;.iid  the  third  region, 
ODDaiHting  of  the  anterior  two  aud  a  half  iucbee,  fifty-four,  or  eeTente«ii  per  cent. 
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If  the  disease  proceeds  to  its  second  stagey  the  bladder  becomes  irritable, 
obliging  the  patient  to  rise  in  the  night  to  Toid  urine.  He  is  liable  to 
attacks  of  spasms  with  complete  retention,  as  was  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding section.  In  one  of  these,  the  urethra  may  ulcerate  or  burst,  giving 
rise  to  urinary  abscess,  or  to  extravasation  of  urine,  as  will  be  described  in 
the  next  section.  Rigors  occurring  in  paroxysms  like  ague  fits  are  not  un* 
common.     (See  Section  vn.) 

Finally,  if  the  complaint  is  permitted  to  continue,  the  health  suffers  from 
the  constant  irritation  and  want  of  sleep ;  the  bladder  and  kidneys  become 
diseased  ;  the  complexion  becomes  wan ;  the  appetite  fails ;  the  patient  com- 
plains of  chills  and  flushes,  of  aching  and  weakness  in  the  back,  and  of  great 
languor  and  depression  of  spirits ;  and  the  urine  is  constantly  loaded  with 
fetid  mucus.  After  death,  the  urethra  behind  the  stricture  is  found  greatly 
dilated ;  the  prostate,  with  its  ducts  dilated,  and  in  a  state  of  suppuration, 
or  perhaps  containing  small  circumscribed  abscesses ;  the  bladder  sometimes 
dilated,  but  more  frequently  contracted,  and  enormously  thickened ;  some- 
times sacculated  from  a  pr.otrusion  of  its  mucous  coat  between  the  fibres  of 
the  muscular;  the  ureters  dilated,  and  converted  into 'subsidiary  receptacles 
for  the  urine,  and  the  kidneys  either  greatly  dilated  or  disorganized.  An 
engraving  illustrative  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  seventh  section  of  the 
present  chapter. 

Treatment. — The  remedies  for  strictures  are  twofold.  The  first,  which 
should  always  receive  the  earliest  and  greatest  attention,  are  such  as  tend 
to  remove  any  disorder  of  the  stomach,  or  of  the  general  health,  and  any 
irritating  quality  of  the  urine,  or  inflammatory  tendency  about  the  parts 
concerned.  It  must  be  recollected,  especially  with  people  of  education,  that 
the  mind  has  an  important  share  in  producing  the  sul^ecHve  symptoms  of 
stricture ;  and  that  gout  will  often  produce  pain  and  spasm  in  the  perineum, 
which  can  be  charmed  away  by  an  alkaline  purgative  and  colchicum ;  further, 
that  every  irritated  and  infiltrated  tissue  has  a  natural  tendency  to  recovery, 
when  the  exciting  causes  are  removed.  If  sexual  indulgence,  drink^  dissipa- 
tion, and  gonorrhoea  will  produce  chronic  inflammation  and  tendency  to 
stricture,  it  is  equally  true  that  chastity,  temperance,  rest,  early  hours,  warm 
baths,  purgatives,  and  alkaline  remedies  may  undo  the  mischief.  Hence  it 
is  a  coarse  and  violent  proceeding  to  introduce  instruments  into  the  urethra 
of  a  young  man  without  pressing  necessity,  until  a  course  of  proper  treat- 
ment has  failed  ;  and  it  may  be  a  mortiferous  proceeding  in  the  case  of  an 
old  man.     Shiverings,  fever,  suppression  of  urine,  and  death  may  follow. 

In  every  case,  then,  admitting  of  delay,  the  surgeon  should  begin  by  cal- 
culating how  much  of  the  malady  is  removable  by  regimen  and  medicine,  and 
should  remove  that  first.  Warm  baths ;  opiate  suppositories ;  belladonna 
smeared  in  the  perineum ;  and  alkalies  after  meals  may  be  of  service.  F.  38, 
72,  TT,  78,  79,  149,  181.  (See  Gleet,  Chronic  Injlammation  of  the  Blad- 
der^  and  Urinary  Deposits,) 

Then  will  be  the  time  for  the  second  class  of  remedies,  consisting  of 
mechanical  means,  such  as,  1.  Dilatation  by  a  bougie  or  sound  :  2.  Dilata- 
tion by  means  of  expanding  instruments  :  3.  By  a  catheter  retained  :  4.  By 
the  caustic  bougie  :  5.  By  incision  from  within :  6.  By  division  from  the 
perineum.     These  we  proceed  to  discuss  in  succession. 

1.  The  Bougie. — The  common  bougie  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  wax 
candle,  or  cylindrical  body  composed  of  linen  imbued  with  wax  or  plaster. 
It  is  flexible,  becomes  softened  by  heat,  and  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of 
doing  less  harm  than  a  metallic  instrument,  if  mismanaged.  Similar  instru- 
ments (less  safe)  are  made  of  gutta-percha  and  caoutchouc.  But,  as  has 
been  well  said  by  Mr.  H.  Thompson,  the  surgeon  who  knows  what  he  is 
about  will  prefer  to  have  an  instrument  that  will  obey  his  hand,  and  which 
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is  adapted  to  the  normal  direction  of  the  passage.  He  will,  therefore,  prefer 
a  metallic  sound.  Bnt  if  the  instrument  is  to  be  introduced  by  the  patient 
himself,  it  may  be  flexible ;  and  if  the  canal  is  tortuous  from  disease,  and  the 
natural  direction  lost,  and  the  unnatural  direction  difficult  to  find,  it  may  be 
couTenient  for  the  surgeon  to  use  a  flexible  instrument,  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  find  its  own  way  into  the  bladder. 

In  the  first  place  the  surgeon  desires  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  a  stric- 
ture, and  if  so,  where.  For  this  purpose  he  takes  a  full-sized  sound,  t.  e., 
one  that  will  enter  the  orifice  easily,  and  fill  it ;  and  haying  warmed,  oiled, 
and  passed  it  through  his  hand  to  make  sure  of  its  polish,  he  introduces  it 
in  the  manner  directed  for  the  introduction  of  a  catheter.  If  it  seems  to 
meet  with  an  obstruction,  it  should  be  drawn  a  little  backwards ;  then  most 
gently  pressed  onwards,  to  see  if  it  will  enter,  and  be  grasped  by  it  If  not, 
it  may  be  exchanged  for  a  smaller  one,  and  gentle  persevering  trials  be 
made — not  too  much  at  one  time — to  get  the  instrument  fairly  into  the 
stricture.  The  surgeon  should  allow  it  to  remain  for  five  or  six  minutes,  by 
which  time  probably  (he  patient  will  complain  of  sickness  or  faintness ;  and 
when  he  withdraws  it,  should  make  a  note  of  the  size.  After  three  or  more 
days — more  or  less  according  to  the  pain  and  irritation  caused — ^the  process 
may  be  repeated ;  and  it  must  be  gone  on  with  at  the  same  interval,  with  a 
gradual  increase  of  the  size  of  the  instrument,  till  the  canal  is  restored  to 
its  natural  calibre.  For  some  months  afterwards  it  is  expedient  to  pass  a 
sound  about  once  a  fortnight.  Chloroform  may  be  given  if  there  is  great 
pain  or  difficulty. 

Metallic  bougies^  or  sounds  made  of  silver,  or  steel  plated,  are  always  to 
be  preferred  to  those  of  soft  materials,  1st,  if  the  stricture  is  old  and  very 
hard  and  gristly;  2dly,  in  cases  of  very  irritable  urethrse,  because  their 
smooth  polished  surface  is  not  so  apt  to  cause  spasm  ;  3dly,  in  cases  where 
a  false  passage  has  been  formed,  which  these  instruments,  as  they  can  be 
directed  with  greater  precision,  can  be  better  made  to  avoid.  They  should 
be  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  not  smaller  than  No.  4,  their  curved  part  need 
not  be  so  long  as  that  of  a  catheter,  and  they  should  be  mounted  on  a  firm 
wooden  handle,  and  their  point  should  be  made  to  slide  along  the  upper 
surface  of  the  urethra,  as  it  is  at  the  bottom  that  false  passages  generally 
exist,  and  are  most  easily  made. 

These  instruments  may  also  be  used  for  the  cure  of  old  impassable  stric- 
tures in  the  following  way : — A  sound  of  moderate  size,  about  one-fifth  or 
one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  may  be  introduced  once  in  three  or  four 
days,  and  be  firmly  pressed  against  the  stricture  for  from  five  to  fifteen 
minutes,  taking  care  to  keep  its  point  against  the  upper  part  of  the  urethra. 
This  will  cause  the  anterior  part  of  the  stricture  to  relax  a  little ;  and  if 
the  process  is  repeated  often  enough,  it  will  at  last  clear  the  way  to  the 
bladder.  Or  a  sound  with  a  conical  point  may  be  introduced  into  the 
anterior  part  of  the  stricture,  and  kept  there  for  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time. 
This  is  often  called  the  cure  by  vital  dilatations 

The  planter  bougie,  if  used,  must  be  slightly  bent,  and  oiled.     If  its  pas- 
Fig.  294. 


Sonad  with  balboaa  point.     Natanul  nize. 

'  Vide  Sir  B.  Hrodie  on  the  Urinary  Organs,  Zd  *?<lil.  1^42.     Cutlirie  on  the  Urinarr 
Organs,  Loud.  Ib43. 
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sage  is  resisted,  gentle  pressure  may  be  tried,  to  see  if  it  will  enter  the 
stricture.  If  it  seems  to  pass,  the  operator  should  let  go  for  a  moment  to 
see  if  it  recoils  ;  for  it  must  be  remarked  that  it  may  bend  against  the  stric- 
ture without  entering  it,  and  may  thus  lacerate  the  canal. 

If  there  is  more  than  one  stricture,  an  instrument  with  a  bulbous  point 
may  be  of  use,  because  it  will  not  be  grasped  by  the  first  stricture  after  the 
bulb  has  passed. 

2.  Urethra  Dilators, — The  good  effects  of  the  bougie  are  owing  to  the 
stimulus  of  gentle  pressure.     But,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  cure,  various 

plans  have  been  proposed  for  effecting  actual 
Fig.  295.  dilatation   of  the   stricture.     First   may  be 

mentioned  the  compound  circular  catheter ^ 
used  by  Dr.  Andrew  Buchanan,  of  Glasgow, 
in  1831,  and  described  in  the  Med.  Gaz.  for 

Fig.  296. 


[Buehanan'a  and  Sheppftrd*t  inatnunenta  for  dilating  the  urethra.] 

• 

March,  1841.  It  consists  of  three  or  more  graduated  silver  tubes  sliding  one 
over  the  other,  and  the  smallest  sliding  over  a  round -pointed  probe.  The 
external  tubes  acting  as  guides  enable  the  inner  one  readily  to  pass  the  stric- 
tured  part,  and  when  once  a  smaller  tube  has  passed,  it  is  safe  and  easy  to 
slide  in  the  others.  In  guiding  this  instrument  along  the  membranous  and 
])rostatic  portion.  Dr.  Buchanan  retains  his  finger  in  the  rectum.  (See 
Fig.  295.) 

Dr.  Sheppard,  of  Stonehouse,  uses  a  very  small  catheter  (Fig.  296), 
grooved  on  one  side :  along  this  a  metallic  button,  or  traveller,  can  be 
pushed  by  means  of  a  fine  wire  which  lies  in  the  groove.  The  travellers  are 
of  various  sizes.     The  instrument  is  made  by  Weiss. 

Mr,  T.  Wakley^s  instruments  (Fig.  297). — They  consist  of,  firstly,  a  very 
small  catheter,  a,  which  is  to  be  passed  through  the  stricture  into  the  blad- 
der. Secondly,  a  slender  steel  rod,  b,  which  is  next  to  be  passed  within  the 
catheter  and  screwed  into  it.  This  rod  and  the  catheter  thus  united  form  a 
directing-rody  over  which  other  instruments  are  to  be  passed.  Thirdly,  there 
is  a  series  of  straight  silver  tubes,  c,  of  graduated  sizes ;  the  smallest  just 
one  size  larger  than  the  directing-rod  ;  the  largest  equal  to  a  No.  10  bougie. 
Each  of  these  tubes  is  constructed  so  as  to  glide  accurately  over  the  direct- 
ing-rod ;  and  thus,  the  latter  being  in  the  urethra,  any  stricture  can  be 
dilated  to  as  great  an  extent  as  the  surgeon  thinks  prudent  at  one  sitting. 
33 
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Of  course  the  size  of  oar  page  prevents  the  artist  from  showing  more  than 
two  ends  of  these  instruments ;  the  middle  will  readily  be  imagined  bj  the 
reader. 

Fig.  297. 


[Wakley'a  instrnmenU  for  dilating  the  urethra.] 

In  the  next  place,  Mr,  HoWs  improvement  of  M,  Perr^ve^s  instrumenif 
may  be  mentioned.  It  consists  of  a  staff,  formed  of  two  blades,  a  and  B 
(Fig.  298),  joined  at  the  smaller  extremity,  c,  and  capable  of  diverging  bjr 

Fig.  298. 


[PerrcTe's  invtrument,  as  improTod  hj  Mr.  Holt.] 

means  of  a  screw,  d,  at  the  handle.  Between  them  is  a  directing-rod,  e, 
and  on  this  directing-rod,  under  cover  of  and  between  the  two  separate 
blades,  a  dilating-tube,  f,  can  be  passed  down  to  and  within  the  stricture 
after  the  8ta£f  in  its  undilated  state  has  been  passed 

Fig  299. 


[Coxetcr'ii  iDStmmont  for  dilating  the  urethra.] 

Mr.  Coxetcr  has  an  instrument  consisting,  like  the  foregoing,  of  two 
blades,  joined  at  the  smaller  extremity.  The  upper  blade,  a  (Fig.  299),  is 
connected  with  a  rod,  e,  which  works  within  the  lower  blade,  b,  by  several 
small  bars  riveted  at  each  end,  whose  action  is  like  those  in  the  well-known 
instrument  called  the  parallel  ruler.  IJy  turning  the  nut  d,  the  rod,  e,  which 
ends  in  the  screw,  f,  is  pushed  forwards ;  thus  the  connecting  bai*s  cause 
the  upper  blade,  a,  to  separate  from  the  lower. 

Numerous  other  modes  of  dilating  strictures  are  in  existence,  or  may  be 
invented  by  any  man  of  ingenuity.  But  in  these,  as  in  other  cases,  whether 
the  surgeon  may  venture  to  effect  speedy  dilatation,  or  whether  he  must  be 
content  to  do  but  little  at  a  time,  is  a  question  which  he  must  decide  from 
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his  knowledge  of  the  patient's  constitntion.     Rigors,  abscess,  and  pyaemia 
may  result  from  indiscretion. 

3.  If  a  small  catheter  is  retained  in  the  bladder  for  two  or  three  days, 
the  passage  suppurates  and  dilates  remarkably  ;  just  as  the  lachrymal  duct 
does  from  the  presence  of  a  style.  This  method  of  cure  may  be  attempted 
when  the  stricture  is  very  gristly  and  cartilaginous ;  when  the  urethra  is 
irregular,  or  has  had  a  false  passage  made  in  it ;  or  when  the  urethra  is  so 
irritable  that  severe  rigors  and  fever  are  occasioned  by  the  passage  of  the 
urine  after  the  use  of  the  common  bougie — a  circumstance  common  enough 
with  patients  whose  kidneys  are  unsound.  The  catheter  should  be  of  silver, 
and  should  be  retained  by  means  of  two  strings,  which  may  be  passed  back- 
wards between  the  thighs,  and  be  fastened  to  a  band  round  the  waist.  It 
should  be  removed  in  two  or  three  days,  and  a  larger  catheter  should  be 
passed  four-and-twenty  hours  afterwards,  and  should  be  introduced  often 
enough  subsequently  to  keep  up  the  dilatation.  But  the  continued  presence 
of  the  catheter  is  liable  to  cause  so  great  an  amount  of  irritation  that  it 
cannot  always  be  borne,  even  with  the  aid  of  opium. 

4.  The  caustic  bougie  is  a  most  powerful  agent  in  deadening  the  sensi- 
bility of  very  irritable  stricture,  but  is  liable,  if  mismanaged,  to  produce 
inflammation,  retention  of  urine,  hemorrhage,  abscess,  and  any  other  con- 
ceivable mischief.  Two  kinds  of  caustic  are  used  ;  the  nitrate  of  silver  and 
the  caustic  potass.  The  caustic  potass  is  much  used  by  Mr.  Wade,  who 
speaks  highly  of  its  effects :  1st,  in  hard  cartilaginous  strictures  through 
which  no  instrument  can  be  passed  without  injurious  force ;  2d,  in  hard 
strictures  of  long  standing,  which,  though  admitting  the  passage  of  a  small 
bougie,  bleed  freely  on  its  introduction  ;  3dly,  in  irritable  strictures ;  4thly, 
in  spasmodic  strictures  when  not  arising  from  acute  inflammation ;  5th]y,  in 
strictures  which  have  a  marked  tendency  to  contraction,  after  having  been 
dilated  by  the  common  bougie.  The  manner  of  using  it  is  the  following  : — 
''A  small  piece  of  potassa  fusa,"  says  Mr.  Wade,  ''should  be  inserted  into 
a  hole  made  in  the  point  of  a  soft  bougie.  The  eighth  part  of  a  grain  is 
the  smallest,  and  a  grain  the  largest  quantity  of  the  potass  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  using,  but  it  will  rarely  be  necessary  to  exceed  the  sixth  of  a  grain.  The 
bougie  should  be  well  moulded  round  the  potassa  fusa,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
alkali  from  projecting,  and  it  should  be  so  placed  that  it  may  be  more  ap- 
plied to  the  upper  than  the  lower  part  of  the  stricture.  From  three  to  four 
are  the  sizes  of  the  bougies  I  generally  employ,  but  to  such  as  are  pervious 
they  should  be  used  of  a  size  or  two  larger  than  the  obstruction,  which  the 
point  of  the  instrument  should  penetrate.  The  armed  bougie  should  be 
passed  rapidly  down  to  the  stricture,  and  be  held  against  it,  with  gentle  but 
steadily-continued  pressure,  for  one,  two,  or  three  minutes,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  obstruction,  for  if  it  is  very  irritable  and  bleed  readily,  the 
caustic  should  be  used  for  the  shortest  time  on  the  first  trial."  Slight  heat, 
and  slight  muco-purulent  discharge,  perhaps  tinged  with  blood,  are  the  effects 
which  the  patient  is  to  expect ;  but  they  soon  pass  off,  and  it  is  alleged  that 
it  is  an  alterative  and  absorbefacient  effect,  not  a  mechanical  destruction, 
which  is  to  be  wrought  on  the  stricture.  The  caustic  bougie  may  be  used 
once  in  from  three  to  five  days,  but  never  till  the  irritation  caused  by  a  pre- 
vious employment  of  it  has  quite  subsided.*  The  nitrate  of  silver  may  also 
be  used  by  means  of  a  small  fragment  inserted  into  the  end  of  a  bougie. 
There  are,  besides,  instruments,  used  more  especially  for  cauterizing  the 

>  Robert  Wade  on  Strictnre  of  the  Urethra,  2d  edit.  Lond.  1849.  See  also  H.  Smith 
on  Stricture,  p.  121.  The  observations  in  U.  Thompson  on  Stricture,  2d  ed.  p.  2'J9,  on 
the  m^'asured  and  observed  effect  of  minute  fractional  parts  of  a  grain  of  the  potass,  are 
well  worth  reading. 
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prostatic  portion,  sach  as  the  porie  caustique  of  Lallemand ;  in  which  a 
stilette  coated  with  the  solid  nitrate  can  be  protrnded :  there  is  an  instru- 
ment used  by  Henry  Smith  and  others,  in  which  the  stilette  is  covered  with 
sponge,  dipped  in  a  solution  of  the  lunar  caustic  ; — and,  still  better,  a 
catheter,  devised  by  Mr.  Erichsen,  for  injecting  a  few  drops  of  caustic  solu- 
tion into  any  part  of  the  urethra  that  it  may  be  desired  to  operate  on. 

5.  PuncluratioTif  or  division  of  the  stricture  by  means  of  the  lanceted 
stilette f^  invented  by  Mr.  Stafford,  or  of  Mr.  Fergusson's  urethrotome,  may 
be  resorted  to  in  some  cases  of  old  stricture  of  small  extent,  at  the  anterior 
part  of  the  urethra,  which  resist  dilatation.     The  lanceted  stilette  consists 

Fig.  300. 


[SUfford's  urethrotome.] 

of  a  tube,  a,  straight  or  curved,  which  is  pushed  down  to  the  stricture,  and 
from  which  a  lancet,  b,  can  be  made  to  protrude  by  pressure  on  the  head,  c, 
so  as  to  divide  the  contracted  texture.  The  screw  d  regulates  the  extent 
to  which  the  lancet  protrudes ;  and  a  spring  within  the  larger  extremity  of 
the  instrument  provides  for  the  return  of  the  lancet  within  its  sheath.  Mr. 
Fergusson's  urethrotome  consists  of  a  very  long  director,  under  cover  of 
which  a  very  narrow  blade  can  be  introduced. 

Fig.  301. 


[Fergnsson'H  inntniment  for  inrlaing  the  urethra.] 

Another  instrument  consists  of  a  sound  of  ordinary  dimensions,  ending  in 
a  narrow  director.  The  latter  is  passed  through  the  stricture,  and  then  a 
lancet-blade  can  be  thrust  forwards,  along  a  slit  running  through  the  length 

Fig.  302. 


[rrethrotome  tor  cutting  from  behind  forward.] 

of  the  director.  Thus  the  lancet  cannot  get  out  of  the  proper  channel. 
Many  other  forms  there  are,  some  intended  to  divide  the  stricture  from  bo- 
hind  forwards,  as  the  instrument  is  being  withdrawn,  and  these  last  are  the 
safest. 

•  Stafford  on  Stricture,  Lond.  1829.    F«rgU88on,  Piact.  Surg.,  3<i  edit.  p.  190.     [4th 
Anier.  ed.  p.  664.] 
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6.  The  operation  of  Opening  the  Urethra  from  the  Perineum  is  ab- 
solutely requisite  io  all  cases  of  rupture  of  the  urethra  with  extravasation 
of  urine,  and  in  cases  of  stricture  complicated  with  abscesses  or  false  passage 
when  no  instrument  can  be  passed  ;  and  it  is  expedient  in  cases  of  very  old 
stricture  with  extensive  urinary  fistulae,  when  the  health  is  giving  way,  and 
other  means  fail  of  affording  relief.  It  is  performed  thus : — the  patient  is 
placed  in  the  lithotomy  position;  a  grooved  staff  is  passed  through  the 
stricture  if  possible.  If  this  be  not  possible,  it  must  be  passed  down  to  it. 
The  left  forefinger,  introduced  into  the  rectum,  is  to  feel  for  the  staff  in  the 
urethra,  and  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  incisions.  Then  a  straight  bistoury  is  to 
be  plunged  in  just  above  the  anus  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  with  its  edge 
upwards,  and  made  to  cut  its  way  out  upwards  in  the  middle  line  of  the 
perineum.  The  end  of  the  sound  should  next  be  felt  for  and  cut  upon, 
and  the  knife  is  then  to  be  carried  backwards  through  the  stricture  into  the 
urethra  beyond  it,  which  is  always  more  or  less  dilated  and  prominent,  espe- 
cially if  the  patient  is  told  to  strain  and  try  to  pass  urine.  The  stricture 
should  be  thoroughly  divided,  and  all  sinuses  laid  open.  A  catheter  should 
then  be  passed  into  the  bladder,  and  be  retained  there  for  twenty-four  or 
forty-eight  hours. 

If  the  operator  desires  merely  to  relieve  the  bladder,  and  does  not  think 
it  prudent,  from  the  patient's  condition,  to  make  the  more  extensive  incisions 
through  the  stricture  which  we  have  just  described,  he  may,  after  the  first 
incision,  keeping  the  back  of  the  knife  to  the  rectum,  cut  into  the  membra- 
nous part  of  the  urethra  behind  the  stricture,  and  so  get  a  female  catheter 
into  the  bladder,  reserving  the  stricture  for  future  treatment. 

7.  Perineal  Section, — Professor  Syme  has  recommended  this  operation, 
not  merely  for  cases  in  which  incision  is  commonly  considered  necessary,  that 
is,  for  cases  of  impervious  and  complicated  stricture  ;  but  for  others,  in 
which,  although  an  instrument  can  be  passed^  the  stricture  is  excessively 
irritable,  and  resists  the  common  treatment  by  dilatation,  or  contracts  again 
perpetually,  and  is  wearing  out  the  patient's  health  by  pain,  rigors,  and  other 
signs  of  irritation,  and  in  which  the  patient's  state  of  health  is  such  as  to 
render  an  operation  on  these  parts  safe,  and  the  residue  of  his  life  worth  en- 
joying. The  patient  having  been  put  under  the  influence  of  chloroform, 
and  held  in  the  lithotomy  position  at  the  edge  of  a  bed, ''  a  grooved  director 
slightly  curved,  and  small  enough  to  pass  readily  through  the  stricture,  is 
introduced  and  confided  to  one  of  the 

assistants.     The  surgeon,  sitting   or  Kg»  303. 

kneeling  on  one  knee,  now  makes  an 
incision  in  the  middle  line  of  the  pe- 
rineum or  penis,  wherever  the  stricture 
is  seated."^  It  should  be  about  an  inch 

and  a  half  long,  and   extend    through      [curved  groored  director,  for  Syme'a  opemwn.] 

the  skin  and  textures  external  to  the 

urethra.  The  operator  then  taking  the  handle  of  the  director  in  his  left,  and 
the  knife,  which  should  be  a  small  straight  bistoury,  in  his  right  hand,  feels, 
with  his  forefinger  guarding  the  blade,  for  the  director,  pushes  the  point  into 
the  groove  behind  the  stricture,  and  runs  the  knife  forward  so  as  to  divide 
the  whole  of  the  thickened  texture  at  the  contracted  part  of  the  canal.  A 
full-sized  catheter  should  be  retained  for  twenty-four  hours  afterwards.  The 
cases  in  which  this  operation  is  allowable  are  specified  above.  The  amount 
of  fatality  attending  it  must  be  difficult  to  be  estimated  precisely  :  it  will  be 
less  in  private  than  in  hospital  practice,  and  in  proportion  as  the  patients 
are  free  from  renal  disease.     Out  of  219  cases  collected  by  Mr.  Thompson, 

1  Od  Strictare  of  the  Urethra,  by  James  Syme,  F.R.S.E.,  Ediu.  1849. 
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only  15  deaths  occnrrcd  withio  two  or  three  months  of  the  operation,  and 
of  these,  9  were  hospital  cases,  which  proved  fatal  by  pyemia.  This  is  the 
greatest  danger :  hemorrhage  seems  not  to  be  ao  great  a  sonrce  of  risk.' 

8.  Lastly,  supposing  a  case  of  old  complicated  gristly  stricture,  with 
complete  retention  from  inflammation  or  spasm,  the  sargeon  mnst  estimate 
whether  it  might  not  be  safer  on  the  whole  to  pnncture  the  bladder  by  the 
rectum,  and  bo  to  give  a  period  of  tranqniltity  to  the  diseased  parts,  than  to 
run  the  risk  of  a  large  wound  in  imperfectly- vitalized  tissues,  in  a  constitn- 
tion,  perhaps,  already  almost  worn  out 

In  whatever  manner  a  stricture  has  been  cured,  the  bougie  should  still  be 
nsed  at  iotervals,  to  prevent  a  fresh  coutraction. 


Fig.  3M. 


I.  TJrimabt  Abbgebs  is  a  frequent  consequence  of  stricture.  Either  an 
abscess  forms  in  the  cellular  tissue  close  to  the  urethra,  and  after  a  time 
opens  into  that  canal ;  or,  perhaps,  one  or  two  . 
drops  of  urine  escape  into  the  cellular  tissne,  in 
consequence  of  nlceration  of  the  nrethrs  behind 
the  stricture ;  and  this  small  quaatity  of  arine 
produces  inflammation,  so  that  an  abscess  forms, 
filled  with  dark-colored  putrid  pns.  In  the  same 
manner,  a  little  urine  may  escape  from  a  minute 
aperture  in  the  bladder,  and  give  rise  to  abscess 
behind  the  pnbes,  or  between  the  bladder  and  rec- 
tum ;  which  may  point  above  the  pubes  ;  or  tn  the 
groins,  or  may  burrow  amongst  the  mnsclee  of  tha 
thigh. 

tii/mpiome. — A  patient  with  old  stricture  com- 
plains of  rather  more  difficulty  of  miclurition  than 
usual,  and  of  some  amount  of  obscure  swelling  of 
the  scrotum  or  perineum,  of  an  cedematous  kind. 
There  may  be  little  or  no  pain,  and  little  inflam- 
roation  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours  ;  after  this 
the  swelling  increases;  if  in  the  scrotum  rapidly; 
if  in  the  perineum  it  will  be  deep,  hard,  and  pain* 
ful,  but  not  prominent.  Shivering,  hot  skin,  and 
dry  tongue  follow. 

Treatment. — The  abscess  should  Iw  opened  im- 
mediately, and  the  patient  may  soon  be  brought 
Hill  cut  •'■hibiK  iho  nrothra  from  the  gates  of  death  to  comparative  health. 
Ilia  DiH-n ;  ■  .iriciurs  It  iha  It  Will  also  bc  expedient  to  cut  through  the  stric- 
cumu<uci'ni»iii  „t  ih«  butbunn  jure  Bs  directed  in  the  last  suction,  and  pass  a  ca- 
''f"'i!rh'i""['''r''"'^'w!^    theter  into  the  bladder. 

I^b.TiBrix.ouJilheBi'iub'raBuii*  ''■    I^l-PTVRE  OF  THE  T'RETHRA  AND  EXTBAVA* 

iMHian.  8AT10N  OF  Ukine. — This  js  another  consequence  of 

old  stricture,  and  it  generally  )iap]tens  in  the  fol- 
lowing way: — A  patient,  who  has  long  been  laboring  uuiier  ditficulty  of 
niictnrilion,  has  a  fit  of  spasmodic  retention  more  obstinate  than  usual.  He 
is  repeatedly  getting  ont  of  l>ed.  and  straining  wilh  all  his  might  to  pass 
his  water.  At  last,  during  one  violent  effort,  he  plainly  feels  that  something 
has  given  way  ;  his  painful  sense  of  distension  becomes  immediately  less,  and 
he  is  very  well  pleased,  and  thinks  himself  better.     And  perhaps  he  is  now 
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able  to  make  a  little  water  bj  the  nataral  passage,  because  the  strictare 
generally  relaxes,  when,  by  any  means  whatever,  it  is  relieved  from  the 
former  pressure.  But  at  the  time  when  something  seemed  to  yield,  the 
urethra  burst ;  the  urine  was  forced  by  the  whole  power  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  scrotum,  perineum,  and  groins ;  the 
patient  soon  complains  of  a  smarting  or  tingling  about  the  anus  and  peri- 
neum ;  the  urine,  which  has  become  putrid  and  concentrated  by  long  con- 
iinement  in  the  bladder,  speedily  causes  inflammation  and  sloughing ;  the 
skin  over  the  infiltrated  parts  displays  a  reddish  blush,  which  is  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  black  spots  of  gangrene;  low  typhoid  symptoms  appear;  the 
tongue  is  black,  the  pulse  begins  to  falter,  the  skin  is  clammy ;  low  muttering 
delirium  and  hiccup  come  on ;  and  the  patient  soon  departs  this  life,  unless 
proper  measures  are  taken  for  his  relief.  A  black  spot  on  the  glans  penis, 
indicating  that  the  urine  has  penetrated  the  corpus  spongiosum,  is  a  very 
fatal  sign. 

Trealment. — A  staff  or  catheter  must  be  passed  as  far  as  possible,  and  it 
may  sometimes  be  passed  quite  into  the  bladder,  because,  as  was  observed 
above,  the  stricture  generally  relaxes  after  the  bladder  is  unloaded,  be  it  how 
it  may :  the  perineum  must  be  incised  in  the  middle  line,  and  at  the  same 
time  free  incisions  must  be  made  into  any  parts  that  are  swelled  or  emphy- 
sematous, showing  that  they  have  been  pervaded  by  the  urine.  The  first 
points  necessary  for  the  patient's  safety,  viz.,  the  relief  of  the  bladder,  and 
the  escape  of  putrid  pus  and  urine,  being  thus  provided  for,  the  surgeon 
must  use  his  own  discretion  as  to  meddling  with  the  strictured  part  then,  or 
reserving  it  till  the  patient  has  rallied  a  little. 

The  urethra  may  also  be  ruptured  by  blows  or  kicks  on  the  perineum,  or 
by  accidents  that  fracture  the  bones  of  the  pelvis.  The  symptoms  will  be 
pretty  evident.  The  patient  will  be  unable  to  make  water;  or  if  he  attempts 
it,  the  urine  will  be  extravasated  into  the  perineum  and  scrotum.  There 
will  also  be  bleeding.  The  treatment  consists  in  introducing  a  full-sized 
catheter  into  the  bladder,  and  retaining  it  for  twenty-four  hours ;  and  in 
incising  the  perineum  if  urine  has  been  extravasated. 

III.  Fistula  in  PERiNiEO,  or  Urinary  Fistula,  signifies  an  opening  from 
the  perineum  into  the  urethra,  through  which  the  urine  dribbles  when  the 
patient  makes  water.  It  is  a  frequent  consequence  of  urinary  abscess  and 
extravasation. 

TreaimenL — The  first  and  most  essential  measure  is,  to  restore  the  urethra 
to  a  healthy  state,  and  to  dilate  any  strictures  that  may  happen  to  exist,  by 
the  bougie.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  fistula  should  be  stimulated  to 
granulate  by  injections  of  arg.  nit.,  or  by  passing  a  heated  wire  into  it ;  and 
the  external  orifice  should  be  occasionally  touched  with  potass,  so  as  not  to 
allow  it  to  heal  before  the  whole  track  is  closed — otherwise  fresh  abscesses 
will  form.  In  extreme  cases  the  urethra  must  be  laid  open,  as  before  directed. 
For  loss  of  substance,  an  incision  may  be  made  on  either  side,  and  the  vivified 
edges  be  brought  together  by  suture. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  blind  fistula  in  perinsso ;  that  is,  a  small  narrow 
fistula,  opening  into  the  urethra,  but  not  externally.  It  is  occasionally 
inflamed  and  tender ;  and  may  be  felt  as  a  small  tumor  in  the  perineum ; 
perhaps  the  size  of  a  horse-bean.  It  is  attended  with  more  or  less  discharge 
from  the  urethra.  The  treatment  consists  in  laying  the  tumor  open,  and 
dilating  any  strictures  that  exist. 

Sometimes  a  fistulous  communication  forms  between  the  urethra  and 
rectum.  This  may  be  known  by  air  passing  through  the  urethra.  It  is  to 
be  treated  by  dilating  the  urethra,  so  that  the  urine  may  pass  freely ;  and 
then  a  heated  wire  may  be  introduced  into  the  fistula  from  the  rectum,  la 
order  to  close  it  by  the  adhesive  inflammation. 
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SECTION  IV. — OF  SOME  OTHER  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  MALE  URETHRA. 

I.  Contraction  of  the  Urethra  following  injuries,  sach  as  blows  on 
the  perineum,  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  permanent  stricture. 

II.  Contraction  of  the  Orifice  of  the  urethra  may  be  a  congenital 
affection,  or  may  be  caused  by  the  cicatrization  of  ulcers.  It  must  be 
counteracted  by  the  daily  passage  of  a  short  bougie,  otherwise  it  may 
produce  all  the  evil  consequences  of  stricture  further  back.  If  the  con- 
traction is  very  great,  and  causes  retention  of  urine,  one  of  AnePs  probes, 
a  common  probe,  and  a  director  may  be  introduced  in  succession,  and 
then,  when  the  bladder  is  emptied,  the  orifice  must  be  dilated  by  a  slight 
incision  downwards. 

III.  False  Passage. — This  may  be  produced  by  using  too  small  a  sound, 
and  pushing  it  out  of  the  urethra,  or  by  the  misuse  of  caustic  bougies.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  done  for  the  false  passage  ;  but  the  stricture,  which  was  the 
origin  of  it,  must  be  treated  either  with  the  metallic  sound,  or  by  keeping  in 
a  small  catheter.  When  the  surgeon  suspects  that  he  has  pushed  an  instm- 
ment  out  of  the  right  passage,  he  ought  to  leave  the  urethra  untouched  for 
at  least  a  week. 

IV.  Hemorrhage  from  the  Urethra  may  be  caused  by  the  rude  intro- 
duction of  bougies,  or  by  injuries  from  without,  or  by  the  separation  of  a 
slough  formed  by  the  caustic  bougie ;  or,  lastly,  by  a  rupture  of  blood- 
vessels during  acute  chordee.  If  the  application  of  cold  does  not  check  it, 
pressure  may  be  tried.  A  flat  piece  of  cork  should  be  pressed  by  the  patient 
against  the  perineum  far  back,  and  be  gradually  moved  forward,  till  it  lights 
on  the  right  spot,  and  the  dripping  of  blood  ceases.  Gallic  acid  may  be 
of  service. 

V.  Solid  Tumors  in  the  course  of  the  urethra,  composed  of  indurated 
follicles,  torment  the  patient  by  keeping  up  a  perpetual  gleet  and  chordee. 
The  mercurial  ointment  with  camphor  externally ;  and  the  passing  of  a 
bougie  ;  or  keeping  a  small  catheter  in  the  bladder  for  a  few  days  at  a  time 
— are  the  chief  remedies. 

YI.  Tumors  within  the  Urethra,  formerly  called  Caruncles,  consist 
either  of  vascular  excrescences  near  the  orifice,  which  may  be  snipped  off 
or  cauterized  ;  or  of  small  polypi  growing  from  the  prostatic  or  membra- 
nous portion.     Both  are  rare. 

YIL  Acute  and  Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
urethra,  from  whatever  cause  arising,  present  the  symptoms,  and  consequences, 
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Fig.  30.V  DUclmrjro  fr<»m  »ron<>rrhcpa.  all  bnt  cnifd.     1+a.  The  name,  with  acedc  acid. 
Fig.  306.   Dl»char^'<>  iu  a  chm*  o(  ubittluate  uun-voncrcal  gleet. 

and  require  the  treatment  of  the  gonorrhoea  and  gleet  which  arise  from  con- 
tagion. The  author  has  found  mere  epithelium  in  discharges  from  the  male 
urethra,  which  yet  caused  great  irritation  to  the  female  after  connection. 

VIII.  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  urevhra  may  consist  of  calculi,  pieces  of 
bougies,  straws,  slate  pencil,  or  of  other  bodies  introduced  from  without; 
of  clots  of  blood,  of  mucus,  or,  in  rare  cases,  of  portions  of  fecal  matter,  or 
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worms  that  hare  passed  into  the  bladder  from  the  intestines  by  means  of  an 
ulcerated  opening.     They  may  perhaps  be  pushed  forwards  by  the  fingers, 

Fig.  307. 


This  inBtmment  eonslfite  of  two  blades,  capable  of  boing  expanded  hj  being  paahed  throngh  the 
canala  a,  and  being  elosod  if  the  canala  ia  poshed  forwards  above  them ;  n,  a  screw,  regulates  the  dis- 
tance to  which  they  can  be  expanded. 

aided  by  the  patient's  strainings, — and  then  may  be  bronght  ont  through 
the  orifice  (which  must  be  slightly  dilated  if  necessary)  by  forceps,  or  a  bent 
probe.  Many  instruments  have  been  invented  for  this  purpose,  and  espe- 
cially by  lithotritists.  The  urethral  forceps  of  Weiss ;  the  instrument  con- 
sisting of  two  blades  b,  passing  through  a  canula  a,  and  having  a  central 
file  0,  for  pulverizing  any  substance  that  admits  of  it ; — and  the  scoop  with 
a  tongue  are  the  most  useful.  A  loop  of  fine  wire,  and  a  pair  of  very  fine 
dissecting  forceps  may  also  be  found  useful.  During  the  necessary  manipu- 
lations a  finger  or  thumb  should  be  pressed  on  the  urethra  behind  the  foreign 
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[Weiss*s  and  other  instmments  for  foreign  bodies  in  the  urethra.] 


body — through  the  rectum  if  needful — in  order  to  prevent  it  from  slipping 
backwards  into  the  bladder.  With  this  precaution  it  may  answer  to  inject 
a  good  stream  of  water  from  a  large  syringe,  so  as  to  dilate  the  passage. 
But  if  these  means  fail,  the  substance  must  be  pushed  back  into  the  mem- 
branous portion  (if  not  there  already),  and  be  extracted  by  an  incision  in 
the  perineum.  Incisions  into  the  front  of  the  urethra  should  be  avoided, 
for  they  are  apt  to  leave  irremediable  fistulae ;  or,  if  near  the  scrotum,  may 
occasion  infiltration  of  urine  into  its  loose  areolar  tissue. 
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SECTION  V. — DISEASES  OF  THE  PROSTATE.* 

I.  Acute  Inflammation  of  the  prostate  is  generally  a  consequence  of 
acute  gonorrhoea,  but  may  be  caused  by  stricture,  calculus,  or  any  other  source 
of  irritation.  The  symptoms  are,  great  weight,  pain,  and  throbbing  at  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  and  tenderness  of  the  perineum  ;  the  gland  feels  swelled 
and  tender  on  examination  by  the  rectum,  and  there  are  frequent,  violent, 
and  exceedingly  painful  efforts  to  make  water :  as  the  disease  subsides,  a 
grayish  viscid  muco-purulent  matter  is  voided  with  the  urine. 

Treatment, — Rest  in  bed,  cupping  or  leeches  to  the  perineum,  or  general 
bleeding  if  the  patient  is  strong,  hot  baths,  poultices,  and  fomentations  :  and 
enemata  of  starch  ^11,  laudanum  5ss  every  night.  If  the  urine  cannot  be 
passed  without  it,  a  very  small  gum  catheter  may  be  introduced ;  but  it  should 
be  avoided  if  possible. 

II.  Chronic  Inflammation,  with  enlargement  from  interstitial  deposit, 
may  be  a  sequel  of  the  acute  ;  and  should  be  treated  by  baths,  small  doses 
of  mercury,  alkalies,  and  iodide  of  potassium. 

III.  Abscess  of  the  prostate  is  an  occasional,  though  rare,  consequence 
of  tubercular  deposit  in  scrofulous  subjects.  It  is  more  commonly  an  acute 
affection,  and  may  be  suspected  if  rigors,  and  obscure  swelling  in  the  peri- 
neum, follow  the  symptoms  of  acute  inflammation.  In  any  such  case,  the 
swelling  should  at  once  be  freely  punctured  with  a  bistoury.  If  left  to  itself, 
the  abscess  may  burst  into  the  rectum  or  the  urethra,  which  latter  circum- 
stance will  be  indicated  by  a  sudden  discharge  of  pus  with  the  urine,  and  a 
stinging  pain  accompanying  the  discharge  of  the  last  few  drops.  Perhaps 
there  may  be  hemorrhage.  If  the  case  is  chronic  and  the  habit  scrofulous, 
quinine  and  tonics,  and  small  doses  of  cubebs,  to  act  as  a  gentle  stimulus  on 
the  parts,  will  be  of  service. 

lY.  Chronic  Enlargement,  or  Hypertrophy. — "  The  prostate,"  says 
Mr.  Ellis,  **  is  essentially  a  muscular  body,  consisting  of  circular  or  orbicular 
involuntary  fibres,  with  one  large  central  hole  from  the  passage  of  the 
urethra,  and  another  smaller  oblique  opening,  directed  upwards  below  the 
former  for  the  transmission  of  the  common  ejaculatory  seminal  ducts  to  the 
central  urinary  canal.  ...  Its  circular  fibres  are  directly  continuous  behind, 
without  any  separation,  with  the  circular  fibres  of  the  bladder."  The  pros- 
tate is  thus  essentially  a  circular  involuntary  sphincter  to  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  and  expeller  of  the  seminal  fluid  ;  but  although  it  contains  many 
mucous  glands  and  follicles,  intermixed  with  the  muscular  fibres,  it  is  by  no 
means  entitled  to  the  name  gland.  It  contains,  further,  a  small  vesicle  or 
utricle,  at  the  mouth  of  which  the  ejaculatory  ducts  open,  and  which  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  male  homologue  of  the  female  uterus. 

The  affection  we  now  treat  of  is  peculiar  to  advanced  life,  and  consists  in 
an  hypertrophy  or  enlargement  of  the  natural  muscular  structure,  and  inci- 
dentally of  the  glandular.  "  In  youth,"  says  Mr.  Thompson,  "  the  organ 
becomes  enlarj^ed  by  interstitial  plastic  effusion,  the  result  of  inflammatory 
action.  In  age  there  is  an  unnatural  development  of  the  prostatic  tissue 
itself." 

The  increase  may  be  but  slightly  above  the  ordinary  chestnut  size  of  the 
gland,  or  it  may  render  it  as  large  as  a  man's  fist,  or  larger.  It  may  affect 
the  whole  organ,  especially  the  lateral  lobes,  pretty  uniformly;  in  which  case 
the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  is  greatly  lengthened  ;  or  it  may  affect 

*  For  the  latest  and  b»*«t  account  of  the  Btrnotiire  and  diHea«»'8  of  the  prostnt»*,  seH 
Henry  Thompson  on  the  Knlarj^ed  Prostate  and  Stone  hi  the  Blad«l»'r,  Li»ud.  1  >'»»»;  aI>o 
Me<l.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xh;  EUis,  ih.  voh  xxxix.:  also  Conlson  on  I)is**a>«'s  of  th**  IJLid- 
der  and  Prostate  Gland,  4th  edit.,  Loud.  lf>52,  p.  421.     Adam:i  on  the  PrusUite  (JUud. 
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one  side  more  tban  the  other,  in  which  case  the  ceoal  will  be  twisted ;  or  it 
maj  affect  the  posterior  median  portion,  which  lies  between  the  ejaculatory 
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dncte,  enlarging  it  into  what  is  eommonlf  called  the  middle  or  third  lobe ; 
a  lobe  which,  according  to  Mr.  Thompson,  is  pnrely  the  result  of  annatnral 
enlargement  and  does  not  exist  in  health.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that 
there  is  a  projection  at  the  very  orifice  of  the  nrethra,  causing  a  most  serioas 
impediment  to  the  issne  of  the  urine.  The  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra, 
besides  being  lengthened,  twisted,  and  obstructed,  ma;  be  very  much  nar- 
rowed ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  expanded  into  a  sort  of  poach,  which 
may  communicate  with  carities  formed  by  the  dilated  ducts  of  the  gland, 
and  contain  calculous  matter.  Hypertrophy  and  derangement  of  the  mns- 
caler  fibres  at  and  near  the  trigone,  may  produce  a  transverse  bar  at  the  neck 
of  the  bladder. 

The  enlargement,  further,  may  be  dne  to  an  increase  of  the  organ  gene- 
rally ;  or  to  the  development  of  one  or  many  masses  of  fibbov8  thhok  ; 
exactly  similar  in  structure  to  those  concentric  masses  of  muscular  fibre, 
which  are  developed  in  the  womb,  and  are  commonly  known  as  fibrooB  tu- 
mors. One  or  more  of  these  masses,  involving  more  or  less  glandular  tissue, 
nay  be  developed  alone,  and  may  project  as  a  pedunculated  tnmor ;  or  may 
be  contained  within  the  mass,  capable  of  enucleation,  and  may  constitute  the 
whole  disease  ;  or  may  be  combined  with  general  hypertrophy. 

The  st/mptomg  of  this  disease  may  be  divided  into  those  which  the  surgeon 
ascertains  by  physical  examination,  and  those  of  which  the  patient  himself 
makes  complaint.  On  examination,  by  means  of  a  well-oiled  forelinger 
introduced  into  the  empty  rectum,  the  surgeon  ascertains  the  existence  of 
the  tumor-,  and  on  using  the  catheter,  finds  an  obstruction  at  the  neck  of 
the  bladder.  Most  probably,  too,  after  the  patient  has  voided  all  the  arine 
that  he  cau,  the  catheter  will  relieve  him  of  a  further  quantity. 

The  symptoms  which  the  patient  describes  arc  slowness  and  difficulty  in 
making  water,  sense  of  weight  in  the  perineum,  and  tenesmus;  so  that,  as 
Conlson  observes,  he  often  believes  he  has  internal  piles.  In  the  next  place, 
the  bladder  becomes  irritable,  and  the  calls  to  make  water  are  oftcner  than 
before.     Then,  as  the  patient  cannot  empty  the  organ  completely,  iu  conse- 
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qacnce  of  the  projection  formed  by  the  tumor,  a  portion  of  urine  always 
remains  behind,  and  decomposes,  and  becomes  ammouiacal.  Sometimes  a 
fit  of  complete  retention  ensnes,  and  it  may  be  brought  on  by  exposure  to 
cold  or  excess  in  vcnery.  Next  the  mucous  coat  of  the  bladder,  irritated 
by  the  frequent  strainings,  and  by  the  alkaline  urine,  inflames  and  secretes  a 
viscid  mucus.  Finally  the  obstacle  continuing  to  increase,  the  bladder  is 
constantly  distended,  the  urine  perpetually  dribbles  away,  the  ureters  become 
dilated,  t)ie  kidney  disorganized,  the  patient's  little  remaining  strength  is 
exhausted,  and  he  dies.  Abscess  in  the  gland,  or  ulceration  of  that  surface 
which  projects  into  the  bladder,  sometimes  adds  to  the  patient's  misery,  and 
hastens  his  death. 

The  cauaea  of  this  hypertrophy  are  as  unknown  as  those  of  any  other 
tumor.  It  generally  commences,  as  Sir  B.  Brodie  observes,  about  the  time 
that  the  hair  turns  gray,  and  when  earthy  specks  begin  to  be  deposited  in 
the  coats  of  the  arteries.  Not,  however,  that  all  old  men  have  enlarged 
prostates ;  on  the  contrary,  as  Mr.  Thompson  observes,  the  change  is  ab- 
normal and  exceptional.  Out  of  forty-three  specimens  from  men  of  50  and 
upwards,  he  found  two  atrophied ;  nine  enlarged  slightly ;  and  only  five 
considerably,  or  to  such  a  degree  as  to  have  given  rise  to  symptoms  during 
life.  He  believes  that  the  change  rarely  begins  before  fifty-five,  or  after 
seventy. 

Treaiment. — This  must  be  palliative.  The  patient  should  avoid  irregalar 
diet,  fatigue,  and  exposure  to  cold.  The  bowels  must  be  kept  easy,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  straining  at  stool ; — irritation  of  the  bladder  must  be  alle- 
viated by  the  measures  we  shall  speak  of  in  the  next  section  ;  and  occasional 
fits  of  pain  or  congestion  by  leeching  and  hot  baths.  The  surgeon  must 
take  care  that  the  bladder  is  regularly  emptied,  and  if  not  he  must  introduce 
the  catheter  at  intervals  to  get  rid  of  the  residual  urine.  The  catheter 
should  be  long ;  its  curved  portion  about  a  quarter  of  a  circle  whose  diameter 
is  4.5  or  5  inches.  The  handle  should  be  well  depressed  l)etween  the  legs  as 
the  point  is  entering  the  bladder,  in  order  that  the  point  may  ride  over  the 
projection.  The  finger  also  may  l>e  introduced  into  the  rectum  to  guide  it. 
A  small  gum  catheter  which  has  been  kept  a  long  while  on  an  iron  wire 
of  the  proper  curve,  may  be  useful.  A  silver  catheter,  with  a  very  short 
abrupt  curve,  is  recoinniended  by  Coulson. 

In  order  to  empty  the  bladder  Completely,  it  may  be  necessary  to  turn  the 
patient  on  his  hands  and  knees.  In  any  long-neglected  case  the  urine  may 
be  drawn  ofl*  in  small  (pmntities  at  a  time,  and  the  strength  be  well  supported 
with  tonics,  wine,  and  plenty  of  nutriment. 

Radical  remedies  for  producing  absorption  of  the  tumor,  such  as  mercury, 
the  iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium,  and  certain  mechanical  arrangements, 
have  been  proposed.  But  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  it  is  not 
desirable  to  use  any  such  remedy  in  any  way  that  shall  interfere  with  the 
patient's  health  and  comfort. 

V.  CoMPLETK  Retention  of  Urine  from  enlargement  of  the  prostate. 
In  this  case,  if  there  are  inflammatory  symptoms,  cupping  from  the  perineum, 
the  hot  bath,  and  opium  are  indicated.  The  catheter  should  be  passed  if 
possible.  If,  however,  the  catheter  cannot  be  passed  by  the  natural  route, 
the  surgeon,  guiding  it  with  his  left  forefinger  in  the  rectum,  may  thrust  it 
through  the  projecting  ])art  of  the  gland  into  the  bladder,  or  he  may  use  a 
lanceted  stilette.  But  if  this  cannot  be  done,  the  last  resource  is  puncture 
of  the  bladder  ;  by  the  rectum,  if  possible  ;  if  not,  above  the  pubes. 

VI.  Calculi  of  the  prostate  are  composed,  according  to  Dr.  (1.  Bird, 
like  other  calculous  concretioiLS  on  mucous  membranes,  of  phosphate  of  lime 
mixed  with  triple  phosphate,  and  may  be  deposited  either  in  the  dilated 
urethral  canal  of  an  enlarged  prostate,  or  in  the  ducts  and  cells  of  the 
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gland,  or  in  both.     The  most  remarkable  inRtnnce  of  prostatic  calcalaa  on 
record  is  rulated  by  Dr.  Herbert  Barker,  of  Bedford,  to  whose  kindness  the 
writer  is   indebted   for  the  an- 
nexed en);raving  of  it.     The  en-  Fig.  313. 
tire  calculus  is  nearly  4§  inches 
in    length,   and,  at  its  broadest 
extremity,  43  inches  in  circnm- 
ferencc,  and  weighs  1681  grains. 
It   is  composed  of  twenty-nine 
separate    portions,   slightly   ad- 
hering  by   eonehoidal   surfaces,                         [pr»uiie  aieniu.] 
no  doubt  originally  deposited  in 

separate  cells  of  the  prostate,  and  the  whole  agglomerated  into  one  mass  by 
the  absorption  of  the  intervening  tissne.* 

The  symptoms  of  these  concretions  are,  at  first,  irritation  of  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  and  difficulty  of  micturition,  as  in  other  cases  of  enlarged  pros- 
tate ;  the  calcnii  may  also  be  probably  felt  with  the  sound,  or  by  the  finger 
iu  the  rcctam.  In  some  eases  it  may  sntlicc  to  keep  the  nrethra  well  dilat«d, 
BO  as  to  favor  spontaneous  escape ;  or  it  may  be  possible  to  remove  one  or 
more  with  the  urethral  forceps ;  bnt,  should  they  cause  great  irritation,  ab- 
scess, or  retention  of  nrine,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cut  down  on  them  from 
the  perineum,  and  remove  them,  as  was  successfully  done  by  Dr.  Barker. 

VII.  Cancer  of  the  prostate  is  very  rare.  In  one  or  two  cases  of  hard 
cancer  which  occurred  in  Sir  B.  Brodie's  practice,  the  gland  was  enlarged, 
of  a  stony  hardness;  there  was  great  pain  in  the  groins  and  perineum,  irri- 
tability of  the  bladder,  and  cancerous  cachexia.  Soft  cancer  is  equally  rare. 
The  symptoms  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  cancer  of  the  bladder.' 

SECTION  TI. — DISEA6EB  OP  TH£  BLADDER. 

I.  Irritable  Bladder. — Many  eases  described  under  this  title  are  cases 
of  gout  or  of  inflammation.  Simple  irritability,  that  is,  a  frequent  inclina- 
tion to  pass  the  urine  with  or  without  spasm  ;  but  without  inflammation  or 
organic  disease,  may  be  caused,  1.  By  an  irritating  state  of  the  nrine ;  the 
qualities  of  which,  and  the  presence  or  otherwise  of  oxalate  of  lime,  triple 
phosphate,  and  albumen,  should  be  ascertained  ;  2.  It  may  be  the  effect  of 
mere  nervousness,  which  is  not  uncommon  in  elderly  people,  or  of  mental 
agitation  ;  3.  It  may  be  caused  by  irritation  of  the  rectum,  womb,  or  other 
adjacent  organs;  4.  By  general  debility;  5.  By  exposure  to  cold.  The 
surgeon  should  examine  into  causes.  Soothing  medicines,  such  as  bella- 
donna, P.  149,  may  be  of  use. 

II.  Nocturnal  Incontinence. — Involnntary  flow  of  nrine  daring  the 
night  is  common  enough  in  delicate  children  ;  but  the  surgeon  may  be 
consulted  on  account  of  its  continuing  to  an  age  at  which  such  an  infirmity 
becomes  very  troublesome  and  degrading.  Any  such  case  should  be  care- 
fully studied  under  tliese  heads.  1st.  It  should  be  ascertained  whether  the 
urine  is  irritating  in  quality  or  excessive  in  quantity;  which  it  very  fre- 
quently is.  Thus,  it  will  often  be  found,  that  the  malady  is  aggravat«d 
when  the  bowels  are  confined,  or  the  diet  unwholesome,  or  saccharine  drinks 
used  too  freely,  or  when  there  has  been  too  much  fatigue ;  all  which  circum- 
stances must  be  avoided.  (See  Section  8.)  2d.  If  there  is  nothing  wrong 
in  the  urine,  the  condition  of  the  bladder  must  be  attended  to ;  blisters  to 
the  sacrum  ;  tonics,  or  very  small  doses  of  uux  vomica,  may  be  of  service. 

'  Tran-.  of  P 

'  For  esiiS,  : 
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3d.  The  habit  most  be  attacked  ;  the  patient  may  be  awakened  at  a  certain 
hoor,  so  that  he  may  void  his  urine  of  his  own  accord  :  sometimes  touchiDg 
the  orifice  of  the  urethra  with  nitrate  of  silver,  so  that  the  flow  of  urine  may 
cause  severe  smarting,  is  worth  trying.  Small  doses  of  tincture  of  cantha- 
rides  are  also  recommended  ;  but  the  writer  has  more  than  once  seen  the 
malady  increased  tenfold  by  the  empirical  use  of  this  drug  in  cases  in  which 
irritating  and  too  copious  urine  was  the  source  of  the  mischief.  [By  far 
the  most  effectual  medicine  in  nocturnal  incontinence  is  belladonna,  first 
recommended  for  this  purpose,  we  believe,  by  Trousseau.  On  this  subject 
the  paper  of  Dr.  Addinell  Hewson,  in  the  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  October 
1858,  will  be  found  an  interesting  one.] 

In  cases  of  irritation  of  the  bladder  from  any  cause,  immense  quantities 
of  epithelium  may  be  passed  with  the  urine,  forming  a  thick  white  pus- 
looking  sediment.  It  is  easily  distinguished  by  microscopical  examination^ 
and  by  the  fact  that  the  urine  is  not  albuminous. 

III.  Paralysis  of  the  bladder  may  occur  under  many  circumstances.  It 
may  be  caused  by  injury  or  disease  of  the  head  or  spine ;  it  is  often  present 
in  typhus  fever — it  may  be  caused  for  a  time  by  any  severe  injury,  especially 
of  the  legs — it  generally  remains  for  a  few  days  aft«r  the  bladder  has  been 
long  distended,  whether  from  prostatic  disease  or  stricture — and  it  some- 
times occurs  suddenly  to  nervous  sedentary  people,  who,  if  they  let  their 
bladder  get  filled  beyond  a  certain  point,  find  that  they  cannot  empty  it 
The  symptoms  of  it  are,  either  retention  of  urine,  i.  6.,  that  the  patient  can- 
not make  water;  or  else  incontinence  of  urine,  t.  6.,  that  the  water  dribbles 
away  without  his  being  able  to  hold  it.  The  diagnosis  of  retention  through 
palsy,  from  retention  through  stricture,  is  easy.  The  retention  from  palsy 
comes  on  suddenly,  and  there  is  no  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  a  catheter. 
Yet  palsy  of  the  bladder  may  be  combined  with  spasmodic  stricture. 

Treatment. — The  catheter,  if  required  ;  in  pure  palsy,  the  muriated  tinc- 
ture of  iron  :  cubebs,  buchu,  strychnine.     F.  21,  180,  &c. 

IV.  Incontinence  and  Dribbling  of  Urine. — This  is  a  symptom  that 
requires  j)articular  notice ;  because  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  happens,  not 
because  the  patient  cannot  hold  his  water,  but  because  he  cannot  pass  it — 
either  from  stricture  or  enlarged  prostate,  or  palsy  of  the  bladder.  For  it 
must  be  noticed,  that  in  either  of  these  cases,  so  soon  as  the  bladder  becomes 
full,  a  little  urine  begins  to  dribble  away  through  the  urethra — and  besides 
the  patient  may  perhaps  be  able  to  squeeze  out  a  little  by  straining  with  his 
abdominal  muscles,  and  may  believe  his  bladder  to  be  empty,  although  all 
the  while  it  is  enormously  distended.  No  surgeon  will  fail  to  put  his  hand 
on  the  pubes  when  he  sees  the  urine  dribbling  away.  The  obvious  remedy 
is  the  catheter. 

V.  Hysterical  Retention  of  Urine. — There  is  one  form  of  palsy  of 
the  bladder  which  is  not  unfrequent  in  hysterical  women,  and  which  consists 
in  a  deficiency  of  will  rather  than  of  power.  They  are  not  unable  to  empty 
the  bladder  if  they  try — but  they  are  unable  to  try.  These  cases  must  be 
treated  with  purgatives,  and  fetid  medicines,  both  internally  and  as  enemata, 
F.  102.  If  the  catheter  is  not  employed,  the  patient  will  generally  begin  to 
make  water  so  soon  as  she  suffers  much  from  distension. 

VI.  Acute  Inflammation  of  the  bladder  (cys(itiH)  in  young  persons  is 
most  frequently  a  consequence  of  neglected  or  ill-treated  gonorrhcea ;  in 
older  persons,  it  may  arise  from  gout ;  or  it  may  l)e  an  aggravation  of  per- 
sistent chronic  inflammation  from  stone,  or  stricture.  The  symptoms  are 
pain,  referred  to  the  perineum  and  sacrum,  tenderness  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  alnlomen,  micturition  exceedingly  frecjuent,  attended  with  great  strain- 
ing, and  followed  by  an  aggravation  of  the  pain,  a  mucous  or  muco-puru- 
lent  sediment  in  the  urine,  and  fever.     (See  page  530.) 
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Treatment. — Leeches  to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  or  perinenm,  hot 
baths,  and  warm  fomentations ;  a  good  dose  of  calomel,  followed  by  castor- 
oil,  to  divert  irritating  matters  from  the  kidneys ;  opium  by  month,  or  by 
enema,  or  suppository,  in  sufficient  doses  thoroughly  to  allay  pain,  and  the 
bicarbonate  of  potass,  neutralized  with  lemon-juice,  or  F.  58,  78. 

YII.  Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  bladder  (ccUarrhus  vesicae)  is  a 
very  frequent  consequence  of  irritation  from  stricture,  diseased  prostate,  or 
stone. 

Symptoms. — Micturition  frequent,  and  attended  with  scalding  pain  ;  the 
urine  loaded  with  muco-purulent  matter,  which  is  sometimes  tinged  with 
blood,  sometimes  yellowish  and  puriform,  but  more  generally  grayish, 
streaked  with  white,  alkaline,  and  excessively  viscid,  so  as  to  stick  to  the 
bottom  of  the  chamber-pot  when  turned  upside  down.  In  the  early  stages 
there  is  but  little  mucus,  and  the  urine  may  remain  acid  ;  but  as  the  disease 
advances,  the  quantity  of  mucus  becomes  enormous,  and  the  urine  is  voided 
of  a  brownish  hue,  and  of  a  most  offensive  ammoniacal  odor.  Moreover,  it 
may  clog  the  urethra,  and  cause  retention  of  urine  ;  a  kind  of  retention  diffi- 
cult to  manage,  because  the  mucus  clogs  up  the  eyes  of  the  catheter.  In 
this  stage  there  is  very  frequent  desire  to  make  water,  and  constant  pain 
above  the  pubes.  In  general,  the  mucus  contains  phosjjiiate  of  lim£,  which 
may  be  seen  in  it  in  white  streaks,  and  which  is  apt  to  collect  and  form  a 
stone  in  the  bladder. 

Ulceration. — Perhaps  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  may  ulcerate, 
and  after  death  it  may  be  found  as  cleanly  dissected  from  the  muscular  coat 
as  if  it  had  been  done  with  a  knife.  This  will  be  attended  with  an  intense 
aggravation  of  the  pain  in  micturition,  and  with  a  dark  color  of  the  urine ; 
owing  to  the  admixture  of  a  little  blood  which  exudes  from  the  ulcerating 
surface,  and  which,  after  the  urine  is  passed,  sinks  to  the  bottom  like  coffee- 
grounds.  The  bladder  frequently  throws  out  flakes  of  lymph,  which  become 
incrusted  with  patches  of  phosphate  of  lime.  Moreover,  it  becomes  ex- 
ceedingly thick  (the  common  opinion  is  that  it  is  hypertrophical ;  Mr.  Han- 
cock finds  that  the  thickening  is  inflammatory);  and  portions  of  it  are  apt 
to  form  pouches  which  are  soon  filled  with  mucus,  or  with  phosphatic  calculi. 
Finally,  disease  of  the  kidneys  ensues,  and  the  patient  dies. 

Treatment. — In  the  first  place,  if  there  is  a  stricture,  or  enlarged  prostata, 
or  stone  in  the  bladder,  proper  measures  should  be  taken  for  their  removal 
or  relief.  In  the  next  place,  if  the  symptoms  are  at  all  severe,  the  patient 
should  keep  himself  in  the  recumbent  position  as  much  as  possible,  with  the 
pelvis  elevated.  Thirdly,  if  there  is  at  any  time  a  great  aggravation  of  pain, 
and  the  strength  is  pretty  good,  a  few  ounces  of  blood  may  be  taken  by 
cupping  on  the  sacrum  or  perineum ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  all  lowering 
measures  are  injurious.  Pain  and  irritation  are  to  be  allayed  by  the  hip- 
bath, and  by  enemata  or  suppositories  of  opium.  Opiate  plasters  to  the 
sacrum  are  sometimes  of  use.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  properly  open  by 
mild  aperients.  The  diet  should  be  nourishing,  but  plain  ;  with  weak  brandy 
or  gin  and  water,  or  sound  sherry,  for  drink. 

Of  medicines,  the  most  useful,  according  to  Brodie,  is  the  root  of  the 
pareira  brava.  XJva  ursi,  buchu,  Chian  turpentine,  cubebs,  copaiba,  and 
tinct.  ferri  mur.  in  small  doses  three  times  a  day,  are  remedies  of  similar 
virtues.  Hyoscyamus  or  opium,  and  small  doses  of  mineral  acids,  if  the 
urine  is  highly  alkaline,  may  be  added  to  any  of  them.  The  sulphate  of 
zinc  may  also  be  highly  useful,  F.  9,  181,  182,  &c. 

Injections  into  the  bladder  are  not  to  be  thought  of  when  there  is  acute 
inflammation  of  the  bladder,  and  blood  mixed  with  the  mucus,  but  they  are 
highly  serviceable  in  chronic  cases,  by  relieving  the  irritability  of  the  blad- 
der, and  washing  out  the  organ,  getting  rid  of  the  decomposed  stinking 
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nrine  and  mncns.  Injections  of  simple  warm  water  are  yerj  nsefal :  the 
best  way  of  effecting  them  is  that  employed  by  Mr.  Fergasson :  it  is  to  have 
a  catheter  with  a  doable  passage,  and  to  throw  in  the  water  in  a  continnoas 
stream  by  meajis  of  a  small  syringe  like  that  of  a  stomach-pamp.  Three  or 
four  pints  of  water  may  thos  be  passed  through  the  bladder  daily.  Injec- 
tions of  very  dilute  nitric  acid  (n^^i — ii — ad  Jiss.  aq.  destil.)  are  of  great 
service  when  the  urine  is  highly  ammoniacal.  Injections  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  have  also  been  used  :  these  require  a  catheter  of  very  pure  silver 
strongly  gilt ;  those  of  the  acid  may  be  passed  through  the  nickel  silver  in* 
struments  used  in  lithotrity ;  or  with  an  elastic  bottle  and  elastic  catheter.* 

In  the  excessively  painful  case  of  ulceration  of  the  bladder,  opiam  given 
regularly  and  largely,  and  introduced  into  the  rectum,  is  the  chief  remedy. 
Injections  into  the  bladder  of  strong  solution  of  extract  of  poppies,  or  of 
salts  of  morphia,  may  be  tried. 

YIII.  Cancer  and  Epithelioma  sometimes  affect  the  bladder  either  in 
the  form  of  solid  deposits,  or  of  vegetations.  The  ordinary  symptoms  are 
frequent  desire  to  make  water ;  and  uneasiness  in  the  region  of  the  bladder, 
aggravated  after  micturition,  and  often  extending  to  the  glans  penis,  peri- 
neum, rectum,  and  groins.  The  urine  is  generally  turbid,  and  deposits  an 
adhesive  purulent  mucus,  and  it  is  very  frequently  mixed  with  blood,  in 
irregular  clots ;  and  with  these,  portions  of  cancerous  substance,  or  of  epi- 
thelial granulations,  are  sometimes  intermingled.  These  symptoms,  com- 
bined with  the  absence  of  a  calculus,  and  the  probability  perhaps  of  detecting 
a  tumor  within  the  bladder  by  means  of  the  sound,  or  by  examination  of  the 
rectum  ;  or  the  tumor  formed  by  the  thickened  bladder  in  the  hypogastrinm, 
and  microscopic  examination  of  fragments  which  pass,  are  the  chief  means 
of  diagnosis.  The  epithelial  granulation  depicted  at  p.  120  was  taken 
from  the  urine  of  a  gentleman  who  died  of  epithelioma.  The  treatment 
consists  in  allaying  pain  by  opiates,  and  in  checking  hemorrhage  and  catarrh 
of  the  bladder  by  gallic  acid  or  tincture  of  steel,  and  in  giving  an  abundant 
diet. 

IX.  Villous  Vascular  Growth. — A  growth  of  excessively  fine  arbo- 
rescent tufts,  consisting,  like  the  villi  of  the  chorion,  of  loops  of  large  capil- 
laries, and  clothed  with  a  cell-growth — generally  proving  early  fatal  from 
profuse  hemorrhage  Whether  the  growth  be  in  its  essential  nature  really 
vascular  or  warty,  or  epithelial,  or  cancerous,  or  sometimes  one  or  the  other, 
is  yet  uncertain.  Mr.  Partridge  has  collected  some  cases  of  this  malady,  and 
thinks  that  the  frequent  presence  of  blood  in  the  urine,  with  no  other  morbid 
condition  to  account  for  it,  is  the  best  diagnostic  sign. 

X.  Polypus  of  the  bladder  will  display  many  of  the  symptoms  of  stone, 
but  may  be  distinguished  by  not  being  movable.     It  has  been  extirpated. 

XI.  Tuberculous  disease  ;  abscesses  bursting  into  the  bladder;  and  can- 
cerous or  corroding  ulceration  si)reading  from  the  bowels,  rectum,  or  vagina, 
must  be  treated  on  general  principles. 


SECTION  VII. — PIAONOSIS  OF  BI^OD,  ALBUMEN,  PUS,  AND  EPITHELIUM  IN  TOE 
URINE,  DISEASE  OF  THE  KIDNEYS,  UiEMATURIA,  AND  SUPPRESSION  OF 
URINE. 

I.  Organic  Deposits  in  the  Urine. — This  is  the  most  convenient  place 
for  giving  a  brief  description  of  those  organic  substances  which  are  occa- 
sionally mixed  with  the  urine,  through  disease  of  the  organs  which  secrete 
it,  or  through  which  it  ])asses.  For  a  complete  account  of  the  subject,  we 
must  refer  to  Dr.  George  Johnson's  work  on  the  kidneys,  and  to  Dr.  Lionel 

1  See  CuuUon  on  tlie  Bladder,  &c.,  4th  edit.  p.  170. 
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Beale  on  the  ''Microscope  in  Clinical  Medicine."    Here  we  can  find  room 
for  a  few  practical  remarks  onlj. 

1.  Blood  is  very  frequently  found  in  the  urine,  rendering  it  dark  and 
smoky  if  the  quantity  is  but  small,  but  betraying  itself  by  red  clots  if  the 
quantity  is  large.  The  blood-cells  may  be  detected  by  the  microscope,  and 
the  serum  by  the  test  to  be  presently  mentioned.  If  it  proceed  from  the 
secreting  portion  of  the  kidney,  it  will  most  likely  be  in  small  quantity,  and 
uniformly  diffused  through  the  urine ;  and  fibrinous  moulds  of  the  kidney 
tubules  will  be  found  in  the  sediment,  and  may  be  detected  by  the  micro- 
scope. If  the  blood  comes  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  it  may  be  in  larger 
quantity,  and  there  may  be  worm-like  clots  moulded  in  the  ureters.  (See 
Hsematuria^  p.  532.) 

2.  Serum,  without  red  particles  {albuminuria),  is  Tery  frequently  mixed 
with  the  urine ;  when  the  kidneys  are  affected  with  any  of  those  forms  of 
degeneration  of  chronic  inflammation  known  by  the  collective  term  Bright's 
disease ;  or  when,  without  original  disease  in  themselves,  they  are  exceed- 
ingly congested  from  pregnancy,  disease  of  the  heart,  or  any  other  cause. 
It  is  not  at  all  unfrequent  in  the  urine  of  children  at  the  commencement  of 
the  exanthemata,  or,  properly  speaking,  in  most  acute  diseases.  Serum  may 
be  detected  by  the  discovery  of  its  albumen,  the  presence  of  which  causes 
serous  urine  to  be  commonly  known  as  albuminous  urine. 


Fig.  314. 
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[Urlnsry  depoaits.]  1.  Smsll  globales ;  blood,  naclei,  smaU  epltheUal  eelli,  and  sphemlM  of  oxalate 
of  lime.  2.  Pas.  8.  Epitheliam  from  the  bladder ;  the  typical  form,  a  long  oval,  pointed  at  each  ex* 
tremltj,  with  central  nucleaa ;  the  jonnger  cells  spherical  and  pellucid ;  the  older  ones  flattened,  often 
tnll  of  grannies  or  oil.  4.  Small  casts  ftrom  the  kidnej,  consisting  of  flbrlnona  matter  entangling  few 
epithelial  cells ;  two  of  these  cells  distinct.    6.  Triple  phosphate. 

To  detect  albumen,  heat  a  small  quantity  of  filtered  urine  to  the  boiling 
point,  in  a  test-tube  over  a  spirit  lamp ;  when  the  albumen  will  coagulate, 
and,  according  to  its  quantity,  may  either  produce  a  mere  opacity,  or  may 
even  solidify  the  entire  specimen  heated.  If  the  urine  be  alkaline,  this  test 
will  fail,  because  then  heat  alone  will  not  coagulate  the  albumen  ;  and,  more- 
over, heat  alone  may  cause  a  deposit  of  white  phosphates ;  therefore  a  few 
drops  of  nitric  acid  should  be  added  after  the  boiling,  which  will  dissolve 
the  precipitate  if  phosphatic,  but  not  if  albuminous,  and  will  throw  down 
the  albumen  if  the  urine  is  alkaline. 

3.  Fibrine  in  the  urine,  when  present  in  large  flocculi  from  any  ulcerated 
surface  in  the  bladder,  is  readily  distinguished.  This  substance,  however,  is 
most  interesting  when  moulded  in  the  tubules  of  the  kidney,  and  accompany- 
ing albuminous  urine ;  thus  giving  evidence  of  the  seat  of  the  effusion. 
These  fibrinous  casts  of  the  tubuli  uriniferi  may  vary  much  in  size  and  ap- 
pearance. They  may  be  small  and  transparent,  or  large  and  transparent ; 
34 
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or  thej  may  contain  kidney  epitheliam  in  large  or  small  qaantitj.  When 
small,  they  show  that  they  have  been  moulded  in  tubules  not  deprived  of 
epithelium. 

4.  Epithelium,  from  any  part  of  the  urinary  organs,  may  be  present  in 
urine.  Here  we  may  recall  to  the  recollection  of  our  readers,  that  under 
slighter  degrees  of  irritation  the  uniting  medium  which  gives  consistence 
to  any  epithelial  or  cuticular  layer  becomes  loosened,  the  epithelium  is  formed 
in  greater  abundance,  and  is  shed  or  desquamated  more  rapidly  than  natural. 
Under  higher  degrees  of  irritation  or  inflammation,  the  entire  epithelial 
covering  is  stripped  oflF  or  excoriated — a  state  of  things  usually  followed  by 
the  evolution  of  pus  globules  on  the  inflamed  surface.  1.  The  small  round 
gland  epithelium  from  the  kidney,  and  the  nuclei  of  disintegrated  epithelium 
cells,  are  often  found  in  small  quantity  in  the  urine  when  containing  oxalate 
of  lime,  or  when  irritating  from  any  other  cause.  2.  The  kidney  epithelium 
may  be  agglutinated  by  fibrinous  efl^usion,  and  may  be  found  in  the  sediment 
of  albuminous  urine  in  the  form  of  epithelial  coats,  in  those  acute  and 
chronic  inflammations  which  Dr.  G.  Johnson  calls  desquamative  nephritis, 
3.  The  same  epithelial  cells  and  casts  also  may  be  found  loaded  with  oil 
globules  in  certain  stages  of  some  varieties  of  Bright's  disease.  4.  The 
epithelium  from  the  pelvis,  ureters,  and  especially  from  the  bladder,  is 
often  found  in  great  abundance  when  these  parts  are  irritated  by  the  urine, 
or  by  any  other  cause.  The  writer  has  found  immense  quantities  in  the 
urine  after  difficult  labors ;  it  presents  itself  as  a  purulent-looking  deposit, 
seen  under  the  microscope  to  consist  of  columnar  or  oval  cells,  of  very 
various  shapes  and  sizes,  with  single  nuclei,  the  larger  and  older  cells  often 
full  of  granular  matter,  and  almost  disintegrated.  The  urine  is  not  albu- 
minous of  necessity.     (See  Fig.  314,  3.) 

6.  Mucus,  a  viscid,  stringy,  structureless  substance,  coagulated  by  acetic 
acid  ;  alkaline  in  its  reaction,  when  proceeding  from  the  bladder  and  fauces; 
acid,  when  coming  from  the  vagina ;  not  albuminous  ;  often  containing  large 
quantities  of  pliosphate  of  lime,  and  having  the  property  of  rendering  the 
urine  alkaline,  and  of  precipitating  trij)le  i)liosphate.  It  usually  contains 
some  amount  of  desquamated  epithelium,  and  a  few  globules,  perhaps  epi- 
thelial nuclei  in  a  granular  state. 

fi.  Pus  may  be  present  at  the  urine,  through  suppuration  of  any  part  of 
the  mucous  lining  of  the  urinary  passages,  or  from  an  al)scess  in  some  con- 
tiguous part  which  has  burst  into  them.  It  generally  falls  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  containing  the  urine,  "forming  a  dense  homogeneous  layer  of  a 
pale-greenish  cream  color,  seldom  hanging  in  ropes  in  the  fluid,  like  mucus, 
and  becoming,  by  agitation,  completely  diffused  through  it.  The  addition 
of  acetic  acid  neither  prevents  this  diffusion,  nor  dissolves  the  deposit.  If 
a  portion  of  the  deposited  pus  be  agitated  with  an  equal  quantity  of  liquor 
potass:c,  it  forms  a  dense,  translucent,  gelatinous  mass.  On  decanting  some 
urine  from  the  deposited  pus,  the  presence  of  albumen  may  be  detected  by 
heat  and  nitric  acid.''*  The  pus  globules  may  be  recognized  under  the  mi- 
croscope, and  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  reveals  the  characteristic  nuclei. 
1.  When  pus  comes  from  the  uriniferous  tubeti,  the  kidneys  being  in  a  con- 
firmed state  of  suppurative  disorganization,  it  may  sometimes  be  found 
moulded  in  the  form  of  the  tubules ;  but  at  all  events  it  may  be  presumed 
to  come  from  this  source,  if  constantly  present  in  the  urine,  and  equably  dif- 
fused through  it,  and  if  there  are  the  other  signs  of  kidney  disease  tn  l»e 
presently  described.  2.  Pus  from  the  bladder  will  probably  be  mixed  with 
large  (pmntities  of  mucus,  constituting  muco-purulent  matter.  3.  Pus  from 
an  abscess  will  be  variable  in  quantity,  and  not  equally  diffused.     We  must 

>  Golding  Bird  on  Urinary  Deposits,  2d  edit.  p.  273. 
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here  ranmrk  that  a  few  pus  globnles  arc  often  mixed  with  epithelial  debrii 
without  the  urine  being  albnminoas. 

7.  The  Echinococcwt  occasionally  infesta  the  kidney,  producing  severe 
disturbance.  Small  cysts,  containing  the  animals,  with  their  characteristic 
hooklcts,  p.  168,  may  be  found  in  the  urine,  as  in  a  case  lately  published  by 
Dr.  Herbert  Barker.  Turpentine  in  diuretic  doses  ia  the  best  moans  of  dis- 
lodging them. 

II.  Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Kidney  (Acute  NephrUU)  is  some- 
times caused  by  blows  on  the  loins,  or  by  the  irritation  of  renal  calculi,  bat 
i:i  very  rarely  an  idiopathic  primary  affection.  The  symptoms  are,  bumiog 
pain  and  tenderness  in  the  loins ;  colicky  pains  in  the  belly ;  the  urine  scanty 
and  high  colored,  and  the  bladder  irritable,  so  that  there  are  constant  at- 
tempts at  micturition ;  fever  and  great  thirst,  and  vomiting.  The  remedies 
arc — cupping,  leeches,  and  castor  oil — repeated  doses  of  calomel,  opinm, 
and  antimouy,  with  colchicum  if  the  habit  is  gouty ;  warm  baths,  or  warm 
fomentations  to  the  loins,  and  barley-water  and  other  demulcent  drinks. 

III.  CnRONio  Disease  of  the  Kldneyb,  when  it  comes  under  the  snr- 
9;ean's  care,  is  generally  a  con- 
sequence of  long-standing  dis-  V's-  315> 

ease  of  the  urethra  or  bladder. 
When  the  bladder  has  been 
subject  to  frequent  distension 
through  stricture  or  enlarged 
prostate,' and  its  mucous  mem- 
brnna  inflamed,  the  ureters  are 
liable  to  become  distended  and 
converted  as  it  were  into  sub- 
sidiary receptacles  for  the  urine, 
so  that  all  the  violent  strainings 
to  evacuate  it  tell  upon  the  kid- 
neys ;  and  these  become  dis- 
eased, through  the  mechanical 
irritation,  and  the  extension  of 
indammation  from  the  bladder. 
The  pelvis  and  inrundibula  un- 
dergo suppurative  inflammation 
— a  state  described  as  pyelitis, 
and  then  the  disorganization  of 
the  uriniferous  tubes  easily  fol- 
lows. 

Symptoms. — A  person,  who 
has  long  been  laboring  under 
some  chronic  affection  of  the 
bladder,  begins  to  complain  of 
general  weakness  and  languor, 
both  bodily  and  mental.  The 
steep  is  unre^shing,  the  tongue 
nauseous,  and  the  appetite  lost. 
There  is  frequent  pain  of  a  weak 
aching  character  in  one  or  both 
loins ;  occasionally  shooting 
down  to  the  testicles  or  groins. 
The  urine  is  albuminous;  it 
is  generally  pale-colored  and 
opaquish  when  passed  ;  some- 
times it  is  tinged  with  blood,  and  sometimes  containing  shreds  or  flakes  of 
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Ijmph.  As  the  disease  proceeds,  it  deposits  pus  after  standing.  Fits  of 
sleepiness,  headaches,  and  sickness  come  on.  These  cases  are  almost  sore 
to  end  fatally.  Sometimes  the  patient  dies  of  exhaustion  and  obfiiiDate 
vomiting ;  sometimes  of  suppression  of  urine  and  coma ;  sometimes  in  a 
sudden  fit  of  severe  shivering ;  and  sometimes  of  a  rapid  attack  of  acute 
inflammation.  The  kidneys  are  found  after  death  to  be  soft  and  disorgan- 
ized ;  readily  separating  from  their  capsule,  which  however  adheres  firmly 
to  the  fat  and  cellular  tissue  of  the  loins ;  and  most  likely  they  are  dilated 
into  cysts ;  the  secreting  tissue  being  spread  out  over  the  dilated  pelvis  and 
infundibula. 

I Y.  Absoess  in  the  Kidnet. — This  may  be  suspected  if  dull  pain  in  the 
loins  and  repeated  shivering  follow  the  symptoms  of  nephritis.  Sometimes 
the  abscess  bursts  into  the  ureter,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  pus  is  dis- 
charged with  the  urine.  Abscess  of  the  kidney  also  sometimes  bursts  on  the 
loins,  and  the  patient  has  been  known  to  recover. 

Y.  Treatment  of  Chronic  Kidney  Disease. — On  this  subject  we  can 
but  give  a  few  general  hints.  When  there  is  much  tenderness  in  the  loins, 
a  moderate  quantity  of  blood  may  be  taken  by  cupping.  Blisters  or  plasters 
of  the  emp.  ammoniaci,  or  of  opium  or  belladonna,  may  also  be  of  service. 
The  skin  should  be  kept  warm  by  flannel.  It  will  be  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  free  action  of  the  liver  and  bowels,  and  to  keep  up  the  secretion  of 
the  kidneys,  if  deficient,  by  the  milder  sorts  of  diuretics,  such  as  small  doses 
of  neutral  salts ;  the  infusions  of  buchu,  and  uva  ursi,  of  carrot-seed,  or  of 
the  root  of  parsley.  The  tartrate  of  iron  will  be  of  great  service.  The 
diet  generally  should  be  plain,  but  nutritious.  If  the  loss  of  albumen  is 
great,  it  should  be  combated  by  gallic  or  tannic  acid,  or  tincture  of  galls  or 
rhatany,  or  decoction  of  oak-bark  internally,  and  by  the  use  of  strong  essence 
of  meat.     F.  198. 

YI.  HiEMATURiA,  or  Bloody  Urine. — The  seat  of  the  hemorrhage  may 
be  either  the  kidneys,  or  the  prostate  or  bladder.  1.  Hemorrhage  from  the 
kidney  may  be  caused  by  the  irritation  of  reual  calculi,  or  by  blows  on  the 
loins;  by  the  congestion  consequent  on  scarlet  fever;  and  by  other  diseased 
states  of  the  whole  system,  as  in  typhus  and  scurvy. 

2.  Hemorrhage  from  the  prostate  or  bladder  may  be  caused  by  the  rude 
introduction  of  instruments,  or  by  the  irritation  of  stone  ;  or  by  the  existence 
of  an  ulcer  or  fungoid  tumor,  of  which,  in  fact,  it  is  often  the  earliest  mani- 
festation. When  the  blood  is  derived  from  the  bladder,  some  portion  of  it 
often  flows  pure  after  the  urine  is  discharged,  and  it  is  in  much  greater 
quantity,  and  often  in  larger  and  more  irregular  clots  than  when  derived 
from  the  kidneys ;  moreover,  the  pain  in  the  back,  and  other  signs  of  renal 
irritation  that  accompany  bleeding  from  the  kidney,  will  not  be  present. 

Treatment, — When  hemorrhage  from  the  kidneys  is  attended  with  inflam- 
matory symptoms,  cupping,  purging,  and  the  acetate  of  lead  are  indicated ; 
when  with  symptoms  of  debility,  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  alum,  tiuct.  ferri 
muriatis,  or  gallic  acid.  Cold  may  be  applied  to  the  loins  and  hips  by 
means  of  bladders  of  ice.  In  hemorrhage  from  the  bladder  a  catheter 
should  be  passed  and  be  retained,  in  order  to  prevent  both  accumulation 
of  blood  in  the  bladder  and  straining  efforts  at  micturition.  If  the  hemor- 
rhage is  obstinate,  the  bladder  may  be  injected  with  cold  water  containing 
a  scruple  of  alum  to  each  pint ;  und  if  much  blood  have  coagulated  in  the 
bladder,  it  may  be  necessary  to  break  it  down  by  repeated  injections  of 
water.  Small  doses  of  turpentine  will  sometimes  check  a  hemorrhage  from 
the  bladder,  which  resists  all  other  means. 

YII.  Suppression  of  Urine  (Ischuria  JRenalis). — When  the  kidneys 
have  been  long  abused  by  inordinate  indulgence  in  strong  drink,  and  are 
falling  into  disease — or  when  they  have  become  diseased,  they  are  liable 
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saddenly  to  lose  their  fDnction  of  secreting  the  nrine.  The  consequence  of 
this  is,  that  the  area  and  other  elemeiit§  of  the  urine  accamalate  in  the 
blood ;  the  patient  compiains  of  ^at  nneasinesH  in  the  head  and  loins ;  he 
becomes  Grst  drowsy,  and  then  comatose,  and  dies  in  fonr  or  five  days.  The 
affection  is  allnded  to  here  in  order  to  hint  at  the  diagnosis  between  it  and 
retention  of  nrine.  In  suppression,  if  the  catheter  is  introdnced,  the  bladder 
wilt  be  fonnd  empty ;  whereas  in  retention,  whether  from  Btrictnre,  or  from 
diseased  prostate,  or  from  palsy  of  the  bladder,  it  may  be  felt  fnll  and  dis- 
tended above  the  pnbee. 
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In  the  nrine  are  washed  away  the  refuse  matters  derived  from  digestion, 
Bssimilation.  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  body.  Any  deviation,  therefore, 
from  a  healthy  state  of  digestion  and  nutrition  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  a 
deviation  from  the  healthy  properties  of  the  nrine.  So  extensive  and  com- 
plicated is  the  chemical  and  physiological  history  of  these  changes,  that  we 
can  but  refer  to  the  works  of  Front,  Liebig,  Golding  Bird,  Bence  Jones, 
Owen  Rces,  Garrod,  Haesall,  and  Lionel  Beale,  and  mnst  confine  ourselves 
to  the  immediate  bearings  of  the  subject  on  surgical  practice. 

We  may  observe  that  when  the  surgeon  examines  the  urine,  since  it  varies 
extremely  in  its  properties  at  various  hours  of  the  day,  the  whole  quantity 
that  is  passed  dnring  twenty-four  hours  should  be  collected  into  one  vessel ; 
so  that  its  acidity  and  specific  gravity  and  quantity  may  be  fairly  estimated. 

We  may  observe  as  a  further  preliminary,  that  when  a  precipitate  is  let 
fal]  from  the  nrine  after  it  has  been  voided,  it  is  called  a  sediment ;  that 
when  precipitated  in  the  bladder  or  kidneys  it  is  called  gravel ;  and  that 
gravel  lodging  in  any  part  of  the  urinary  passages  may  concrete  into  ttone. 
Further,  that  when  the  nrine  of  any  person  habitually  presents  any  one  kind 
of  deposit,  he  is  generally  said  to  have  a  corresponding  diathesia;  as  the 
lithic  diathesis,  &c. 

The  principal  diseased  conditions  we  are  at  present  concerned  with  ar« 
those  in  which  the  nrine  deposits — 1st,  nric  or  litMc  acid ;  Sdly,  oxalate  of 
lime ;  3d)y,  phosphates. 

I.  LiTHio,  or  Ukio  Aoid,  or  Rbd  Gbavei.. — This  is  deposited  in  the 


Fig.  316. 
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■  For  Informatfon  on  tbe  sulijeut  of  this  ftnd  the  following  leotloai,  oonsolt  Proat  on 
Stomach  and  Driiuiy  DieesM :  Garrod,  Lanoet,  1849 ;  Benoe  Jones,  Limcat  for  1650,  vol. 
1. :  Brodia  ou  Diaeaaas  of  the  Urinaij  Organs,  3d  «d. ;  Golding  Biid  on  Urinary  Uepoaits, 
3d  ed.  ;  Ilaasall,  Lancet,  1S50-53 ;  LIodoI  Beale  on  Microscope,  1S54.  [Gross,  a  Prac- 
tical Treatise  on  the  Diseases,  Injories,  and  Ualfonuatloui  of  the  Urinar/  Bladder,  the 
Prostate  Qiand,  and  the  Urethra,  2d  ad.] 
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form  of  minnte  crystals,  tinged  with  the  coloring  matter  of  the  arine.  It 
generally  indicates  a  highly  acid  state  of  the  urine,  through  which  it  is  pre- 
cipitated from  the  ammonia  and  other  substances  which  ought  to  hold  it  in 
solution. 

The  amorphous  lithates  of  ammonia^  soda,  and  lime  form  a  very  common 
sediment,  varying  in  color  from  nearly  white  to  dark  red  or  yellow.  The 
urine  from  which  it  is  deposited  is  generally  acid ;  clear  when  passed,  but 
clouded  as  it  cools  ;  and  this  sediment  may  readily  be  distinguished  by  its 
dissolving  when  heated  slightly. 

Lithates,  deeply  tinged  by  pink  or  brick-dust  coloring  matter,  form  the 
sediments  observed  in  fever,  gout,  and  chronic  diseases  of  the  liver.  The 
lithate  of  soda  is  sometimes  found. 

II.  Oxalate  of  Lime  is  generally  deposited  from  urine  which  is  highly 
acid,  and  contains  much  lithate.     It  is  in  the  form  of  minute  octahedral 

Fig.  317.  Fig.  318.  Fig.  319. 


Fig.  317.  Oxalate  of  lime  crjstalii. 

Fig.  318.  Oxalarate?  of  lime  in  pellacid  spherales  ;  single,  double  (or  dumb-bells),  and  qoadmplet. 

Fig.  319.  Cystine. 

crystals,  invisible  except  by  the  microscope.  The  dumb-bell  form  is  rare, 
and  probably  an  oxalurate. 

III.  PiiosPHATio  Deposits  may  arise  in  two  ways.  First,  from  exces- 
sive secretion  of  the  mucus  of  the  bladder.  If  the  bladder  be  irritated  from 
any  cause  so  as  to  create  this  condition,  the  urine  may  be  rendered  alkaline 
by  decomposition  of  its  urea  into  carbonate  of  ammonia.  But  this  is  far 
from  being  any  evidence  of  a  phosphatic  diathesis.  For  example,  the  writer 
has  often  found  crystals  of  lithic  acid  in  highly  ammoniaeal  urine,  which  had 
doubtless  been  secreted  acid  ;  in  gouty  cystitis.  Thus,  an  irritating — possi- 
bly over-acid,  state  of  the  urine  may  be  the  cause  of  ultimate  alkalinity. 

Secondly,  they  may  arise  from  a  primarily  alkaline,  or  insufficiently  acid 
slate  of  the  urine,  through  which  the  i)hosphatcs  of  lime  and  of  magnesia 
are  precipitated  ;  but  they  do  not  prove  that  phospho?*ic  acid  i8  in  excess  in 
the  urine.  The  most  common  cause  of  alkalescence,  or  of  deficient  acidity 
in  the  urine,  is  surmised  by  Bence  Jones  to  be  excessive  acidity  of  the  stomach. 
Thus,  as  the  writer  of  this  work  stated  in  the  edition  of  1841,  the  urine  is 
often  loaded  with  triple  phosphate  when  the  stomach  is  full  of  acid.  In 
such  a  case  the  urine  if  alkaline  is  said  to  be  so  from  preponderance  of 
potass  or  soda.  The  ammoniaeal  urine  which  is  commonly  found  in  chronic 
cystitis,  in  disease  or  injury  of  the  spinal  cord,  in  the  latter  stages  of  pro- 
static disease,  and  under  any  circumstances  which  cau.se  habitual  retention 
of  urine,  is  of  the  former  variety.  When  urine  is  alkaline  from  ammonia, 
reddened  litmus-paper  steeped  in  it,  and  afterwards  heated,  recovers  its  red 
color,  which  is  not  the  case  when  alkalescence  arises  from  the  presence  of 
fixed  alkali.  The  varieties  of  phosphatic  deposit  are — 1,  the  triple  pJwS' 
2)hate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia,  which  ap])ears  in  sparkling  ])risiuatie 
crystals  on  the  surface  of  the  urine  (Fig.  314,  5);  2(1,  basic  trij»le  phos- 
phate, formed  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  either  in  the  bladder  or  out  of  it. 
(Fig.  316,  8);  and  8d,  the  phosphate  of  lime,  a  white  amorphous  powder, 
generally  associated  with  mucus. 

rathoto(jical  lielations. — The  lithic  sediments,  crystalline  or  amorphous, 
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often  accompany  gout,  and  may  exist  in  conjunction  with  a  highly  sthenic 
plethoric  condition ;  not  that  this  is  always  the  case,  for  they  may  indicate 
debility,  mal-assimilation,  or  excessive  fatigue.  The  oxalic  generally  indi* 
cate  feeble  powers  of  assimilation,  and  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  system. 
The  phosphatic,  when  not  arising  from  changes  in  the  bladder,  usually  indi- 
cate low  dyspepsia.  Any  deposit  may  exist  occasionally  in  small  quantity 
unnoticed ;  it  is  the  constant  or  abundant  presence  which  is  an  important 
evidence  of  disease. 

When  a  patient  is  secreting  the  red  crystalline  gravel,  or  has,  to  use  the 
vulgar  phrase,  B,fit  of  the  gravely  he  usually  complains  of  great  pain  in  the 
loins  and  bladder ;  frequent  desire  to  make  water ;  and  aching  of  the  testicles 
and  hips.  Sometimes  these  symptoms  are  attended  with  great  feverishness ; 
sometimes  with  mere  languor  and  dyspepsia. 

When  oxalate  of  lime  is  abundant,  the  whole  urinary  organs  are  apt  to 
suffer  extremely ;  with  frequent  micturition  ;  aching  in  the  loins  and  bladder ; 
great  irritation  of  the  genital  organs ;  often  these  symptoms  are  combined 
with  peculiar  lassitude,  fits  of  headache,  sour  perspiration,  nettle-rash,  ex- 
treme despondency,  and  other  signs  of  obstinate  indigestion,  and  of  a  dis- 
ordered condition  of  the  blood. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  urinary  disorders  has  of  late  years  been 
made  too  dependent  on  a  superficial  chemical  examination  of  the  urine  ;  it 
being  the  custom  to  give  acids  if  the  urine  is  alkaline,  and  so  forth,  without 
sufficient  regard  to  other  circumstances.  The  author  stated  in  an  edition  of 
this  work  published  in  1841,  that  this  summary  method  of  treatment  was 
essentially  erroneous.  Subsequent  experience  has  confirmed  his  ideas  on 
this  point ;  and  he  would  advise  his  readers,  under  all  circumstances,  to  treat 
the  general  health  on  rational  principles,  and  leave  the  urine  to  take  care  of 
itself. 

The  first  thing  to  notice,  is  the  patient's  blood-making  powers,  and  his 
habits.  Because  if  lusty  and  red-lipped,  and  a  high  liver,  and  troubled  with 
lithic  gravel  of  no  long  duration,  he  will  generally  be  speedily  relieved  by 
full  purgation ;  by  reduced  diet,  warm  baths,  and  liq.  potasses  in  drachm- 
doses  thrice  daily  after  meals.  The  diathesis  will  be  kept  at  bay  likewise 
by  habits  of  early  rising,  by  exercise  enough  to  make  the  skin  eliminate 
acid  ;  by  great  temperance  in  meat  and  beer  or  wine  ;  by  freely  eating  fresh 
vegetables,  and  especially  cabbage,  water-cresses,  and  fruit,  provided  always 
that  they  cause  no  inconvenience  to  the  stomach ;  and  by  occasional  effer- 
vescing, alkaline,  or  saline  draughts — such  as  lemon-juice,  potass-water; 
Seltzer- water ;  or  F.  68,  60,  61,  70,  12,  73,  &c. 

But  far  different  must  be  the  treatment  if  the  urinary  deposit,  be  it  what 
it  may,  is  created,  not  by  an  excess  of  material  in  the  system,  but  by  feeble- 
ness of  the  powers  which  ought  to  convert  the  food  into  healthy  flesh  and 
blood.  In  these  cases  the  prime  object  must  be  to  strengthen  the  digestion ; 
and  the  means  are  the  following — 1.  It  is  often  beneficial  to  begin  the  cure 
by  freeing  the  liver  and  bowels  of  black  offensive  scybalous  motions,  by  a 
grain  or  two  of  calomel,  with  colocynth,  or  with  some  tonic  purge,  to  carry 
it  off,  F.  37,  41,  60,  &c.  The  motions  should  be  inspected,  and  the  medi- 
cine be  repeated  at  discretion  till  they  are  rendered  healthy.  2.  There  are 
few  remedies  comparable  to  change  of  air^  including,  as  it  must,  change  of 
diet,  water,  habits,  and  occupation,  for  the  cure  of  all  disorders  of  mal-assi- 
milation. 3.  Alkalies,  such  as  F.  77,  79,  may  be  given  in  small  doses  after 
meals  to  the  infinite  comfort  of  the  stomach,  if  the  patient  complains  of 
sour  eructations,  flushed  face,  flatulence,  &c.,  and  this,  no  matter  whether 
the  urine  is  ammoniacal  or  not.  4.  But  the  most  important  medicines  are 
Tonics.  Of  these  one  of  the  most  useful  is  the  nitro-muriatic  acid,  F.  23, 
which  may  always  be  given  with  benefit  on  an  empty  stomach,  if  the  patient 
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likes  it ;  if  he  feels  that  it  takes  awaj  that  nanseoas,  flabbj,  alkaline  con- 
dition of  mooth  which  so  commonly  accompanies  a  low  digestive  power. 
But  the  other  mineral  acids — ^bark,  qninine,  nnx  vomica,  and  other  bitters ; 
the  sulphates  of  zinc  and  of  iron ;  and  the  mariated  tinctare  of  iron — will 
all  be  found  usefaL  5.  Opium  introduced  into  the  rectum  as  a  suppository 
is  often  necessary  to  allay  local  irritation,  especially  in  phosphatic  and  oxalic 
cases  It  may  also  be  necessary  as  a  means  of  procuring  sleep,  and  prevent- 
ing the  nervous  system  from  being  worn  out  by  its  own  irritability.  6.  The 
diet  should  consist  of  those  substances  which  are  most  readily  convertible 
into  good  flesh  and  blood,  and  least  liable  to  undergo  degeneration  during 
their  solution  in  the  stomach.  Meat,  good  soup,  milk,  eggs,  good  bread, 
cruciferous  vegetables^ — ^brandy  and  water,  sound  sherry,  and  bitter  ale — 
show  the  kind  of  substances  to  be  preferred ;  and  pastry,  sago,  slops,  and 
bad  wine,  the  things  to  be  avoided. 

SECTION  IX. — ^THE  VARIOUS  KINDS  OF  STONE. 

The  various  deposits  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  section  may,  as  we  ob- 
served, lodge  in  some  part  of  the  urinary  organs,  and  concrete  into  stone. 
There  are  altogether  fourteen  species,  many  of  which  are  excessively  rare. 
The  principal  ones  are,  the  lithic,  phosphatic,  and  mulberry. 

I.  LiTHic  Acid  calculi  are  generally  oval,  flattened,  fawn  or  mahogany 
colored,  and  on  a  section  are  seen  to  be  composed  of  concentric  laminae. 
Tests, — This  acid  may  be  dissolved  by  boiling  in  liquor  polassas ;  it  bums 
away  almost  entirely  before  the  blowpipe,  and  if  digested  in  a  small  quan- 
tity of  nitric  acid,  and  evaporated  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  it  leaves  a  residue, 
which,  when  cold,  becomes  purple,  if  exposed  to  the  vapor  of  ammonia. 

II.  LiTiiATE  OF  Ammonia  rarely  forms  a  calculus,  because  it  is  tolerably 
soluble  in  warm  urine.  I'ests. — It  may  be  known  by  the  same  tests  as  the 
preceding,  and,  besides,  it  evolves  ammonia  when  treated  by  liq.  potassae. 

III.  Phosphate  of  Lime  or  bone-earth  calculi  are  rare.  They  are  pale 
brown,  friable,  and  laminated.  I'ests. — Soluble  in  nitric  or  muriatic  acids, 
and  precipitated  by  liq.  ammonia) ;  infusible  except  at  a  very  intense  heat. 

IV.  Triple  Phosphate  (of  ammonia  and  magnesia)  forms  white  or 
pale-gray  calculi,  composed  of  small  brilliant  crystals.  Tests, — Evolves 
ammonia  when  treated  with  liq.  potassa; ;  is  soluble  in  acetic  or  muriatic 
acid  ;  precipitated  again  by  ammonia  in  form  of  cr}'stals  of  basic  phosphate. 

y.  The  Fusible  Calculus  is  formed  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  and  triple 
phos])liatc  mixed.  It  forms  a  white  friable  mass  like  mortar,  and  is  very 
fusible. 

yi.  The  Mulberry  Calculus  is  composed  of  oxalate  of  lime.  It  is 
dark  red,  rough,  and  tuberculated.  Tests. — Not  dissolved  by  boiling  in 
potass ;  soluble  in  nitric  acid ;  if  exposed  to  the  blowpipe,  the  acid  is  burned 
off,  and  quicklime  is  left,  which,  if  moistened,  reddens  turmeric  paper. 

yil.  Besides  the  above,  calculi  are  sometimes  composed  of  cystine,  a  pe- 
culiar animal  substance,  containing  much  sulphur,  soluble  both  in  alkalies 
and  dilute  mineral  acids,  but  not  in  acetic  acid ;  precipitable  in  peculiar  six- 
sided  crystals  by  acetic  acid  from  its  solution  in  ammonia  (see  Fig.  319); 
also  of  caj'bonate  of  lime;  of  the  fihrine  of  the  blood,  and  of  xanthic  or  uric 
oxidOy  a  peculiar  animal  matter  allied  to  uric  acid.  The  lithate  of  soda,  the 
lithate  and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  silica,  are  also  rare  ingredients  in 
calculi. 

Alternating  Calculi. — Sometimes  stones  are  composed  of  alternate  layers 
of  lithic  acid  and  o.xalate  of  lime  ;  and  very  commonly  the  outer  layers  of  a 
stone  arc  i)hosphatic,  the  nucleus  lithic  or  mulberry.  The  phosphates  com- 
monly succeed  the  other  deposits,  being  surely  produced  after  a  time  by  the 
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irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  but  the  lithic  and  mulberry  never  coat 
the  phosphates.* 

SECTION  X. — STONE  IN  THE  KIDNEY  AND  URETER. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  kidney  are,  pain  in  one  or 
both  loins  ;  irritation  and  retraction  of  the  testicles ;  the  urine  bloody  after 
violent  jolting  exercise ;  and  occasional  fits  of  inflammation  of  the  kidney. 
Stones  in  the  kidney  are  most  frequently  composed  of  lithic  acid,  which  will 
be  known  by  the  deposit  of  red  sand  from  the  urine.  The  oxalate  of  lime 
calculus  is  more  rare.  Crystals  both  of  this  substance  and  of  lithic  acid 
have  been  detected  in  the  tubuli  uriniferi.  Phosphatic  stone  in  the  kidney 
is  still  more  rare.  When  it  does  exist,  it  is  generally  composed  of  the  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  indicates  incipient  disease  of  the  organ. 

Treatment. — ^When  a  stone  is  ascertained  or  suspected  to  exist  in  the 
kidney,  the  indications  are,  first,  to  examine  the  general  health,  and  treat 
any  derangement  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  previous  sections ; 
secondly,  to  endeavor  to  expedite  the  passage  of  the  stone  through  the  ure- 
ter, by  diluents  and  diuretics ;  and  by  the  cautious  use  of  exercise  so  as  to 
dislodge  it ;  and,  thirdly,  to  remove  inflammation  if  it  exist,  by  cupping  on 
the  loins,  by  mild  aperients  and  copious  enemata  of  warm  water,  by  opium 
or  henbane,  and  by  warm  baths  or  fomentations.  Pounded  ice  applied  to 
the  loins  gives  great  relief  when  much  burning  pain  is  complained  of,  but  it 
must  be  used  with  caution. 

The  ordinary  and  most  favorable  event  of  renal  calculus  is,  that  it  de- 
scends through  the  ureter  into  the  bladder.  In  some  cases,  however,  it 
remains  in  the  kidney,  increases  in  size,  completely  fills  up  tho  pelvis  and 
infundibula,  and  causes  the  organ  either  to  waste  away  or  to  suppurate ;  the 
abscess  bursting  either  into  the  colon,  or  on  the  loins. 

The  Passage  of  a  Stone  through  the  Ureter  causes  the  following 
symptoms : — The  patient  complains  of  sudden  and  most  severe  pain,  first 
in  the  loins  and  groin,  subsequently  in  the  testicle  and  inside  of  the  thigh. 
The  testicle  is  also  retracted  spasmodically.  At  the  same  time  there  are 
violent  sickness,  faintness,  and  collapse,  which  may  last  two  or  three  days, 
and  are  only  relieved  when  the  stone  reaches  the  bladder. 

Treatmjent. — The  warm  bath,  large  doses  of  opium,  emollient  enemata, 
and  plenty  of  diluents,  are  the  obvious  remedies,  and  an  active  purgative 
may  perhaps  be  tried  if  the  process  is  slow. 

Sir  B.  Brodie  has  shown  that  there  is  a  set  of  symptoms  which  sometimes 
affects  gouty  people — consisting  of  pains  in  the  loins  reaching  to  the  groin 
and  neck  of  the  bladder ;  and  scanty,  high-colored  urine — which  very  much 
resemble  those  caused  by  the  passing  of  a  stone  through  the  ureter.  They 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  faintness  and  vomiting,  and  readily 
yield  to  purgatives  and  colchicum. 

SECTION  XL — STONE  IN  THE  BLADDER. 

Stone  in  the  Bladder  produces  the  following  symptoms :  1.  Irritability 
of  the  bladder,  frequent  irresistible  desire  to  make  water  [which  is  some- 
times colored  with  blood].  2.  Occasional  sudden  stoppage  of  the  stream 
of  water  during  micturition,  from  the  stone  falling  on  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra ;  the  stream  probably  flowing  again  if  the  patient  throws  himself  on 
his  hands  and  knees.     3.  Occasional  p^in  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  always 

'  [For  a  more  complete  description  of  urinary  calcnlL,  the  student  is  advised  to  con- 
sult the  Treatise  of  Dr.  Gross,  on  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs,  before  cited.] 
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severest  after  micturition.  4.  Pain  in  the  glans  penis.  If  the  patient  be  a 
child,  he  is  always  attempting  to  allcTiate  this  pain  by  palling  at  the  pre- 
puce,  which  becomes  extremely  elongated. 

5.  Sounding. — But  none  of  the  above  symptoms  must  be  depended  on 
alone.  The  existence  of  the  stone  must  be  made  sensible  to  the  car  and 
fingers,  and  the  instrument  employed  for  this  purpose  is  a  aoundy  a  solid 
iron  rod,  the  size  of  a  medium  catheter,  not  large  enough  to  distend  the 
urethra.  Its  handle  should  be  polished,  and  the  surgeon  should  possess 
several,  of  various  lengths. 

One  of  these  instruments  should  be  introduced  at  a  time  when  the  nrinaij 
organs  are  comparatively  free  from  irritation,  and  the  health  from  disturb- 
ance. The  patient  should  be  on  his  back  on  a  high  bed,  the  pelvis  raised 
on  a  pillow,  and  the  bladder  nearly,  but  not  quite,  full.  In  order  to  insure 
perfect  quietness,  and  to  prevent  pain  to  the  patient,  he  should  be  pat  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  if  the  bladder  is  empty,  tepid  water  should 
be  injected.  The  sound  should  be  carefully  moved  about,  to  examine  every 
part  of  the  bladder,  and  if  there  is  a  stone  of  any  size  it  will  most  probably 
be  heard  to  strike  and  felt  to  grate  upon  it.  If  nothing,  however,  is  dis- 
covered, the  patient  may  be  made  to  turn  on  one  side,  or  to  sit  upright,  or 
the  finger  may  be  passed  into  the  rectum ;  or  a  sound  with  the  same  abrupt 
curve  as  the  lithotrite  may  be  used  to  explore  the  bos  fond  of  the  bladder, 
behind  the  prostate ;  or  a  catheter  may  be  introduced,  and  the  stone  may 
perhaps  be  felt  to  strike  against  it  as  the  urine  flows  away.  But  if  the 
symptoms  are  well  marked,  the  surgeon  must  not  be  contented  with  one 
unsuccessful  examination. 

Diagnosis. — In  sounding  there  are  two  errors  to  he  avoided.  FirMj 
that  of  assuming  that  there  is  no  stone,  when  none  can  be  felt.  The  chief 
circumstances  which  occasion  difficulty  in  this  respect  are,  enlarged  pros- 
tate ;  cysts  or  pouches,  in  which  the  stone  can  be  hid ;  and  small  size 
of  the  stone. 

The  second  error  is  that  of  taking  something  for  a  stone  which  is  not. 
Thus  polypus  or  pendulous  growths,  portions  of  the  bladder  hanlened,  or 
rough  from  ulceration  or  from  fibrinous  dei)osit,  or  incrusted  with  phos- 
phates ;  even  exostoses  and  tumors  of  neighboring  parts,  have  at  times  Iwen 
mistaken  for  stone. 

The  symptoms  of  stone  vary  in  severity: — 1,  according  to  its  size  and 
roughness ;  2,  according  to  the  state  of  the  urine ;  3,  according  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  bladder,  whether  healthy  or  inflamed.  They  may  be  very  slight 
for  years ;  in  fact,  a  little  pain  in  micturition  and  bloody  urine  after  riding 
may  be  the  only  inconveniences.  But  after  a  certain  period  the  bladder 
becomes  more  and  more  irritable,  and  finally  inflamed  ;  the  urine  alkaline, 
and  loaded  with  viscid  mucus  and  phos])hate  of  lime ;  the  strength  fails ; 
and  finally,  after  years  of  suftering,  the  patient  sinks. 

The  sou7'cc8  of  vesical  calculi  are  two  : — 1,  the  urine  ;  2,  the  mucus  of  the 
bladder;  and  calculi  are  exceedingly  liable  to  form  from  the  latter  souR*e. 
if  the  prostate  is  disea^vd,  or  if  foreign  bodies  are  introduced  into  the 
bladder,  so  as  to  serve  for  nuclei.  In  these  cases  the  stone  is  invariabk 
phosphatic. 

The  ctnnposiiion  of  a  calculus  may  be  judged  of,  but  not  always  accurately, 
by  the  state  of  the  urine.  Its  size  may  be  appreciated  : — 1,  by  its  compo- 
sition, for  the  phosphatic  are  always  the  largest;  2,  by  the  time  it  has 
existed  ;  3,  by  observing  the  force  recjuired  to  dislodge  it  from  its  situation: 
4,  it  may  be  measured  by  passing  the  sound  across  its  surface,  or  by  \\w 
uretlira  forceps  or  lithotrite.  Calculi  have  been  known  to  vary  in  wcijrlit 
from  a  few  grains  to  forty-four  ounces,  and  in  number  from  one  to  one  him- 
dred  and  forty-two.     The  largest  that  was  ever  extracted  entire  wcijjrlutl 
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sixteen  ounces,  but  the  patient  died ;  Sir  A.  Cooper  was  the  operator. 
Gooch  tolls  us  that  Mr.  Harmer,  of  Norwich,  in  the  year  1746,  extracted 
one  entire  which  weighed  nearly  fifteen  ounces,  and  the  patient  lived  five 
years.  And  Mr.  C.  Mayo,  of  Winchester,  extracted  one  weighing  fourteen 
ounces  and  a  half,  but  it  was  broken,  and  the  patient  lived  several  years. 

Treatment, — The  indications  are : — 1,  to  get  rid  of  the  diseased  state 
of  the  urine  ;  2,  to  allay  pain  and  irritation ;  3,  to  remove  the  stone.  The 
first  and  second  are  to  be  accomplished  by  measures  which  have  been 
already  spoken  of  when  treating  of  gravel  and  of  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  bladder.  The  third  may  be  executed  in  four  ways,  viz.,  1,  by  ex- 
traction of  the  stone  through  the  urethra ;  2,  solution  of  it  by  injections ; 
3,  lithotrity ;  and  4,  lithotomy — each  of  which  requires  to  be  treated  of  in  a 
distinct  section. 


SECTION  Xn. — ^EXTRACTION  OP  STONE  BY  THE  MALE  URETHRA. 

When  a  stone  is  known  to  have  recently  escaped  from  the  ureter  into  the 
bladder,  the  first  point  is  to  remove  all  irritability  of  the  bladder  by  sedatives, 
and  by  restoring  the  proper  condition  of  the  urine,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
spasm  to  obstruct  its  passage  into  the  urethra.  The  patient  also  should 
drink  plentifully,  so  that  the  bladder  may  be  quite  filled.  Then,  when  he  is 
going  to  make  water,  he  should  be  instructed  to  lie  on  his  face,  and  to  grasp 
the  penis  so  that  the  urethra  may  become  distended  with  urine ;  and  thus, 
very  probably,  the  sudden  gush  that  will  come,  when  he  relinquishes  his 
grasp  of  the  penis,  will  bring  the  stone  with  it.  Moreover,  the  urethra  may 
be  well  dilated  by  bougies.  Should  this  plan  not  succeed  after  some  days, 
Weiss's  urethral  forceps  should  be  tried  (p.  621),  or  still  better,  as  Mr. 
Fergusson  suggests,  the  catheter  scoopy  represented  at  p.  541,  Fig.  320  (2),  and 
employed  to  remove  fragments  after  lithotrity.  For  ttie  best  mode  of  finding 
and  seizing  stones,  see  the  section  on  Lithotrity. 

SECTION  Xin. — LITH0LY8I8,  OR  SOLUTION  OF  STONE. 

This  has  for  its  object  the  solution  or  disintegration  of  calculi,  by  means 
of  liquids  either  taken  by  the  mouth,  or  injected  into  the  bladder.  Sir  B. 
Brodie  long  since  showed  that  phosphatic  calculi  may  sometimes  be  dissolved 
altogether,  and  sometimes  be  so  disintegrated  or  reduced  in  size  that  they 
may  escape  through  the  urethra  by  means  of  the  injections  of  very  dilute 
nitric  acid  directed  for  chronic  cystitis. 

The  Vichy  water,  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  saturated  with  car- 
bonic acid,  has  considerable  eflFect  not  only  on  lithic  calculi,  which  it  dissolves 
by  virtue  of  its  alkali,  but  on  the  phosphatic,  which  it  affects  through  it<s 
carbonic  acid,  and  by  disintegrating  the  animal  matter  which  cements  them 
together.  Solutions  of  various  alkalies  and  borax  have  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  numerous  anxious  experiments,  with  some,  but  not  sufficient,  good 
results.* 

Dr.  Elliott  Hoskins,  of  Guernsey,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  persevering 
laborers  in  his  department,  has  made  experiments  with  the  nitro-saccharate 
of  lead." 

Dr.  Bence  Jones'  has  shown  that  lithic  and  phosphatic  calculi,  fixed  be- 
tween the  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery,  and  immersed  in  a  solution  of  nitre, 

'  For  an  accouilt  of  which,  we  refer  to  Dr.  Willis's  work  on  Stone. 

'  Lond.  Journ.  of  Med.,  Oct.  1851 ;  Ranking,  vol.  xiv. 

3  Ranking,  vol.  xvii.,  quoted  from  Phil.  Trans.  1852.  Dr.  G.  Robinson,  of  Newcastle, 
{«(  experimenting  on  the  subject,  and  has  published  a  pamphlet  on  Electro-Lithotrity. 
Loud. 1805. 
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varying  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce,  at  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  are  capable  of  solution.  Thus  then  the  possibility  of  the  solution  of 
stone  is  established.  Of  course  great  difficulty  may  be  expected  in  the 
practical  application ;  but  Dr.  Jones  informs  the  writer  (February  8th, 
1856),  that  he  has  succeeded  in  constructing  an  instrument  which  can  be 
introduced  into  the  bladder,  and  seize  the  stone,  and  subject  it  to  the  Yoltaic 
current  The  material  is  that  form  of  vulcanized  India-rubber  which  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  combs,  and  which  is  capable  of  insulating  the 
current  till  it  reaches  the  stone.  The  next  thing  will  be  to  make  experi- 
ment on  a  living  patient,  and  to  perfect  the  details  5f  the  operation. 

SECTION  XIV. — ^LITHOTRITY, 

Definition. — An  operation  for  grinding  or  crushing  stone  in  the  bladder 
into  fragments  of  so  small  a  size  that  they  may  be  readily  expelled  through 
the  urethra. 

History. — So  desirable  is  this  object,  that  it  has  been  treated  of,  or 
attempted,  by  surgeons  in  every  epoch  of  civilization;  by  Hippocrates 
amongst  the  Greeks;  by  Albucasis  of  the  Arabian  school;  by  Franco, 
Ouido  de  Cauliaco,  Hildanus,  Hallcr,  and  others,  down  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  attempts,  however,  were,  as  Mr.  Goulson  observes, 
isolated,  and  either  fruitless  or  not  carried  out  into  a  systeni  till,  in  1813, 
Gruithuisen,  a  Bavarian  surgeon,  published  two  memoirs  on  Lithotrity,  and 
described  his  instruments,  consisting  of  "  a  straight  canula,  intended  to  pass 
into  the  bladder  and  serve  as  a  conductor  for  a  perforator,  whi(^h  was  either 
lance-shaped  or  dentated ;  a  wire  for  seizing  and  fixing  the  calculus,  a 
handle  rapidly  moved  by  a  bow-drill,  a  branched  forceps,  and  a  hook  for  the 
purpose  of  crushing  the  fragments  of  stone  when  divided  by  the  perforator.*' 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  these  instruments  were  used  either  on  the 
dead  body  or  on  the  living,  and  the  project  was  soon  forgotten.* 

Following  the  historical  summary  prefixed  to  Mr.  Coulson's  very  complete 
and  elaborate  Lectures  on  Lithotrity,  originally  published  in  the  Lancet  for 
1852,  and  now  collected  into  a  scj)arate  volume,  we  find  tliat  the  person  who 
next  took  up  the  subject  was  Civiale.  In  the  year  1817,  then  a  poor  stu- 
dent, he  constructed  the  models  of  some  instruments,  and  the  next  year 
applied  to  the  French  Minister  for  pecuniary  aid  towards  carrying  on  his 
experiments.  His  chief  instrument  was  a  double  metallic  tube,  the  inner 
tube  having  six  elastic  steel  branches  at  its  extremity :  these  were  intended 
to  grasp  the  stone,  which  was  then  to  be  bored  by  a  lance-shaped  lithotri- 
teur.  Pursuing  his  researches,  Civiale,  in  1819,  reduced  the  six  branches 
of  his  instrument  to  four,  and  in  1820  to  three.  He  added  a  bow-drill ;  and 
with  these  improved  instruments  experiments  were  publicly  made  in  1822, 
at  the  Hospital  of  La  Pitie,  and  in  the  dissecting-rooms  of  the  Faculty. 

In  1819,  Mr.  Elderton  published  in  the  April  No.  of  the  Edinburgh  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journal^  a  proj)osal  for  attacking  calculi  with  a  curved  two- 
branched  instrument  and  perforator.  But  Elderton's  proposal,  like  Grui- 
thuisen^s,  was  unfruitful ;  Civiale's  was  more  fortunate. 

In  April,  1822,  M.  Amussat  described  an  instrument  which  he  had  con- 
structed for  crutihing  stone.  This  was  a  strong  two-bladed  forceps  acting 
laterally,  concealed  in  a  canula,  and  worked  by  a  lever.  In  June  of  the 
same  year,  M.  Leroy,  now  better  known  as  Leroy  d'Etiolles,  produced  an  in- 
strument, consisting  of  a  double  canula,  of  four  long  watch-springs,  attached 
to  the  extremity  of  the  inner  canula,  to  catch  the  stone,  and  of  perforators 
worked  by  a  bow-drill.     In  April,  1823,  M.  Leroy  produced  an  improved 

>  Coulson  on  Lithotrity  and  Lithotomy,  Loud.  1853. 
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instramcnt.  The  appearaoce  of  this  drew  M.  Ciriale  from  bis  retirement ; 
but  uot  till  May,  1823,  did  he  publish  an  account  of  his  process.  On  January 
10,  1824,  be  performed  his  first  operation  in  the  presence  of  Barons  Perej 
and  Cliau8sier,  commissioners  appointed  b;  the  Facnltj.  The  patient  was 
relieved  of  his  stone  in  two  sittings.  Another  patient,  operated  on  Feb.  4, 
was  cnred  in  four  sittings ;  a  third  eqnally  qaicUj.  Thaa  Civiale  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  inTentor  of  lithotritf. 

Hitherto  we  hare  spoken  chiefly  of  boring  inBtrnmenta.  The  first  crush- 
ing instrument  of  any  ralne  was  mannfactared  by  Mr.  Weiss  in  1824,  It 
was  composed  of  two  blades  sliding  on  each  other,  and  brought  together  by 
a  screw.  This  is,  in  essentials,  the  instrument  used  at  the  present  day.  Sir 
B.  Brodie,  however,  thought  that  the  screw  would  act  with  such  violence  on 


Fig.  320. 
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a  hard  calcnios  that  the  bladder  woald  be  injured  by  the  flying  off  of  the 
fragments ;  and  bo  for  a  time  it  was  laid  aside. 

In  1825,  Dr.  Haygarth  invented  a  sliding  instrument,  to  which  a  screw 
was  connected  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  who  tried  it  on  a  patient 
in  the  Birmingham  Hospital  in  the  same  year.  To  this  distinguished  sur- 
geon belongs  the  honor  of  having  first  performed  the  modem  operaUon  of 
crushing. 

But  the  method  which  now  acquired  celebrity,  and  which  was  first  prac- 
tised by  Henrteloup  in  1830,  consiBted  in  hammering  the  stone  to  pieces. 
The  patient  was  confined  to  a  bed  of  peculiar  constmction,  called  the  lii 
reclangulaire  ;  and  the  percvieur  courbe  A  marteau — a  sliding  instmment 
compoaed  of  three  blades— was  made  to  seize  the  stone.  This  was  then 
broken  by  repeated  blows  with  a  hammer  on  the  other  extremity  of  the  in- 
strument, which  was  fixed  securely  to  a  vice.  But  this  plan  was  fraught 
with  many  inconveniences.  The  instrument  was  too  feeble ;  in  one  case  it 
was  bent  ap  over  the  pnbes ;  its  blades  were  apt  to  become  so  clogged  with 
pulverized  fragments,  that  Uiey  were  withdrawn  with  difGcalty,  or  perhaps 
not  until  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  had  been  slit  np ;  and  the  bladder  was 
exposed  to  injury  from  percussion  communicated  from  the  instrument,  and 
from  the  violent  splitting  of  the  calculus. 

Heurteloup's  instniment  was  next  improved  and  simplified  by  Costcllo, 
who  seems  to  have  reinvented  the  two  sliding  blades  which  Weiss  had  de- 
signed eight  years  previously.  Mr.  Oldham,  a  gentleman  attached  to  the 
Bank  of  Ireland,  devised  the  oval  slit  in  the  female  blade,  for  the  escape  of 
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detritus,  shotrn  in  Fig.  320  (1)  and  (3).     In  l.'^34,  Mr.  FergassoD  employed 
the  hand-rack  and  pinion  represented  in  the  following  eot. 


(Tho  lllholrllo  owd  b7  3Ir.  Fo 


The  Preparatory  Treatment  necessary  consists  in  correcting  any  dcteeta- 
l>lu  dinttrder  of  tho  digCHtive  organs  or  general  health,  and  atlaying  uny  irri- 
tation of  the  urinary  orgaiiii,  by  hip-bathti,  opiates,  and  repose.  The  surgeon 
should  alsii  by  sounding  estimate  the  size  of  the  stone,  and  the  capacity  and 
degree  of  irritability  of  the  bladder ;  for  so  long  as  that  is  very  irritable 
tlie  operation  must  be  delayed. 

The  operation  is  jwrforniod  as  follows.  The  patient  is  placed  on  a  couch 
with  his  pelvis  well  raised,  and  his  shonldtirs  comfortably  supported  ;  the 
bladder  is  then  emptied,  and  five  or  six  ounces  of  warm  water  injected  with 
a  proper  catheter  and  syringe.  The  injection  should  be  aecoinplisliei)  with 
the  j^i-eatest  pos.iiltle  slowness  and  gentleness.  Tiie  instrument,  warmed  and 
uiled,  is  now  lo  be  niu.st  gently  introduced  ;  and  it  utust  lie  passed  fully  into 
the  bludder.  The  next  step  is  to  seize  tlie  stone.  Hut  for  this  pnqiose,  as 
is  well  mill  forcibly  stated  by  Sir  B.  Urodie'  nrid  Mr.  Skcy,  it  is  not  justiHa- 
ble  to  move  the  instrument  about  in  tlie  bladder,  or  to  use  it  as  a  ^learcher; 
on  the  cuiilrury,  as  Mr.  Skey  says,  the  stone  ninst  be  brouglit  to  the  insfrg- 
nient.  Fur  this  purpose,  the  blades  having  been  opened — in  doing  which, 
as  tlic  sume  surgeon  observes,  the  female  blade  should  l>e  pushed  forwards 
to  the  BUiue  extent  tu  which  the  male  blade  is  drawn  back — the  blades  should 
!«  pressed  downwards  towards  the  rectum,  by  raising  the  handle ;  so  that 
the  bla<lder  may  a.<sumo  a  cimieal  form  with  the  upex  downwards.  Into 
this  ape.Y  ihe  stone  will  most  probably  fall ;  if  not,  a  slight  shako  given  to 
the  patient's  pelvis  will  probably  make  it  do  so. 

When  iho  stone  is  fairly  grasped,  the  S(-n;w  or  other  meelinniral  furcc  em- 
ployed should  be  made  lo  crush  it ;  and  here  the  first  u|H'rattiin  should  gene- 
rally end ;  for  the  surgeon  must  adopt  j'rslina  Irnh:  fur  his  molio,  anil  must 
nut  be  I'ligiT  lo  do  too  mueli  at  one  silling,  .Vt  the  close  of  the  opi'rnlii'n 
it  must  be  seen  that  the  blades  ure  entirely  closed,  and  not  choked  by  detri- 
tus;  then  the  instrumcNl  is  withdrawn, 

iiviii. ;  F.  C.  Ski  y,  on  llic  Merita  of  llic  T«d 
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The  subsequent  parts  of  the  treatment  are  these.  First,  all  pain,  which 
is  often  severe,  must  be  allayed  by  opium,  administered  by  the  mouth,  or  in 
the  form  of  enema  or  suppository,  F.  101,  174.  Hip-baths,  barley-water 
and  other  demulcent  drinks,  and  alkaline  medicines  may  be  used  with  the 
same  intention. 

Secondly f  the  operation  must  be  repeated  at  intervals,  till  every  fragment 
is  crushed  and  expelled.  In  favorable  cases  there  is  some  degree  of  scalding 
and  pain,  which  soon  pass  off,  and  allow  the  operation  to  be  repeated  in 
three  or  four  days.  In  less  favorable  cases,  there  may  be  severe  pain  and 
spasm  of  the  bladder,  requiring  an  interval  of  six  or  eight  days. 

The  thij'd  point  is  the  getting  rid  through  the  urethra  of  the  detritus  and 
fragments.  After  each  operation,  and  especially  after  the  first,  the  patient 
should  not  attempt  to  make  water  for  some  hours ;  and  should  remain 
quietly  on  his  back  for  two  or  three  days.  Probably  he  will  not  be  able  to 
make  water,  from  the  injury  which  the  neck  of  the  bladder  has  received,  and 
will  require  the  catheter.  After  subsequent  operations,  the  removal  of  the 
detritus  may  be  promoted  by  injecting  the  bladder  with  warm  water  through 
a  catheter  with  a  large  eye ;  or  the  catheter  forceps.  Fig.  320  (2),  may  be 
used.  It  may  be  expedient  to  make  the  patient  pass  water  on  his  knees, 
especially  if  the  prostate  is  enlarged. 

If  a  fragment  becomes  impacted  in  the  urethra  and  causes  retention,  it 
must  either  be  gently  pushed  back  into  the  bladder;  or  extracted  by  the 
urethra  forceps,  or  by  probe  or  hook  ;  or  crushed  in  the  urethra  ;  or  lastly, 
be  cut  down  upon  from  the  perineum.     See  p.  521. 

Contraindications, — The  circumstances  which  render  the  operation  of 
lithotrity  difficult  or  dangerous,  relate  1,  to  the  urethra;  for  if  this  be 
naturally  small,  as  in  children,  or  strictured  by  disease,  and  incapable  of 
being  dilated  so  as  to  admit  the  necessary  instruments,  lithotomy  is  to  be 
J) referred  to  lithotrity.  2.  Unconquerable  irritability  and  contractility  of 
the  bladder  J  especially  if  already  thickened  by  disease.  3.  Very  great  en- 
largement of  the  prostate,  and  especially  of  the  so-called  third  lobe,  which 
hinders  the  manipulation  of  the  instrument  and  the  escape  of  detritus.  4. 
Great  size  of  the  stone,  such  as  a  greater  diameter  than  two  inches,  espe- 
cially if  accompanied  with  great  hardness,  and  if  there  are  more  stones  in 
number  than  two.  If  these  be  the  contraindications,  it  will  be  readily 
inferred  that  the — 

Cases  in  which  Lithotrity  may  he  beneficially  resorted  to,  are  those  in 
which  1,  the  patient  is  an  adult,  with  a  full-sized  urethra;  2,  in  which  the 
prostcUe  is  not  enlarged ;  or  at  all  events,  in  which,  if  the  prostate  be  slightly 
enlarged,  the  stone  is  small,  and  other  circumstances  favorable ;  3,  in  which 
the  bladder  is  free  from  thickening,  extreme  irritability,  and  purulent  ca- 
tarrh. Simple  mucous  catarrh  is  no  contraindication  ;  in  fact,  being  caused 
by  the  presence  of  stone,  it  will  be  relieved  by  that  which  removes  its  cause. 
Ijastly,  in  which  the  stone  is  single,  or  in  which  at  least  there  are  not  more 
than  two  ;  not  large  ;  not  very  hard.  The  oxalic  are  the  hardest  and  most 
intractable  of  all. 

This  operation  may  be  followed  by  rigors,  and  great  constitutional  dis- 
turbance and  debility :  or  by  inflammation  and  abscess  in  the  pelvic  areolar 
tissue ;  which  may  prove  fatal ;  but  Sir  B.  Brodie  gives  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  if  prudently  and  carefully  performed,  with  a  due  attention  to  minute 
circumstances,  it  is  liable  to  smaller  objections  than  almost  any  other  of  the 
capital  operations  in  surgery. 

It  must  be  observed,  in  conclusion,  that  the  benefits  of  lithotrity  are  nwst 
fully  evinced  when  patients  apply  for  relief  at  the  earliest  possible  period 
after  the  descent  of  the  stone  into  the  bladder. 
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SECTION  XV. — ^LITHOTOMY. 

Definition, — The  best  definition,  is  the  homely  English  phrase,  cutting 
for  the  stone. 

The  Indications  for  this  operation  may  be  defined  to  be,  the  presence  of 
a  stone  in  the  bladder,  which  it  is  not  jadged  expedient  to  remove  by  lith- 
otrity. 

The  only  Contraindication  is  the  presence  of  snch  serious  organic  dis- 
ease, and  especially  of  the  kidneys  or  lungs,  as  would  render  the  patient 
likely  to  sink  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  operation.  But  the  surgeon 
is  not  justified  in  withholding  a  means  of  relief,  if  the  only  one,  and  if  the 
patient  desires  it,  merely  out  of  regard  to  his  own  reputation  for  success  in 
operations.* 

There  are  seyeral  methods  in  which  lithotomy  may  be  performed,  viz., 
the  lateral  operation — the  bilateral — the  recto-vesical — and  the  high  opera- 
tion ; — to  which  may  be  added  Mr.  Allarton's.  The  lateral  is  that  which 
common  consent  has  decided  to  be  the  best,  except  in  a  few  rare  instances. 
There  is  an  infinity  of  minute  variations  in  the  manner  of  performing  it, 
and  in  the  instruments  employed  by  different  surgeons.  In  the  following 
pages  the  author  proposes  to  describe  chiefly  the  method  employed  by  Mr. 
Fergusson,  which  he  has  had  many  opportunities  of  witnessing  at  the  King's 
College  Hospital. 

1.  Lateral  Operation. — The  instruments  needed,  are  the  following : 
A  sharp-pointed  knife ;  a  straight  probe-pointed  knife  if  necessary  to  enlarge 

Fig.  324. 
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the  internal  incision  ;  a  curved  staff,  deeply  grooved  ; — it  should  be  larfre. 
the  groove  deep  and  not  extending  more  than  half  way  up  the  straight  part 

Fig.  325. 


[Probe-pointed  lithotumj  knife.] 

of  the  instrument ; — Mr.  Ferguason's  staff  has  the  groove  on  the  left  side  ; 
— forceps  of  various  sizes,  and  scoops  for  extracting  the  stone  ;  and  a  sound 
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'  The  mortality  from  tliiB  op«*ratioii  iiicrensefl  a«  the  ag«»  «loe8.  Out  of  one  hnn<lrc«l 
aii<l  eighty-six  oasrH, di^oll«*ct«Ml  hy  .Mr.  Hutchinson,  one  hundn^i  ami  thirty-s>fv«*n  «»»n» 
untitT  th«*  age  of  twenty,  and  of  these  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  recovereil ;  fi»rtT- 
nine  were  over  twenty  years,  and  c»f  t}ie»e  no  fewer  than  twenty-six  die<i,  or  nion*  than 
half.  See  Med.  Tiiiie:i  and  Ciaz.  Jan.  bth,  lb5i^  [and  Amer.  Jouru.  Med.  t;ci.  Apiil,  InVj]. 
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to  make  snre  that  the  bladder  is  empty  after  the  operation.     Keedles  and 
teoatula  ;  cannlie  and  a  Etone  cmaber  maj  be  at  hand,  in  case  of  need. 

It  is  advisable  tbat  the  bowels  sbonld  be  cleared  in  the  morning  with  a 
simple  enema.  The  bladder  should  be  moderately  fntl,  and  if  the  patient 
has  recently  emptied  it,  a  few  ounces  of  water  may  bo  injected. 

The  surgeon  cnust  take  care  that  there  is  a  good  firm  table  for  the  opera- 
tion ;  about  two  feet  and  a  half  high.  When  the  time  is  come,  the  patient 
should  lie  down  on  this,  and  be  pat  under  the  inflnence  of  chloroform.  Then 
the  staff  may  be  introduced,  and  should  be  made  to  act  as  a  sound,  to  make 
clear  the  existence  of  the  stone  to  the  operator  and  his  assistants.  If  the 
staff  does  not  serve  this  purpose,  a  sound  most  be  used  ;  for  this  is  a  point 
about  which  there  should  be  no  mistake. 

The  next  point  is  to  place  the  patient  in  a  convenient  postnre.  He  shonld 
be  placed  on  his  back,  with  his  shoulders  resting  in  the  lap  of  an  assistant, 
who   sits  astride    Kehind    him. 

Then,  in  order  to  expose  the  Wg.  327. 

perineum  thoroughly,  he  must 
be  mode  to  raise  and  separate 
his  thighs ;  and  to  grasp  the 
outside  of  each  foot  with  the 
hand  of  the  same  side ;  and 
band  and  foot  are  to  be  firmly 
bound  together  by  a  broad  gar- 
ter. The  buttocks  sbonld  be 
brought  to  the  edge  of  the 
table  ;  meanwhile,  if  not  done 
before,  the  perineum  should  be 
shaved.  The  surgeon  may,  says 
Mr.  Fergusson,  pass  his  left 
forelingcr  well  oiled  into  the 
rectnm,  to  ascertain  the  size  of 

the  prostate,  and  its  depth  from  

the  surface  ;  he  shonld  also  ex-  tF«»>*>D<>(t<>Bpuisni,iBmhoioiii7.] 

plore  with  his  fingers  the  sur- 
face of  the  perineum,  and  the  position  of  the  rami  and  tuberosities  of  the 
ischia. 

Everytliing  being  now  prepared,  an  assistant  on  each  aide  holding  the 
thighs  Rrmly  asunder — another  being  at  hand  to  give  the  surgeon  his  in- 
struments— and  a  fourth  stationed  on  the  left  side  holding  the  staff  perpen- 
dicularly, and  well  hooked  against  the  symphysis  pnbis — in  which  position 
he  is  to  hold  it  steadily  from  first  to  last ; — and  keeping  up  the  scrotum  out 
of  the  way ;  the  snrgeon  places  the  fingers  of  the  left  band  on  the  right 
buttock,  and  with  the  thumb  fixes  the  integuments  of  the  perineum,  taking 
care,  however,  not  to  draw  them  up  too  much.  Then  he  commences  by  a 
free  division  of  the  skin,  with  more  or  less  of  the  subjacent  tissnes ;  entering 
his  knife  just  on  the  left  side  of  the  raphe,  about  an  inch  and  three  qaartcrs 
in  front  of  tlie  anus,  and  cutting  downwards,  with  a  sawing  motion,  to  mid- 
way between  the  anus  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  left  ischium.  "The  blade 
of  the  knife,"  says  Mr.  Fergusson,  "  sbonld  next  be  run  along  the  surface  of 
the  exposed  fat  and  cellular  tissue,  and  then  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand 
be  thrust  into  the  wonnd,  about  its  middle,  and  directed  upwards  and  for- 
wards between  the  left  erector  and  accelerator  muscles."  If  any  mnscniar 
fibres  of  the  transversus  or  other  tissue  offer  resistance,  they  may  be  divided 
by  a  touch  with  the  knife  ;  but  usually  they  give  way  before  the  finger,  which 
reaches  and  feels  the  groove  of  the  staff  in  the  membranous  part  of  the 
urethra.  This  is  the  first  stage  of  the  operation. 
35 
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Th«  left  forefioger  nail  being  now  well  fixed  id  the  grooYe  of  the  sUff,  the 
knife  is  slipped  in  over  it,  with  its  flat  earface  nearly  horizontal ;  Its  poiat 
is  made  to  pierce  the  tisHnes  corering  the  staff  and  to  enter  the  groore,  sod 
to  slide  along  the  groove  towards  the  bladder,  dividlDg  the  uemlwuionB  put 
or  the  nrethra,  and  the  edge  of  the  prostate.  This  completes  what  the  French 
would  call  the  second  temps. 

Now  the  knife  being  withdrawn,  the  left  forefinger  is  gentlj  inalniuted 
along  the  staff  into  the  bladder  with  a  rotator;  lEiiid  of  motion,  dilating  the 
parts  as  it  enters ;  and  is  made  to  feel  for  the  stone.  In  the  next  place,  the 
assistant  removes  the  staff,  and  the  snrgeon  cantionsly  introduces  the  forcepa 
over  the  finger  into  the  bladder ;  tbe  finger  being  withdrawn  as  the  instm- 
ment  enters.  And,  at  this  moment,  Mr.  Fergnsson,  with  admirable  dexterity, 
opens  the  blades,  and  catches  the  stone  as  it  is  bronght  within  their  jaws  hf 
the  gosh  of  urine  that  escapes.  For  it  must  be  observed,  that  so  closely 
does  the  finger  follow  the  koife  into  the  bladder,  that  no  urine  escapes  till 
the  finger  is  withilrawn, 

ng.  328. 


(Opantlon  tt  lllbolanir-] 

If,  however,  the  stone  is  not  caught  in  this  ready  way,  the  forceps  must 
be  closed  and  brought  into  contact  with  it — then  the  blades  be  opened  over 
it  aiid  made  to  grasp  it;  if  seized  awkwardly,  it  in  relinquished  and  seised 
again — then  it  is  extracted  by  slow,  cautious,  undulating  movements.  The 
forceps  should  be  held  with  the  convexity  of  one  blade  upwards  and  of  the 
other  downwards ;  and  the  endeavor  should  be  to  make  the  parts  gradually 
yield  aud  dilate,  not  to  tear  them. 

The  general  viaj:ima  to  be  borne  in  mind  during  the  performance  of  this 
operation  arc,  1,  to  make  a  free  external  incision,  and  to  bring  it  low  enough 
down,  so  tliat  the  urine  may  subsequently  escape  freely  without  infiltrating 
the  cellnlar  tissue  ;  2,  not  to  cut  deeply  too  high  up,  nor  to  open  the  nrethra 
too  much  in  front,  for  fear  of  dividing  too  much  of  the  urethra,  aud  wound- 
ing  the  artery  of  the  bulb ;  3,  not  to  wound  the  rectum,  or  pudic  artery,  by 
carrying  the  incisions  too  low,  or  cutting  too  much  iuwards  or  ontwards ; — 
the  left  forefinger  should  protect  the  rectum  throughout;  4,  not  to  cut 
Otrouyh  the  )>rostate. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  after  the  first  incision,  the  use  of  the  knife  is  very 
limited  indeed.     Yet,  if  the  stone  is  very  large,  the  prostate  very  hard,  or 
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if  any  mascul&r  or  other  tissaes  resist  the  finger  as  it  parses  in,  they  may 

be  toQched  with  the  edge  or  the  blant-poiuted  biBtoary.     In  fact,  the  right 

side  of  the  gland  may  be  divided,  equally 

with  the  left.     Also  after  the  stone  has 

been  grasped,  the  same  may  be  done  if 

ucedfnl. 

The  usual  pons  of  young  operators,  is 
the  difficnity  of  getting  the  finger  and 
fiirceps  into  the  bladder,  and  the  propen- 
sity to  let  them  slip  between  the  bladder 
and  rectum. 

In  seizing  the  stone,  if  not  caught  at  the 
first  gnsh  of  arine,  care  mast  be  taken  not 
to  gripe  the  bladder  with  it.  The  forceps 
should  have  long  blades,  curved  so  as  to 
retain  the  stone  without  nudue  pressure. 
They  may  be  lined  with  linen,  which 
affords  a  firmer  hold,  and  takes  up  less 
room,  and  is  leas  likely  to  crush  the  stone 
than  the  metallic  teeth  nsaally  employed. 

The  extraction  of  the  stone  resembles     ,      .  ao^T,„d5h„nii»;s,,„itiii»iMa- 
a  problem  in  midwifery.    As  the  os  nteri     idhim;  c, pnaMa ;  d d, nnun. 
mast  not  be  allowed  to  come  down  before 

the  child's  head  and  get  jammed  between  it  and  the  pnbes,  so  the  surgeon 
uiufit  not  drag  down  the  prostate  in  front  of  the  stone,  and  jam  it  against 


nhtblllie  »i 


[Forapi  tor  •ilnutlBg  •tone  in  lltbolomr.] 

the  ramus  of  the  ischium.  It  may  be  useful,  says  Mr.  Fergnsson,  to  pnsli 
it  back  over  the  forceps  with  the  left  forefinger.  Moreover,  the  extracting 
force  must  be  directed  downwards  where  the  interval  between  the  bones  is 
the  largest. 

If  the  stone  is  so  large  that  it  will  not  pass,  there  is  the  choice  of  cmsh* 
ing  it,  by  a  huge  lithotrite,  or  by  a  screw  instrument  invented  by  Haynes 
Walton ;  or  of  performing  the  high  operation.  A  surgeon  in  Americft 
finding  himself  unable  to  extract  a  stone  by  the  perineum,  immediately  cut 
into  the  bladder  above  the  pubes,  and  extracted  it  that  way.  The  patient 
recovered. 

If  the  stone  is  adherent,  or  encysted,  the  finger-nail  and  the  scoop  mast 
be  employed  to  detach  it.  If  pouelied  behind  the  prostate,  a  finger  in  the 
rectum  may  lift  it  within  reach  of  the  forceps.  If  grasped  by  the  bladder 
bcliind  the  pubes,  it  may  be  brought  down  by  injecting  the  bladder  with 

The  varieties  a/thin  operalion  before  alluded  to  ore  as  follow.  Many  sur- 
geons direct  the  assistant  to  hold  the  staff  so  that  it  may  project  in  the  peri- 
Qcuui,  and  incline  a  little  to  the  left  side  of  it — and  when  they  have  opened  the 
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urethra,  and  are  about  to  incise  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  they  take  its  handle 
in  their  own  left  hand,  and  bring  it  down  horizontally.  Mr,  Key  preferred 
a  straight  staff.  Again,  there  are  great  diversities  in  the  manner  of  cutting 
into  the  bladder.  Some  use  a  bistouri  cacM,  an  instrument  containing  a 
blade  that  protrudes  to  a  certain  extent  on  touching  a  spring.  Sir  B,  Bro- 
die  preferred  a  beaked  knife ;  or,  if  the  stone  is  very  large,  a  double-edged 
knife  with  a  beak  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  divide  both  sides  of  the  prostate. 
When  the  bladder  is  opened  he  directs  the  wound  to  be  dilated  by  means  of 
the  blunt  gorget f  which  distends  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  splits  cleanly 
through  the  prostate,  without  any  risk  of  hemorrhage  or  mischief.  Many 
surgeons  open  the  bladder  by  means  of  the  cutting  gorget ;  the  beak  of  which 
being  put  into  the  groove  of  the  staff,  held  horizontally  in  the  operator's  left 
hand,  is  pushed  cautiously  on,  and  made  to  cut  its  way  into  the  bladder.  If 
this  instrument  is  employed,  every  precaution  must  be  used  to  keep  it  in  con- 
tact with  the  staff,  and  not  to  let  it  slip  between  the  bladder  and  rectum — 
an  accident  that  has  been  the  death  of  not  a  few.  The  late  Mr,  Avery 
constructed  a  most  ingenious  instrument,  by  means  of  which  a  baby  might 
perform  lithotomy.  A  staff  introduced  into  the  bladder  contained  machinery, 
through  which,  by  turning  a  handle,  a  trocar  was  made  to  pierce  the  peri- 
neum from  within ;  thus  making  it  impossible  to  miss  the  bladder.  Pro- 
fessor Buchanan^  of  Glasgow,  employs  a  rectangular  staff,  with  the  shorter 
branch  grooved  in  its  side.  This  is  introduced  and  made  to  feel  the  stone. 
The  surgeon  introduces  the  left  forefinger  into  the  rectum  (where  he  keeps 
it  during  the  whole  operation),  feels  that  the  prostate  is  between  his  finger 
and  the  short  branch  of  the  sound,  keeps  the  angle  of  the  staff  just  in  front 
of  the  gland,  and  depresses  the  handle,  so  that  the  angle  may  project  in  the 
perineum  between  the  anus  and  bulb,  and  that  the  left  thumb  may  feel  the 
groove.  The  handle  is  now  committed  to  an  assistant,  with  instructions  to 
depress  it  steadily,  and  keep  it  in  the  same  position.  The  surgeon  then 
plunges  a  bistoury  into  the  groove  of  the  staff  in  the  middle  line  just  above 
the  anus,  at  the  point  where  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  meet.  The 
bistoury  (a  straight  and  sharp  backed  instrument  whose  blade,  cutting  on 
both  C(ij^es  near  the  point,  and  is  of  the  same  length  as  the  short  branch  of 
the  staff)  is  pushed  to  the  extremity  of  the  groove,  being  kept  strictly  at 
right  angles  to  the  handle  of  the  staff.  In  withdrawing  it,  it  is  made  to  cut 
at  first  outwards  and  downwards,  then  directly  downwards,  so  that  the 
incision  turns  as  it  were  round  the  finger  in  the  rectum.  The  advantages  of 
this  operation  are  said  to  be,  that  it  is  simple  and  easy  ;  that  it  is  free  from 
hemorrhage,  because  removed  from  the  transverse  vessels  of  the  perineum  ; 
and  that  tlie  incisions  are  small,  and  yet  the  wound  roomy,  from  the  extensi- 
bility of  the  rectum. 

Buvhnnan''s  staff  has  been  modified  by  Mr.  Ilutchinson,  who  has  con- 
verted it  into  a  grooved  catheter  staff,  with  a  stopcock  ;  so  that  the  surgeon 
may  be  certified,  by  the  escape  of  urine,  that  he  has  really  reached  the  blad- 
der, and  may  inject  water  if  need  be.  Dr.  Gorbett  has  added  to  Buchanan's 
staff  another  external  staff,  the  short  branch  of  which  is  pointed  ;  and  which 
is  so  contrived  that  when  the  first  staff  is  introduced  into  the  bladder,  the 
second  external  staff  is  fitted  in  ;  its  short  branch  perforates  the  skin  and 
falls  into  the  groove  of  the  short  limb  of  the  first  st«ff,  and  so  the  road  from 
the  skin  into  the  bladder  is  unmistakable.* 

After-  Treatment. — The  surgeon — especially  if  the  stone  has  been  crushed, 
or  if  there  is  reason  to  su>pect  more  than  one — makes  certain  by  means  of 
the  sound,  or  by  syringing  the  bladder,  that  every  fragment  has  been  re- 

I  Sec  Hutohinson'si  pa]>cr,  Med.  TiDies  oud  Gaz.  Feb.  21st,  1607  ;  aud  Corbett,  ib., 
Dec.  blh,  1858. 
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moved.  Mr.  Fergusson  introdaces  a  suppository  of  morphia,  before  the 
patient  is  removed  to  his  bed.  The  patient  should  lie  on  his  back  with  his 
shoulders  elevated  ;  a  napkin  should  be  applied  to  the  perineum  to  soak  up 
the  urine,  and  the  bed  be  protected  by  oilcloth.  Some  surgeons  introduce  a 
large  gum  elastic  canula  through  the  wound  into  the  bladder  for  it  to  flow 
through  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours.  If  not,  the  surgeon  should  intro- 
duce his  finger  after  a  few  hours,  to  clear  the  wound  of  coagula.  Pain 
must  be  allayed  by  opium — the  bowels  be  kept  open  with  castor-oil — the 
wound  be  kept  perfectly  clean — ^the  diet  be  nourishing — and  then,  in  favor- 
able cases,  the  urine  begins  to  flow  by  the  urethra  in  about  one  week  (some- 
times in  three  or  four  days),  and  the  wound  heals  completely  in  four  or  five. 
Complications. — 1.  Severe  hemorrhage  may  proceed  at  the  time  of  the 
operation,  or  after  it,  from  the  pudic  or  bulbous  arteries  if  wounded.  If 
the  bleeding  orifice  cannot  be  secured,  it  must  be  compressed  as  long  as  may 
be  necessary  with  the  finger.  A  general  venous  or  arterial  oozing  must  be 
checked  by  filling  the  wound  firmly  with  lint  or  sponge — ^the  tube  being  then 
indispensable  ;  and  by  ice  applied  to  the  perineum,  or  lower  part  of  the  ab- 
domen. Care  should  be  taken  that  blood  does  not  accumulate  in  the  bladder. 
This  may  be  suspected  if  the  patient  is  pale  and  exhausted,  and  must  be 
combated  by  injections  of  cold  water,  to  make  the  bladder  contract.  2. 
Sloughing  of  the  cellular  tissue  from  urinous  infiltration — a  frequent  result 
of  a  hasty  operation,  and  of  too  freely  incising  the  neck  of  the  bladder — is 
indicated  by  heat  and  pain  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder ;  heat  of  the  skin 
and  sleepiness,  followed  by  a  rapid  jerking  intermittent  pulse — ^hiccup — the 
belly  tympanitic,  the  countenance  anxious,  and  the  other  signs  of  irritative 
or  typhoid  fever.  To  be  treated  by  wine  and  bark,  thoroughly  opening  the 
wound  with  the  finger,  and,  if  necessary,  laying  the  wound  into  the  rectum, 
so  that  the  urine  and  fetid  discharge  may  escape.  3.  Simple  perUonUis ; 
pain  and  tenderness  extending  from  the  bladder  over  the  abdomen,  must  be 
treated  as  directed  at  p.  464.     4.  Pyaemia,  see  p.  82. 

II.  The  Bilateral  Operation  is  performed  by  making  a  curved  incision, 
with  the  convexity  upwards,  from  one  side  of  the  perineum  to  the  other — 
carrying  it  between  the  anus  and  bulb  of  the  urethra — opening  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  urethra — and  then  pushing  a  double  bistouri  cacM 
into  the  bladder,  by  which  both  sides  of  the  prostate  may  be  divided. 

III.  The  Rectovesical  Operation  consists  in  cutting  into  the  bladder 
from  the  rectum,  in  the  middle  line  behind  the  prostate. 

lY.  The  High  Operation  is  performed  by  making  an  incision  through 
the  linea  alba,  and  opening  the  bladder  (which  is  projected  upwards  on  the 
point  of  a  catheter)  at  its  fore  and  upper  part,  where  it  is  not  covered  by 
peritoneum.  This  operation  may  be  occasionally  resorted  to  when  the  stone 
is  of  great  size,  and  the  prostate  much  enlarged,  or  the  space  between  the 
tuberosities  of  the  ischia  contracted. 

V.  Some  years  since  Dr.  Willis  proposed  an  operation,  which  he  called 
Lithectasy,  or  Cystectasy,  in  which,  after  the  membranous  part  of  the 
urethra  was  laid  open,  the  prostate  was  dilated  by  fluid  pressure,  till  it  ad- 
mitted of  a  forceps  being  introduced  to  seize  the  stone.  The  success  of  this 
operation,  in  the  six  or  eight  cases  in  which  it  was  tried,  was  not  great — 
probably  because  the  patient  was  kept  too  long  under  treatment.* 

An  operation  on  the  same  principle  hag  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Allarton.* 
A  staff  with  a  central  groove  is  introduced,  and  held  firmly  against  the 
pubes.  The  operator  having  introduced  his  left  forefinger  into  the  anus,  and 
pressing  its  point  against  the  stafif  in  the  prostate,  passes  a  long-handled 

ft 

'  See  Willis  on  the  Urinary  Organs  ;  Ranking^s  Abstract,  vol.  iii.  p.  119. 
'  Llthotoui/  simplified  by  G.  AlleitOD,  Loud.  1854;  Ranking,  vol.  xxi. 
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straight-pointed  knife  into  the  perineum,  exactly  in  the  middle  line,  about 
half  an  inch  above  the  anas,  till  it  hits  the  groove  in  the  staff.  Then  he 
moves  the  point  of  the  knife  a  few  lines  towards  the  bladder,  and  next  with- 
draws it,  enlarging  the  incision  upwards  as  he  does  so,  to  the  extent  of  from 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  Next,  he  passes  a  long 
ball-pointed  wire  or  probe  along  the  groove  of  the  staff  quite  into  the  blad- 
der, and  withdraws  the  staff.  Following  the  guidance  of  the  wire,  the 
operator  insinuates  his  left  forefinger,  well  greased,  along  it  through  the 
prostate,  dilating  the  parts  as  it  goes  onwards.  Now  if  the  stone  is  small, 
it  probably  comes  in  contact  with  the  finger ;  and  if  the  patient  strains,  will 
follow  the  finger  as  it  is  withdrawn,  and  come  out.  If  not,  the  wound  in 
the  prostate  may  be  further  dilated  by  Weiss's  female  dilator,  or  by  the  end 
of  the  forefinger  enlarged  by  the  super-imposition  of  several  India-rubber 
finger-stalls.  In  cases  of  diflBculty,  the  stone  may  be  crushed,  or  the  opera- 
tion converted  into  the  common  bilateral  one.  Amongst  the  advantages  of 
this  operation,  Mr.  Allarton  enumerates  the  impossibility  of  missing  the 
bladder ;  the  small  amount  of  cutting,  and  of  danger ;  and  the  fact  that  the 
patient,  from  the  wound  being  in  the  middle  line,  preserves  the  power  of  the 
muscles,  and  can  strain  so  as  easily  to  bring  the  stone  within  the  reach  of 
the  operator. 

SECTION  XVI. — STONE  IN  WOMEN. 

Stone  in  women  is  much  less  frequent  than  it  is  in  men,  and  when  a  renal 
calculus  reaches  the  bladder,  it  is  much  more  easily  voided.  If,  however, 
there  is  a  calculus  too  large  to  escape,  it  must  be  removed. 

1.  The  surgeon  may  employ  lUhotrity. 

2.  The  orifice  of  the  urethra  may  be  simply  dilated,  which  may  be  effected 
by  Weiss^s  female  dilator ^  slowly  or  quickly  as  may  be  desired. 

3.  Not  to  mention  the  plans  for  cutting  into  the  bladder  from  the  vagina, 
or  other  parts,  the  orifice  may  be  incised. 

4.  Incision  may  be  combined  with  dilatation. 

The  great  evil  is  the  almost  certainty  that  more  or  less  incontinence  of 
urine  will  follow.  Mr.  Fergusson  recommends  that  the  dilatation  should  be 
effected  very  slowly,  by  means  of  a  metallic  or  some  other  dilator,  till  it  is 
capable  of  admitting  the  forefinger,  when  a  forceps  may  be  introduced  to 
•seize  the  stone.  If  this  should  not  answer,  and  it  seems  necessary  to  make 
an  incision,  he  recommends  that  the  anterior  half  of  the  urethra — not  its 
whole  length  into  the  bladder — should  be  divided  to  the  extent  of  half  an 
inch  with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury ;  after  which  sufficient  dilatation  may  be 
effected  with  the  forefinger  oiled.  Tlie  outer  part  of  the  urethra,  which  is 
the  most  undilatable  part  of  it,  would  be  alone  divided  by  this  operation, 
and  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  unless  very  roughly  used,  would  speedily  ac- 
quire its  tone  and  use.  In  this  way  the  eminent  surgeon  just  quoted  has 
extracted  a  stone  three  inches  in  circumference,  and  the  patient  had  the 
l^ower  of  retaining  her  urine  immediately  afterwards.* 

'  Fergusson's  Practical  Surgery,  second  edition,  p.  135. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

DISEASES  OF  THE   HALE  OENITALS. 
SECTION  1. — DISEASES  OF  THE  PENIS. 

I.  Phthosis  signifies  a  preternatural  conBtriction  of  the  orifice  of  the 
foreslctn,  ao  that  the  glans  cannot  be  uncovered  without  difficulty,  if  at  all. 
It  maj  be  a  congenital  aCTectioo,  or  may  be  caused  by  the  contracted  cica- 
trices of  ulcers.  Besides  the  obstrnction  which  it  occasions  to  the  the  func- 
tions of  the  organ,  it  proTents  the  washing  away  of  the  socretioDS  from  the 
corona  glaiidis,  and  thus  renders  the  patient  liable  to  fre- 
quent balanitis  and  gleets,  and  in  advanced  age  to  epithe- 
lioma of  the  penis ;  and  it  is  a  source  of  great  trouble 
if  he  happens  to  be  affected  with  the  venereal  digeaee. 

Trealvient^ — The  surgeon  may  either  circumcise,  that 
is,  cut  oCT  the  end  of  the  foreskin,  which  is  advisable  if 
the  end  is  thickened  and  gristly,  or  may  slit  it  up.     If 
he  circumcises,  he  should  draw  out  the  end  of  the  fore- 
skin, hold  it  between  the  blades  of  forceps,  and  cut  it 
straight  off ;  after  which,  with  scissors,  he  should  cot  ap 
the  macoas  lining  of  the  foresliin  to  the  corona,  so  as 
quite  to  uncover  the  glans.     If  he  prefers  the  slitting        ^^^^^^ 
plan,  a  director  may  be  introduced  about  an  inch  between       rnl^T^T   ^ 
the  glans  and  prepuce,  and  a  curved,  narrow-pointed     p,o>i>,] 
bistoury  passed  along  its  groove,  hy  which  the  prepuce 
may  be  slit  up.     Then,  after  either  operation,  four  or  five  fine  sutures  should 
be  passed  through  the  margin  of  the  incision,  so  as  to  draw  together  the 
edge  of  the  skin  and  that  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  prepuce,  that  they 
may  unite  by  adhesion.     If  this  is  not  done,  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane 
will  be  separated  by  the  swelling  that  follows  the  operation,  and  the  wound, 
instead  of  being  a  mere  line,  will  be  half  an  inch  wide.     Instead  of  these 
operations  it  is  now  proposed  to  make  two  or  three  cuts,  each  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  through  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  forming 
the  edge  of  the  prepuce,  at  equal  distances.     But  the  author  has  seen  un- 
satisfactory results  from  stingy  operations. 

II.  Pakapuymosis  is  said  to  exist  when  a  tight  prepuce  is  pulled  back 
over  the  gtans,  constricting  it,  and  causing  it  to  swell. 

Treatment. — The  surgeon  first  compresses  the  glans  witb  the  fingers  of 
one  hand,  so  as  to  squeeze  the  blood  out  of  it,  then  pushes  it  back  with  that 
hand,  whilst  he  draws  the  prepuce  forwards  with  the  other.  If  this  fails, 
the  constricting  part  of  the  prepuce  must  bo  divided  with  a  curved -pointed 
bistoury. 

III.  Cancer  of  the  Pems  is  rare.  That  which  is  commonly  called 
cancer,  is  epithelioma,  which  generally  begins  as  a  warty  excrescence  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  prepuce.  It  generally  ocenrs  to  elderly  persons,  who 
have  had  phymosis.     The  disease,  left  to  itself,  follows  the  ordinary  course. 

'  The  iintlnireBrlythiByBsr  saw  a  Cambridge  Btodeot,  «t.  23,  affpoted  with  oonganital 
ptiyiaoais  of  th«  tigbtuBt  hind.  H«  advised  him  to  come  np  to  town  in  Ihs  long  vaoa- 
tiun  to  be  oircuTucisBii ;  and  meanwhiip,  for  the  sake  of  oleanlinesB,  daily  to  injeol  warm 
wii«r  under  tliH  prapncp.  Tlia  rusult  waa  that  thu  orifloe  spontanaonBly  gave  way,  and 
uu  opi-raliiin  ivaa  reijuirud. 
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After  a  time  ulceration  commences.  Whilst  one  part  is  perishing,  fresh 
warty  growths  sprout  up  and  invade  the  rest  of  the  organ ;  ulceration 
spreads  with  its  fetid  discharge  ;  there  is  immense  irritation  with  the  urine ; 
the  morbid  growths  strike  root  into  the  corpora  spongiosa  ;  the  glands  in 
the  groin  are  affected,  and  the  patient  dies  miserably. 

This  disease  may  be  combined  with  cancer ;  it  may  be  complicated  with 
syphilis ;  it  may,  in  its  earlier  stages,  be  identical  with,  or  indistinguishable 
from,  vascular  warts,  or  condyloma,  if  ulcerated.  The  rule  hence  reducible 
is,  that  free  and  early  extirpation  should  be  performed  in  all  donbtful  eases 
of  papillary  excrescences,  and  that  if  the  disease  return,  the  part  should  be 
amputated.  Statistical  results  are  here  impossible  without  microscopic  ex- 
amination ;  but  the  general  experience  of  surgeons  may  be  expressed  by  the 
words  of  Fergusson  :  "  That  if  certain  sores  which  may  be  termed  pseudo* 
cancerous  were  treated  by  excision  at  an  early  date,  there  would  be  a  better 
result  than  surgery  can  yet  boast  of ;"  but  that  when  the  disease  has  obtained 
a  firm  footing,  a  temporary  respite  is  all  that  amputation  can  give. 

lY.  Amputation  of  the  Penis. — An  assistant  steadies  and  compresses 
the  root  of  the  organ ;  then  the  surgeon  stretches  it  out  with  one  hand,  and 
cuts  it  off  with  one  sweep  of  a  bistoury.  Bleeding  vessels  are  now  to  be 
tied,  and  cold  to  be  applied,  and  after  three  or  four  days  a  piece  of  bougie 
is  to  be  introduced  into  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  and  to  be  retained  there 
during  the  cicatrization. 

V.  Epispadias. — As  the  hoemapophyses  of  the  foremost  vertebra  in  the 
cranium,  and  the  soft  parts  covering  them,  may  be  ill  developed,  leaving  the 
fissures  known  as  cleft-palate  and  hare-lip,  so  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
sacral  series,  if  ill  developed,  leave  fissures  in  that  region.  1.  The  pubic 
'bones  may  be  imperfect  at  the  symphysis,  leaving  a  gap,  completed  by  liga- 
ment. 2.  The  two  sides  of  the  penis  may  be  separated — which  the  surgeon 
may  attempt  to  unite,  but  will  hardly  succeed.  3.  There  may  be  complete 
absence  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  bladder,  and  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
penis.  This  is  a  horrid  case  :  there  is  a  deep  gap  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen,  from  which  the  red  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  protrudes, 
and  the  urine  is  incessantly  dribbling.  The  testicles  and  scrotum  may  be 
well  developed.  The  surgeon  may  content  himself  with  mechanical  appli- 
ances for  palliating  the  patient's  inconveniences ;  or  he  may  attempt,  if  he 
thinks  it  prudent,  a  radical  euro,  such  as  that  which  Mr.  Simon  devised  and 
executed.  This  consists  in  first  establishing  a  fistulous  passage  from  the 
imperfect  bladder  into  the  rectum,  and  then  in  closing  the  edges  of  the 
fissure.  The  results  of  the  operation  have  not  been  proportionate  to  the 
ingenuity  and  skill  evidenced  in  its  invention  and  execution.* 

VI.  Hypospadias  is  a  deficiency  of  the  parts  constituting  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  urethra.  It  is  very  common  indeed  for  the  last  half  inch  or  inch 
of  the  urethrik  to  be  imjiervious,  there  being  an  orifice  about  the  situation 
of  the  fncnum  ;  but  this  requires  no  treatment.  If  the  gap  is  so  extensive 
as  to  interfere  with  the  proper  use  of  the  genitals,  it  may  be  attempted  to  be 
relieved  by  paring  the  edges  of  the  skin  on  each  side  of  the  fissure,  and 
uniting  it  by  suture,  provided  that  the  urethra  is  pervious  to  the  end  of  the 
penis.  An  American  surgeon  has  proj)osed  to  unite  the  edges  of  the  fissure 
by  cauterizing  them  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  then  scraping  off  the  black 
eschar ;  by  which  means  the  surfaces  are  made  raw  without  hemorrhage  or 
loss  of  substance. 

VII.  Klepiiantiasis. — The  natives  of  India  are  liable  to  this  disease  in 
the  areolar  tissue  of  the  penis  and  scrotum,  which  parts  become  completely 
buried  in  the  enormous  tumors  which  are  developed,  and  which  may  weiirh 

'  .Mr.  Simon's  case,  Lancet,  1852,  vol.  ii.  p.  5Gb ;  case  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  Lancet,  l>^31, 
vol.  ii.  p.  370. 
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possibly  60  lbs.  to  180  lbs.,  banging  down  to  the  patient's  knees,  or  even  to  the 
ankles.     (See  p.  131.) 

The  malady  generally  begins  in  the  prepuce,  from  which  it  spreads  and 
involves  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  scrotum.  The  skin  is  wrinkled,  and  there 
is  a  kind  of  aperture  from  which  the  urine  escapes.  The  only  remedy  is 
extirpation  of  the  diseased  mass,  but  the  penis  and  testicles  should  be 
shelled  out  and  saved  if  possible.* 

For  the  removal  of  a  tumor  so  gigantic,  the  preparations  adopted  by 
Indian  practitioners  are  gigantic  in  proportion.  The  patient  is  narcotized 
by  chloroform,  or  by  mesmerizing,  which  process  certainly  seems  effectually 
to  stupefy  the  natives  of  the  East,  and  is  placed  in  the  lithotomy  position. 
Two  assistants  are  required  to  hold  the  legs ;  one  or  two  to  raise  the  tumor 
and  hold  it  up.  Sometimes  this  is  done  by  means  of  a  pulley ;  and  we  may 
observe  that  before  the  operator  begins,  the  tumor  should  be  raised  and 
compressed  for  some  time,  so  as  to  let  every  drop  of  blood  possible  escape 
from  it  into  the  general  circulation.  The  surgeon  must  also  take  care  that 
no  hernia  is  concealed.  Then  the  operation  consists  first  in  a  longitudinal 
cut  with  a  long  knife  up  the  urinary  aperture,  over  the  dorsum  of  the  penis, 
which  part  is  to  be  dissected  out ;  next,  by  similar  incisions  over  each  cord 
and  testicle,  those  parts  are  exposed,  dissected  out,  and  held  up ;  whilst 
lastly  the  operator  makes  a  clean  sweep  with  the  remainder  of  the  tumor. 
The  great  danger  is  the  hemorrhage  ;  which  must  be  obviated  by  a  rapid 
operation,  and  by  plenty  of  ligatures. 

If  the  tumor  is  very  large,  the  attempt  to  save  the  testicles,  or  even  the 
penis,  might  be  hazardous,  and  a  clean  sweep  must  be  made.' 


SECTION  n. — DISEASES  OP   THE   TESTIS. 

I.  Acute  Inflammation  of  the  testis  {acvie  testUiSf  orchitis^  hernia 
humoralis)  may  be  caused  by  local  violence,  but  more  frequently  occurs  in 
conjunction  with  gonorrhoea,  through  an  extension  of 
inflammation  from  the  urethra.  It  is  very  liable  to  be 
induced  if  the  patient  indulges  in  violent  exercise  and 
fermented  liquors,  or  neglects  to  use  a  suspensory  band- 
age while  employing  injections. 

Symptoms. — The  discharge  from  the  urethra  dimin- 
ishes, and  the  patient  soon  complains  of  aching  pain  in 
the  testis  and  cord,  extending  up  to  the  loins,  and  soon 
followed  by  great  swelling,  excruciating  tenderness, 
fever,  and  vomiting.  The  epididymis  is  the  part  chiefly 
affected.  The  swelling  depends  chiefly  upon  an  effu- 
sion of  lymph  and  serum  into  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

Treatment. — Absolute  rest  in  bed ;  the  application 
of  ■nmerous  leeches,  or  the  abstraction  of  blood  from 
some  of  the  veins  of  the  scrotum ;  opium  at  night  to 
allay  pain ;  purgatives,  especially  F.  40,  followed  by 
tartar  emetic  in  doses  of  a  sixth  of  a  grain,  F.  67,  every 
five  or  six  hours,  warm  fomentations,  and  a  suspensory 
bandage,  or  handkerchief,  to  elevate  the  part  upon  the 
abdomen.  After  the  acute  stage  has  subsided,  strong 
astringent  lotions,  F.  117,  may  be  employed,  and  subse- 
quently friction  with  mercurial  ointment,  or  else  a  very 
mild  mercurial  course,  in  order  to  remove  the  hardness  and  swelling  which 

'  Free  incisions  might,  as  the  writer  believes,  prevent  the  necessity  of  excision. 
*  Field  Notes  for  Amputations,  &«.,  by  Allan  Webb,  M.  D.,  Calcutta,  1855  ;  Esdaile 
on  Natural  and  Mesmeric  Clairvoyance,  Iioud.  1652. 
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(as  the  patient  shonid  always  be  informed)  remain  after  the  acute  attack. 
As  soon  as  the  very  acnte  stage  has  subsided,  comjyression  will  be  found  a 
nsefal  means  of  reducing  the  swelling,  and  supporting  the  dilated  vessels. 
The  affected  testicle  is  grasped  and  separated  from  its  fellow,  and  then  is 
encircled  with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  which  are  to  be  applied  regularly 
and  as  tightly  as  the  patient  can  bear ;  the  first  strap  being  applied  round 
the  spermatic  cord  immediately  above  the  testicle,  and  the  other  downwards 
in  succession,  slightly  overlapping  each  other." 

II.  Chronic  Inflammation  (Sarcocele)  is  known  by  more  or  less  hard- 
ness, swelling,  tenderness,  and  occasional  pain.  Very  often  it  commences 
in  the  epididymis.  It  may  be  a  sequel  of  acute  inflammation,  or  may  be 
caused  by  disease  in  the  urethra,  which  should  always  be  looked  for,  and 
treated  if  found.  It  sometimes  depends  on  a  syphilitic  taint,  which  will  be 
probable,  if  the  patient  has  the  aspect  of  secondary  syphilis,  if  the  pain  is 
principally  severe  at  night,  and  if  there  are  secondary  venereal  affections 
of  other  parts  ;  chronic  rheumatism  is  often  a  cause.  It  very  often,  in  its 
latter  stages,  is  accompanied  with  some  degree  of  effusion  into  the  tunica 
vaginalis  (hydro-sarcocele).  It  may  be  distinguished  from  cancer  by  the 
distinction  between  testis  and  epididymis  not  being  lost ;  by  its  often  affecting 
both  testes ;  by  the  greater  uniformity  and  smoothness  of  the  swelling,  its 
slower  progress,  and  the  absence  of  glandular  enlargement  in  the  groin.  As 
it  increases,  the  tumor  softens  in  parts,  thus  again  presenting  similarity  to 
cancer ;  but  when  it  softens  it  is  not  so  large  as  soft  cancer  would  be.  On 
examination,  the  testicle  is  found  to  contain  a  yellow  exudation,  which  is 
both  interspersed  in  its  substance,  and  also,  according  to  Sir  B.  Brodie  and 
Mr.  Curling,  is  deposited  into  the  tubuli  semiuiferi,  and  may  be  found  ex- 
tending into  the  vas  deferens. 

Treatment. — So  far  as  regards  the  part — rest ;  a  suspensory  bandage ; 
occasional  leeching ;  or  cold  lotion  ;  or  iodine  paint ;  or  blisters  ;  or  Scott's 
ointment,  with  pressure  l)y  strips  of  plaster.  The  constitutional  treatment 
requires  care  and  discrimination.  In  some  uncomplicated,  and  in  some 
syphilitic  cases,  it  is  expedient  to  administer  mercury  very  gently  ;  in  other 
cases,  corrosive  sublimate  with  bark  or  sarsaparilla,  the  iodide  of  potassium, 
cod-liver  oil,  nourishing  diet  and  tonics. 

[Syphilitic  sarcocele,  according  to  Ricord,  is  a  symptom  of  transition, 
between  secondary  and  tertiary  symptoms,  and  in  its  treatment  the  remedies 
generally  employed  in  both  should  be  given  at  the  same  time.  We  would 
refer  the  student,  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  syphilitic  disease  of  the 
testicle,  to  the  edition  of  Hunter  on  the  Venereal,  before  cited,  p.  455.] 

III.  Abscess  of  the  testis  may  be  a  result  of  chronic  or  scrofulous  inflam- 
mation— very  rarely  of  the  acute.  A  puncture  should  be  made  so  sotm  as 
fluctuation  is  clearly  felt,  and  .the  skin  is  adherent.  And  when  the  matter 
has  been  evacuated,  the  case  should  be  treated  by  pressure,  and  in  other 
respects  like  any  other  abscess. 

IV.  FuNtius,  or  Hernia  Testis.  When  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  testis 
has  been  perforated  by  abscess,  a  soft  fungus,  composed  of  the  tubuli,  and 
of  fibro-plastic  matter,  is  apt  to  protrude.  This  should  be  returned  to  its 
place  by  pressure  with  lint  and  strips  of  plaster ;  bichloride  of  mercury  or 
iodide  of  potassium  with  tonics  may  be  given  to  excite  absorption  of  inter- 
stitial lymph  if  there  is  a  syphilitic  or  scrofulous  taint :  and  stimulating 
aj)plications,  such  as  the  lunar  caustic,  should  be  used  in  order  to  excite 
granulation.     Should  this  fail,  Mr.  Syme's  operation  should  be  resorted  to. 


'  Tins  practice,  wliicli  was  firet  recommended  hy  Fricke,  of  Hamburg,  was  adopttni 

ton  and  Mr.  Langstnu  Parker. 
edit.,  Loud.  IbOti ;  C»:iar  Haw- 


hy  Kicord,  and  introduced  into  this  country  hy  Mr.  Acton  and  Mr.  Langston  Parker. 
S*e  also  T.  Blizanl  (.'urling  on  Diseases  of  the  Testis,  2d 


kius.  Loud.  Med.  Gaz.  N.  ^.  vol.  iv.  p.  943. 
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of  making  two  semi-elliptical  incisions  (  ),  one  on  either  side  of  the  fungus, 
removing  the  narrow  edge  of  skin  around  the  fungus,  and  then  bringing  the 
healthy  skin  from  either  side  over  it,  and  employing  sutures  and  other  mea- 
sures for  procuring  adhesion.  To  shave  off  the  protruding  substance  would 
be  almost  equal  to  castration. 

Y.  Scrofulous  Inflamalation  commences  with  a  deposit  of  tubercle  into 
some  part  of  the  testis  or  epididymis,  either  into  or  between  the  tubuli.  A 
nodular  swelling  appears  externally,  attended  with  very  little  pain  or  tender- 
ness, which  after  a  time  inflames  and  bursts,  and  gives  exit  to  the  fungous 
protrusion  just  mentioned.  It  often  happens  that  the  lungs  are  tubercular 
as  well.  Treatment. — The  health  must  be  invigorated  by  cod-liver  oil,  bark, 
the  iodides  of  iron  and  potassium,  lotions  of  zinc,  iodine,  &c.  (See  p.  103.) 
When  all  the  tubercular  matter  has  been  evacuated,  the  abscess  heals  of  itself ; 
but,  before  this  occurs,  the  whole  organ  is  often  disorganized  and  rendered 
useless,  and  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  remove  it,  on  account  of  the  irri- 
tation and  drain  on  the  system. 

VI.  Atrophy  of  the  testicle  may  be  a  result  of  excessive  venereal  indul- 
gence, or  of  injury  or  of  inflammation;  the  part  becoming  filled  with 
exudation,  which  degenerates,  and  in  so  doing  annihilates  the  tubular 
structure,  and  is  then  itself  absorbed.  The  gland  may  dwindle  to  the 
size  of  a  pea.     There  is  no  cure. 

YII.  Imperfect  Descent  op  the  Testicle. — This  organ  may  either 
remain  in  the  abdomen  permanently,  or  may  be  stopped  in  the  inguinal 
canal.  The  latter  condition  renders  it  extremely  subject  to  pain  and  injury, 
and  renders  the  patient  liable  to  hernia.  In  order  to  prevent  these  evils, 
Mr.  Curling  recommends,  that  if  the  testis  has  not  quitted  the  abdomen  by 
the  time  the  child  is  a  year  older,  a  truss  should  be  applied  to  prevent  it 
from  coming  down  at  all.  When  a  testicle  not  fully  come  down,  is  com- 
plicated with  hernia,  an  endeavor  must  be  made  to  keep  up  the  hernia  by  a 
small  pad,  which  will  keep  the  testis  down.  In  cases,  in  which  the  testicle 
in  this  situation  is  mistaken  for  hernia,  the  absence  of  it  from  the  scrotum, 
the  peculiar  pain  felt  on  handling  it,  the  peculiar  consistence  of  the  swelling, 
and  the  absence  of  impulse  on  coughing,  are  the  chief  diagnostic  marks.  ^ 
(See  p.  482.) 

[It  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  testicle  should  descend 
into  the  scrotum,  as  it  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Godard  that  unless  it  does 
descend,  spermatozoa  are  never  formed.  Gymnastic  exercises,  swimming, 
and  violent  movements,  are  the  means  that  should  be  recommended.  See  the 
Memoir  of  M.  Godard  in  the  Memoirea  de  la  Society  de  Btologie^  for  1866, 
or  the  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  Jan.  7,  1857,  p.  205.] 

Till.  Neuralgia  of  the  testis  and  cord  produces  fits  of  excruciating 
pain,  which  leave  the  parts  tender  and  slightly  swollen.  The  treatment 
must  be  that  of  neuralgia  generally.  (See  p.  322.)  Violent  purgatives  in 
general  do  mischief.  A  few  leeches,  the  application  of  intense  cold,  counter- 
irritants,  and  opiate  or  belladonna  plasters  or  liniments,  sometimes  afford 
relief.  The  internal  remedies  most  likely  to  do  good  are  steel,  quinine,  and 
other  tonics.  Extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  testis,  so  that  it  cannot  bear  the 
slightest  touch — the  representative  of  the  irritable  uterus  and  ovaries — is 
another  form  of  this  disorder  sometimes  met  with  in  nervous  hypochondriacal 
subjects ;  especially  in  persons  who  labor  under  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
urethra,  or  excessive  spermatic  discharges.  Tonics  and  cold  applications 
may  be  tried  and  the  cause  of  the  affection  should  be  ascertained,  and  if 
possible  removed.  In  these  cases  the  patients  often  desire  to  be  castrated. 
But  the  surgeon  is  not  justified  in  doing  so,  unless  there  is  positive  disease. 

<  See  T.  Blizard  Cnrling,  op.  cit.  2d  edit.  1856. 
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For  ft  snrgeon  to  remoTs  healthy  testides  for  epilepoy,  or  nenralgis,  «r 
monomanis,  is  an  abominable  act,  which  deserves  to  be  panished  according 
to  the  Uosaic  law,  "  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth. " 

IX.  Htsbooeli  aignifies  a  collection  of  semm  in  the  tnnica  Taginalia. 

Symptoms. — It  forms  a  pear-shaped  swelling,  smooth  on  its   surface, 

flactaating  if  pressed,  tee  IVom  pain  and  tenderness,  and  cansing  merely  a 

little  oneasiness  by  ita  weight     The  epididymis  can  be  felt  on  the  posterior 

surface  of  the  tamor  near  ttie  bottom.     On  placing  a 

Fig.  333.  lighted  candle  on  one  side  of  the  scrotnm,  the  light  can 

be  discerned  through  it  [care  being  always  taken  to 

stretch  the  integnments]. 

Cattaea. — Hydrocele  may  be  a  Beqacl  of  inflamnu- 
tion  of  the  testis,  bnt  more  flreqaently  arises  without 
any  local  cause.  It  is  often  supposed  to  follow  sti^ai 
of  the  loins  or  belly. 

DiagnoaiB. — Solid  enlargements  of  the  testis  maybe 
distinguished  from  hydrocele  by  their  weight,  solidity, 
and  greater  punfalness,  and  by  the  absence  of  flnctoa- 
tion  or  transparency.  [The  statement  jost  made  that 
solid  enlargements  of  the  testis  may  be  diitingnished 
from  hydrocele  by  their  weight,  thoagh  one  often  made, 
is  nevertheless  erroneous.  We  have,  for  example,  aeea 
a  canceroDs  testicle,  when  removed,  placed  in  a  gltM 
fnll  of  water,  standing  in  a  basin  so  as  to  receive  the 
displaced  liquid.  This  displaced  water,  of  coone 
equal  in  volume  to  the  testicle,  was  then  weighed,  and 
after  it  the  testicle  itself.  The  cancerous  mass  weighed 
950  grammes,  and  the  water  weighed  S4fi.  Kow,  it  !■ 
impossible  for  any  hand  to  detect  so  small  a  difference 
as  this  ;  and,  moreover,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the 
contents  of  a  hydruci'lc  are  scrum,  which  is  heavier  than 
water.  Qreatur  weight  cannot  then  be  considered  a 
symptom  of  solid  tumur  of  the  testicle.]  The  diag- 
nosis from  hernia  will  be  found  at  p.  481. 

Varieties. — It  sometimes  happens  tliat  the  tnnica  vaginalis  preserves  its 
communication  with  the  abdomeu,  and  then  becomes  filled  with  serum,  form- 
ing a  cylindrical  tumor,  extending  up  to  the  abdominal  ring,  to  which  the 
name  congenital  hydrocele  is  applied.  Ou  raising  and  compressing  it,  the 
fluid  is  ttlowly  squeezed  i»to  the  abdomen,  and  slowly  trickles  down  again 
afterwards.  This  case  is  liable  to  bo  complicated  with  a  congenital  or  en- 
cyaled  hernia,  to  prevent  which,  and  to  close  the  commnnication  with  the 
cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  a  truss  should  be  worn.  Sometimes  the  trans- 
parency and  fluctnatiou  of  hydrocele  arc  absent  in  consequence  of  a  thick- 
ening of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  which  may  be  known,  according  to  Brodic,  by 
noticing  that  the  thickened  membrane  forms  a  projection  along  the  epi- 
didymis, wliercaa  in  solid  enlargements  of  the  testicle  the  projection  of  the 
epididymis  is  lost.  Sometimes  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  partially  adherent  to 
the  testicle.  Sometimes  loose  cartilages  are  found  in  the  sac ;  they  are 
easily  removed  by  a  slight  incision. 

Treatment. — The  remedies  for  hydrocele  are  threefold.  I.  Strong  dism- 
tient  lotions  (F.  118,  &c.),  which  sometimes  assist  the  cure  iu  children,  bnt 
cannot  bo  depended  on  for  adults.  S.  Evacuation  of  the  scrum,  or  the  }ial- 
liative  cure.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  a  puncture  with  a  common 
lancet,  or  trocar ;  but  the  method  moat  commonly  adopted  at  present,  con- 
sists in  making  a  number  of  punctures  with  a  grooved  needle,  so  that  the 
fluid  may  escape  from  the  tunica  vaginalis  into  the  cellular  tiHsue  of  the 
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BcrntnTD  whence  it  is  readtl;  absorbed.     This  pallialive  treatment  is  always 
sufficient  for  children,  bnt  vcr;  rarel;  so  in  the  case  of  adalts. 

3.  Jtadical  Cure. — This  is  performed  by  injectin;^  certain  stimulating 
fluids,  or  by  introducing  setons  or  other  foreign  substances  into  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  in  order  to  escite  a  degree  of  inflammation  sufficient  to  destroy 
its  secreting  faculty.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  this  radical 
cure  is  totally  inadmissible  if  the  testis  is  diseased,  or  if  the  hydrocele  is 
complicated  with  an  irreducible  hernia,  or  if  the  tunica  vaginalis  preserves 
its  communication  with  the  abdomen.  Mere  thickening  from  previous  dis- 
ease is,  however,  no  objection. 

Ojierafion. — The  surgeon  grasps  the  tumor  behind,  and  plunges  a  trocar 
and  canula  into  the  sac,  pointing  the  instrument  upwards,  so  that  it  may  not 
wonnd  the  testicle.    He  next  withdraws 

the  trocar,  at  the  same  time  pushing  the  [F'i-  334. 

canula  well  into  the  sac.  [The  canula 
should  he  pushed  as  deeply  as  possible, 
and  le/l  Jioaling  there,  witko\U  holding 
the  »kin.  Otherwise  when  the  cremas- 
ter  contracts,  the  skin  will  not  follow  it, 
the  cannla  escapes  from  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis, and  when  the  injection  is  thrown 
in,  it  passes  into  the  snbcataneons  eel- 
Inlar  tissue,  the  consequence  of  which, 
more  than  once,  has  been  the  death  of 
the  patient]  Then,  the  old  plan  was 
to  inject  three  or  four  ounces  of  some 
irritating  liquid,  such  as  port  wine  or 
Einc  lotion,  through  the  cannla,  by 
means  of  an  elastic  bottle  fitted  with  & 
stop-cock,  to  let  it  remain  a  few  mi- 
nutes, and  then  let  it  run  out,  and 
withdraw  the  canula.  But  the  remedy 
most  in  favor  at  present  is  the  tincture 
of  iodine,  which  was  used  with  very 
great  success  at  Calcutta,  by  Mr.  Mar- 
tin. The  disease  is  so  common  in  the 
East,  that  Mr.  Martin  can  refer  to  thousands  of  successful  cases.  The  sac 
having  been  punctured  with  a  small  trocar  and  canula,  about  one  or  two 
drachms  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  tinctnre  of  iodine,  and  two  of  water  are 
injected  and  allowed  to  remain  in  the  sac.  Mr.  Fergusson  uses  for  this 
purpose  a  small  glass  syringe,  with  a  silver  or  platinnm  nozzle  made  to  fit 
the  canula.  Mr.  Curling  recommends  palladium.  One  advantt^e  this 
method  certainly  has — namely,  that  there  is  much  less  chance  of  extravasa- 
tion into  the  scrotum,  than  when  the  sac  is  filled  with  many  ounces  of  fluid, 
8ome  amount  of  pain,  inflammation,  and  effusion  may  be  expected  to  fol- 
low ;  and  when  they  subside,  the  part  generally  secretes  no  longer.  If  it 
does,  the  operation  must  be  repeated  ;  or  one  of  the  older  plans,  snch  as  a 
few  threads  passed  through  the  sac,  by  way  of  seton,  or  an  iron  wire  as  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Simpson,  may  be  trisd. 

X.  Encysted  Uydbocei.e. — Sometimes  a  serous  cyst  is  developed  on  or 
near  the  testis.  Most  frequently  it  is  sitnated  between  the  tnnica  vaginalis 
and  epididymis  ;  very  rarely  between  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  testis,  and 
more  raady  still  within  the  substance  of  the  external  layer  of  that  tunic ; 
sometimes  in  the  spermatic  cord.  These  cysts  contain  a  clear  liquid,  in 
which  spennatozoa  have  been  found  ;  owing,  as  Mr.  Curling  ha^  shown,  to 
accidental  rupture  of  one  of  the  ducts  of  the  gland.     They  tuuy  be  punc- 
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tured  with  a  grooved  needle  to  let  the  fluid  escape,  if  tbejr  hare  become  of 
inconrcniciit  bulk ;  and  if  it  ia  necessary  to  adopt  some  radical  method  of 
cure,  the  best  plan  seems  to  be  to  pass  a  thread  or  two  tbroa^h  the  sac  with 
a  curved  needle,  and  retain  it  till  it  has  cansed  some  inflammation. 

XI.  HEMATOCELE  sifi^ifies  an  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  in  consequence  of  injury.  It  is  some- 
times combined  with  ecchjmosis  of  the  scrotum. 

Treatment  —  In  the  first  place,  time,  rest, 
moderate  pnrgattves,  and  cold  lotions,  must  he 
employed  to  prevent  or  allay  inflammation,  and 
allow  the  blood  to  be  absorbed.  Should  great 
inflammation  and  tense  swelling  threaten  sup- 
puration, an  incision  should  be  made.  But  some- 
times the  long  presence  of  unabsorbed  blood 
leads  to  more  serious  ill  consequences.  A  pon- 
derous tnmor  is  formed  consisting  of  the  ex- 
panded tunica  vaginalis,  lined  with  clot,  and 
filled  with  sanguinolent  serum.  If  tapped,  it 
probably  fills  again.  For  this  case,  the  only 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  make  a  free  incision,  turn 
out  the  clot,  and  leave  the  cavity  to  granulate. 
But  if,  from  the  magnitude  of  the  tumor,  it  ia 
evident  that  the  risk  of  this  operation,  and  of 
the  sloughing  that  may  follow  is  too  great — and 
if,  as  probably  happens,  the  testicle  itself  ii 
wasted  by  the  continued  compression — ^the  only 
remedy  remaining  is  extirpation.' 

XII.  Varicocele  (Cinocete  or  Spermalocele)  signifies  a  varicose  stata 
of  the  veins  of  the  spermatic  cord.  It  is  caused  by  the  ordinary  causes  of 
varix ;  that  is  to  say,  weakness  of  structure  combined  with  obstruction  to 
the  return  of  blood  through  corpulence,  constipation,  and  the  like.  It  is 
much  more  common  on  the  left  side  than  on  the  right ;  the  traditional  ex- 
planation of  which  is,  that  the  left  spermatic  vein  is  more  pressed  upon  bj 
fecal  accumulations,  and  that  its  course  is  longer  and  more  circuitous  than 
that  of  the  right  vein.  [Dr.  Brinton,  of  this  city,  has  demonstrated  that 
the  left  spermatic  vein  at  its  entrance  into  the  cmulgent  is  unprovided  with 
a  valve,  whereas  one  i.s  always  found  when  the  vein  of  the  ripht  side  empties 
into  tlie  lower  vena  cava.  See  the  Amur.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.  for  July,  1S56. 
The  pressure  of  the  blood  on  the  left  side  must  therefore  be  greater  than 
that  on  till.-  right.] 

Treatrn'-ni. — In  ordinary  cases,  sufficient  relief  may  be  obtained  by  keep- 
ing the  l>')wcls  thoroughly  open ;  by  frequently  washing  the  scrotum  with 
cold  water  or  astringent  lotions,  so  as  to  eonstringc  the  skin  ;  and  by  !inp- 
purting  it  with  a  suspensory  bandage,  made  of  good  stout  jean,  braced 
Jirmly  up  to  a  band  passing  round  the  ])clvis.  But  there  arc  some  cases  in 
which  this  lii.sease  produces  very  serious  inconvenience — jiain  in  the  scrotum 
and  loins — sense  of  dragging  at  the  stomach — loss  of  appetite — flatulence 
— and  dcspoiiilency  of  mind — and  for  tlit-se  cases,  something  more  must  Iw 
done.  y\  r.  Wormiild  rcconunends  the  looi^p  skin  of  the  scrotum  to  be  pinched 
up  anil  conliiieil  with  a  steel  ring.  [We  have  seen  great  relief  from  wearinf 
in  this  way  a  ring  of  India-rubber.]  Blisters  and  counter-irritants,  so  as  to 
indurae  and  eomlcnsy  the  .siTotuni ;  divi.-^ion  of  the  veins  by  the  knife  or 
cituslii-,  and  passing  setons  of  thread  through  them,  huve  had  their  ad  vdi'uU's; 
and  even  the  barbarous  operation  of  passing  a  ligature  through  the  scrotum. 
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and  tying  up  the  skin  of  half  the  scrotum,  with  all  the  vessels  except  the 
artery  and  vas  deferens — so  that  they  may  be  divided  by  ulceration — ^has 
been  practised  in  some  cases  with  success ;  in  others  with  fatal  results ;  but 
certainly  always  with  a  risk  of  causing  atrophy  of  the  testis.  A  more 
humane  method  is  that  of  passing  the  ligatures  subcutaneously,  so  as  to 
divide  veins  only  and  not  skin.  These  operations  on  the  veins  are  always 
attended  with  risk.  Sir  A.  Cooper  proposed  the  operation  of  cutting  away 
a  good  piece  of  the  loose  relaxed  skin.  "  The  manner  of  performing  it  is 
as  follows  : — The  patient  being  placed  in  the  recumbent  posture,  the  relaxed 
scrotum  is  drawn  between  the  fingers ;  the  testis  is  to  be  raised  to  the  ring 
by  an  assistant ;  and  then  the  portion  of  the  scrotum  is  to  be  removed  by 
the  knife."  Any  artery  requiring  it  must  be  tied;  and  cold  must  be  ap- 
plied to  check  bleeding ;  and  then  the  lower  flap  of  the  scrotum  must  be 
brought  upwards  and  forwards,  and  be  attached  by  sutures  to  the  fore  and 
upper  part ;  and  a  suspensory  bag  should  be  applied  to  press  the  testis  up- 
wards, and  glue  the  scrotum  to  its  surface. 

But  tlie  method  which  appears  most  promising  at  present,  consists  in  the 
application  of  moderate  pressure  to  the  dilated  veins  at  the  external  abdo- 
minal ring,  by  means  of  Evans's  patent  lever  truss  ;  so  as  to  release  them 
from  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  column  of  blood,  and  afford  them  a 
moderate  degree  of  support.* 

XIII.  Morbid  Growths. — The  testicle  is  liable  to  almost  every  variety 
of  morbid  growth.  Thus  the  fibrous  and  fibro-plastic  tumors  may  be  deve- 
loped within  it ;  cysts  of  various  kinds  (forming  the  hydatid  disease  of  Sir 
A.  Cooper),  of  which  probably  the  origin  is,  according  to  Mr.  Curling,  to 
be  found  in  dilated  tubules  of  the  rete  testis,  and  which  may  accompany  can- 
cer, and  other  growths  that  are  not  cancer ; — and  enchondroma^  which  seems 
to  have  a  peculiar  predilection  for  the  testicle,  and  may  be  found  here  in 
connection  with  many  other  kinds  of  morbid  growth.  It  may  be  developed 
within  the  tubules,  or  within  the  lymphatics.'  The  diagnosis  of  these  growths 
is  chiefly  concerned  in  proving,  first,  that  they  are  not  inflammatory,  nor 
syphilitic  on  the  one  hand,  which  is  shown  by  their  resisting  all  treatment ; 
and  secondly,  that  they  are  not  cancerous,  which  is  shown  by  their  slowness 
of  increase,  and  by  the  absence  of  cachexia.  If  the  tumor  becomes  of  un- 
sightly magnitude,  it  should  be  extirpated. 

XIV.  Cancer  of  the  testis  is  almost  always  of  the  soft  variety ;  it  may 
be  combined  with  enchondroma,  or  with  cystic  growth.  At  first  the  gland 
swells,  and  becomes  very  hard  and  heavy ;  it  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  painful  or 
tender,  and  merely  causes  slight  aching  in  the  loins  by  its  weight.  After  a 
time  it  enlarges  rapidly  and  feels  soft,  the  cord  swells,  there  are  occasional 
darting  pains,  the  lumbar  glands  become  affected,  and  cachexia  and  death 
soon  follow  in  the  ordinary  course. 

Treatment. — When  the  patient  first  applies,  it  will  be  right,  if  the  diag- 
nosis is  undecided,  to  treat  the  case  as  if  fibro-plastic  or  syphilitic,  by  the 
administration  of  iodide  of  potassium.  But  if  the  disease  is  proved  to  be 
cancer,  and  there  is  as  yet  no  invasion  of  the  lumbar  glands,  nor  marked 
cachexy,  extirpation  may  afford  the  patient  a  few  months  of  life  less  bur- 
dened by  pain  and  disease. 

*  See  Sir  A.  Cooper,  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.  vol.  iii. ;  Reynaud,  Joam.  des  Connaiasances 
M6d.  Feb.  1839 ;  James  in  Prov.  Med.  Trans,  for  l.S4(»,  and  Curling,  op.  cit.  [Also 
Gross,  op,  ctt.  vol.  ii.  p.  954.]    The  diagnosis  of  Varicocele  has  been  spoken  of  at  p.  481. 

*  See  Jalwz  Hogg,  rath.  Trans,  vol  iv.  ;  Curling,  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxxvi.,  and 
Path.  Trans,  vol.  vi.  ;  and  ejip»'cially  Mr.  Paget's  account  of  a  case  of  enchondroma  of 
the  tt'sticle,  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxxviii.     Tlie  testis  was  cut  out,  and  the  patient^ 
perished  of  an  extension  of  tlie  disease  up  to  the  lumbar  glands,  into  the  ascending 
cava,  and  throughout  both  lungs. 
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XT.  Castration  is  performed  thus : — the  scrotum  being  shayed,  the 
surgeon  grasps  it  behind  to  stretch  the  skin,  and  makes  an  incision  into  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  to  examine  the  testis,  if  there  is  any  dqnbt  in  the  diagnosis. 
If  there  is  none,  he  extends  the  cut  from  the  external  abdominal  ring  to  the 
very  bottom  of  the  scrotum.  If  the  skin  is  adherent,  or  diseased,  or  if  the 
tumor  is  very  large,  two  elliptical  incisions  may  be  made,  so  as  to  remove  a 
portion  of  skin  between  them.  Then  he  separates  the  cord  from  it«  attach- 
ments, and  an  assistant  holds  it  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  to  prevent  it 
from  retracting  when  divided.  He  now  passes  his  bistoury  behind  the  cord, 
and  divides  it ;  and  seizing  the  lower  portion  draws  it  forward  and  dissects 
out  the  testicle.  The  arteries  of  the  cord,  and  any  others  requiring  it,  arc 
then  to  be  tied  ;  and  the  wound  must  not  be  closed  till  all  the  bleeding  has 
ceased,  as  this  operation  is  often  followed  by  secondary  hemorrhage. 


SECTION  III. — DISEASES  OP  THE  SCROTUM. 

I.  (Edema  op  the  Scrotum. — The  loose  cellular  tissue  of  this  part  it 
liable  to  immense  distension  from  dropsy.  Punctures  with  a  sewing-needle 
will  relieve  it.  If  great  and  tense  cedema,  from  erysipelas  or  low  inflam- 
mation, should  threaten  sloughing,  a  free  incision  should  be  made.^  The 
latter  case  very  much  resembles  extravasation  of  urine,  but  may  be  distin- 
guished by  the  absence  of  swelling  in  the  perineum,  and  of  obstraction  in 
micturition. 

II.  Cancer  Scroti. — This  disease  is  commonly  called  the  Chimney' 
sweeper's  Cancer,  because  it  is  said  to  be  seldom  met  with  except  amongst 
that  class  of  men,  and  because  the  irritation  of  soot  is  said  to  be  the  cause 
of  it.  Some  other  irritants  are  believed  to  have  the  same  effect  on  the 
scrotum.  Thus,  it  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Paris,  that  smelters  are 
liable  to  a  similar  disease.  And  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  soot  may 
produce  this  disease  on  other  parts  besides  the  scrotum.  The  etiology  and 
anatomy  of  the  disease,  however,  require  further  investigation. 

It  usuallv  commences  as  a  florid  vascular  wart,  called  the  soot-wart.  This 
gradually  spreads,  affects  the  whole  scrotum  and  neighboring  parts  of  the 
penis,  and  ulcerates,  producing  a  fungous  sore  with  ragged  edges,  discharg- 
ing a  thin  ofl'ensive  matter,  and  causing  so  much  pain  and  constitutional 
disturbance  as  ultimately  to  destroy  life. 

This  disease  is  probably,  in  general,  epithelioma,  sometimes  cancer ;  in 
either  case,  free  and  early  excision  should  be  adopted,  as  we  have  often 
before  said." 


section  IV. — impotence  and  syphilophobia. 

Impotence  in  the  male  may  depend  on  a  variety  of  conditions.  1.  It  may 
be  caused  by  absence,  or  mutilation,  or  nialfonnation,  or  original  weakneii^ 
and  want  of  development  of  the  genital  organs  [also,  as  before  stated,  the 
nondescent  of  the  testicle.]  2.  After  any  severe  illness,  the  genitals  may 
remain  in('a])able  of  }>erforming  their  funciions.  long  after  the  restoration 
of  the  health  junl  strength  in  other  resjiects.  Steel  and  other  tonics,  with 
cascarilla,  musk,  nux  vomica,  Indian  hemp,  galvanism  cautiously  applied 
t«)  the  spine,  spices,  eggs,  and  oysters,  and  nbove  all.  (im*\  and  abstinence 
from  attempts  at  connection  till  the  strength  is  fully  restored,  are  the  reme- 
dies.    Phosphorus,  F.  11)1,  is  said  to  be  a  potent  ajthru<Iisiat\     3.  Blows 

^  Liston  on  Artito  (TM^'ina  of  \ho  Scrotum,  M<Ml..riiir.  Tran«.  vol.  xxii. 
2  Set*  Wjil?<h«'  on  ('a!u-»*r:  llii:;iu's  JtiMiiictt  on  CanrtT,  p.  12();  lj«'lH?rt  sur  le  Cancer, 
p.  G74 ;  llanuovor  on  Kpithflionia,  p.  141.     Paget'd  Lecturey,  vol.  ii. 
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on  the  head,  or  spine,  are  apt  to  be  followed  by  impotence  ;  which  sometimes 
is  relieved,  bnt  more  frequently  is  permanent.  A  cautious  course  of  mer- 
cury, followed  by  the  stimulating  aphrodisiacs  just  mentioned,  are  the  reme- 
dies most  likely  to  be  of  use.  A  similar  result  sometimes  follows  a  fit  of 
apoplexy.  4.  Certain  diseases  are  always  attended  with  a  diminution,  and 
sometimes  with  a  complete  loss  of  sexual  power ;  especially  diabetes,  dis- 
eases of  the  kidneys,  some  forms  of  dyspepsia,  and  the  latter  stages  of  most 
chronic  organic  diseases.  5.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  young  man,  the 
first  time  he  yields  to  carnal  temptation — or  that  a  newly-married  man  on 
the  night  of  his  nuptials,  finds  himself  incapable  of  accomplishing  his 
wishes — through  awkwardness,  or  timidity,  or  over-anxiety,  or  perhaps,  be- 
cause on  nearer  inspection  he  finds  his  cMre  amie  less  tempting  than  she 
seemed,  or  because  the  consciousness  of  guilt  prevails  over  the  sense  of  desire. 
He  straightway  fancies  himself  impotent.  The  surgeon  should  cheer  his 
spirits,  and  should  inform  him  that  his  case  is  by  no  means  uncommon — ^he 
should  advise  him,  if  married,  to  banish  his  fears ;  if  single,  to  wait  till  he 
can  gratify  his  passions  legitimately  in  marriage. 

There  is  a  very  frequent  and  distressing  class  of  cases,  in  which  the 
patients,  generally  young  men  of  good  education  and  refined  feelings,  and 
with  vigorous  development  of  the  genital  organs,  believe  themselves  to  be 
impotent,  or  to  have  spermatorrhcea ;  or  perhaps  to  be  laboring  under 
secondary  syphilis  ^,  a  state  designated  Syphilophobia,  These  cases  require 
very  skilful  and  kind  treatment.  The  malady  is  in  reality  mental ;  caused 
often  by  the  struggle  between  natural  passion  and  religious  sentiment,  and 
aggravated  usually  by  some  disorder  of  bodily  health,  such  as  oxaluria,  or 
other  form  of  poisoned  blood.  If  the  surgeon  foolishly  makes  light  of  the 
case,  or  if  he  still  more  foolishly  tries  to  argue  the  patient  out  of  his 
malady,  the  patient  immediately  flies  to  the  advertising  quacks,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  mind,  body,  and  estate.  The  proper  course  to  pursue 
is,  to  improve  the  general  health.  The  writer  has  cured  many  an  in- 
veterate case  of  imagined  impotence  or  syphilis  by  a  few  grain  doses 
of  calomel,  followed  by  combinations  of  quinine  with  Epsom  salts,  and 
afterwards  steel  or  zinc. 

Lastly,  impotence  may  be  produced  by  premature  and  excessive  venery, 
or  by  the  practice  of  self-pollution.  Such  cases  not  unfrequently  come 
under  the  observation  of  the  London  practitioner.  The  sexual  organs 
have  been  rendered  so  weak  and  irritable,  that  the  least  excitement  from 
a  lascivious  idea  or  from  the  mere  friction  of  the  clothes,  brings  on  an  im- 
perfect erection,  followed  immediately  by  the  discharge  of  a  thin  fluid. 
The  erection  is  so  imperfect,  and  followed  so  soon  by  the  discharge,  that  the 
patient  is  incompetent  for  sexual  connection ;  and  the  frequent  and  abun- 
dant losses  of  seminal  fluid  (whence  the  term  Hpermaiorrhcea  is  given  to 
this  malady),  together  with  the  patient's  consciousness  of  his  own  imper- 
fection, bring  on  a  most  miserable  state  of  bodily  weakness  and  mental 
despondency.  General  tonics,  and  cold-shower-bathing,  will  do  something 
to  relieve  this  state  ;  but  the  most  essential  thing  is,  the  observance  of  per- 
fect chastity  of  idea,  so  that  all  excitement  may  be  avoided.  The  prostatic 
portion  of  the  urethra,  in  these  cases,  is  often  preternaturally  irritable  and 
sensitive  ;  and  this  condition  of  the  parts  at  the  orifice  of  the  seminal  ducts 
tends  greatly  to  keep  up  the  excessive  secretion,  and  to  promote  the  action 
by  which  it  is  expelled.  It  is  a  very  important  indication,  therefore,  to 
attack  this  irritable  surface,  destroy  its  sensitiveness,  and  so  ^Interrupt  the 
chain  of  morbid  phenomena. 

The  author  has  found  great  benefit  from  the  use  of  enemata  of  cold  water 
at  bedtime;   cold  or  tepid  salt  hip-baths;   F.  72,  38,  21,  181,  and  opiate 
suppositories.     He  has  seen  cases  in  which  a  preternatural  irritability  of 
36 
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the  ejacnlatory  apparatus,  with  involantary  nocturnal  emissions,  even  of  i^ 
bloody  fluid,  together  with  very  great  pain  in  the  back,  languor,  and 
despondency  of  mind,  have  been  caused  by  the  presence  of  irritating  urine, 
containing  oxalate  of  lime,  and  cured  by  the  means  described  in  the  section 
on  Urinary  Deposits.  Lastly,  there  is  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  to 
the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra,  as  directed  at  p.  515  ;  of  which  it  may 
be  said,  that  if  sometimes  useful,  it  is  often  useless,  if  not  mischievous.  Any 
tampering  with,  and  every  means  of  directing  the  patient's  thoughts  to,  the 
genital  organs,  should  be  avoided  if  possible. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

SURGICAL    DISEASES    OF    THE    FEMALE    QENITALS. 

I.  Catarrhal  Vulvitis. — Women — even  young  girls — are  subject  to 
mucous  or  purulent  discharges  from  the  parts  at  the  entrance  of  the  yaginm ; 
which  may  also  perhaps  be  excoriated.  Purgatives,  tonics,  soap  and  water, 
and  astringent  lotions  are  the  remedies.     (See  p.  185.) 

II.  Noma  signifies  a  phagedenic  affection  of  the  labia  pudendi  of  yoong 
female  children,  precisely  resembling  the  cancrum  oriSy  p.  410,  in  its  causes, 
and  nature,  and  symptoms.  After  two  or  three  days  of  low  fever,  the  little 
patient  is  observed  to  suffer  considerably  whilst  making  water,  and  on 
examination,  the  labia  present  a  livid  erysipelatous  redness  and  vesications, 
that  are  rapidly  followed  by  phagcdsenic  ulcers.  This  disease  is  very  fre- 
quently fatal.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  directed  for  cancrum  oris. 
The  surgeon  must  be  very  careful  not  to  mistake  this  or  the  preceding 
affection  for  venereal  disease ;  an  error  common  enough  among  parents.  In 
the  year  1853  there  were  several  criminal  trials  at  Dublin  of  persons  falsely 
accused  of  tampering  with  children.* 

III.  Vesicu- Vaginal  Fistula  signifies  a  communication  between  the 
bladder  and  the  vagina.  It  generally  results  from  sloughing  of  the  parts 
after  a  tedious  labor.'  As  soon  as  it  is  discovered,  the  patient  should  be 
made  to  lie  on  her  face ;  the  utmost  cleanliness  should  be  enforced  by  means 
of  astringent  injections  and  fomentations ;  by  which  means  the  cicatrization 
and  contraction  of  the  aperture  will  be  promoted.  When  the  spontaneous 
processes  of  cure  are  carried  so  far  as  can  be,  art  must  step  in. 

The  appliealion  of  a  cautery  at  a  black  heat  to  the  edges  of  the  fissure, 
at  intervals  of  from  ten  to  thirty  days,  so  as  to  get  them  not  to  slough  but 
to  contract,  is  much  used,  and  with  very  excellent  results,  by  Dr.  Arthur 
Farre,  both  in  the  vesico-  and  recto-vaginal  Ostulaj  and  in  lacerations  of  the 
perineum  ;  and  the  writer  has  seen  it  used  with  excellent  effect  in  a  case  of 
recto-vesical  fistula  by  Dr.  Tanner. 

But  in  such  cases  an  operation  should  be  performed  as  follows : — The 
patient,  gently  chloroformed,  must  be  comfortably  supported,  leaning  for- 
ward, on  her  knees,  with  the  chest  at  a  lower  level  than  the  abdomen  ;  but 

1  Kinder  Wood  on  a  fatal  affection  of  the  Pudenda  of  Female  Children,  Med.-Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  vii.  p.  M.     Wilde,  .Med.  Times,  Oct.  IbW^, 

*  With  the  improvement  of  midwifery,  and  with  less  cowardice  and  delay  in  n>sorting 
to  the  forcepH,  thirt  accident  ought  to  disap()ear.  Midwifery  lecturers  ar«  to  blame  for 
the  absurd  overcaution  which  they  inculcate  with  regard  to  the  forceps.  It  is,  by-the- 
hv,  curious  to  remark,  that  out  of  nineteen  cases  related  in  Remarks  on  the  lTn»thnK 
V aginal,  and  Vesico- Vaginal  Fistules,  by  N.  Bozeman,  M.D.,  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  It^OT, 
fourteen  occurred  iu  colored  tjirU,  or  negresses. 
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if  preferred  she  may  be  in  the  lithotomy  positioQ ;  then,  whilst  am  usistant 
on  either  side  separates  the  labia  and  keeps  the  rectam  out  of  the  way  by 
finger  or  bent  spoon-handle,  the  ope- 
rator, by  means  of  forceps  or  hook  Fig.  338. 
and  long  narroir  knife,  entirely  and 

thoroughly  denudes  or  vivifies,  as  the  f  ,, 

French  say,  the  edges  of  the  aper- 
ture, especially  at  each  extremity. 
Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in 
this  respect.  Then  antnres  are  to  be 
passed  ;  and  the  best  sntare  is  of 
fine  silver  wire.  These  may  be  passed 
by  means  of  a  needle  with  a  fish-hook 
curve,  which  the  writer  devised  for 
the  purpose,  first  through  the  farther, 
then  through  the  nearer  edge;  the 
needle  being  so  curved  that  it  can  be 
introduced  and  withdrawn  without 
wounding  the  vagina,  and  so  that  the 
operator's  hand  does  not  get  in  the 
way  of  his  eyes.  When  a  sufficient 
number  have  been  passed,  their  ends 
may  be  passed  through  a  bar  of  white 
metal,  drilled  with  holes ;  one  bar  on 
the  farther  the  other  on  the  nearer 
side  of  the  fissure,  so  as  to  set  as 
quill  sutures ;  the  ends  of  the  wires 
to  be  secnred  by  split  shot,  pushed 
on  the  wire  close  up  to  the  bar,  then  pinched  by  forceps  to  make  them  bits 
the  wires.     This  is  Dr.  Marion  Sima's  plan. 

Kg.  337. 


tDrnltt't  nan  nwdi*  viih  tsh-liotk  ran*.] 

A  better  needle,  however,  is  the  hollow  one  represented  here,  deflcribed 
by  Dr.  Simpson,  and  said  to  have  been  devised  by  Mr.  Startin.  Other 
modes  of  securing  the  wire  sutures,  are — the  metallic  button  of  Dr.  Bose- 
man,  a  plate  of  lead  adapted  in  size  and  curvature  to  fit  the  spot ;  and 
perforated  with  holes  throngh  which  each  pair  of  ligatures  is  drawn,  and 
then  fixed  with  split  shot.  This  apparatus  Insures  great  fixity  of  the  parts, 
and  its  use  has  been  attended  with  great  snccess.  Instead  of  using  a  shot 
the  wires  may  be  twisted.     [For  this  purpose  Dr.  Coghill's  twister  will  be 


5<4  DttxAai*  or  thi  riHALx  otNiTALa. 

found  to  aDiwer  adminblf.  The  wires  are  passed  throngh  the  fine  tabei 
at  the  end  of  the  steel  rod,  which  is  then  twisted  roniid.1  Dr.  Simpson 
has  devised  a  wire  splint,  to  hold  the  marglDS,  or  rather  wa  whole  Bite  of 


i 


[riH.  na.  TabnUi  BHilla 


win  tbiftdi  tbnngh  Ih*  lip*  or  *«!»- 
u  pnHlng  ibroBgh  th*  tub*.  Tk*  l(ai» 
!ill*  loaklDK  ihlckft  asd  Ingn  Iku  U 
h<-  hiadlr  !•  trfirwralri  li  Ik*  «i»d««. 
anilljF  ipiillcd  kad  Ixti  wUk  pnbnUd 

Iwtsf  puwd  aloaj  Ikr  tkna4a  dowato 


n  iWMcd  Ih  rnogk  llstwol 


nrruiiniiMBdHUik 


the  wound  steadily,  and  to  hold  the  sntnreB.  It  is  made  bj  twisting  flfteen 
or  twenty  strands  of  fine  iron  thread  into  a  rord  ;  the  ends  of  which  arc 
plaited  together  in  a  circle,  which  may  be  moulded  so  as  to  snrronnd  the 
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wound.     A  suflScient  nnmber  of  apertures  is  made  with  a  common  borer,  to 
allow  the  sutures  to  pass.     Fig.  343  shows  it  applied.^ 

Fig.  343. 


[ThiR  eat  nhowa  the  iron-vire  splint  finally  adjasted  and  the  endt  of  the  stitehe*  twiated  and  Mcnrad 
acroM  the  lower  bar  of  the  splint.    (From  Simpson.) 

The  annexed  engravings  represent  needles  adapted  for  wire  sutures  in 
these  or  any  other  operations.     Mr.  Price's  has  two  holes,  about  half  an 

Fig.  344. 


r 


[Price's  needle  for  wire  suture.] 

inch  apart,  and  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  grooved  ;   wire  passed  from 
hole  below  to  that  above  ;  end  of  wire  doubled  to  hold  it. 

Mr.  Murray's  has  a  groove  and  open  box  end.     Mr.  Lister's,  one  hole  ; 
the  side  grooved. 

Fig.  345.  Fig.  346. 


[Murray's  needle  for  wire  suture  ] 


[Lister's  needle  for  wire  suture.] 


After  the  operation,  a  short  metallic  catheter,  curved  like  S,  communi- 
cating with  an  ox-gut  or  elastic  urinal,  should  be  retained  in  the  bladder,  so 
that  no  urine  may  accumulate  there.  The  patient  should  lie  on  one  side, 
turning  rather  over  towards  the  face ;  cold  water  be  occasionally  injected 
into  the  vagina ;  opium  be  given  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  at  bed-time,  and 
another  once  or  twice  more  in  the  day ;  and  the  wound  should  not  be  exa- 
mined, nor  the  sutures  be  disturbed,  nor  the  bowels  be  opened,  till  the  fifth 
or  sixth  day.  Opium  is  most  necessary  :  in  one  case,  spite  of  it,  the  author 
was  foiled  by  spasm  of  the  bladder,  which  drove  out  the  catheter,  and  sent 
urine  gushing  through  the  wound. 

\}  Copied  from  Dr.  Simpson's  Lecture  in  Medical  News,  Feb.  I860.]  Dr.  Simp.son  pre- 
fers the  common  blue  annealed  iron  wire,  No.  32. 
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To  provide  for  cases  in  which  there  is  extensive  loss  of  substance,  M. 
Jobert  de  Lamballe  detaches  the  vagina  from  its  attachment  to  the  anterior 
part  of  the  neck  of  the  womb,  and  so  draws  it  down  that  there  may  be  no 
strain  on  the  stitches.* 

lY.  Recto-Yaqinal  Fistula  must  be  treated  at  first  by  cleanliness  and 
mild  laxatives.  If  after  a  time  the  aperture  does  not  close,  it  must  be  treated 
as  in  the  last  case. 

Y.  Laceration  of  Perineum  during  labor,  if  up  to,  bnt  not  through 
the  anus,  and  if  the  patient  when  passing  her  water  turn  upon  her  hands 
and  knees  and  uses  extreme  cleanliness,  will  generally  heal,  so  as  to  give 
little  or  no  subsequent  inconvenience.  Yet  it  would  be  better,  immediately 
after  labor,  to  close  it  by  quill  suture.  Complete  laceration  of  the  perifieum 
into  the  anus  is  attended  with  distressing  incontinence  of  feces,  and  is  pre- 
vented from  healing  by  the  action  of  the  sphincter.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to 
divide  the  sphincter  on  each  side  of  the  laceration,  then  to  sew  together  the 
edges  of  the  laceration,  and  to  prevent  the  new  wounds  from  uniting,  by 
placing  a  few  threads  of  lint  in  them,  until  the  laceration  has  united.  If 
possible  it  should  be  done  at  once  ;  if  not,  the  operation  must  be  delayed 
till  the  lochia  have  entirely  ceased.  Then  the  patient  being  chloroformed, 
and  placed  in  the  lithotomy  position,  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the  lacerated 
parts  and  of  the  lower  part  of  the  vagina  between  must  be  freely  denuded 
of  mucous  membrane.  Hemorrhage  must  be  checked  by  iced  water,  or  if 
necessary  by  ligatures ;  then  the  parts  arc  to  be  brought  together  by  the 
quill  suture.  Three  good-sized  ligatures  should  be  passed  quite  deeply 
through  the  tissues,  and  be  attached  to  a  piece  of  bougie  on  either  side,  and 
the  edges  of  the  skin  be  brought  together  by  two  or  three  interrupted 
sutures.  Then  the  finger  being  introduced  into  the  anns,  and  a  straight 
probe-pointed  bistoury  by  its  side,  the  sphincter  should  be  divided.  The 
catheter  must  be  retained  after  the  operation,  to  prevent  the  contact  of  urine 
with  the  wound,  opium  be  freely  given,  and  the  bowels  kept  confined  for  four 
or  five  days." 

YI.  The  Catheter  may  be  easily  introduced  into  the  female  urethra 
with  one  hand,  thus : — The  surgeon  holding  it  like  a  pen,  but  with  its  point 

on  the  tip  of  the  forefinger, 
Fig.  347.  passes  the  forefinger  between 

the  labia,  and  feels  for  the 
meatus.  The  catheter  is  then 
easily  slipped  into  the  orifice. 
Either  hand  may  be  used,  ac- 
cording to  the  patient's  posi- 
tion in  bed. 

YII.  A  Yascular  Excre- 
scence, varying  in  size  from  a 
large  pin's  head  to  that  of  a 
horse-bean,  is  liable  to  grow 

[Method  of  holding  the  cathotor,  for  female  nrothra.]         from  the  female  Urethra,  Caus- 
ing great  distress  through  its 
exquisite  sensibility.     It  should  be  cut  off,  and  the  potassa  fusa  be  applied 
to  the  surface  to  prevent  its  reproduction.     But,  immediately  after  the 

>  S«»e  some  obfiflrvalioiis  by  R.  Druitt,  Lancet,  1852,  vol.  ii.  p.  576.     Marion  Sims, 

3uot»'<l  in  Rankin)^,  vol.  xv.  Jobert  de  Lamballe,  Oaz.  des  lldp.,  Oct.  16,  1S49.  Traite 
e«  Fi«tules  Vesico-nterineH,  &c.,  Paris,  lHr>2.  [For  tlie  mode  of  op«*ratlng  in  these 
caHes,  much  may  l>e  learned  from  the  case  reported  by  Dr.  Waahingtou  L.  Atlee,  in  the 
Amnr.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.  for  January,  lM»().] 

*  Th**  plan  of  dividing  the  sphincter  was  proposed  l>y  Homer:  the  necessity  of  opium 
by  Davidson  :  all  the  essentials  of  the  operation  are  summed  up  by  1.  B.  Brown,  iu  his 
work  on  Diseases  of  Women,  Lund.  Ib54. 
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caustic,  a  sponge  dipped  in  dilated  vinegar  should  be  applied,  in  order  to 
prevent  injary  to  the  snrroanding  sonnd  parts ;  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  in* 
trodace  the  caustic  within  the  urethra,  it  must  be  bj  means  of  a  tube  which 
has  an  aperture  in  it  corresponding  to  the  diseased  surface. 

Till.  Imperforate  Htmen. — Sometimes  this  membrane  completely  ob- 
structs the  vagina,  and  causes  the  menstrual  fluid  to  accumulate  and  distend 
the  uterus.  The  impediment  is  easily  got  rid  of  by  a  crucial  incision.  Then 
all  the  black  treacly  fluid  that  has  accumulated  should  be  immediately 
syringed  out  with  warm  water,  otherwise  it  might  putrefy,  and  cause  typhoid 
fever  and  death.  The  abdomen  should  be  bandaged,  and  the  patient  be 
confined  to  her  bed  till  the  uterus  has  resumed  its  healthy  size. 

IX.  The  Labia  may  be  the  seat  of  acute  inflammation,  and  of  encysted 
tumors,  which  perhaps  may  be  connected  with  the  round  ligament;  of  hernia, 
and  of  fibrous  or  fatty  tumors.  The  treatment  of  these  cases  requires  no 
distinct  comments.  The  clitoris  and  nymphs,  if  they  grow  to  an  inconve- 
nient size,  should  be  curtailed  by  incision. 

X.  Varicocele. — Enlargement  of  the  veins  of  the  labia,  forming  a  soft 
tumor,  which  enlarges  when  the  patient  rises,  and  increases  so  as  to  form  a 
most  painful  impediment  to  exercise,  but  disappears  when  she  lies  down. 
Treatment, — Cold  bathing,  and  support  by  a  firm  truss,  or  T  bandage  with 
a  pad. 

XI.  Prolapse  or  the  Vagina  is  a  consequence  of  structural  debility, 
and  is  liable  to  follow  parturition,  and  to  accompany  and  aggravate  conges- 
tive diseases  of  the  womb.  When  the  posterior  wall  prolapses,  bringing 
with  it  the  rectum,  there  is  great  distress  and  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  the 
motions ;  when  the  anterior  wall  with  the  bladder  prolapses,  there  is  a  great 
irritability  of  the  bladder ;  difficulty  of  emptying  it ;  decomposition  of  re- 
sidual urine,  and  other  ill  consequences.  Cold  astringent  injections  ;  tonics ; 
baths  of  alum  water,  and  firm  perineal  bandage  (see  Bandages)  are  the  first 
set  of  remedies.  Should  these  fail,  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  a  pessary 
— a  thing  which  no  one,  however,  should  use  if  he  can  help  it.  Lastly, 
there  is  the  ingenious  operation  of  I.  B.  Brown,  which  consists  of  two  parts ; 

,  first,  in  contracting  the  circumference  of  the  vagina ;  secondly,  in  uniting 
the  posterior  portions  of  the  labia,  so  as  to  bring  forward  the  perineum,  as 
it  were,  to  act  as  a  natural  cushion  and  support  to  the  prolapsed  parts. 
The  first  object  is  accomplished  by  denuding  a  longitudinal  slip  each  side 
of  the  vagina,  bringing  the  cut  surfaces  together  longitudinally,  and  uniting 
them  by  suture ;  the  second,  by  denuding  and  uniting  the  inner  surfaces  of 
the  posterior  halves  of  the  labia,  as  in  the  operation  for  ruptured  perineum. 

XII.  Cancer  op  the  Vulva;  fungoid  bleeding  projection,  or  scirrhous 
thickening  leading  to  deep  and  rapid  ulceration,  with  adherent  and  hard 
base  ;  must  be  treated  as  directed  at  p.  129. 

XIII.  Corroding  Ulcer,  Epithelioma,  Elephantiasis,  EsthiomEne 
of  Huguier.  The  external  female  genitals  are  liable  to  various  kinds  of 
enlargements  and  of  ulceration,  whose  nature  and  alliances  require  even  yet 
to  be  further  studied.  1.  There  is  the  superficial  lupiis  (p.  95),  affecting 
the  young  and  scrofulous ;  puffy  congestive  swelling,  and  infiltration  of  the 
skin  in  soft  tubercles ;  ulcerating  in  one  direction,  healing  in  another.  2. 
The  corroding  ulcer,  or  (esthiomine  perforanty  p.  95)  a  deep  glassy  ulcer ; 
base  slightly  infiltrated,  burrowing  up  by  side  of  vagina ;  distinguished  from 
pure  syphilitic  ulcers  by  its  rebellion  to  anti-syphilitic  treatment,  and  by  its 
not  being  followed  by  secondary  symptoms.  3.  Elephantiasis ;  enlarge- 
ment  of  the  labia  and  other  external  parts  (well  described  by  Egan)  ;  ren- 
dering them  a  huge,  warty,  fissured,  and  most  cumbrous  mass ;  consisting  in 
great  hypertrophy  of  the  fibrous  dermis,  in  infiltration  of  fibro-plastic  matter, 
and,  as  the  author  believes,  sometimes  superadded  epithelioma.     4.  A  com- 
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bination  of  corroding  ulceration,  with  hypertrophy  in  T&rions  torma ;  diick- 
encd  catis,  warty  excresceuceB,  and  Boft  tubercleg.  Of  these  Tarions  in- 
Btancea  of  disease,  man;  owe  their  origin  to  the  combined  forces  of  filth, 
gonorrhsa,  syphilis,  and  scrofula  or  some  other  Jiiiid  of  cachexia.  The 
treatment  moat  conaist  of,  1,  cleanliness  and  astringents ;  2,  an ti •scrofulous, 
or  anti-ay  phi  1  it  ic  rcmedica,  according  to  circnmstances  ;  3,  these  failing,  ex- 
cision of  the  diaeaaed  parts ;  either  at  one  coup,  or  at  aeveral,  according  to 
their  e;Ktent ;  and  the  destruction  of  corroding  ulcera  by  the  actual  or  some 
other  efficient  cautery.' 
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DISEASES  OF   THE   BBEA8T. 

I.  HTPSRTBorHT  of  the  breasts  to  an  enormous  size  is  very  common 
dnriog  the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy  in  plethoric  women.  Aperients  will 
assist  time  in  effecting  a  perfect  cure.  In  unmarried  women  the  same  thing 
sometimes  happens ;  the  breasts  becoming  so  large  as  to  be  a  perfect  burden. 
If  there  are  any  remedies  they  are  the  preparations  of  iodine,  and  the  Tari- 
0D8  means  for  insuring  the  healthy  action  of  the  womb. 

II.  BovB  AND  Girls  about  the  age  of  puberty  are  subject  to  slight 
swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  breast,  which  soon  disappears  of  itself  if  not 
interfered  with. 

III.  Lacteal  Titmor. — Sometimes  a  lacteal  dnct  becomes  obliterated, 
and  the  milk  accumulates  in  it,  forntiug  an  oblong  flnctnatiug  tumor  near 
the  nipple.     If  this  is  punctured,  milk  will  continue  to  be  dischai^ed  dur- 

Fig.  MS. 
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ing  lactation,  and,  after  the  child  Is  weaned,  it  will  dry  np  and  heal.  In  a 
futr  very  rare  iastances  there  has  been  formed  a 

IV.  Lacteal  Caloulub. — The  flnid  part  of  the  milk  in  an  obstractcd 
lacteal  dnct  having  been  absorbed,  whilst  its  more  solid  and  earthy  ingredi- 
ents remained,  and  concreted  into  a  calculoas  mass. 

Y.  Abscess  in  the  Lacteal  Tubes. — Au  elderly  woman  applied  to 
the  author  some  time  sioce  with  a  painful,  elongated  swelling,  stretching 
from  the  nipple  to  the  circumference  of  the  breast.  It  eridently  consisted 
of  a  lacteal  tnbe  which  hod  sappuratcd  ;  and,  after  being  punctured  and 
yielding  half  an  ounce  of  pas,  it  soon  got  well. 

VI.  iSoBB  Nipples. — Excoriations  and  cracks  of  the  nipples  not  only 
canse  great  pain  and  inconrenience  in  suckling,  but  are  a  frequent  cause  of 
acute  inflammation  of  the  breasL  The  tannin  lotion,  originally  recommended 
b;  the  author  many  years  ago,  F.  131,  and  a  touch  with  lunar  caustic,  to  a 
very  deep  irritable  fissure,  were  the  best  remedies,  till  the  discovery  of  collo- 
dion ;  which  is  certainly  a  better  means  of  gluing  up  and  protecting  th» 
fissure.  The  nipple  should  he  defended,  if  need  be,  from  the  clothes  and 
from  the  child's  month,  by  a  metallic  shield.  Women  who  are  subject  to 
this  affection  sbonld  frequently  wash  the  parts  with  salt  and  water,  or  soln- 
tiou  of  alnm,  during  pregnancy ;  or  should  apply  every  night  a  liniment 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  rectihed  spirit  and  oHve  oil. 

YII.  Acute  Inflammation  of  the  breast  {Acute  MaetUin)  is  known  bj 
great  swelling,  tenderness  and  pain,  and  fever.  These  symptoms  are  gene- 
rally soon  succeeded  by  formation  of  matter.  The  abscess,  if  confined  by  the 
fascial  envelope  of  the  organ,  is  very  slow  to  point.  This  affection  may  occur 
at  any  period  during  lactation.  It  may  be  caused  by  cold — by  too  stimu- 
lating a  diet — by  neglect  in  suckling — by  irritation  propagated  from  the 
nipples,  and  by  a  loaded  state  of  the  bowels  and  defective  biliary  and  urinary 
Eccretion.     The  suddenness  with  which  it  may  come  on  is  sometimes  sur- 

Fig.  349. 


prising.     A  woman  may  get  up  apparently  well ;  may  be  seized  with  shiv- 
ering, pain,  swelling  of  the  breast,  TJolent  fever,  and  delirium ;  and  these 
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symptoms  as  suddenly  subside  when  calomel  and  black  draughts  have  cleared 
away  some  most  offensive  motions. 

Treatment, — At  first  purgatives,  leeches,  and  fomentations,  or  poultices 
after  them ;  the  milk  should  be  drawn  off,  if  it  can  be  done  without  very 
much  pain,  and  Dover's  powder  should  be  given  to  allay  restlessness.  The 
arm  should  be  kept  quiet  in  a  sling.  So  soon  as  fluctuation  is  well  estab- 
lished, a  puncture  should  be  made.  And  then  efficient  support  should  be 
given  by  bandages,  or  by  cross  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  so  as  to  take  off 
the  weight  of  the  organ,  compress  the  distended  vessels,  and  prevent  all 
bagging  of  matter.  Likewise  if,  after  leeches  and  purgatives,  the  tender- 
ness and  pain  diminish,  so  that  there  seems  a  chance  of  resolution  without 
suppuration,  similar  support  is  most  useful.  The  preceding  cut  shows  the 
manner  in  which  the  breast  may  be  supported  by  strips  of  plaster  (but  those 
represented  are  too  short):  a  sufficient  number  should  be  applied  to  cover 
the  entire  breast,  except  the  nipple,  and  they  should  be  long  enough  to  go 
over  the  shoulder,  so  as  to  suspend  the  breast,  and  not  allow  it  to  drop. 

YIII.  CuRONic  Inflammation  may  be  a  sequel  of  the  acute ;  or  maybe 
of  a  scrofulous  nature.  Swelling  and  considerable  hardness  of  part,  or  of 
the  whole  of  the  breast,  ending  usually  in  burrowing  suppuration,  are  the 
characters ;  tonics,  pressure,  and  puncture  of  abscesses,  the  remedies. 

IX.  Neuralgia  of  the  Breast  may  exist  pure  et  simple ;  or  may  (as 
more  frequently  happens)  be  superadded  to  a  small  glandular  tumor.  Ex- 
treme pain,  aggravated  at  each  monthly  period,  and  out  of  proportion  to  all 
local  structural  disease  (if  any)  is  the  characteristic.  The  treatment  was 
detailed  in  the  section  on  Neuralgia. 

X.  The  True  Hydatid  Disease  consists  in  the  development  of  a 
parent  cyst,  containing  other  secondary  cysts,  consisting  of  parasitic  ani* 
malcules  (echinococcus  hominia)  floating  in  a  clear  limpid  water.  It  pre* 
sents  a  globular  oval  hard  tumor,  attended  with  more  or  less  pain,  but  no 
derangement  of  the  general  health.  As  it  increases,  fluctuation  becomes 
perceptible,  and  the  skin  becomes  distended  and  ulcerates.  The  cyst  may 
be  punctured  (p.  168),  and  allowed  to  suppurate,  or  may  be  excised,  which 
is  prcferal)le. 

XI.  Partial  Hypertrophy  (Chronic  Mammary  Tumor ^  of  Cooper; 
SerO'cystic  Disease,  of  Brodie ;  Imperfect  Hypertrophy,  of  Birkett ; 
Olandular  Tumor,  of  Paget). — Morbid  growths  of  many  kinds  may  be 
developed  upon  or  near  the  breast,  or  within  it;  including  enchondromatous, 
fatty,  and  vascular  tumors.  But  the  morbid  growth  which  requires  to  be 
most  carefully  studied,  and  compared  with  cancer,  is  Partial  Hyj)ertrophy, 
or  Glandular  Tumor. 

In  this  three  things  will  probably  be  met  with.  1.  A  development  of 
more  or  less  perfect  gland  tisauc,  the  characters  of  which  are  delineated  at 
p.  118.  2.  Concurrently  with  this,  a  hypertrophy  of  the  fibrous  tissue 
(p.  114),  wiiich  envelopes  and  intersects  the  gland;  through  exudation  of 
fibro-j)lastic  matter,  more  or  less  developed  into  tissue,  firm  or  gelatinous. 
3.  In  the  meshes  of  this  interstitial  fibrous  tissue,  cysts,  or  cavities  filled 
with  a  serous  fluid,  are  exceedingly  liable  to  form  (p.  114).  The  growth  of 
glandular  or  fibro-plastic  matter,  projecting  into  the  cavities  of  the  cysts, 
was  formerly  designated  by  the  name  sero-cystic  sarcoma.  The  abundant 
formation  of  epithelium  has  induced  some  persons,  most  improperly,  to 
describe  this  disease  as  epithelial  cancer. 

We  may  add  that  portions  are  often  found  softened,  and  in  a  state  of  fatty 
decay.  The  growth  is  usually  slow.  The  size  attained  may  be  enormous. 
Mr.  Fergusson,  in  1853,  removed  one  weighing  twenty-seven  pounds.  No 
age  is  exempt ;  yet  the  majority  of  cases  occur  in  women  under  thirty-five. 
The  tumor  generally  commences  at  the  circumference  of  the  breast,  and  is 
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produced  by  the  hypertrophy  of  one  lobnle.     It  is  movable  under  the  skin ; 
feels  granulated  jnst  rs  the  natnrRl  organ  does  when  its  tUsoe  is  developed 
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by  lactation  or  during  menBtmation  ;  may  increaee  so  as  to  cover  over  and 
hide,  or  cause  atrophy  of  the  remainder  of  the  organ  ;  yet  is  not  attended 
with  retraction  of  the  nipple,  or  adhesions,  or  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic 
glands.  There  may  be  pain,  especially  at  the  menstmal  period,  at  which  time 
the  entire  gland  becomes  more  enlarged  and  tender  ;  yet  not  the  wearing  rbea- 
matic  pain  of  cancer.  When  cysts  are  formed,  flnctnation  becomes  percepti- 
ble at  one  or  more  points ;  the  disease  increases  slowly  or  qnickly ;  at  last  it 
distends  the  skin,  and  a  round  aperture  is  formed,  from  which  a  canliflower 
escrescenre  sprouts  out ;  and  the  pain  and  discharge  may  be  very  rninons 
to  the  health. 

The  disease  may  last  almost  any  number  of  years,  and  may  increase  to  a 
great  size  without  greatly  afTecting  the  health.  In  some  cases  it  disappears 
of  itself;  in  others  it  remains  stationary.  The  writer  had  (at  the  date  of 
the  6th  edition,  18^3)  three  ladies  under  his  care  with  this  tnmor.  In  one, 
the  mother  of  eleven  children,  it  came  after  the  health  had  been  broken 
down  by  puerperal  fever,  which  completely  hindered  suckling.  This  patient 
(1855)  had  got  well  spontaneously.  In  the  second,  a  very  feeble  and 
asEemic  person,  it  came  shortly  after  weaning  one  child,  and  disappeared 
during  the  next  pregnancy.  In  the  third,  it  was  first  noticed  at  nineteen; 
she  was  married  at  twenty-one ;  at  twenty-three  the  tnmor  was  slowly  on 
the  increase,  and  was  excised  by  Mr.  Henry  Lee ;  it  furnished  a  capital 
specimen  of  the  disease.  In  a  year  after  the  operation,  the  tumor  returned  ; 
continued  stationary  for  two  years;  and  in  the  past  year,  1859,  has  dis- 
appeared, concurrently  with  great  improvement  in  the  health. 

Treatment. — In  the  early  stages,  tonics,  and  measures  adopted  to  regu- 
late the  bowels  and  the  menstrual  functions — such  as  the  iodide  of  potassium 
with  bark,  the  iodide  of  iron,  saline  and  chalybeate  mineral  waters,  Ac. — 
should  be  administered  at  discretion.  If  it  should  be  hot,  swelled,  and 
painful,  a  few  leeches  may  be  of  use.  Lebert  speaks  highly  of  the  tepid 
douche,  and  of  ointment  of  iodide  of  lead  in  the  intervals.  The  breast 
should  be  enveloped  in  cotton  wool.  Severe  pain  or  distension  may  be 
allayed  by  opiate  or  belladonna  liniment.  Lastly,  should  the  growth  increase 
rapidly,  with  cyst  formation  or  suppuration,  the  part  of  the  breast  containing 
it  should  be  extirpated. 

XII.  Gland  Ctbtb  (p.  118),  not  like  the  last,  developed  between  the 
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lobules,  but  consisting  of  an  expansion  of  obstructed  gland  ducts,  may  be 
situated  on  the  surface,  in  the  centre  of,  or  behind  the  organ ;  and  may  be 
of  various  sizes,  though  rarely  larger  than  a  filbert  They  are  lined  with 
epithelium,  and  enclose  a  yellow,  reddish,  or  green  mucous  fluid,  containing 
milky  and  fatty  globules  and  epithelium,  which  last  accumulates  after  a  time, 
and  renders  the  contents  of  the  cyst  more  solid.  Serous  fluid  sometimes 
exudes  from  the  nipple.* 

For  these  cysts,  unaccompanied  by  glandular  tumor,  puncture  so  as  to 
empty  them,  and  moderate  pressure  may  be  tried,  when  perhaps  they  may 
shrink  with  or  without  suppuration.  But  if  great  irritation  and  discharge 
are  created,  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  organ  should  be  removed. 

XIII.  Ganger  of  the  breast  is,  according  to  Lebert,  of  the  hard  or 
scirrhous  variety,  in  three-fifths  of  the  number  of  cases;  of  the  soft  or 
medullary  in  one-fifth ;  and  of  intermediate  forms,  including  a  few  rare 
and  exceptional  cases  of  melanotic  and  colloid  cancer,  in  the  other  fifth. 
Paget  believes  that  of  every  hundred  primary  hard  cancers,  ninety -five 
would  be  found  in  the  breast ;  and  rates  the  number  of  soft  cancers  in  this 
part  much  lower  than  Lebert  does. 

Symptoms, — It  is  usually  felt  first  as  a  tumor  about  the  size  of  a  not ; 
not  tender  nor  painful ;  situated  in,  and  incorporated  with,  some  part  of  the 
breast.  It  gradually  increases,  feels  excessively  hard,  becomes  irregular  or 
tuberculated,  and  not  circumscribed  from  the  surrounding  parts.  Its  ten- 
dency is  to  increase  in  breadth,  rather  than  in  prominence,  and  to  involve 
more  and  more  of  the  gland.  In  fact  the  gland  may  appear  shrunken; 
especially  when  the  disease  produces  adhesion  of  the  skin  and  nipple  and 
atrophy  of  the  subcutaneous  fatty  tissue.  From  this  cause  the  nipple  and 
the  skin  often  become  drawn  in  and  puckered.  During  this  first  period,  the 
general  health  may  be  good,  and  the  patient  only  be  troubled  with  slight 
pains,  especially  about  the  menstrual  times. 

The  second  stage  is  one  of  active  local  progress.  Stabbing  or  lancinating 
pains  of  great  severity  come  on ;  the  cancer  more  and  more  involves  the 
skin,  which  reddens,  then  excoriates,  then  melts  away,  forming  a  chasm  with 
hard  jagged  edges,  greenish  ashy  surface,  most  foully-smelling  discharge, 
and  pain  like  coals  of  fire.  This  ulcer  may  be  almost  stationary  for  years; 
or  may  increase  rapidly  by  sloughing ;  or  may  throw  up  fungous  granu- 
lations ;  or  even  at  some  i)art  may  undergo  an  imperfect  cicatrization.  But 
slowly  or  quickly,  on  the  disease  goes.  Adhesion  of  the  gland  to  the 
pectoral  muscle ;  cancerous  infiltration  of  the  axillary  glands,  and  in- 
creasing decay  of  health  and  strength,  complete  the  usual  phenomena  of 
this  stage. 

In  the  third  stage,  other  organs  become  affected.  Severe  rheumatic  pains, 
deposit  of  cancer  in  the  bones,  with  i)erhaps  fracture  ;  cancerous  deposits  iu 
the  liver,  with  consequent  sickness,  and  failure  of  appetite  ;  or  in  the  uterus, 
or  the  breast ;  infiltration  of  the  ribs  and  intercostal  muscles,  and  effusion 
into  the  pleura,  with  pleuritic  pain  and  dyspncea  :  these  added  to  the  con- 
stantly-increasing original  disease,  at  last  wear  out  the  miserable  remnant 
of  the  patient's  life. 

The  average  age  at  which  this  disease  begins,  is  from  thirty-five  to  fifty- 
five.  Of  G2  cases  adduced  by  Lebert,  158  by  Paget,  147  by  Birkett,  22 
only  appeared  before  thirty.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  any  essential 
connection  of  this  disease  with  marriage,  celibacy,  sterility,  previous  disease, 
mental  causes,  or  external  violence.  The  average  duration  of  life  is  less  than 
four  years  ;  but  in  this  matter  there  is  great  diversity.  In  some  rases  the 
disease  begins  with  a  furious  onslaught,  and  kills  in  a  few  months.     The 
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yonnger  and  more  robust  the  patient,  and  rapid  the  early  symptoms,  the 
worse  will  the  prognosis  be.  On  the  contrary,  cancer  affecting  the  aged 
and  atrophied,  may  linger  on  for  many  years,  and  kill  the  patient  by  inches. 

TreatmenL — The  first  question  that  will  arise,  is  the  propriety  of  extirpa- 
tion ;  regarding  which  we  must  refer  to  p.  129.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
althongh  it  were  proved  that  the  operation  does  not  prolong  life  in  the  end ; 
although  the  disease  is  sure  to  return  in  the  cicatrix,  in  the  other  breast,  or 
elsewhere  ;  yet,  that  the  surgeon  should  advise  it  as  a  means  of  procuring 
about  a  twelvemonth's  relief  from  the  weariness  and  anxiety  of  disease ; 
provided,  1,  that  the  internal  organs  are  sound,  and  the  health  such  that  the 
operation  itself  is  not  likely  to  be  mortal ;  and  2,  that  the  breast  is  yet  not 
so  adherent,  nor  the  glands  so  diseased  as  to  render  it  unlikely  that  the 
wound  will  cicatrize.  Again,  an  exceedingly  rapid  progress,  especially  of 
soft  cancer,  in  young  persons,  may  render  the  operation  hopeless ;  whilst  an 
exceedingly  slow  progress  in  the  old  would  render  it  unnecessary. 

Palliatives, — But,  in  proportion  to  the  hopelessness  of  cure,  so  ought  our 
efforts  to  be  strenuous  in  devising  means  for  assuaging  the  bodily  torments, 
the  loathsomeness,  the  mental  despondency,  which  render  the  sufferer  insup- 
portable to  herself  and  to  others.  In  addition  to  the  directions  which  we 
have  already  given  (p.  131),  we  may  subjoin  the  following  brief  hints  to  the 
younger  practitioner. 

In  the  first  place,  study  the  effects  of  opium  and  other  narcotics  on  each 
individual  patient.  Learn  the  form  and  combination  which  serve  in  smallest 
doses  to  procure  sleep  by  night,  and  to  allay  pain  by  day,  with  least  head- 
ache and  loss  of  appetite.  When  the  ordinary  forms  of  opium  or  morphia 
do  not  agree,  try  the  black  drop ;  th^  preparations  of  Squire,  Battly,  or 
Jeremie  ;  make  great  use  of  opiates  locally.  Try  chloroform  inhalation  in 
its  mildest  degree.  We  have  observed  great  relief  to  the  miserable  rheu- 
matic pains  from  daily  administration  or  sulphuric  or  chloric  sether ;  or  of 
negus  or  good  beer.  Lebert  speaks  highly  of  the  value  of  sulphate  of  qui- 
nine for  the  same  purpose.  Thus  death  will  be  postponed  so  far  as  it  is 
induced  by  the  exhaustion  of  pain.  In  the  next  place,  for  a  disorder,  whose 
starting-point  is  some  error  of  nutrition,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that,  if 
any  remedy  is  to  be  found,  it  will  be  in  some  article  of  diet,  which  shall 
supply  to  the  cancer  matter,  the  complemental  material  required  for  its  con- 
version into  healthy  plastic  matter.  Besides  the  articles  mentioned  at  p. 
131,  turtle  soup,  eels,  American  oysters,  Edinburgh  ale.  Tent  or  Constantia, 
oatmeal  porridge,  with  wine  or  beer,  may  give  a  stimulus  to  nutrition.  As 
to  particular  symptoms,  the  osdema  of  the  arm^  which  is  often  such  a  dis- 
tressing complication  of  the  later  stages  of  this  disease,  may  be  somewhat 
retarded  by  bandages,  and  by  keeping  the  limb  in  an  elevated  posture. 
Blisters  near  the  shoulder,  and  punctures  of  the  skin,  may  be  tried  when  it 
becomes  excessive.  Itchings  may  be  allayed  by  glycerine,  infusion  of  to- 
bacco, tincture  of  aconite  or  of  belladonna  painted  on  the  part ;  or  by  baths 
of  bran  or  gelatine ;  or  by  the  local  application  of  chloroform,  and  espe- 
cially by  astringents,  as  the  tincture  of  galls,  or  solution  of  tannin.  It  is 
important  to  save  the  skin  from  excoriation  as  long  as  possible,  by  tannin, 
black  wash,  bismuth,  &c. 

XIV.  Extirpation  of  the  Breast  is  thus  performed  : — The  patient 
being  narcotized  and  on  a  convenient  couch,  an  assistant  takes  the  arm  of 
the  affected  side  and  holds  it  out,  so  as  to  put  the  pectoralis  on  the  stretch. 
The  surgeon  then  makes  a  semi-elliptical  incision  below  the  nipple  along  the 
lower  border  of  the  pectoralis  major,  and  another  on  the  upper  and  inner 
side  of  the  nipple,  so  as  to  include  that  part  between  them.  He  next  dis- 
sects out  the  lower  and  outer  part  of  the  gland,  quite  down  to  the  pectoralis 
(taking  care  not  to  get  behind  that  muscle),  and  then,  cutting  from  below 
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upwards,  he  separates  the  remainder.  If  an  adjacent  gland  is  enlarged,  the 
incisions  should  be  managed  so  as  to  include  it  also.  When  the  mass  is 
removed,  its  surface  should  be  wiped  and  examined,  and  the  wound  should 
also  be  well  examined,  to  ascertain  that  no  part  of  the  gland,  and  that  no 
hardened  or  discolored  portions  of  cellular  tissue  or  of  muscular  fibre,  are 
left  behind.  Arteries  are  then  to  be  tied,  and  the  patient  to  be  put  to  bed, 
and  when  all  oozing  has  ceased,  sutures  and  a  few  strips  of  adhesive  plaster 
may  be  applied.  If  desirable  to  effect  gentle  pressure  on  the  wound,  to 
stop  oozing,  a  small  flat  sand-bag,  says  Mr.  Birkett,  may  be  placed  upon  the 
flaps. 

XY.  Men  occasionally  suffer  from  cancer  of  the  breast,  and  other  morbid 
growths,  which  manifest  themselves  in  the  same  manner,  and  require  the 
same  treatment  as  in  the  female.^ 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 
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DISEASES    OF    THE   HANDS    AND    FEET  —  CLUB-FOOT,   AND    OTHER 

DEFORMITIES   OF   THE   LIMBS. 

I.  Club-Foot  (Talipes)  signifies  a  deformity  of  the  foot,  produced  by 
rigidity  and  contraction  of  various  muscles  of  the  leg.     1.  In  the  most 

simple  and  most  common  variety,  talipes  equi- 
nuSf  the  heel  merely  is  raised,  so  that  the  pa- 
tient walks  on  the  ball  of  the  foot.  2.  In  the 
talipes  varus^  which  is  the  more  common  can* 
genital  form  of  club-foot,  the  distortion  is 
much  more  complex.  In  the  first  place  the 
heel  is  raised  ;  secondly,  the  inner  edge  of  the 
foot  is  drawn  upwards ;  and  thirdly,  the  ante- 
rior two-thirds  of  the  foot  are  twisted  inwards; 
so  that  the  patient  walks  on  the  outer  edge,  and 
in  confirmed  cases,  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot, 
and  outer  ankle.  3.  In  the  talipes  valgus  the 
outer  edge  of  the  foot  is  raised  up,  and  the 
patient  walks  on  the  inner  ankle.  (See  Fig. 
353.)  4.  In  the  talipes  calcaneus  the  toes 
are  raised  and  the  heel  is  depressed,  so  that 
the  patient  walks  upon  it. 

There  are  also  compound  varieties ;  as  the 
talipes  equino-varus,  equino-valgus,  and  cal- 
caneo-valgus ;  whose  names  sufficiently  point 
out  their  nature. 

Each  of  these  deformities  may  be  congeni* 
tal,   or  may   come   on   after  birth,  with  the 
exception  of  the  talipes  equinus,  respecting 
which,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  is  ever  congenital. 

Causes. — Their  origin  may  be  traced  to  contraction  and  shortening  of 
muscles.  The  exciting  causes  may  be  any  circumstances  that  interfere  with 
the  supply  of  nervous  influence,  or  with  the  proper  nutrition  of  the  muscles. 
Thus,  to  take  the  simplest  case  first,  it  may  be  caused  by  primary  spasm 

1  For  all  nece^ftarj  information,  soo  Mr.  Birkett's  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  tbe  Breadt ; 
Lebert,  op.  cit.;  Paget,  Lectures,  vol  ii. 
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affecting  one  or  many  maacles  ;  and  this  again  may  b«  dependent  (in  non- 
congenital  caaes),  lat,  on  a  rheumatic  or  sub-inflammatory  state  of  those 
mDBcles ;  2dl7,  on  irritation  propagated  directly  from  the  spinal  cord,  ftrom 
actual  disorder  of  that  part ;  Sdly,  on  irritation  reflected  from  the  spinal 
cord,  bat  originating  in  disorder  of  some  other  organ,  especially  of  the 
bowels.  The  cansc  of  intra-nterine  spasm  is  probably  some  shock  to  the 
nervous  system  of  the  mother. 

Secondly,  instead  of  being  caused  by  primary  spasm  of  any  given  mns- 
clcs,  it  (in  n  on -con  genital  cases)  may  be  cansed  by  primary  paralysis  of 
their  antagonists ;  so  that  there  being  no  proper  balance  of  forces  aboat  the 

Fig.  3J2.  Pig.  353. 
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ankle  joint,  the  foot  becomes  fixed  in  one  of  the  above-mentioned  deformed 
positions  ;  probably  by  a  process  of  adapted  atrophy;  which  Is,  in  plain 
English,  a  process  by  which  a  raascle  shortens  itself  permanently,  if  long 
placed  in  a  shortened  position. 

Thirdly.  It  may  be  cansed  as  a  seqnel  of  braises,  injaries,  or  disease  of 
joints.     (See  Spnrioas  Anchylosis,  p.  2T3.) 

Qeneral  Treatment. — The  indications  are.  ^rsf  (in  non-congenital  cases), 
to  remove  all  causes,  and  to  soothe  spasm,  and  give  power  to  palsied  mns- 
cles.  If  any  case  comes  under  treatment,  before  tlie  contracted  muscles 
have  becomes  &xed  in  their  rigidity,  this  may  be  done  by  purgatives,  and 
other  means  of  sweeping  away  eccentric  causes  of  irritation ;  or  by  fomenta- 
tions and  an ti -rheumatic  remedies,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  writer  bos  met, 
in  his  practice  as  an  accoucheur,  with  cases  of  valgus  in  newly-born  children 
from  spasm  of  the  peronei  and  other  muscles  which  raise  the  outer  edge  of 
the  foot ;  in  which  castor  oil  and  friction,  and  manipulation,  effected  a  cure ; 
in  other  cases,  if  the  spasm  has  seemed  obstinate,  he  has  divided  whatever 
tendons  were  rigid.  In  one  case  this  form  of  spasmodic  valgus  was  associ- 
ated with  wry-neck.  Both  did  well.  Tonics,  especially  steel,  are  of  service 
with  older  children. 

The  cases  in  which  deformity  arises  from  paralysis  are  less  promising. 
But  here  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  local  paralysis  and  general. 
Local  paralysis,  such  as  the  blighting  and  atrophy  of  an  entire  limb,  from 
exposure  to  cold,  or  even  from  fever,  or  irritation  of  teething,  is  curable  by 
friction,  galvanism,  and  other  means  of  keeping  the  muscles  from  lapsing 
into  quietude  and  degeneration,  combined  with  tonics  and  proper  nourish- 
ment. But  when  it  depends  on  primary  disease  of  the  nervons  centres,  snch 
as  a  hydrocephalin  attack  in  a  strumous  child,  and  in  adult  paralysis  gene- 
rally, it  is  much  less  so. 

As  to  mechanical  measures,  in  slight  cases,  splints  of  gutta  pcrcha,  or  of 
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wood,  with  bandages,  and  great  care,  may  do  everything.  But  delay  is 
injurious  ;  and  from  the  healthy  condition  of  the  muscles  at  birth,  active 
treatment  will  be  more  likely  to  be  satisfactory  if  adopted  early. 

Therefore  if  these  measures  do  no  speedy  good,  it  is  better  soon  to  resort 
to  Stromeyer's  operation  of  subcutaneous  tenotomy;  our  knowledge  of  which, 
and  in  fact  of  the  entire  pathology  of  these  deformities,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  what  is  now  called  orthopsedic  surgery,  is  dated  from  the  publication 
of  Dr.  Little's  Thesis,  in  1837." 

The  rationale  of  this  operation  may  readily  be  comprehended.  The 
tendon  being  divided,  its  separated  extremities  heal  by  a  new  connective 
tissue,  which  renders  it  longer,  and  which,  while  recent,  may  be  stretched 
to  any  desired  length.'  Thus  the  mechanical  shortening  of  the  muscle  is 
neutralized.  At  the  same  time,  the  antagonist  muscles,  which  become 
wasted  and  inert,  are  relieved  from  a  constant  state  of  tension,  and  are 
enabled  to  resume  their  natural  functions,  so  that  the  limb  rapidly  increases 
in  strength  and  bulk.  The  operation  is  easily  performed  thus : — The  tendon 
is  put  on  the  stretch ;  and  a  narrow  sharp-pointed  knife  is  thrust  through 
the  skin  on  one  side  of  it ;  then  its  edge  is  turned  against  the  tendon,  and 
made  to  divide  it  as  it  is  being  withdrawn.  The  tendon  to  be  divided  is  the 
tendo  Achillis  in  the  talipes  equinus.  The  same  in  the  varus,  and  those  of 
the  tibialis  posticus,  anticus,  and  flexor  longus  digitomm.  In  the  valgus, 
the  peronei  and  the  extensor  longus  digitorum :  any  tendons,  in  fact,  which 
oppose  the  restoration  of  the  foot  to  its  proper  position.  It  is  often  ex- 
pedient to  divide  a  portion  of  the  plantar  fascia,  or  of  the  muscles  of  the 
sole  of  the  foot.  Immediately  after  the  operation,  the  foot  should  be  put 
quietly  up  with  splint  and  roller,  with  a  dossil  of  lint  and  strip  of  plaster 
over  the  punctures,  and  be  retained  in  the  same  position  of  deformity  as 
before  the  operation.  In  the  course  of  four  or  five  days,  apparatus  must  be 
adapted  for  bringing  the  part  into  proper  shape. 

II.  Talipes  Varus. — In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  we  have  described 
club-foot  generally.  Now  we  proceed  to  detail  the  anatomy  more  particu- 
larly of  the  talipes  varus,  and  in  so  doing  avail  ourselves  of  the  description, 
by  Mr.  W.  Adams,*  of  a  severe  form  in  an  adult  female;  since  essentially 
similar  deviations,  especially  in  the  head  of  the  astragalus,  exist  in  the  fcetus 
at  birth.* 

In  reference  to  this  deformity,  the  foot  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of 
two  portions,  which  move  in  different  directions  upon  two  distinct  centres 
of  motion.  The  division  between  these  two  portions  corresponds  to  the 
articulation  between  the  first  and  second  rows  of  the  tarsal  bones,  viz : — 
between  the  astragalus  and  scaphoid,  and  the  os  calcis  and  cuboid  bones 
(indicated  by  the  oblique  line  a  a  in  Fig.  355).  At  this  great  transverse 
tarsal  joint,  a  considerable  amount  of  motion  exists  in  the  healthy  condition 
of  the  foot ;  and  in  talipes  varus  the  inversion  of  the  foot  takes  place  essen- 
tially from  this  centre  of  motion,  and  involves  "only  the  anterior  two-thirds 
of  the  foot.  The  posterior  third  of  the  foot,  consisting  of  the  os  calcis  and 
astragalus,  has  its  centre  of  motion  in  the  ankle-joint,  from  the  construction 
of  which  it  can  gnly  move  in  the  direction  of  flexion  and  extension  ;  at  least 
this  is  essentially  the  direction  of  its  motion. 

*  Symlwlae  ad  Talipe<lem  Cognoscendam,  Borol.  1837.     See  also  Dr.  Little's  Treatise 
on  Deformitiefl,  Lond.  ISOS. 

*  [See  Mr.  Adani^'H  paper  in  tlie  Med.-Chlr.  Trans.  voL  xlii.,  or  the  Amer.  Jouni. 
Med.  Sci.,  Oct.  1&59.  p.  551).] 

*  The  writer  has  to  thank  Mr.  Adams  for  the  three  cuts  illustratire  of  the  anatomy, 
which  are  taken  from  his  original  paper  in  Trans,  of  Patholog.  Soc.  vol.  vi.  1855. 

<  See  vol.  ii.  of  the  Trans,  of  the  Pathol.  Soc.,  where  representations  of  the  fuetal 
astragalus  are  given. 
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Q  a.  sBvere  case  as  that  represented,. the  posterior  third  of  the  Toot  ifl  ele- 
cted by  the  Action  or  the  inusclea  of  the  calf  apoti  the  os  calcis.  and  the  j 
Istragalus  is  raised  from  its  horizoolal  iuto  a  vertical  posiUoii ;  its  centn  \ 


PoiMilar  upMl  at  leg,  and  loU 

'   of  motion  being  at  the  ankle-joint.     The  anterior  two-thirda  of  the  foot  an 
drawn  inwards  and  upwards,  producing  the  inversion  characteristic  of  ranu, 
by  contraction  of  the  tibialis  anticua  and  posticus,  the  6esor  longns  digito- 
rum,  and  in  severe  cases  the  extensor  and  flexor  poUicis ;  its  centre  of  mo- 
tion at  the  great  tarsal  Joint  is  indicated  by  the  line  a  a  in  Kigs.  355  and 
35G.     In  this  movement  the  naTicular  bone  is  drawn  directly  under  the  inner 
malleolus  (see  Fig.  356).     These  are  the  only  movements  essential  to  varus ; 
but.  iu  some  cases,  shortening 
of  the  foot  takes  place  from  con- 
traction of  the   plantar  fascia 
and  flexor  brevis — and  also  in 
severe  eases,  after  the  period  of 
walking,  more  or  less  transverse 
rotation  of  the  foot  takes  place 
from  the  superincumbent  wei|;ht 
telling  npou  the  foot  iu  the  act 
of  progression,  so  as  to  narrow 
the  transverse  arch,  and  approx- 
imate the  fifth  to  the  first  meta- 
tarsal bones,  as  seen  in  Fig.  355. 
As  a  result  of  these  changes 
in   position    affecting  different 
portions  of  the  foot,  the  bones 
become   somewhat    misshapen. 
The  head  of  the  astragalus  pre- 
sents the  most  important  devia- 
tion in  form,  which  Mr.  Adams,  iu  opposition  to  Scarpa  and  Little,  descrilwB  j 
OS  existing  at  birth,  and  regards  as  an  adaptation  of  the  bone  in  its  earti- 
laginoas  condition  to  the  altered  position  of  the  navicular  bone.     In  a  sovera  H 
case,  the  head  of  the  astragalus,  instead  of  ita  regularly  convex  surface  1 
directed  anteriorly,  as  in  the  healthy  foot,  presents  two  articular  facets  at  f 

»iVtght  angles  to  each  other,  niid  divided  by  an  abrupt  line ;  one,  the  larger, 
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looking  directly  iDvards,  and  articDlafing  with  the  displaced  naricnlar  bone  ; 
the  other,  looking  directly  forwards,  is  left  exposed  by  the  altered  portion 
of  the  navicolar  bone,  and  covered  only  by  the  elongated  portion  of  the 
ligament  which  in  a  healthy  state  connects  these  bones. 

The  most  important  alterations  in  the  direction  of  the  tendons  relate  to 
those  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  mDScles.  The  anterior  tibial  tendon 
deviates  to  the  inner  side,  and  crosses  the  inner  malleolus  in  a  carved  direc- 
tion downwards  and  backwards  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  case. 
The  posterior  tibial  tendon  does  not  pass  from  behind  the  inner  ankle  ob- 
liquely downwards  and  forwards,  beneath  and  then  in  front  of  this  process 
towards  the  navicular  bone,  as  in  a  state  of  health ;  because  the  navicular 
bone  itself  is  displaced  inwards,  backwards  and  upwards,  by  the  contraction 
of  the  tibialis  posticus  mnsclc,  so  as  to  be  held  in  contact,  and  articulate 
with  the  inner  malleolus.  The  tendon,  therefore,  posses  directly  downwards 
to  its  insertion,  or  even  with  a  slight  inclination  backwards.^  In  Fig.  355, 
this  tendon  turns  a  little  under  the  malleolng  to  reach  the  navicular. 

The  ligaments  are  elongated  in  front  of  the  ankle-joint,  and  on  the  con- 
vexity of  the  foot,  and  shortened  in  the  sole  of  the  foot  and  behind  the 
ankle-joint,  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  case,  and  its  duration. 

Treatment. — In  the  cure  of  talipes  varus,  the  great  practical  role  is  to 
divide  the  treatment  into  two  distinct  stages,  and  to  accomplish  the  objects 
of  the  first  stage  very  thoroughly  before  commencing  the  second. 

In  the  Jirat  sWge  Uie  inversion  of  the  foot  is  to  he  overcome  by  division 

Fijr.  357. 


of  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  tendonti,  and  that  of  the  flexor  longns 
digitorum ;  and  then  by  bandaging  the  foot  lo  a  Ktraight  splint  placed  on 
the  outside  of  the  leg  extending  to  the  knee.  For  an  infant  the  splint 
should  be  Ij  indi  in  width  and  made  of  wood,  or  sheet  iron,  softly  padded. 
When  by  this  means  the  foot  is  sufficiently  everted  so  as  to  form  a  straight 
line  with  the  leg,  and  does  not  exhibit  any  disposition  to  tnm  inwards  upon 
the  removal  of  the  bunduge  ;  when  in  fact,  instead  of  varus,  a  state  of  ex- 
treme i-<iiiinut  has  been  proiluced, — the  second  stage  may  be  commenced. 
This  consists  in  dividing  the  tendo  Aehillts,  and  Bubset|nently  bringing  down 
the  heel  by  means  of  a  Scarpa's  shoe ;  or  in  slight  iiifunlilc  cases  the  fimt 
may  >m^  Imndaged  to  a  l»tnt  splint  applied  in  front  of  the  ankle-joint.  In 
slight  eases  it  is  bv  some  recommended  to  divide  all  the  tendons  at  once.  Imt 
tlie  objects  are  best  oceompliciticti  by  dividing  the  treatment  into  two  stages. 

■  As  ill  cue  exliibitud  to  the  I'atlioloeic.-il  So(;ii'lr  by  Ur.  tl.  Thoupaon,  vol.  ri.  p.  357. 
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In  severe  adult  cases,  and  where  the  deformitj  is  extreme,  and  accom- 
panied with  mach  rigidity,  the  same  principle  is  to  be  followed,  but  a  more 
complicated  apparatus  is  desirable.  That  invented  by  Mr.  Adams,  and 
described  in  bia  lectures  on  "  Ortboptedic  Snidery,"  appears  to  bo  well 
adapted  for  these  cases.' 

III.  Weak  Ankles  and   Flat  Foot. — In  this  affection  the  foot  is 
flattened,  its  arch  is  sunk,  and  the  astragalus  forms  a  projection  below  the 
internal  malleolus,  rendering  the  in- 
ternal border  of  tie  foot  convex,  in-  t^-  '*^' 

stead  of  concave.  In  bad  cases  the 
inner  ankle  almost  touches  the  ground, 
and  the  putient  walks  with  great  pain 
and  lameness.  This  aCTection  depends 
on  a  weakness  and  relaxation  of  the 
ligaments,  and  is  more  commonamongst 
girls  than  boys. 

Trealment. — The  patient  should 
wear  shoes  or  boots  with  high  heels, 
and  with  the  inner  edge  of  the  heel 
much  tliicker  than  the  ont«r.  He 
should  also  be  directed  to  turn  the 
foot  out  very  little,  if  at  all.     Benefit  Fut-foot.] 

may  also  bo  derived  from  a  well-ap- 
plied bandage,  such  as  is  represented  at  p.  88.  It  should  always  be  applied 
so  as  to  be  carried  round  the  ankle  from  the  inner  side  of  the  foot  In 
severe  cases  the  patient  should  wear  a  boot  with  a  piece  of  steel  or  whale- 
bone fastened  to  the  sole,  and  passing  perpendicularly  npwards  to  the  middle 
of  the  inner  side  of  the  leg,  and  having  an  India-rubber  pad  to  support  the 
arcli  of  the  foot. 

IV.  Knock  Eneeb  are  treated  by  Mr.  Lonsdale  on  the  same  principles 
as  the  crooked  rickety  leg ;  by  adapting  a  long  well-padded  splint  to  the 
outer  side  of  each  limb,  fastening  it  below  by  straps  and  buckles  at  the 
outer  ankles,  and  above  by  a  broad  belt,  to  which  both  splints  are  attached, 
and  whicli  is  buckled  round  the  body  at  the  level  of  the  hollow  part  of  the 
loins.  The  splints  should  be  hindered  from  coming  too  far  forwards,  and 
should  bear  well  against  the  trochanter  and  outer  ankle.  Meanwhile,  the 
kuee  is  to  be  drawn  into  its  proper  place  by  a  band  buckled  over  it,  and 
wide  enough  to  embrace  both  the  head  of  the  tibia  and  condyles  of  the 
femur." 

V.  CoNTKACTiON  OF  THE  ToES. — It  Often  happens  that  one  of  the  toes  is 
permanently  elevated,  and  rides  over  its  neighbors,  from  the  habitual  use 
of  narrow  boots  ;  and  the  upper  surface  of  this  toe,  being  peculiarly  exposed 
to  friction,  is  generolly  covered  with  corns  so  painfnl,  that  many  persons 
have  been  compelled  to  have  the  part  amputated.  Or  the  toe  may  be  bent 
into  the  position  of  the  so-called  kammer-loe.  Division  of  the  extensor 
tendon  (or  of  the  fiexor,  in  the  hammer-toe  variety),  may,  however,  enable 
the  toe  to  be  brought  down  into  its  place,  and  prevent  the  necessity  of 
amputation. 

VI.  Bunion — a  swelling  over  the  metatarsal  joint  of  the  great  toe — is  a 
disorder  which  is  much  more  talked  of  than  understood,  but  which  the 
writer  has  taken  pains  to  study  the  varieties  of,  which  are  these  :  I.  A 
recent  bursal  tumor,  or  ganglion;  thin,  easily  buret  under  the  skin  by 
pressure,  which  is  the  proper  treatment  2.  A  thickened  bursa  in  the  same 
place,  filled  more  or  less  with  liquid,  somewhat  tender  and  inflamed.     Kest, 

I  Uei.  Timea  and  Qazette,  Igse.  *  Loudal*,  Ued.  Qtti.  June,  1649. 
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a  leech  or  two,  fomentation,  and  an ti -arthritic  purges.     3.  The  same  bursa 

in  an  indolent  state ;  thickened  but  not  tender.     Iodine  paint,  or  empl. 
hydrag.    4.  The  same  in  a  state  of  suppuration. 
Fig.  3S0.  To  be  treated  like  any  other  abscess  or  Gstnla, 

according  to  its  condition. 

5.  Different  from  ail  these  is  a  distortion 
of  the  foot,  in  which  the  great  toe  is  thrown 
outwards,  whilst  the  head  of  the  metatarsal 
bone  projects  and  forms  a  swelling  on  the 
inner  ^ide  of  the  foot;  bat  the  foregoing 
bursal  swellings  may  be  superadded.  This 
affection  depends  on  natural  formation,  and 
the  changes  induced  by  age  and  labor,  and, 
above  all,  by  gouty  enlargement.  Beyond 
properly -fitting  boots,  roomy  at  the  toes, 
tightly  fitting  the  instep,  there  is  little  to  l)c 
done  for  this ;  unless  any  tendon  which  pulls 
the  toe  ontwards  can  be  divided,  and  the  joint 
be  restored  by  extension  with  a  splint ;  all  the 
preceding  four  varie tics,  however,  are  cnrable. 
VII.  Contraction  op  the  Finuebs  gene- 
rally depends,  not  on  any  spasm  of  the  tendons, 
but,  as  Mr.  Partridge  has  shown  llie  writer,  on 
,      ,„       ,  shortening  and  rigidity  of  the  palmar  apo- 

radi.     Prum  ■  diiiBciLoB  bj  Mr.     "curosis  and  tendinous  sheaths ;  or  on  a  ligu- 

Tartridge.  mentous  degeneration  of  the  areolar  tissue  on 

the  palmar  aspect  of  the  fingers.     This  is  a 

part  of  the  morbid  changes  accompanying  chronic  rhevmatic  arihriliit. 
Trealment. — Friction  and  extension  are  of  no  use.     But  the  contracted 

tissues  may  be  divided  by  sulicutaneons  section.     If  any  of  the  mu^^clus  uf 

the  forearm  be  rigid,  its  tendon  may  be  divided. 

VIII.  Congenital  Cdntraction  op  Fingers  is  generally  seen  in  the 
little  finger,  and  is  not  very  uncommon.  The  finger  can  be  struighlened, 
bnt  the  skin  is  then  seen  to  be  very  lightly  stretched  in  a  line  at  tlie  junc- 
tion of  its  radial  with  its  palmar  surfaces,  and,  as  it  were,  continuous  with 
the  cutaneous  web  l>ctween  the  fingers.  The  last  phalanx  of  the  linger  is 
always  drawn  inwards,  as  well  as  bent ;  and  the  controclion  depends  upon  a 
congenital  deficiency  of  the  skin  in  the  direction  uf  the  length  of  the  finger. 
Thus  a  longitudinal  web  is  i)ro<luecd  by  extension.  The  most  diagnostic 
sign  is  the  ftl>sence  of  the  deep  transverse  folds  in  the  skin  corresponding  lo 
the  Ix-nd  of  the  joints.  In  contractions  produced  by  muscular  action  these 
transverse  cutaneous  folds  arc  deepened  instead  of  being  obliterated. 

'2'reatmenl. — This  form  of  contraction  does  not  reiiuire  any  division  of 
tendons,  bnt  yields  to  long-ci»n tinned  mecliauicul  extension,  constantly  up- 
plied  fur  scTcntl  months,  or  perhaps  a  year.  A  steel  plate  may  be  adaptnl 
to  the  palmar  und  dorsal  as|>ci'ts  of  the  outer  thinl  of  the  baud,  and  held  in 
position  by  elastic  bands,  so  us  lo  alTord  a  fixed  point,  and  from  this  plate  n 
straight  and  narrow  bur  of  steel  may  be  carried  along  the  upper  and  outer 
margin  of  the  finger  ;  a  little  ingenuity  in  padding  and  bandaging  will  then 
bring  the  finger  into  u  straight  jiosition.' 

IX.  WEniiKii  FiMiKKS. — This  is  a  deformity  consisting  of  an  union  of 
the  fingers  to  each  othir.  It  may  be  congenital,  or  muy  lie  caused  by  burns. 
It  is  a  most  intractable  uflWtiim.     Mere  division  of  the  connecting  skin  U 

I  TliH  in-tnimeul  is  co[i«lruit<-ii  uiiiltT  Mr.  W.  Adams'n  Jirvctioii  hy  Bigg,  of  L*iies- 
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not  often  of  any  avail,  for  the  fingers  almost  inevitably  grow  together  ag^in 
wlicn  the  wound  heals.  In  order  to  counteract  their  union,  a  flap  of  skin 
may  either  be  brought  from  the  dorsum  of  the  hand  and  be  engrafted  be- 
tween the  fingers,  or,  as  Mr.  Liston  proposed,  a  perforation  may  first  of  all 
be  made  in  the  connecting  skin  near  the  roots  of  the  fingers,  and  be  pre- 
vented from  closing  by  keeping  a  piece  of  cord  in  it  till  the  edges  have 
healed,  and  then  the  remainder  of  the  connection  may  be  divided.  [In  a 
case  of  this  kind  that  came  under  our  notice,  in  a  young  girl,  after  dividing 
the  uniting  medium  between  the  fingers,  cicatrization  was  prevented  from 
extending  from  the  commissure,  by  means  of  an  elastic  band  of  India-rub- 
ber, passed  between  the  fingers  and  fastened  before  and  behind  the  wrist  to 
a  bracelet.  It  is  of  importance,  also,  in  making  the  incision  between  the 
fingers,  not  to  make  it  in  the  line  equally  distant  from  each  finger,  but  on 
the  side  of  one  of  them.] 

X.  Ulcers  about  the  Nails. — 1.  A  very  common  and  troublesome 
affection  is  that  which  is  popularly  termed  **  the  growth  of  the  nail  into  the 
Jlesh,^^  and  which  most  usually  occurs  by  the  side  of  the  great  toe.  It  does 
not,  however,  arise  from  any  alteration  in  the  nail,  as  its  name  would  imply, 
but  the  contiguous  soft  parts  are  first  swelled  and  inflamed  by  constant  pres- 
sure against  the  edge  from  the  use  of  tight  shoes.  If  this  state  be  permitted 
to  increase,  suppuration  occurs,  and  an  ulcer  is  formed  with  fungous  and  ex- 
quisitely-sensible granulations,  in  which  the  edge  of  the  nail  is  embedded, 
and  which  often  produces  so  much  pain  as  totally  to  prevent  walking. 

Treatment. — The  objects  are  to  remove  the  irritation  caused  by  the  nail, 
and  reduce  the  swelling  of  the  soft  parts.  In  most  cases,  if  the  nail,  hav- 
ing been  well  softened  by  soaking  in  warm  water,  is  shaved  as  thin  as  pos- 
sible with  a  bit  of  glass,  the  pain  and  irritation  may  easily  be  allayed  by  rest 
for  a  day  or  two,  with  fomentations  and  poultices ;  and  then  any  ulcer  that 
has  formed  will  soon  heal,  with  the  aid  of  black  wash  on  lint,  or  a  touch  of 
lunar  caustic.  But  if  the  case  is  more  obstinate,  the  edge  of  the  nail  may 
be  removed,  by  passing  the  sharp  blade  of  a  pair  of  scissors  resolutely  under 
the  nail,  cutting  it  through,  and  then  quickly  tearing  away  the  offending 
portion  with  forceps.  The  pain  attending  this  operation  renders  chloroform 
expedient. 

XL  Onychia  Maligna  is  a  peculiarly  unhealthy  ulcer  occurring  at  the 
root  of  the  nail,  either  of  the  fingers  or  toes,  but  more  frequently  of  the 
latter.     It  commences  with  a  deep-red  swelling, 
and  an  oozing  of  a  thin  ichor  from  under  the  Fig.  360. 

fold  of  skin  at  the  root  of  the  nail ;  and,  lastly, 
an  ulcer  is  formed,  with  a  smooth  tawny  or 
brown  surface,  a  very  fetid  sanious  discliarge, 
and  swelled  jagged  edges  of  a  peculiar  livid 
dusky  hue.  It  is  in  general  extremely  painful, 
especially  at  night. 

Treatment. — Mr.  Wardrop  recommends  mer- 
cury to  be  employed,  so  as  to  affect  the  gums  in  ^onychia  lUllgna]    From  a  ea«t 

about  a  fortnight :  and  says  that  then  the  swell-     in  the  King*.  CoUege  Museimi. 
ing  will  generally  subside,  and  the  ulcer  become 

clean.  The  mercurial  effect  should  be  continued  gently  till  the  sore  is  healed, 
and  for  a  short  time  afterwards.  The  best  local  applications  are  solution  of 
arsenic  (liq.  arsen.  5ij-  ad  aq-  3ij-)  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  which 
will  generally  be  found  to  succeed  ;  or  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  black 
or  yellow  wash.* 

I  Vide  Lawrence,  Lectures,  in  Med.  Gaz.;  James  Wardrop,  F.R.S.E.,  ou  Diseases  of 
the  Toes  and  Fiiigei-s,  Med.-Chir.  Trans.  voL  v. 
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XII.  Whitlow,  or  Paronychia,  signifies  an  abscess  of  the  fingers. 
There  are  four  kinds :  the  ctUaneons,  subcutaneous,  tendinous^  and  car- 
buncular.  The  cutaneous  whitlow  consists  of  inflammation  of  the  surface 
of  the  skin  of  the  last  phalanx,  with  burning  pain,  and  efifusion  of  a  serous 
or  bloody  fluid  which  elevates  the  cuticle  into  a  bladder.  The  subcutaneous 
is  attended  with  greater  pain  and  throbbing,  and  suppuration  under  the 
skin  at  the  root  of  the  nail,  which  may  come  off. 

Treaimeni, — Purgatives,  followed  by  tonics ;  fomentations,  and  poultices ; 
but  if  these  measures  do  not  easily  cause  resolution,  a  pretty  free  incision 
should  be  made  into  the  inflamed  part.  If  the  tip  of  the  finger  is  long  pain- 
ful and  tender  without  suppurating,  it  should  be  well  pencilled  with  lunar 
caustic.  The  resin  ointment  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Vincent  as  an  applica- 
tion, after  the  part  has  been  opened. 

The  tendinous  whitlow,  or  thecal  abscess,  affects  the  tendinous  sheath  or 
periosteum,  and  was  described  at  p.  210.  We  may  observe  here,  however, 
that  if  purgatives  and  fomentations  do  not  speedily  relieve,  the  finger  should 

be  freely  laid  open  with  a  scalpel.  If  matter 
have  extended  into  the  palm,  the  incision  should 
be  continued  along  the  metacarpal  bone  till  it 
freely  gushes  out.  It  is  better  not  to  cut  into  the 
spaces  between  the  metacarpal  bones  (unless  mat- 
ter points  there  very  decidedly  indeed),  for  fear 
of  wounding  the  digital  artery.  If  it  be  neces- 
sary to  slit  up  the  palmar  fascia,  a  cut  should  1)e 
made  over  the  head  of  a  metacarpal  bone,  in  order 
that  a  director  may  be  passed  under  it. 

The  carbuncular  whitlow  is  an  unhealthy  in- 
filtration of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  finger, 
brawny,  slow  to  suppurate,  and  altogether  resem- 
bling, and  requiring  the  treatment  of,  carbuncle, 
p.  205. 

XIII.  Exostosis. — ^A  fibrous  tumor,  which 
subsequently  ossifies,  is  not  uncommon  on  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  last  phalanx  of  the  great 

(Exo.to«i.  on  last  phalanx  of     t*>^-  J""  ^".^  away  the  anterior  half  of  the  nail, 
great  toe]  auu  disscct  it  out,  IS  the  only  useful  treatment. 


Fig.  361. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

or  OPERATIONS  IN  GENERAL. 

I.  The  Apparatus  necessary  for  operations  in  general  comprises  bis- 
tonries,  scalpels,  or  other  cutting  instrainents  adapted  for  specific  purposes, 
dissecting  forceps,  tenaculum,  and  Assalini's  forceps  to  take  up  arteries ; 
plenty  of  hempen  ligatures,  needles  threaded,  fine  sponge,  water  both  warm 
and  cold,  and  brandy  and  hartshorn  in  case  of  faintness.  There  should  also 
be  a  sufficient  number  of  assistants — ^there  should  be  one  whose  sole  bus!* 
ness  it  should  be  to  administer  the  chloroform,  and  to  watch  its  effects ; 
others  to  keep  the  patient  in  a  proper  position,  to  hand  the  different  instru- 
ments to  the  surgeon,  or  to  assist  him  in  other  respects ;  besides  a  good 
light,  and  a  bed  or  table,  with  pillows  or  cushions  to  make  the  patient's 
position  as  convenient  as  possible.  Mr.  Fergusson  gives  the  useful  hint 
that  it  is  desirable  to  have  delicate  instruments  made  to  shut  in  a  handle 
like  a  pocket  clasp-knife,  so  that  they  may  be  kept  in  the  surgeon's  wftist- 
coat-pocket  till  they  are  wanted,  and  that  their  edge  or  point  may  not  be 
injured  through  the  carelessness  of  the  assistants. 

Moreover,  the  operator  should  himself  see  that  everything  is  at  hand  that 
may  be  wanted.  It  would  be  awkward  in  the  middle  of  an  amputation  to 
send  out  for  a  saw. 

II.  Incisions. — In  making  incisions  there  are  several  points  that  demand 
attention.  First  of  all,  the  manner  of  handling  the  knife,  which,  as  syste- 
matic writers  say,  may  be  held  either  like  a  common  dinner  knife,  or  like  a 
pen,  or  like  a  fiddlestick.  The  first  two  positions  are  those  which  are  em- 
ployed commonly ;  the  third  is  resorted  to  in  cutting  into  the  different  layers 
over  a  hernial  sac,  and  in  sundry  other  delicate  operations.  Secondly,  be- 
fore commencing  an  incision,  the  skin  must  be  gently  stretched  and  steadied 
with  the  points  of  the  fingers,  otherwise  it  will  be  dragged  along  by  the 
knife,  and  the  incision  will  be  ragged,  and  shorter  than  was  intended. 
Thirdly,  in  cutting  through  the  skin,  the  knife  should  be  passed  in  at  right 
angles  to  the  surface,  and  should  be  at  once  carried  down  to  the  subcutane- 
ous tissue ;  then  the  blade  should  be  inclined  downwards,  and  be  made  to 
cut  through  the  skin  to  the  requisite  extent ;  and,  lastly,  as  the  incision  is 
finished,  the  instrument  must  be  again  brought  to  a  right  angle  with  the 
surface.  By  these  means  the  whole  thickness  of  the  skin  will  be  cleanly 
divided,  both  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  incision.  Timid  operators 
are  apt  to  make  the  incision  through  the  skin  too  limited,  which  embarrasses 
their  subsequent  proceedings ;  besides  that  cutting  more  of  the  skin  sub- 
sequently (unless  the  patient  is  under  the  influence  of  chloroform)  is  very 
painful. 

When  two  incisions  are  to  be  made  to  meet  near  their  extremities  (as,  for 
example,  the  two  semi-elliptical  incisions  in  amputation  of  the  breast),  the 
second  should  fall  into  the  first  nearly,  but  not  quite  at  its  extremity,  so  that 
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there  may  be  no  little  isthmns  of  skin  left  nndividcd  between  them.  Again, 
in  making  a  Y  incision,  the  second  cut  should  not  be  begun  whore  the  first 
terminated,  but  at  its  other  end  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  should  be  made  towards 
the  first,  and  not  from  it.  In  making  a  T  incision  likewise,  the  transverse 
cut  should  be  made  first,  and  the  other  be  directed  towards  it.  Lastly,  the 
angle  of  a  Y  incision  should,  if  possible,  be  always  dependent. 

III.  Preparation. — The  object  is  to  have  every  organ  and  every  function 
in  as  healthy  and  tranquil  a  state  as  possible.  Recourse  should  be  had  to 
regular  diet,  aperients,  and  gentle  alteratives,  with  or  without  small  doses 
of  sedatives,  till  the  pulse  has  become  quiet,  the  tongue  clean,  the  bowels 
regular,  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  skin  in  good  order,  and  the  mind  cheerful. 

lY.  The  After-treatment  should  be  conducted  so  as  to  ward  off  the 
most  probable  sources  of  danger — whether  sinking  from  shock,  or  from  loss 
of  blood,  or  the  occurrence  of  unhealthy  changes  in  the  surface  of  the  wound 
and  in  the  fluids  exuded  thereby,  such  as  give  rise  to  the  various  kinds  of 
inflammation,  phlebitis,  erysipelas,  diffused  inflammations,  and  pyemia.  In 
the  observations  we  have  made  on  incised  wounds,  we  have  shown  how  im- 
portant it  is  that  the  patient  should  be  supplied  with  beef-tea,  and  solid 
nourishment,  and  with  wine  in  sufficient  quantity  to  maintain  a  healthy  state 
of  blood ;  and  that  he  should  be  kept  quiet.  The  late  Mr.  Copeland  is 
said  always  to  have  given  his  patients  half  a  grain  of  opium  every  five  or 
six  hours  for  the  first  two  or  three  days  after  an  operation,  for  the  purpose 
of  tranquillizing  the  nervous  system,  and  his  success  proved  the  benefit  of 
the  plan. 

Y.  Air  in  Yeins. — The  entrance  of  large  quantities  of  air  into  a  vein  is 
a  most  dangerous  accident,  that  has  sometimes  occurred  during  the  extir- 
pation of  tumors  from  the  neck  or  axilla.  A  large  vein  being  cut  across, 
whose  coats  adhere  to  some  firm  textures  around,  so  that  they  cannot  col- 
lapse, a  sort  of  bubbling  sucking  noise  is  suddenly  heard,  the  patient  instantly 
faints,  and  generally  dies  soon  afterwards.  On  examination  the  right  auricle 
is  found  distended  with  frothy  blood.  If  any  such  sound  should  be  perceived 
during  an  operation,  the  surgeon  should  instantly  i)ut  his  fingers  on  the  spot 
that  it  proceeds  from,  and  the  patient,  if  faint,  should  be  kept  in  the  recumbent 
position  with  the  head  low,  and  should  be  well  plied  with  brandy.  The  air 
has  no  noxious  properties  in  itself,  and  if  introduced  slowly,  in  small  quantity, 
does  no  harm ;  large  quantities  prove  fatal  by  interfering  mechanically  with 
the  action  of  the  heart.  ^ 


CHAPTER     II. 

means  op  producing  insensibility  to  pain. 

History. — So  terrible  is  the  idea  of  the  surgeon's  knife,  that  it  cannot  be 
wondered  at  that  many  attempts  have  been  made,  at  various  times  since 
surgery  was  first  cultivated,  to  diminish  tlie  tortures  which  it  inflicts,  both 
in  apprehension  and  in  reality.  Dr.  Simpson'  brings  forward  quotations 
from  Dioscorides,  Pliny,  and  Apuleius,  authors  of  the  Roman  empire,  showing 
that  in  that  age  the  root  of  the  mandragorc  or  mandrake  {atropa  vian- 

'  For  the  best  account  of  these  curious  cases,  refer  to  Sir  C.  Beirs  Practical  Essavs, 
Lend.  1841. 

*  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  December,  1847  ;  Simpson's  Ob:itetric 
WorkSf  lb5t),  vol.  u. 
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dr agora)  steeped  in  wine,  was  given  to  canse  insensibility  {homIp  Avottf^fr^iAv) 
in  persons  who  were  to  be  cut  or  cauterized  ;  and  that  whilst  the  inflnence 
of  this  remedy  lasted,  a  limb  might  be  cat  off  without  any  pain  or  sensation. 
The  seeds  of  the  rocket  {eruca)  infused  in  wine  were  taken,  according  to 
Pliny,  by  criminals  about  to  undergo  the  lash,  in  order  to  induce  a  certain 
recklessness  or  hardihood  of  feeling.  The  vinegar  mingled  with  gall,  men- 
tioned by  St.  Matthew  (or  the  wine  mingled  with  myrrh,  as  it  is  rendered 
by  St.  Mark),  which  was  offered  to  our  Saviour,  before  his  Passion,  furnishes 
an  instance  familiar  to  every  one.  The  hang^  or  extract  of  Indian  hemp,  is 
used  in  India  for  the  same  purpose  at  the  present  day.  Dr.  Simpson  has 
shown  further  that  the  inhalation  of  narcotic  vapors  was  used  as  a  pre- 
paratory to  surgical  operations  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

So  far  concerning  the  ancients.  The  modern  history  of  anaesthetics  may 
be  said  to  begin  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Mr.  James 
Moore,  son  of  Dr.  Moore,  of  Clifford  Street,  and  house-surgeon  to  St. 
George's  Hospital,  introduced  a  plan  for  diminishing  the  sensibility  of 
limbs  before  amputation,  by  compressing  the  principal  nerves.  This  he 
effected  by  means  of  an  instrument  resembling  Signoroni's  tourniquet,  de- 
picted in  the  chapter  on  Aneurism,  except  that  his  instrument  consisted  of 
a  horseshoe-shaped  arch  of  steel,  with  a  pad  at  each  extremity,  and  a  screw 
to  act  upon  one  of  the  pads.  Moore  was  permitted  by  John  Hunter  in 
1784,  to  try  his  plan  upon  a  patient  in  St.  George's  Hospital,  who  had  lost 
all  his  toes,  and  had  a  large  irritable  ulcer  on  his  foot,  and  whose  leg,  after 
having  been  submitted  to  the  process,  was  cut  off  below  the  knee  by  Mr. 
Hunter,  with  an  extremely  small  amount  of  pain.*  This  plan,  however,  was 
soon  given  up ;  it  is  not  certain,  and  is  not  without  some  disadvantages ; 
for  Malgaigne,'  who  attempted  by  this  means  to  benumb  a  patient's  leg, 
before  an  operation,  found  that  although  some  amount  of  insensibility  was 
produced,  yet  that  considerable  pain  was  caused  by  the  instruments  used  for 
compression. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  oxygen  and 
other  gases  by  Priestley,  Black,  and  Cavendish,  and  the  fervent  study  of 
pneumatic  chemistry^  created  a  new,  though  very  short-lived  branch  of 
therapeutics.  The  attention  of  the  profession  was  hopefully  directed  to 
pneumatic  medicine,  as  it  was  called  ;  that  is,  to  the  possibility  of  curing 
diseases,  and  especially  consumption,  by  the  inhalation  of  various  kinds  of 
gases.  A  Medical  Pneumatic  Institution  was  set  up  at  Clifton  by  Dr.  Bed- 
does,"  with  huge  reservoirs  of  gases  for  the  use  of  patients.  Humphry 
Davy,  just  out  of  his  apprenticeship,  was  appointed  superintendent  in 
IT 99 ; — his  experiments  on  the  inhalation  of  nitrous  oxide  added  to  the 
excitement ; — S.  T.  Coleridge,  Robert  Southey,  John  Rickman,  P.  Roget, 
Buulton,  Watt,  Wedgwood,  and  others,  since  distinguished  as  poets  and 
philosophers,  eagerly  made  proof  of  the  effects  of  the  intoxicating  gas ; — 
the  gas  oxygenium  and  gas  acidum  carbonicum,  and  other  gases,  were  in- 
troduced into  the  catalogues  of  medicinal  drugs ;  it  was  now  fondly  hoped 
that  we  were  in  possession  of  remedies  simple,  and  certain,  for  almost  all 
maladies ;  and  even  Davy,  though  far  from  participating  in  the  sanguine 
dreams  of  Beddoes,  believed  it  possible  that  by  various  combinations  of 
carburetted  hydrogen  and  nitrous  oxide,  **  we  should  be  in  possession  of  a 
regular  series  of  exciting  and  depressing  powers,  applicable  to  every  devia- 
tion of  the  constitution  from  health."    But  experience  ruthlessly  proved  the 

'  A  Method  of  preventing  or  diminishing  pain  in  several  operations  of  Surgery,  by 
Janiet)  Moore,  Member  of  the  Surgeons'  Company  of  London.     1784. 

^  Malgaigne's  Operative  Surgery,  by  Brittan,  p.  42. 

•'»  A  letter  to  Erasmus  Darwin,  M.D.,  on  a  New  Method  of  Treating  Pulmonary  Con- 
sumption.    By  Thomas  Beddoes,  M.  D.    Bristol,  1793. 
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fallacy  of  these,  as  of  many  other  ingenious  and  plausible  speculations.  In 
the  course  of  his  experiments,  howeyer,  Davy  found  that  the  nitrous  oxide 
relieyed  him  from  headache  after  a  profound  fit  of  intoxication  which  he  had 
brought  on  by  drinking  a  bottle  of  wine  in  eight  minutes,  with  the  purpose 
of  comparing  the  effects  of  wine  with  those  of  the  intoxicating  gas ;  he  also 
found  that  it  mitigated  the  pain  of  cutting  a  wisdom  tooth  ;  and  he  threw 
out  the  hint  that  as  it  appeared  ''  capable  of  destroying  physical  pain,  so  it 
might  probably  be  used  with  advantage  during  surgical  operations.'" 

Nothing  in  good  earnest,  however,  was  done ;  there  was  no  established 
or  systematic  use  of  anaesthetic  means  until  the  year  1844,  when  Horace 
Wells,  a  dentist  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  U.  S.,  acting  upon  Davy^s  suggestion, 
both  inhaled  the  nitrous  oxide  gas  himself  before  one  of  his  teeth  was  ex- 
tracted, with  the  effect  of  producing  a  complete  unconsciousness  of  pain, 
and  administered  it  to  several  patients  who  underwent  the  same  operation, 
with  the  same  beneficial  results.  In  the  December  of  that  year  he  visited 
Boston,  and  made  public  trial  of  the  administration  of  the  gas,  before  the 
Medical  College  of  that  City.  But  this  experiment  failed  from  want  of 
proper  management ;  and  the  failure  subjected  Wells  to  so  great  an  amount 
of  ridicule,  that  he  fell  sick  through  vexation,  retired  from  practice  as  a 
dentist,  engaged  himself  in  stuffing  and  exhibiting  birds  and  in  the  sale  of 
shower-baths ;  afterwards  came  to  Europe  as  a  picture-dealer,  then  returned 
to  America,  became  more  and  more  unsettled  in  his  mind,  and  died  by  his 
own  hand  in  January,  1848. 

But  the  experiment  of  Wells,  at  Boston,  fatal  as  its  results  were  to  him- 
self, was  not  altogether  devoid  of  fruit  W.  G.  T.  Morton  had  been  a 
pupil  and  partner  of  Wells,  and  afterwards  settled  in  Boston,  where  he 
studied  medicine  and  chemistry  for  a  short  time  under  Dr.  Charles  T. 
Jackson,  and  then  practised  as  a  dentist.  He  was  the  person  who  intro- 
duced Wells  to  the  Medical  Society  of  Boston,  and  a  share  of  the  ridicule 
attached  to  the  unsuccessful  experiment  fell  upon  his  shoulders.  It  appears 
that  the  idea  of  finding  some  means  of  extracting  teeth  without  pain  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  both  Morton  and  Jackson,  and  was  the  subject  of 
conversation  between  them.  Morton  learnt  from  Jackson  the  use  of  chloric 
ether  as  a  local  application  to  aching  teeth.  Both  had  read  in  Pereira^s 
work  on  Materia  Medica,  that  the  vapor  of  sulphuric  sether  was  inhaled  in 
spasmodic  asthma,  chronic  catarrh,  and  hooping-cough,  and  to  relieve  the 
effects  caused  by  the  inhalation  of  chlorine  gas.  In  fact,  for  these  purposes, 
the  inhalation  of  ether,  pure,  or  medicated  with  conium  or  other  substances, 
was  a  well-known  and  not  uncommon  remedy,  and  had  been  spoken  of  by 
various  authors  from  the  time  of  Beddoes  and  Richard  Pearson*  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Jackson  himself  had  inhaled  ether  to  relieve 
the  irritation  caused  by  accidentally  breathing  chlorine  gas. 

Morton's  Discovery, — But  the  merit  of  first  employing  the  inhalation  of 
ether  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  decided  and  controllable  state  of  insen- 
sibility to  the  pain  of  surgical  operations,  is  undoubtedly  due  to  Morton. 
He  first  made  several  experiments  on  himself,  with  imperfect  success,  arising 
from  the  great  difficulty  of  procuring  ether  sufiiciently  pure  ;  but  having  at 
last,  on  the  30th  of  December,  1840,  by  inhaling  it  from  a  flask  through  a 
glass  tulic,  succeeded  in  making  himself  unconscious,  he  determined  to  try 
the  experiment  on  the  first  fit  subject  that  presented  himself.  So  eager  was 
ho,  that  he  sent  out  agents  that  afternoon  to  try  and  tempt  some  Yankee, 

*  See  Memoir  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  by  his  brother,  John  Davy,  M.  D.,  Lond.  1839,  ainl 
ResearoheH,  Chemical  and  Philo»ophical,  by  Humphry  Davy,  Superintendent  of  the 
Medical  Pneumatic  Institution,  Lond.  18(H),  p.  46r)  et  $eq, 

<  Short  Account  of  Different  Kindx  of  Airs,  ro  far  aa  relates  to  their  Medicinal  U»e, 
by  Richard  Pearson,  M.  D.    Birmingham,  1795. 
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with  the  offer  of  five  dollars  to  come  and  inhale  the  ether,  and  lose  a  tooth. 
No  one,  however,  would  be  so  tempted ;  but  that  same  evening  the  very 
person  wanted  came  of  his  own  accord.  A  man,  Eben  H.  Frost  by  name, 
applied  to  have  a  tooth  extracted,  and  being  wonderfully  timid,  and  wishing 
to  be  mesmerised  in  order  that  be  might  feel  no  pain,  he  was  easily  per- 
suaded to  inhale  some  ether  from  a  handkerchief.  He  soon  became  uncon- 
scious, and  Morton  extracted  a  bicuspid  tooth,  the  patient  knowing  nothing 
of  the  operation  till  he  recovered  his  senses,  and  saw  the  tooth  lying  on  the 
floor.  A  Dr.  Hayden,  who  held  the  lamp  for  the  operator,  and  one  Tenny, 
a  journalist,  were  witnesses  of  the  fact,  and,  together  with  the  patient,  im- 
mediately drew  up  and  signed  a  document  attesting  it.  And  so,  a  new  era 
in  surgery  began  with  the  painless  extraction  of  Frost's  tooth  by  Morton, 
at  19,  Tremont's  Row,  Boston,  at  nine  in  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1846.* 

Morton  lost  no  time  in  prosecuting  the  discovery  he  had  made,  although 
he  did  not  at  first  disclose  the  nature  of  the  agent  employed.  He  continued' 
to  make  experiments  at  his  own  house ;  and  having  made  the  subject  known 
to  Dr.  Warren,  was  permitted  to  introduce  his  ansesthetic  agent  into  the 
practice  of  genuine  surgery,  and  on  the  16th  of  October  administered  the 
ether  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  at  Boston,  to  a  patient  from 
whom  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  removed  a  tumor  in  the  neck ;  and  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing to  a  patient  from  whose  arm  a  tumor  was  extirpated  by  Dr.  G.  Hay- 
ward.  From  that  time  the  use  of  the  novel  remedy  spread  rapidly  in  all 
directions ;  but  before  pursuing  its  history  we  must  drop  a  passing  word  of 
regret  at  its  disastrous  effects  on  the  fortunes  of  its  discoverer.  Morton 
endeavored  to  make  a  mystery  of  the  means  he  employed,  and  to  secure  to 
himself,  by  patent,  the  exclusive  right  of  administering  it.  But  Jackson, 
seeing  that  the  thing  promised  to  be  both  famous  and  lucrative,  now  laid 
claim  to  the  discovery  as  his  own,  on  the  plea  that  certain  information  which 
he  had  given  Morton,  respecting  the  properties  of  ether,  had  directly  led 
Morton  to  the  use  of  it.  To  pacify  Jackson,  and  bar  any  claims  he  might 
hereafter  set  up,  he  was  allowed  a  share  in  the  patent  which  was  taken  out. 
Nevertheless  he  sent  a  communication  to  the  French  Academy,  in  which  he 
suppressed  Morton's  name,  and  claimed  the  whole  discovery  as  his  own. 
Meanwhile  the  patent  turned  out  to  be  good  for  nothing,  and  Morton,  who 
had  neglected  his  business,  and  injured  his  health  by  the  excitement  of  his 
discovery,  was  left  with  his  pockets  empty,  and  even  the  bare  honor  of  the 
invention  almost  wrested  from  him." 

From  America  the  news  of  the  discovery  was  conveyed  to  England  in  a 
communication  from  Dr.  Bigelow,  of  Boston,  to  Dr.  Francis  Boott,  and  it 
was  received  most  cordially.'  On  the  21st  of  December  1846,  Mr.  Liston 
tried  the  ether  with  the  best  possible  results  in  a  case  of  amputation  of  the 
thigh,  and  in  one  of  evulsion  of  the  toe-nail.  On  the  31st,  the  writer  was 
present  when  Mr.  Fergusson  used  it  in  the  King's  College  Hospital,  and  in 
less  than  a  fortnight  it  was  tried  by  almost  every  surgeon  in  the  kingdom ; 
whilst  the  medical  periodicals  for  a  long  time  were  crowded  with  fresh  in- 
stances of  its  powers  in  alleviating  suffering,  and  with  descriptions  of  various 
apparatus  for  administering  the  vapor.  It  was  employed  in  every  variety 
of  surgical  operation,  from  the  Caesarian  section,  in  which  it  was  used  by 
Mr.  Skey,  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  on  the  25th  of  January,  1847, 
down  to  tooth-drawing ;  and  in  all  kinds  of  painful  examination  or  manipu- 
lation ;  it  was  used  in  cases  of  strangulated  hernia  and  of  dislocation  and 

>  Ether  and  Chloroform,  by  Henry  J.  Bigelow,  M.  D.    Boston,  1848. 
'  See  a  report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  with  a  Hicitory 
of  the  Ether  Discovery,  in  Littell's  Living  Age,  Boston,  18th  March,  1848. 
^  Vide  Lancet,  January  2,  1847,  and  all  the  Medical  periodicals  of  that  year,  patnm. 
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in  the  obstetric  operation  of  turning,  in  order  to  diminish  the  resistance  of 
the  muscles ;  in  various  cases  of  painful  and  spasmodic  affections,  such  as 
tetanus,  neuralgia,  and  spasmodic  asthma  ;  it  was  employed  to  tranquillize 
the  insane,  to  detect  feigned  disease,  and  to  diminish  the  suff'erings  incidental 
to  parturition.  It  was  used  too  on  infants,  on  the  aged,  and  on  animals. 
Its  modus  operandi  closely  resembles  that  of  chloroform,  and  need  not  be 
described  separately. 

Chloroform. — Brilliant  as  was  the  career  of  the  ether  discovery,  it  was 
destined  soon  to  be  eclipsed.  Ether,  whose  chemical  symbol  is  C^H^O,  is 
one  of  a  numerous  class  of  bodies,  all  composed  of  hydrogen  and  carbon, 
with  variable  proportions  of  oxygen  or  some  other  electro-negative.  Dr.  J. 
Y.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  believing  that  amongst  these  bodies  some  might 
be  found  equal  or  superior  to  ether,  made  many  experiments  on  himself  and 
friends  with  chloride  of  hydrocarbon,  acetone,  nitrous  ether,  and  other  an- 
alogous substances,  and  at  last,  on  the  4th  of  November,  1847,  in  company 
with  Dr.  Keith  and  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan,  found  in  a  heavyish  liquid  that 
had  been  put  by  and  almost  forgotten,  an  agent  which  was  manifestly  supe- 
rior to  ether  in  its  narcotizing  virtues,  and  immeasurably  more  pleasant 
This  was  chloroform.  It  had  been  investigated  some  time  before  by  Dr. 
Glover,  and  it  was  recommended  to  Dr.  Simpson  by  Mr.  Waldie,  of  Liver- 
pool ;  moreover,  inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  that  solution  of  it  in  alcohol 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  chloric  ether  had  been  tried  some  time  before 
by  Mr.  Jacob  Bell ;  but  undoubtedly  the  merit  of  establishing  the  anaesthetic 
power  of  chloroform,  as  a  matter-of-fact,  belongs  to  Dr.  Simpson.  The 
surgeons  who  first  performed  operations  with  the  aid  of  it,  were  Dr.  Miller 
and  Dr.  Duncan,  at  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  early  in  November, 
1847.' 

Chemical  History, — Chloroform  is  a  terchloride  of  a  hypothetical  base, 
termed  Formyle,  which  consists  of  two  atoms  of  carbon  and  one  of  hydrogen. 
Hence  the  symbolic  designation  of  chlorofunn  is  CaIl,Clj.  It  was  discovered 
by  Soubeiran  in  1831,  by  Liebig  in  1832,  and  by  Mr.  Samuel  Guthrie,  of 
Sackett's  Harbor,  New  York,  in  the  same  year  ;*  its  real  nature  was  ascer- 
tained by  Dumas  and  Peligot  in  1835.  It  is  obtained  by  distilling  rectified 
spirit  with  water  and  chloride  of  lime,  in  the  proportions  of  four  pounds  of 
powdered  chloride  of  lirae,  twelve  pounds  of  water,  and  twelve  fiuidounces 
of  rectified  spirit.  These  are  mixed  and  distilled,  so  long  as  a  dense  liquid 
which  sinks  in  the  water  with  which  it  comes  over,  is  produced.  It  is  rec- 
tified by  agitating  it  with  the  strongest  colorless  sulphuric  acid,  which  if  it 
contain  any  impurities,  such  as  the  empyreumatic  oils  with  which  it  is  liable 
to  be  contaminated,  at  once  destroys  them  by  charring,  and  renders  them 
manifest  by  the  dark  color  of  the  line  where  the  chloroform  and  acid  come 
into  contact.  It  is  poured  off"  and  agitated  with  fresh  acid,  if  necessary, 
then  poured  carefully  off  into  a  dry  stoppered  bottle,  and  shaken  with  some 
peroxide  of  manganese,  from  which  it  may  be  decanted,  fit  for  use.* 

Pure  chloroform  is  a  dense  colorless  liquid,  having  the  specific  gravity, 
when  quite  pure,  of  from  1.480  to  1.5.  It  is  exceedingly  volatile,  and  boils 
at  about  140^.  It  has  an  agreeable  sweet  fruity  smell  and  t-aste,  and  if 
poured  on  a  piece  of  blotting-paper  and  evaporated,  ought  to  leave  no  oily 
empyreumatic  smell  behind.  By  passing  it«  vapor  through  a  red-hot  tube, 
it  is  decomposed,  and  hydrochloric  acid  is  given  off,  which  may  be  detected 
by  means  of  paper  moistened  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  By  such  a 
process  Dr.  Snow  has  detected  it  in  the  bodies  of  kittens  poisoned  by  a  very 

1  Consult  Miller's  Principles  of  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  756,  for  a  facetious  account  of  the 
ciicnmstAncHS  attending  the  discovwry. 

*  lopswell,  Lancet,  1H47,  vol.  ii.  p.  t)31 ;  Waldie,  ib.  p.  687. 
'  Gregory,  quoted  in  Kauking's  Abstract,  vol.  xi.  p.  231. 
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minute  quantity  of  it,  and  in  the  muscles  of  a  child's  leg  which  had  been 
amputated  at  St.  George's  Hospital  after  inhalation  of  the  vapor. 

Chloroform  is  almost  incombustible,  thus  offering  an  advantageous  contrast 
to  ether,  from  the  explosion  of  which  at  least  one  serious  accident  happened 
during  its  administration.' 

Effects  on  the  Animal  Economy, — When  the  vapor  of  chloroform  is 
received  into  the  lungs,  it  is  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  conveyed  to  the 
nervous  centres  and  rest  of  the  body,  upon  which  it  soon  produces  very 
marked  effects.  These  it  is  convenient  to  divide  into  degrees,  and  the  divi- 
sion which  the  writer  proposes  as  the  most  practically  useful,  is  the  follow- 
ing : — The  first,  or  slightest  degree,  corresponds  with  what  may  be  called 
exhilaration  or  slight  intoxication.  The  pulse  is  quickened,  and  the  whole 
surface,  especially  the  face  and  eyes,  becomes  suffused  with  red.  The  cur- 
rent of  ideas  is  vivid  and  not  quite  under  control ;  fear  is  banished  ;  vision, 
perhaps,  unsteady,  and  the  gait  staggering ;  but  there  is  perfect  conscious- 
ness of  all  that  is  going  on,  and  the  severe  pain  of  operations  is  still  felt 
intensely ;  although  that  part  of  suffering  which  depends  on  mental  appre- 
hension is  relieved. 

In  the  second  degree  there  is  no  longer  perfect  consciousness ;  the  mental 
faculties  are  almost  abolished ;  the  patient  generally  neither  speaks  nor 
moves,  though  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do  both  if  spoken  to  or  roused,  and 
he  is  in  a  condition  of  deep  drowsiness  ;  it  may  sometimes  be  called  drunken- 
drowsiness.  All  the  varieties,  too,  of  intoxication  may  be  displayed,  accord- 
ing to  the  mental  peculiarity  of  the  patient.  One  man  is  noisy,  and  inclined 
to  fight ;  another  laughs  at  jokes  of  his  own  making ;  a  woman  may  weep 
or  talk  of  her  husband  or  children.  But  these  phenomena  are  not  universal, 
and  are  of  very  short  duration ;  for  this  degree  soon  paisses  into  the  next, 
if  the  inhalation  be  prolonged,  or  into  the  first,  if  it  be  discontinued. 

In  the  third  degree,  there  is  profound  sleep;  all  voluntary  motion  and 
sensation  are  at  a  standstill ;  the  eye  is  suffused  and  turned  upwards,  the 
pupil  contracted,  and  the  breathing  slow,  as  in  natural  sleep.  But  yet  in 
this  degree,  the  eyelids  wink  if  touched  ;  sneezing  is  excited  by  tickling  the 
nostrils  ;  in  fact,  reflex  movements  are  vividly  performed,  as  they  are  in  sleep ; 
and  though  the  patient  lie  unconscious,  he  is  not  yet  sufficiently  motionless 
for  severe  or  prolonged  surgical  operations. 

The  fourth  degree,  which  may  be  termed  perfect  insensibiltty  (or  anms* 
tJiesia,  if  a  Greek  term  is  better),  is  distinguished  by  the  circumstance  that, 
in  addition  to  the  profound  sleep  of  the  third  degree,  reflex  actions  are  no 
longer  excited  by  the  nerves  of  common  sensation.  The  eyeball  may  be 
touched  freely  without  winking  ;  the  muscles  are  perfectly  relaxed  ;  and  it 
is  the  very  beginning  of  this  degree,  which  it  is  desirable  to  produce,  for  the 
commencement  of  surgical  operations. 

The  fiflh  degree  approaches  the  condition  known  as  coma  ;  it  is  marked 
by  tendency  of  the  pupil  to  dilate;  and  slower  breathing:  if  the  quantity 
of  vapor  be  increased,  death  may  occur  from  coma. 

If  this  account  of  the  increasing  effects  of  chloroform  be  carefully  perused, 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  substances  of  which  opium  and 
the  various  preparations  of  alcohol  are  examples.  It  begins  by  affecting 
the  mind  and  consciousness.  In  its  smallest  dose  it  stimulates,  then  disturbs, 
then  suspends  the  mental  operations.  It  next  diminishes  the  power  of  the 
nerves  in  receiving  and  communicating,  and  of  the  brain  in  perceiving  sen- 
sations, whether  arising  from  causes  within  the  body,  or  without ;  hence  it 
diminishes  or  abolishes  the  perception,  and  the  existence  of  pain.  It  further 
benumbs  that  power  called  the  reJieHo  function  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  the  power 

1  Med.  Qai.,  20Ui  Sept.  1850. 
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by  which  the  spinal  cord,  upon  the  production  of  any  change  in  the  nerves 
of  sensation,  pats  into  play  the  corresponding  nerves  of  motion,  and  this 
quite  antomatically  and  independently  of  the  will  or  consciousness.  This  is 
the  power  by  which  irritation  of  any  part  causes  its  muscles  to  contract. 
Hence,  the  torpefaction  of  this  power  insures  the  absence  of  involuntary 
movement,  and  the  complete  relaxation  of  the  voluntary  muscles.  But  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  it  is  this  function  of  the  spinal  cord  which  pro- 
vides for  the  continuance  of  breathing ;  and  that  if  it  be  altogether  abol- 
ished, the  necessary  impulse  is  no  longer  given  to  the  respiratory  muscles ; 
breathing  ceases ;  the  heart  stops  in  a  minute  or  two  afterwards, — and  life 
is  extinguished. 

Thus  chloroform,  administered  to  excess,  may  cause  death,  as  opium  does, 
by  a  series  of  changes  beginning  in  the  animal,  or  cerebro-spinal  part  of  the 
nervous  system,  whereby  breathing  is  slowly  stopped ;  whilst  the  actions 
controlled  by  the  vegetative  nervous  system,  including  those  of  the  bowels, 
womb,  and  above  all  of  the  heart,  although  somewhat  enfeebled,  are  not 
greatly  affected,  till  they  are  least  compelled  to  cease,  by  the  cessation  of 
breathing. 

But  if  chloroform  be  administered  too  rapidly,  or  if  certain  imperfectly 
understood  conditions  be  present,  sudden  death  may  be  the  result  We 
shall  discuss  this  point  presently. 

Dose, — In  speaking  of  the  dose  of  chloroform,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  not  the  mere  quantity  inhaled,  without  reference  to  time,  but  the 
quantity  present  in  the  blood  in  a  given  time,  which  is  to  be  regarded. 
Patients  may  be  kept  under  its  influence  a  long  time,  and  thus  may  inhale  a 
large  quantity  with  safety ;  but  even  a  small  quantity  too  rapidly  inhaled, 
and  insufficiently  diluted  with  air,  may  be  dangerous.  When  we  hear  the 
dose  of  chloroform  estimated  by  drachms,  and  are  told  of  a  patient  who 
consumed  thirty-two  ounces  in  twenty-four  hours,  we  must  not  forget  that 
it  is  the  actual  quantity  present  in  a  given  time  in  the  blood,  and  its  effects 
on  the  sensibility  and  respiration,  that  are  to  be  the  real  guides  as  to  the 
safety  or  danger  of  the  quantity  administered,  and  not  the  mere  quantity 
by  measure  that  is  evaporated.  Dr.  Snow  calculated  that  about  twelve 
minims  of  chloroform  circulating  in  the  blood  of  an  adult  produce  the 
second  degree  of  narcotism,  eighteen  minims  the  degree  in  which  operations 
are  performed  ;  a  little  more  than  thirty  suffice  to  arrest  respiration,  and 
thirty-six  or  thirty-seven  to  stop  the  action  of  the  heart.  These  numbers 
refer  to  the  quantity  actually  circulating  in  the  blood  at  a  given  time.  It 
is  necessary  also  to  bear  in  mind,  that  when  a  patient  is  inhaling  air  highly 
charged  with  chloroform,  the  narcotic  effects  continue  to  increase,  as  Dr. 
Snow  pointed  out,  for  twenty  seconds,  after  the  inhalation  is  discontinued, 
owing  to  the  absorption  of  the  vapor  remaining  in  the  lungs.  But  it  seems 
very  certain,  that  much  less  is  requisite  for  producing  full  insensibility  in 
some  persons  than  in  others.* 

Mode  of  Adminislration, — Dr.  Simpson,  the  father  of  chloroformization, 
uses  no  apparatus  whatever,  hut  a  simple  handkerchief;  and  the  writer, 
from  his  own  experience,  thinks  that  this  unpretending  way  is  the  best  in 
all  cases  in  which  the  slighter  degrees  only  are  required ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
common  midwifery  cases,  and  in  cases  in  which  pain  has  to  be  allayed  with- 

»Sib8on,  Med.  Oaz.  vol.  vi.  p.  270;  T.  Wakley,  Lancet,  1M8,  vol.  i.  p.  19;  Dr. 
Snow,  Med.  TimeH,  3l8t  August,  l^f)!);  On  Death  from  Chlorofomi,  London  Journal 
of  Medicine,  April,  1>?.')2 ;  case  of  Death,  Med.  Times,  Oct.  19,  1^52 ;  see  also  Lancet, 
Oct.  2i),  1853. — Dr.  Crisp,  Lancet,  1853,  vol.  i.  How  shall  we  insure  safety  in  the 
administration  of  chlorofomi?  By  Patrick  Hlack,  M.I)..  l'^5r)  ;  Further  Remarks  (»ii 
the  Cause  and  Prevention  of  Death  from  Chloroform.  Hy  John  Snow,  M.  D.,  Lancet 
of  Feb.  1856. 
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out  deep  or  protracted  narcotism.  It  is  equally  safe,  too,  for  the  profounder 
degrees  of  insensibility  required  for  severe  operations,  provided  the  ad- 
ministrant  uses  that  degree  of  care  without  which  no  sane  person  would 
touch  this  remedy  ;  but  it  .is  rather  more  wasteful  of  the  vapor. 

The  patient  should  lie  down.  This  is  particularly  necessary  if  a  hand- 
kerchief and  not  an  inhaler  be  employed.  If  sitting,  the  attitude  should  be 
such  as  to  allow  of  the  completest  repose ;  but  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
narcotize  a  person  sitting.  He  should  be  encouraged  to  be  as  tranquil  as 
possible,  and  compose  himself  to  sleep.  A  napkin  should  be  folded  into  a 
hollow  cone,  and  twenty  minims  of  chloroform,  by  measure,  be 'poured  into 
its  apex;  then  it  should  be  held  about  two  inches  from  the  face  of  the 
patient,  who  should  be  instructed  to  begin  to  breathe  through  open. mouth, 
slowly  and  deeply,  so  as  to  inhale  as  much  of  the  vapor  as  he  can.  If  there 
is  any  choking,  the  napkin  should  be  removed  a  little  further.  The  nar- 
cotism should  be  insinuatingly  begun  ;  so  as  to  avoid  any  distressing  gulp- 
ing, or  choking,  or  struggling,  especially  in  the  case  of  children.  When  the 
first  twenty  minims  are  exhausted,  the  same  quantity  should  be  repeated ; 
and  this  should  be  done  again  and  again  at  intervals,  till  the  requisite 
degree  of  narcotism  is  produced.  So  soon  as  the  eye,  when  opened,  looks 
suffused  and  heavy  and  turned  up,  and  the  patient  scarcely  speaks  if  spoken 
to,  then  the  second  degree  is  at  its  acme,  and  the  third  beginning. 

If  the  inhalation  be  continued,  the  degree  of  profound  sleep,  and  next  that 
of  complete  insensibility,  will  be  established,  and  then,  so  soon,  as  Dr.  Snow 
observes,  as  the  eyelid  can  be  raised,  and  the  conjunctiva  touched  without 
winking,  the  surgeon  may  begin.  When  the  operation  is  fairly  commenced, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  up  so  great  a  degree  of  narcotism.  The  patient 
having  been  secured  against  the  first  plunge  of  the  knife,  may  be  kept  in  a 
sufficient  state  of  unconsciousness  by  an  occasional  whiff  of  the  vapor,  when- 
ever his  countenance  exhibits  any  signs  of  feeling.  In  fact,  during  a  pro- 
tracted administration,  when  the  patient  is  thoroughly  narcotized,  the  vapor 
should  be  intermitted ;  the  patient  should  for  certain  intervals  be  allowed 
pure  air,  and  the  chloroform  be  resumed  from  time  to  time  when  there  is 
some  approach  to  wincing  under  the  hands  of  the  operator. 

If,  however,  the  surgeon  chooses  an  apparatus,  a  very  simple  and  good 
one  is  Dr.  Sibaon^s  mask.  This  consists  of  a  mask,  covering  nose  and 
mouth,  constructed  of  thin  flexible  metal,  so  that  it  can  be  adjusted  to  a  face 
of  almost  any  form  or  size.  It  has  attached  to  it  a  small  cavity,  within 
which  is  a  piece  of  blotting-paper,  on  which  the  twenty  minims  of  chloro- 
form are  dropped  from  time  to  time.  Through  this  cavity  the  air  is  drawn 
in  by  the  act  of  inspiration,  bringing  the  chloroform  vapor  with  it.  A  valve 
of  vulcanized  India-rubber  permits  the  entrance  of  the  air,  but  prevents  its 
escape  by  the  same  route.  Another  valve  opens  to  allow  of  the  escape  of 
the  air  that  has  been  once  breathed,  but  shuts  during  inspiration.  This 
latter  valve,  if  entirely  turned  aside,  permits  the  atmospheric  air  to  enter 
freely  without  any  chloroform,  or,  if  removed  partially,  permits  it  to  be 
mixed  with  it  in  any  proportion. 

Dr.  Snow^s  Inhaler  consists  of  Dr.  Sibson's  mask,  which  is  connected 
by  a  long  flexible  tube  to  a  double  metallic  bottle.  The  inner  bottle  con- 
tains the  chloroform,  and  has  proper  apertures  for  the  transmission  of  air. 
The  outer  bottle  contains  cold  water,  in  order  to  provide  that  the  vapor  may 
be  raised  at  an  equable  temperature. 

Another  rude  but  very  good  appai^atus  is  made  by  folding  a  piece  of  very 
stiff  paper  into  the  shape  of  a  fool's  cap ;  leaving  an  aperture  at  the  top. 
A  piece  of  sponge  is  sewed  to  the  inside  of  the  paper  near  the  top ;  and  on 
this  (first  wetted  with  cold  water)  the  chloroform  is  poured. 

Mr.  Armstrong  Todd  has  devised  a  very  ingenious  instrument,  consisting 
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of  a  tube  perforated  on  all  sides,  and  having  a  movable  piston,  on  which 
last  the  chloroform  is  pat.  By  increasing  the  distance  of  the  piston,  the 
amount  of  pure  air  which  comes  through  the  perforated  sides  is  increased. 

Messrs.  Weiss,  also,  have  devised  a  very  good  inhaler,  more  portable  than 
Dr.  Snow's,  by  which  the  quantity  of  chloroform  and  of  air  can  be  regu- 
lated. But  the  best  of  all  is  one  which  Messrs.  Weiss  have  shown  the 
author,  which  is  fixed  to  the  operating-table ;  and  which  provides  against 
waste  of  the  vapor,  and  excessive  doses. 

The  following  hints  may  be  of  use  to  beginners  : — The  chloroform  should 
not  be  allowed  to  touch  the  lips,  or  it  may  blister  them.  The  patient  should 
not  be  chloroformed  within  two  hours  of  a  full  meal.  This  precaution  may 
prevent  the  annoyance  of  vomiting.  He  should  be  narcotized  before  he  is 
removed  to  the  operating  table,  and  before  he  can  see  any  preparations  or 
knives.  The  humanity  of  this  precaution,  if  a  timid  patient  is  to  be  brought 
into  the  operating  theatre  of  an  hospital,  is  evident.  He  should  be  taken 
back  to  bed  again  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness.  There  should  be  no  hurry 
in  the  first  stage  of  the  process,  because  complete  insensibility  to  pain,  and 
absence  of  involuntary  movement  and  wincing,  are  more  safely  obtained  after 
the  vapor  has  had  time  to  permeate  all  the  capillaries  and  benumb  all  the 
peripheral  nerves.  Dr.  Snow  makes  the  most  valuable  observation,  that 
insensibility  to  pain  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  very  rapid  manner  without  a 
dangerous  degree  of  narcotism  of  the  nervous  centres.  The  inhalation 
should  occupy  at  least  from  four  to  seven  minutes  before  the  third  degree 
of  narcotism  is  established ;  and  then  it  will  usually  be  another  minute  more 
before  the  surgeon  should  begin.  The  loud  talking  or  violence  of  the  in- 
toxication stage  is  no  cause  of  alarm  ;  quite  the  reverse  ;  it  shows  that  the 
vapor  has  not  produced  a  dangerous  effect,  and  that  a  slight  increase  is  ne- 
cessary to  produce  the  next  degree. 

At  every  operation  the  management  of  the  chloroform  should  be  com- 
mitted to  one  competent  person,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  attend  to  it,  and 
nothing  else,  with  his  eye  on  the  breathing,  and  his  finger  on  the  pulse. 

The  class  of  patients  on  whom  chloroform  acts  most  pleasantly  and  safely 
are  women  in  childbirth ;  next,  young  children,  in  whom  it  scarcely  ever 
causes  either  mental  excitement  or  struggling.  Moreover,  immunity  from 
pain  is  obtained  with  less  narcotism  of  the  nervous  centres  than  in  adults. 
The  very  aged  are  long  in  recovering  their  consciousness  after  inhalation. 
The  more  feeble  a  patient  is,  the  more  quickly  and  pleasantly  does  the 
vapor  generally  act;  if  very  strong  and  robust,  considerable  mental  excite- 
ment is  apt  to  occur  in  the  second  degree  of  narcotism,  and  struggling  or 
rigidity  of  the  muscles  in  the  third.  Some  patients  hold  their  breath  for 
some  seconds.  In  this  case,  the  first  deep  inhalation  should  be  of  pure  air 
only. 

The  cases  in  which  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  is  useful  comprise,  in 
the  first  place,  every  surgical  manipulation  attended  with  pain  ;  of  which  it 
seems  not  only  to  render  the  patient  unconscious,  but  also,  by  preventing  its 
effects  on  the  mind,  to  neutralize  its  dej)ressing  power  on  the  body.  To  lull 
the  pain  during  operations  as  well  as  the  smarting  after  them  ;  to  lull  the 
pain  and  shock  of  violent  injuries,  and  of  the  surgical  examination  and 
setting  of  fractures  which  follow  ;  to  facilitate  the  reduction  of  hernias  and 
dislocations  and  the  passing  of  (*atheters,  and  to  detect  feigned  disease ; 
these  are  its  cWef  surgical  u.«<es.  iiut  its  benefits  are  not  confined  to  the 
abolition  of  pain ;  there  is  great  reason  for  hoping  that  it  renders  operations 
less  mortal ;  it  enables  the  surgeon  to  proceed  with  his  dissection  in  a  more 
leisurely  manner;  it  does  away  with  the  scruples  of  the  over-modest  woman, 
to  whom  the  shame  of  exposure  is  worse  than  the  pain  of  the  knife  ;  and  it 
circumvents  the  opposition  of  the  timid  and  unruly. 
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In  military  surgery  it  has  special  uses.  "  In  the  prolonged  searches," 
says  Dr.  Macleod/  **  which  are  sometimes  necessary  for  the  extraction  of 
foreign  bodies,  it  not  only  prevents  pain,  but  restrains  the  involuntary  con- 
traction of  muscles  which  otherwise  would  throw  great  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  both  search  and  extraction.  In  field-practice,  too,  when  a  number  of 
men  come  in  quick  succession  during  a  general  engagement,  to  be  operated 
upon,  the  brave  fellows  who  are  waiting  for  their  turn  are  spared  the  depres- 
sion which  the  groans  of  their  comrades  under  the  knife  would  otherwise 
inflict  upon  them." 

In  the  case  of  children,  many  things  can  be  done  nicely  with  chloroform, 
which  could  be  but  most  ill  done,  if  at  all,  without  it.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  case  of  wounds  of  the  eyelids  or  eyebrows,  which,  if  not  most  accurately 
sewn  up,  are  sure  to  be  followed  by  frightful  seams,  or  by  inversion  or  ever- 
sion  of  the  lids,  and  perpetual  overflow  of  tears.  By  a  little  chloroform, 
not  merely  the  pain  and  fright  of  the  injury,  and  the  severe  smarting  caused 
by  the  needle,  but  the  struggles  also,  which  render  quickness  and  nicety  of 
adaptation  impossible,  are  done  away  with ;  the  patient  sleeps  tranquilly 
during  the  process,  and  wakes  composedly  soon  after,  absolutely  without 
any  ill  consequences  whatever.  The  writer  administered  it  day  by  day  for 
a  fortnight  to  a  child  of  four  years,  who  had  been  severely  scalded,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  screams  and  struggles  which  accompanied  the  dressing  of  the 
wound.  No  ill  effects  whatever  resulted.  The  child  slept  through  the  dress- 
ing, and  awoke  without  sickness. 

But  the  uses  of  chloroform  are  far  from  being  confined  to  the  practice  of 
surgery.  In  midwifery  the  uneasiness  and  spasms  which  attend  the  early 
Stages,  and  the  distension  and  rigidity  of  the  later,  together  with  the  anxiety 
and  fears,  are  so  tranquillized  that,  although  fortunate  and  healthy  women 
need  it  not,  yet  those  who  have  ever  experienced  the  comfort  of  it,  are  never 
willing  to  forego  it  in  another  confinement.  Moreover,  in  ordinary  cases, 
its  good  effects  may  be  obtained  with  the  smallest  doses,  without  scarcely 
passing  the  first  or  second  degree  of  narcotism,  and  without  the  slightest 
danger  at  the  time,  or  ill  effect  on  mother  or  child  afterwards.'  In  the  ope- 
rations of  midwifery  its  effects  are  admirable ;  and  not  the  least  happy  cir- 
cumstance is,  that  it  works  so  well  with  opium.  In  general  physic  its  use 
is  great ;  not  so  great,  perhaps,  as  the  writer  was  led  to  hope  in  preceding 
editions  of  this  work.  In  the  last  edition  we  said,  "  In  general  terms,  it 
may  be  said  to  achieve  perfectly,  and  at  once,  what  opium  is  an  hour  or  two 
in  doing  gradually.  Moreover,  it  has  the  happy  property  of  being  so  quickly 
and  entirely  eliminated  from  the  system,  that  there  are  in  most  cases  no  ill 
effects  afterwards ;  none  of  the  checked  secretions  for  which  opium  is,  justly 
or  unjustly,  so  often  blamed.  Hence,  in  violent  pain  and  spasms,  especially 
in  colic,  in  spasmodic  asthma,  and  spasmodic  cough,  dyspnoea,  dysuria, 
dysentery,  dysmenorrhcea,  and  almost  every  other  compound  of  5vj,  in 
hysteria  and  convulsions  not  depending  on  fulness  of  the  nervous  centres, 
this  remedy  may  be  resorted  to.  In  the  violent  colic  of  infants,  for  example, 
the  sagacious  physician,  instead  of  letting  the  patient  shriek  itself  to  death, 
whilst  he  is  waiting  for  the  effect  of  remedies,  will,  by  this  vapor,  stop  the 
pain,  which  is  the  element  of  danger,  and  remove  the  causes  of  the  illness 
radically  at  his  leisure." 

Increased  experience  compels  the  writer  to  say,  that  although  his  former 
opinion  stands  good  with  regard  to  cases  of  sudden  painful  illness,  in  pre- 
viously healthy  persons,  yet  that  it  is  not  eliminated  quickly ;  and  that  it  often 

>  Notes  on  the  Surgery  of  the  War  in  the  Crimea.  By  G.  H.  B.  Maoleod,  M.D., 
F.R.C.S.,  &c.,  Lond.  1558. 

2  The  writer  has  an  Essay  on  the  Causes,  Varieties,  and  Prevention  of  Pain  in  Labor, 
which  he  hopes  to  publish  ere  long. 
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leaves  a  deadly  amount  of  sickness  and  headache,  and  feverishness,  which 
are  great  drawbacks  to  its  use  in  cancer,  neuralgia,  and  dysmeuorrhoBa,  eases 
in  which  the  writer  has  tried  it. 

Cases  in  which  it  is  inapplicable, — It  is  generally  considered  better  not 
to  use  chloroform  in  cases  of  extraction  of  cataract,  in  elderly  persons. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  First,  lest  the  vomiting  which  often  happens 
afterwards  might  force  out  the  whole  contents  of  the  eyeball.  But  Mr. 
Haynes  Walton  has  shown  that  this  accident  may  be  prevented  if  the  proper 
amount  of  gentle  pressure  be  exerted  on  the  eyelid  by  means  of  strips  of  plas- 
ter. Another  more  serious  objection,  is  the  interruption  which  chloroform 
may  possibly  occasion  to  the  functions  of  the  stomach  in  aged  persons.  In 
operations  on  the  jaws,  or  fauces,  there  is  no  serious  fear  that  the  blood  will 
run  into  the  glottis  and  suffocate  the  patient,  provided  the  patient's  head  be 
turned  on  one  side  repeatedly  to  let  it  run  out  freely.  Full  narcotism  should 
be  induced  before  these  operations,  and  it  should  be  kept  up  as  well  as  it  can 
by  inhalation  at  intervals  from  a  sponge  wetted  with  cold  water,  on  which 
twenty  minims  of  chloroform  have  been  poured.  The  cases  in  which  on 
general  principles  it  should  be  given  with  hesitation,  are  those  of  chronic 
organic  disease  of  the  brain,  atrophy  or  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  embar- 
rassed circulation  through  the  lungs.  But  since  the  shock  of  an  operation 
is  in  itself  extremely  formidable  to  patients  so  affected,  it  is  probable  that  a 
cautious  administration  of  the  anaesthetic  might  diminish  the  danger  instead 
of  adding  to  it.  Epileptic  patients  are  liable  to  have  their  fits  induced  by 
the  inhalation.  It  should  never  be  given  to  a  woman  without  a  witness. 
Moreover,  it  never  should  be  administered  by  any  person  to  himself,  nor  yet 
be  used  as  a  plaything  or  a  luxury.  If  pain  is  bearable,  and  not  injurious, 
let  it  be  borne. 

Accidents  from  Chloroform, — The  commonest  is  vomiting,  which,  how- 
ever, is  of  very  little  consequence.  If  it  occur  during  the  inhalation,  the 
patient's  head  must  be  turned  to  one  side  to  let  the  vomited  matter  escape. 
If  very  troublesome  afterwards,  a  little  brandy  and  soda  water,  or  an  aperient, 
may  be  administered.  The  patient,  if  chilly,  should  be  wrapped  up  warmly. 
When  the  patient  is  an  adult,  and  particularly  if  old,  the  chloroform  may  not 
be  entirely  eliminated  for  some  hours,  and  may  occasion  nausea  and  giddi- 
ness, and  haunt  the  patient  disagreeably  with  its  smell  and  taste.  Abstinence 
from  food  beforehand  will  diminish,  but  will  not  infallibly  prevent  vomiting 
in  all  persons ;  since  it  is  either  an  eliminatory  act,  for  the  purpose  of  puri- 
fying the  blood,  like  the  vomiting  on  the  day  after  a  debauch,  or  else,  like 
sea-sickness,  the  result  of  brain  disturbance.  The  prolonged  insensibility, 
and  other  frightful  symptoms  which  affected  some  persons,  especially  young 
women,  after  inhalation,  when  the  remedy  was  a  new  one,  were  probably  due 
to  hysteria. 

Death  from  Chloroform. — That  a  remedy  so  powerful  should  be  capable 
of  extinguishing  life,  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  from  the  details  which  we 
have  given.  The  manner  in  which  life  is  extinguished  has  been  the  subject 
of  controversy,  and  is  probably  not  always  the  same  :  nor  yet  always  simple  ; 
but  may  combine  more  than  one  mode  of  dying. 

In  the  first  place,  chloroform  may  kill  by  apna?a,  or  suffocation ;  by  inter- 
fering with  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  ;  by  giving  the  blood 
such  a  quality  that  the  pulmonary  capillaries  refuse  a  passage  to  it ;  or  by 
acting  upon  the  medulla  oblongata  in  such  way  as  to  stop  the  reflex  act  of 
inspiration.  This  mode  of  death  seems  to  occur  often  in  the  case  of  animals 
poisoned  experimentally;  sometimes  in  man.  Possibly  spasm  of  the  glottis 
may  be  produced  by  a  concentrated  vapor.  In  such  a  case,  the  symptoms 
would  be  those  of  "congestion  of  the  head  and  face,  staring  eyes,  turbid 
veins,  struggling,  or  convulsive  spasms,  ineffectual  efforts  to  expand  the 
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chest,"  preceded  by  a  sense  of  choking,  and  irresistible  propensity  to  strog- 
glc  against  further  inhalation.  After  death,  congestion  of  the  Inngs,  and 
fulucFs  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  would  be  found.* 

There  is  a  capital  experiment  recorded  by  Dr.  Chapman,'  in  which  the 
heart  of  a  cat  poisoned  by  chloroform,  full  and  motionless,  was  set  beating 
by  the  loss  of  blood  which  ensued  from  division  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery,  and  beat  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  this  heart 
was  stopped  because  overloaded,  and  unable  to  force  the  blood  through  the 
lungs  :  not  paralyzed  intrinsically. 

But,  secondly f  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  chloroform  usually  kills  man 
by  syncope  or  angina,  that  is,  paralysis  of  the  heart.  And  the  order  of 
phenomena  is  usually  this : — The  patient  all  at  once  raises  his  body  and 
struggles,  the  face  is  noticed  to  be  deadly  pale  and  the  limbs  relaxed,  blood 
ceases  to  flow  from  cut  arteries,  no  pulse  is  felt  at  the  wrist,  the  heart  can- 
not be  felt  to  beat,  the  breathing  continues  slowly  and  gaspingly  for  half  a 
minute  or  more,  then  all  is  over. 

Of  deaths  belonging  to  this  category,  no  better  example  can  be  given  than 
the  following  : — A  gentleman,  aged  73,  with  intermitting  pulse,  and  arcus  in 
each  eye,  had  been  chloroformed  six  or  eight  times  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
going lithotrity.  On  Dec.  4,  1851,  he  was  again  chloroformed ;  during  the 
operation  he  exhibited  considerable  faintness,  though  he  recovered  himself 
before  it  was  over.  A  few  minutes  after  the  operation  he  had  what  was  de- 
scribed as  alarming  syncope.  Spite  of  this,  the  patient  was  chloroformed 
again  on  the  15th  and  19th  Dec.  by  Dr.  Snow ;  whose  large  experience  had 
given  him  no  room  to  anticipate  bad  results.  On  Sept.  15th,  1852,  there  was 
occasion  for  another  operation.  Chloroform  was  again  given  by  Dr.  Snow. 
The  patient  became  insensible  in  three  or  four  minutes,  without  struggling. 
The  operation  was  begun.  A  little  of  the  vapor  was  given  twice  or  thrice 
to  keep  up  the  effect.  After  a  few  minutes  great  paleness  of  lips  and  face 
was  noticed ;  but  immediately  afterwards  the  face  reddened,  and  the  patient 
strained  as  though  he  felt  the  operation.  Hereupon,  a  little  more  vapor, 
largely  diluted,  was  given.  But  now  after  two  or  three  inspirations  the 
breathing  ceased.  It  seemed  as  though  the  patient  were  holding  his  breath 
a  little,  as  sometimes  happens ;  but  on  feeling  the  wrist  there  was  no  pulse. 
In  a  few  seconds  came  one  deep  inspiration ; — a  few  rapid  and  feeble  pulsa- 
tions of  the  heart  were  heard,  which  then  ceased  ;  one  or  two  very  faint 
inspirations  followed  at  the  interval  of  a  quarter  of  a  minute ;  then  death. 
Cold  affusion  and  artificial  respiration  were  employed  without  avail.  On 
inspection  the  heart  was  found  large,  soft,  friable,  and  in  a  state  of  fatty  de- 
generation. 

That  death  in  this,  and  in  other  similar  cases,  is  brought  about  by  para- 
lysis of  the  heart,  and  not  by  suffocation,  was  successfully  shown  by  the  late 
Dr.  Snow.  He  showed  that  death  from  pure  suffocation  is  never  so  quick  as 
death  from  chloroform  has  always  been  ;  that  in  cases  of  death  from  priva- 
tion of  air,  the  heart  goes  on  beating  for  some  few  minutes  after  breathing 
has  ceased ;  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  most  cases  of  death  by  chloroform, 
the  breathing  has  been  proved  to  go  on  up  to  the  time  the  pulse  stopped, 
and  after  it ; — ^that  patients  have  breathed  it  freely  without  struggling  up  to 
the  instant  of  death ;  and  that  sudden  paleness  is  a  more  frequent  phenome- 
non in  these  cases,  than  turgescence  of  the  face  ;  although  neither  is  incom- 
patible with  palsy  of  the  heart.  The  writer  may  add,  that  in  the  only  case 
in  which  any  unpleasant  symptoms  occurred  whilst  he  was  administering 
chloroform,  the  patient  complained  afterwards,  not  of  choking,  but  of  the 

*  We  quote  almost  verbatim  from  Dr.  B1ack*8  very  able  pamphlet, 
s  How  Chloroform  Kills,  Med.  Times,  18th  Oct.  1850. 
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nnmistakable  symptoms  of  angina — fixed  pain,  great  oppression,  and  feeling 
as  of  a  load  in  the  region  of  the  heart 

Thirdly,  chloroform  may  cause  death  by  what  the  French  call  by  the 
classical  term  sideration,  to  wit,  a  star-struck  or  blasted  state  of  the  ner- 
Tous  system ;  or,  in  plain  English,  by  a  sudden  annihilation  of  the  life  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  Hence  the  syncope  may  be  caused  by  the  state 
of  the  brain,  and  not  merely  by  the  direct  action  of  the  poison  on  the  heart. 
That  the  poison  has  an  injurious  operation  on  the  nervous  centres,  is  mani- 
fest from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  from  the  vomiting. 

In  an  uncertain  number  of  cases,  too,  chloroform  may  have  added  to  the 
general  exhaustion,  which  has  caused  patients  to  sink  from  the  shock  of 
operations. 

Yet  all  the  accounts  concur  in  establishing  the  fact  that  in  the  infinitely 
greatest  number  of  cases  in  man,  it  is  by  direct  paralysis  of  the  heart  that 
death  is  produced. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  is  the  apparent  capriciousness  of  the  accident. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  in  some  cases  the  chloroform  has  been  impure ; 
but  of  this  there  is  no  proof. 

In  others,  that  the  patient's  heart  was  weak,  or  in  a  state  of  oily  degenera- 
tion.    Yet  in  some  cases  after  death  the  heart  has  been  found  quite  sound. 

In  others,  that  the  vapor  was  given  from  a  handkerchief,  and  not  with  an 
apparatus.  But  the  writer  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  if  the  administra- 
tor keeps  one  eye  on  the  breathing  and  a  finger  on  the  pulse,  a  handkerchief 
is  quite  as  safe  as  an  inhaler,  or  safer,  provided  that  but  little  chloroform  be 
put  on  at  a  time.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  Mr.  Todd,  the  inventor  of  the 
ingenious  inhaler  of  which  we  have  spoken,  describes  Snow's  as  imperfect 
and  deceptive. 

In  other  cases,  again,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  administration  was 
hurried,  or  careless.  And  this  is  no  doubt  true.  The  administrator,  puz- 
zled or  annoyed  by  the  persistence  of  the  second  or  intoxication  stage,  gives 
a  sudden  increase,  and  the  heart  stops. 

But  the  same  apparent  capriciousness  attends  the  other  instances  of  sud- 
den death.  We  do  not  always  know,  why  any  given  soft  and  thin  heart 
should  stop  suddenly  at  a  given  time ;  but  we  do  know  enough  to  put  us  on 
our  guard. 

In  the  first  place,  our  object  should  be,  to  obtain  the  greatest  effect  from 
the  smallest  quantity,  and  to  avoid  sudden  increase.  Then,  to  avoid  all  cir- 
cumstances which  disturb  the  heart ;  and,  above  all,  mental  agitation.  The 
sitting  posture  is  to  be  avoided.  The  patient  should  be  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble under  the  circumstances  that  induce  sleep.  Some  good  soup  should  be 
given  an  hour  before,  and  some  brandy  just  before  the  operation.  Account 
must  be  taken  of  exposure  to  cold  and  loss  of  blood  during  long  operations. 
The  air  which  reaches  the  patient  should  be  pure  ;  and  lastly,  iJf  the  pulse  be 
very  soft,  and  the  heart's  impulse  feeble,  and  the  patient  subject  to  breath- 
lessness  on  slight  exertion,  it  will  be  wise  to  give  enough  merely  to  abate 
mental  disquietude,  without  entire  insensibility. 

Moreover,  the  writer  suggests  the  previous  administration  of  morphia,  as 
in  midwifery,  so  as  to  produce  a  certain  amount  of  sleepiness  before  the 
chloroform  is  administered. 

The  signs  of  danger  of  narcotism  from  protracted  inhalation  are,  respira- 
tion too  slow,  or  pupil  dilating,  or  pulse  very  feeble.  The  remedies  are 
pure  air,  cold  affusion,  and  stimulants  by  mouth  or  rectum.  But  supposing 
that  symptoms  of  heart-failure  show  themselves  ?  The  ordinary  plan  is,  to 
excite  the  respiratory  acts  by  opening  the  windows  and  dashing  cold  water 
on  the  face;  by  pulling  the  tongue  forwards,  so  as  to  unstop  the  glottis; 
by  inflating  the  lungs  from  mouth  to  mouth  ;  or  by  forcible  compression  of 
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the  chest  and  abdomen  once  in  three  or  four  seconds ;  injecting  brandy  and 
beef-tea  into  the  rectum ;  and  holding  ammonia  to  the  nostrils.  Moreover, 
Dr.  Chapman's  experiment,  in  which  the  distended  heart  of  an  animal  was 
set  beating  by  loss  of  blood  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  opening  the  jugular 
vein,  and  letting  some  blood  flow,  especially  if  the  face  were  turgid.  At 
all  events  the  efforts  should  not  be  hastily  abandoned.  But  since  it  is  the 
heart  that  requires  stimulation — ^necessary  as  respiration  is — ^the  author 
would  not  hesitate  to  stimulate  it  directly  by  pricking  it  with  a  fine  needle 
plunged  rapidly  twice  or  thrice  through  the  sixth  intercostal  space.  There 
could  be  little  danger  in  this,  under  any  circumstances :  fine  needles,  in  the 
days  when  acupuncture  was  in  vogue,  were  run  in  everywhere  without'harm ; 
and  in  such  a  case  as  the  present  it  would  be  quite  justifiable.  Besides  this. 
Dr.  Sibson  has  suggested  to  the  author,  in  conversation,  the  expediency  of 
injecting  into  a  vein,  towards  the  heart,  some  stimulating  liquid.  The  heart 
will  beat  a  long  time  in  warm  water :  and  the  injection  of  warm  wat^r  with 
a  little  salt,  or  of  pure  fresh  blood  from  the  veins  of  a  bystander,  would  be  a 
most  desirable  experiment. 

The  number  of  deaths  caused  by  ansesthetics  has  been  computed  by  Dr. 
Chapman  at  74,  up  to  Dec.  1858.^  During  1858,  and  the  first  six  iponths 
of  1859,  fourteen  cases  are  reported  from  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  two  from 
the  American  continent ;  one  from  Germany ;  six  from  France ;  two  from 
Scotland  (in  which  the  chloroform  was  given  without  medical  aid,  during 
labor) ;  two  in  the  provinces  in  England ;  two  in  the  Royal  Ophthalmic 
Hospital,  Moorfields.  Dr.  Chapman  calculates  that  aneesthetics  have  been 
administered  to  1,200,000  persons  for  surgical  purposes  in  the  whole  civilized 
world  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  that  one  in  16,216  has  lost  his  life 
thereby. 

Now  comes  the  very  serious  question.  Has  chloroform^  on  the  whole, 
increased  the  mortality  of  operations  f  Dr.  James  Amott  asserts  that  the 
mortality  of  amputation  has  increased  from  21  to  84  per  cent,  since  the 
introduction  of  chloroform,  and  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  it.  Mr.  Fen- 
wick  shows  that  in  the  Newcastle  Infirmary,  the  gross  mortality  is  the  same 
before  and  since ;  to  wit,  24  per  cent. :  but  that,  if  like  be  compared  with 
like,  the  mortality  of  amputations  from  disease  has  been  reduced  from  19  to 
13  per  cent. ;  and  from  injury,  to  81  instead  of  82.  Mr.  Coates  of  Salis- 
bury, in  a  pamphlet,  the  candid  and  practical  tone  of  which  renders  it  of 
the  greatest  authority,  declares  that  the  mortality  of  amputations  at  his 
hospital  in  six  years  under  chloroform,  has  been  9.259  per  cent. ;  in  the  six 
previous  years  22.58. 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  question  is  a  most  large  and  intricate 
one,  and  that  the  solution  of  it  demands  a  most  minute  analysis  of  the  facts. 
We  do  not  know  yet,  whether,  comparing  like  things  with  like,  the  mortality 
has  or  has  not  increased ;  and  if  it  has,  whether  the  increase  is  due  to 
chloroform.     But  it  is  very  unlikely. 

[From  a  table  given  in  the  review  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American 
Medical  Association^  contained  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences  for  April,  1852,  it  appears,  according  to  the  statistics  then  avail- 
able, that  the  mortality  with  anaesthetics  in  the  American  Hospitals  was  1  in 
2^,  or  43  per  cent.,  in  cases  where  amputation  was  performed  for  injuries,  and 
1  in  4J,  or  about  20  per  cent.,  when  performed  for  diseases.  Without 
anaesthetics  the  mortality  was  1  in  3||,  or  29  per  cent,  for  injuries,  and  1  in 

I  Westminster  Review,  Jan.  1859.  Deaths  from  chloroform,  sixty-eight ;  from  ether, 
two  ;  from  mixture  of  chloroform  and  ether,  one  ;  from  mixture  of  chloroform  and  alco- 
hol, one ;  from  amylene,  two.  We  believe  that  Dr.  Chapman  overrates  the  number 
of  operations,  and  underrates  that  of  the  deaths.  Perhaps  one  in  eight  Uionsand  is 
nearer  the  truth. 
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6|,  or  15  per  cent.,  for  diseases.     More  facts  on  this  yerj  important  point 
are  very  much  to  be  desired.] 

Chloroform  compared  with  other  Anaesthetics. — Very  many  experi- 
ments have  been  made  on  substances  analogous  in  composition  to  chloroform, 
and  on  various  combinations  of  them.  Etiier  is  much  less  pleasant  than 
chloroform,  more  irritating  to  the  air-passages,  and  more  apt  to  be  followed  by 
headache  and  other  unpleasant  symptoms,  of  which  the  persistent  taste  and 
smell  of  it  in  the  breath  are  not  the  least.  But  it  is  much  safer,  less  rapid 
in  its  action,  and  only  one-third  as  powerful.  Besides,  it  produces  complete 
muscular  relaxation  more  perfectly,  so  that  it  is  perhaps  preferable  in  cases 
of  hernia,  dislocation  and  spasm.  The  Dutch  liquid,  or  compound  of 
chlorine  and  olcfiant  gas,  so  called  because  discovered  by  the  Dutch  chemists 
in  1795,  resembles  chloroform  in  its  general  effects,  and  is  only  about  one- 
half  so  powerful  or  rapid  in  its  action.  It  is  not  easy  to  procure.  A  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  chloroform  and  alcohol  is  said  to  be  safer,  but  has 
caused  death  in  America.  [In  this  country  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and 
sulphuric  ether,  in  the  proportion,  generally,  of  one  part  of  the  former  to 
three  of  the  latter,  is  preferred  by  many  surgeons.  It  appears  to  be  more 
safe  than  chloroform  alone,  and  equally  efficacious.]  Amylene,  a  liquid 
hydrocarbon,  was  used  by  Dr.  Snow  in  238  cases :  its  anaesthetic  powers 
were  satisfactory,  and  it  caused  vomiting  in  two  only  out  of  the  238  cases, 
although  chloroform  caused  it  in  22  per  cent.  But  its  odor  is  abominable, 
and  it  destroyed  life  in  two  out  of  the  238  cases.  Bisulphuret  of  carbon  is 
a  powerful,  but  uncertain  and  disagreeable  agent. 

Undoubtedly,  of  all  ansesthetics  yet  discovered,  chloroform  is  the  best 
But  we  are  not  necessarily  committed  to  it ;  and  other  means  may  yet  be 
found  to  induce  perfect  local  with  slight  central  anaesthesia.  It  is  even  not 
impossible  that  we  may  yet  go  back  to  the  experiment  of  Beddoes,  with  his 
reservoirs.  Dr.  H.  Bigelow,  of  Boston,  removed  a  breast,  with  the  aid  of 
sixty  quarts  of  nitrous  oxide  gas,  **  consumed  during  six  minutes,  and  pro- 
ducing a  most  tranquil  and  complete  insensibility.'' 

Means  op  producing  local  ANiESTHESiA. — Something  is  desired  which 
shall  produce  perfect  insensibility  of  the  part  to  be  operated  on,  and  yet 
leave  the  brain  in  possession  of  its  faculties.  Very  many  experiments  to 
this  end  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Simpson,  who  has  found  that  the  strongest 
preparations  of  opium,  aconite,  belladonna,  tobacco,  and  Indian  hemp  pro- 
duce no  appreciable  insensibility  when  applied  to  the  human  skin ;  and 
although  prussic  acid  rubbed  on  the  gums,  and  the  vapor  of  chloroform 
applied  continuously  to  the  skin,  produce  some  numbness,  yet  still  they  arc 
not  sufficient  to  render  a  cutting  operation,  or  the  extraction  of  teeth,  pain- 
less. Galvanism  and  electricity  have  been  tried,  and  failed  ;  and  a  combina- 
tion of  narcotic  applications  with  galvanism  has  been  tried  by  Dr.  Richardson, 
with  very  unsatisfactory  results.  A  small  quantity  of  chloroform  put  into  a 
spoon,  and  evaporated  over  a  candle,  will  allay  the  pain  of  an  ulcer.  But 
the  only  efficient  local  anaesthetic  we  are  at  present  acquainted  with,  is — 

Intense  Cold,  the  properties  of  which  have  been  explored  by  Dr.  James 
Amott.  The  writer  has  witnessed  his  mode  of  applying  it,  and  has  applied 
it  himself,  thus : — 

The  operator  must  be  provided  with  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  ice, 
broken  quite  fine,  which  may  be  effected  by  putting  it  into  a  small  canvas 
bag,  and  using  a  mallet  or  flat  iron.  *^  The  pounded  ice  having  been  placed 
on  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  any  loosely  cohering  particles  may  be  separated 
by  a  paper-folder,  and  the  unreduced  larger  bits  removed.  Beside  it,  on 
the  paper,  about  half  its  weight  of  powdered  common  salt  is  placed,  and 
they  are  then  thoroughly  and  quickly  mixed  together,  either  by  the  folder 
while  on  the  paper,  or  by  stirring  them  in  a  gutta-percha,  or  other  nun-con- 
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ducting  vessel.  If  the  mixture  be  not  quickly  made,  the  extreme  cold  of 
part  of  it  may  again  freeze  other  parts  of  it  into  lumps."  There  must  be 
in  readiness  a  small  net  of  thin  gauze,  into  which  the  mixture  is  put ;  and 
as  soon,  says  Dr.  Amott,  as  the  action  of  the  salt  upon  the  ice  appears  by 
the  dripping  of  the  brine,  it  is  ready  for  use.  The  part  to  be  benumbed 
should  be  held  horizontally,  and  the  net  should  be  laid  over  it ;  but  it  is  as 
well  to  raise  the  net  once  in  every  three  or  four  minutes,  in  order  to  watch 
the  effects,  and  render  them  equal.  A  sponge  should  be  held  so  as  to  catch 
the  briny  fluid  that  escapes.  The  process  requires  a  little  nicety,  which  one 
or  two  trials  will  give. 

If  it  be  nicely  performed,  it  makes  the  skin  immediately  pale  and  be- 
numbed, but  gives  no  disagreeable  sensation.  This  effect  gradually  in- 
creases, till  the  skin  is  shrunk,  of  a  peculiar  tallowy  corpse-like  paleness, 
perfectly  insensible,  and  stiffish.  Dr.  Amott  believes  that,  by  protracted 
application  of  the  ice,  the  fat  is  congealed.  The  process,  as  the  author  can 
testify,  is  rapid  and  painless  ;  and  when  the  effects  of  the  cold  have  passed 
off,  if  the  part  be  bathed  with  cold  or  iced  water,  or  covered  with  a  bladder 
containing  it,  there  will  be  very  little  tingling  or  inflammation ;  possibly  a 
little  redness. 

Unquestionably,  if  the  application  be  continued  for  an  unreasonably  long 
time — say  for  an  hour  or  two — or  if  heat  be  incautiously  applied  too  soon 
afterwards,  the  same  effects  may  ensue  as  those  which  we  have  described  at 
p.  162,  under  the  head  of  frost-bite,  particularly  if  the  patient  be  of  a  bad 
or  weakly  constitution.  But  the  moderate  and  judicious  use  of  cold  is  fol- 
lowed by  no  ill  consequence  whatever,  and  it  seems  to  promote  the  process 
of  healing. 

As  an  ansesthetic  remedy,  it  appears  amply  sufficient,  and  well  adapted 
for  most  of  the  minor  operations,  such  as  those  on  small  tumors,  abscesses, 
warts,  inverted  toe-nails,  fistula,  piles,  varicose  veins,  application  of  the 
actual  cautery,  formation  of  issues,  and  the  like.  For  extensive  and  deep 
operations,  and  those  in  which  perfect  quiet  is  requisite,  it  is  insufficient. 

Besides  its  use  as  an  anaesthetic  before  operations,  it  has  been  employed  to 
check  the  growth  of  cancer  and  nsevus,  and  to  assuage  the  pain  of  boils, 
carbuncle,  gout,  and  neuralgia.  The  writer  has  used  it  in  whitlow,  and  it 
gave  relief  to  the  pain,  but  did  not  hinder  the  formation  of  matter. 

For  the  application  of  the  freezing  mixture  to  ulcerated  surfaces,  a  fine 
India-rubber  bag  or  gut  may  be  used.  Dentists  employ  a  modification  of 
a  process  invented  by  Dr.  James  Amott,  for  passing  a  stream  of  water  of 
any  temperature  through  a  membranous  bag  over  a  diseased  part.  In  the 
apartment  over  the  operating-room  is  an  apparatus,  by  which  at  first  a 
stream  of  water  of  the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  then  a  saline  solution, 
gradually  cooled  down  to  about  15°  of  Fahrenheit,  or  lower,  is  made  to 
pass  through  an  India-mbber  tube.  At  one  part  of  this  tube  there  is  in- 
serted a  tube  of  the  thinnest  possible  India-rubber,  which  is  wrapped  around 
the  condemned  tooth  and  the  adjoining  gum,  and  through  which  the  cold 
current  acts  upon  those  parts.  The  writer  has  seen  the  process  conducted 
by  Mr.  Quinton,  and  can  testify  that  the  success  of  it  was  complete  ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  occasioned  no  pain  itself,  and  it  allowed  a  tooth  to  be  pulled  out 
without  suffering.  The  gum  was  blanched,  and  did  not  bleed,  but  the  tooth 
and  inside  of  the  socket  did.  Rinsing  the  mouth  for  some  time  with  cold 
water  takes  away  all  unpleasant  consequences.  The  writer's  objection  to 
the  process  is,  that  it  is  more  troublesome  than  the  result  is  worth ;  especially 
if  many  teeth  are  to  be  operated  on.^ 

1  See  Dr.  James  Arnott's  pamphlet  on  benumbing  cold  as  a  preventive  of  pain  and 
inflammation  from  surgical  operations,  with  minute  directions  for  use,  1654.    Pamplilets 
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Mesmerism. — There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  manoeuvres  which  are  called 
mesmeric  passes,  if  practised  long  enough  upon  susceptible  persons,  are  ca- 
pable of  producing  a  kind  of  cataleptic  condition  accompanied  with  insensi- 
bility to  external  impressions,  and  that  in  this  state  surgical  operations  have, 
in  many  instances,  especially  amongst  the  natives  of  India,  been  performed 
without  the  patient's  consciousness.  But  ample  objections  to  mesmerism,  as 
a  medical  agent,  may  be  gathered  from  the  works  of  its  advocates.  The 
writer  has  most  carefully  analyzed  the  works  of  Dr.  Esdaile,  a  surgeon  of 
great  experience  iu  India  ;  in  which  it  is  asserted,  1st,  as  to  the  nature  of 
mesmerism  : — "  That  it  is  the  transmission  of  nervous  matter  to  the  brain 
of  the  patient  from  the  brain  of  the  agent,  through  the  nerves  of  the  latter. " 
Which  is  nowhere  proved.  2dly,  as  to  the  process : — That  it  consists  in 
touching  some  part  of  the  patient's  body,  breathing  on  it,  and  making 
stroking  movements,  called  passes ;  but  it  is  alleged  that  the  intention  or 
will  of  the  operator  is  the  chief  agent,  no  matter  how  the  passes  are  made. 
3dly,  as  to  the  effects : — That  they  consist  of  various  degrees  of  insensi- 
bility, delirium,  and  muscular  rigidity ;  during  which  it  is  asserted  that  the 
patient  is  completely  under  the  control  of  the  operator ;  his  bodily  sensa- 
tions, his  actions,  and  his  very  thoughts  being  exactly  those  which  the 
mesmerizer  may  mill  his  passive  victim  to  experience.  We  do  not  mention 
certain  other  alleged  phenomena,  such  as  the  power  of  seeing  without  eyes, 
of  prophesying,  &c.  &c.,  which  do  not  concern  us. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  admission,  4thly,  that  mesmerism  is  only 
one  of  six  powers,  each  capable  of  producing  the  same  effects  on  mind  and 
body ;  the  other  five  being — religious  fanaticism — exhaustion  of  the  brain 
by  long  contemplation — exhaustion  of  any  one  organ  of  sense — narcotic 
medicines — and  last,  not  least,  hysteria.  Where  so  many  known  causes 
exist  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  mesmerism,  it  seems  unnecessary,  to  say 
the  least,  to  go  out  of  our  way  to  imagine  a  transmission  of  nervous  power. 
It  is  confessed  further  by  Dr.  Esdaile,  6thly,  that  all  the  mesmeric  pheno- 
mena, like  the  hysteric^  if  once  induced,  may  occur  in  paroxysms,  without 
any  mesmeric  passes,  whenever  willed  by  the  patient,  especially  if  the  nerv- 
ous centres  have  been  rendered  morbidly  sensitive  by  the  mesmeric  process. 

If  these  things  be  properly  weighed,  and  if  the  reader  consider  further 
that  the  mesmeric  state  (or  in  plain  English  hysterical  catalepsy),  is  one 
which  cannot  be  induced  in  persons  of  sound  vigorous  mind ;  that,  if  free 
from  all  objection,  it  could  seldom  be  available  at  the  time  and  place  requi- 
site ;  and  that  it  is  confessed  that  a  person  susceptible  of  it  is,  to  use  Dr. 
Esdaile's  words,  "  at  the  mercy  of  any  foolish  or  unprincipled  person," — ho 
will  agree  with  the  writer,  that  it  has  no  claim  to  be  received  into  the  rank 
of  therapeutical  agents.  "  It  is  often,"  says  Dr.  Esdaile,  "  very  difficult  and 
laborious  to  excite  the  mesmeric  action  in  the  constitution  ;  but  being  once 
felt,  a  very  slight  recurrence  to  the  original  process  will  often  bring  on  the 
mesmeric  paroxysm  ;  and  if  the  excitement  of  the  nervous  system  is  kept  up 
by  frequent  mesmerizing,  an  independent  diseased  action  is  set  up  in  the 
constitution ;  we  have,  in  fact,  inoculated  the  system  with  a  nervous  disease, 
acting  spontaneously,  and  obeying  natural  laws  we  do  not  understand."' 

[Hypnotism. — Quite  recently,  hypnotism  has  been  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  patients  insensible  during  the  performance  of  surgical 

by  Mr.  Qninton,  Mr.  Bluodell,  and  others  on  Anwgtlietio  Dentistry.  Mr.  Butcher,  in 
his  Observations  on  liare-Lip,  Dublin,  18.')6,  ppeaks  briefly  on  the  use  of  cold,  but  com- 
plains that  it  causes  pain  in  the  case  of  children  with  hare-lip ;  as  much  pain  as  the 
operation  itself.     Possibly  the  process  requires  Amott's  current  apparatus. 

'  K^daile  on  Natural  and  Mesmeric  Clairvoyance,  Loud.  1852,  p.  2^^5.  Intro<hi('tioii 
of  Mesmerism  into  the  Hospitals  of  India,  1652,  p.  42.  Brierre  de  Boismont  on  llallu- 
cinatious,  by  Liuhne,  p.  216. 
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operatioDs.  Hypnotism  is  the  name  given  bj  Dr.  Braid  to  a  proceeding 
employed  by  him  to  throw  persons  into  a  somnambulic  sleep.  A  bright  ob- 
ject is  held  at  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  inches  before  the  person  to  be  hyp- 
notized, in  sach  a  position  that  the  eyes  must  be  forcibly  tamed  upwards  to 
regard  it.  When  the  eyes  are  thus  kept  constantly  fixed,  a  kind  of  cataleptic 
condition  accompanied  with  insensibility  to  external  impressions  is  induced 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  The  effects  on  mind  and  body  of  hypnotism 
are  very  much  the  same  as  those  produced  by  mesmerism,  and  the  judicious 
remarks  just  made  by  Mr.  Dmitt  in  regard  to  the  one,  may  be  applied  to 
the  other.] 


CHAPTER    III. 

% 

THE  MINOR  OPERATIONS. 

I.  Extirpation  of  Tumors. — ^A  different  proceeding  is  to  be  adopted 
in  the  case  of  cancer  and  of  other  growths.  In  the  former  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  remove  a  portion  of  skin  by  two  semi-elliptical  incisions,  if  it  appear 
to  be  contaminated  by  the  diseased  growth.  But  in  extirpating  wens  or 
fatty  or  fibrous  tumors,  howeyer  large,  it  is  a  general  rule  not  to  remove  any 
of  the  skin,  unless  it  is  much  inflamed  or  ulcerated,  or  so  entirely  adherent 
to  the  tumor  that  its  separation  would  be  very  tedious  and  difficult.  Again, 
in  the  former  case,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  quite  wide  of  the  diseased  mass,  and 
remove  plenty  of  the  surrounding  tissue ;  in  the  latter  case  the  incisions 
should  be  carried  through  the  cellular  cyst  of  the  tumor.  Then,  after  a  free 
incisipn  through  the  cyst,  the  tumor  may  often  be  squeezed  or  twisted  out, 
and  its  connections  be  torn,  with  the  assistance  of  one  or  two  touches  of  the 
knife. 

In  all  cases  it  is  a  better  plan  (unless  the  tumor  is  exceedingly  large)  to 
carry  the  dissection  at  once  boldly  to  the  deepest  part  where  the  largest 
vessels  enter  than  to  tie  the  different  branches  as  they  are  divided,  by  which 
means  some  vessels  may  perhaps  be  tied  more  than  once.  Again,  it  is  requi- 
site in  every  case  that  the  extirpation  be  complete,  because  if  the  smallest 
portion  is  left,  it  may  become  the  nucleus  of  a  fresh  growth.  If,  therefore, 
it  is  found  that  there  is  any  portion  of  a  tumor  which  cannot  be  cut  out 

Fig.  362.  Fig.  363. 
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[Serreflnes.]  [8m»U  foxvept  for  temporarilj  oheckliig  hemorrhage.] 

• 

without  fear  of  dangerous  hemorrhage,  a  double  ligature  should  be  passed 
through  its  base,  and  be  tied  tightly  on  each  side  of  it.  The  serrefines  of 
wire  and  the  small  forceps  here  depicted,  which  hold  on  by  their  own  elasti- 
city, may  be  of  service  to  check  bleeding  ii/extenslTe  operations. 

II.  The  Ecraseur. — ^As  the  act  of  biting  the  umbilical  cord  by  an  ani- 
mal is  to  the  cut  of  the  knife  or  scissors,  so  is  the  effect  of  this  instrument 
to  that  of  the  knife.  It  is  a  machine,  consisting  of  a  fine  chain  (perhaps 
wire  or  whipcord),  and  of  a  screw  or  rack  for  tightening  it ;  so  that  when 
the  chain  is  made  to  surround  any  tumor  it  is  made  slowly  to  crush  or  bite 
its  way  through.     The  advantage  of  the  instrument  is,  that  it  causes  little 
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or  no  bleeding.  The  cases  in  which  it  ie  applicable  are  those  of  cancer  of 
the  tongue,  piles,  polypes  and  other  tnmors  of  the  womb  and  rectum,  and 
the  diviaion  of  the  pedicle  of  an 
ovarian  cyst.  In  the  case  of  a  tu- 
mor with  a  pedicle,  its  application 
is  easy ;  if  the  mass  is  solid,  or  it  is 
desired  to  extirpate  a  portion  of  the 
side  of  the  tongne,  for  example,  the 
chain  may  be  passed  throagh  the 
centre  and  be  made  to  cnt  one  line 
of  a  Y  incision  first,  and  the  other 
afterwards.  Or  two  instraments  may 
be  nscd  together.  The  ecrasenr  was 
invented  by  M.  Chassaignac,  and  in- 
troduced into  England  by  Mr.  Price. 
III.  Venesection  at  the  bend 
of  the  arm  should  always,  if  possi- 
ble, be  performed  in  the  median- 
cephalic  vein.  A  ligature  being 
placed  a  little  above  the  elbow  (but 
not  tightly  enongh  to  stop  the  palse 
at  the  wrist),  the  operator  takes  the 
forearm  in  his  hand,  places  bis  thumb 
on  the  vein  a  little  below  the  intended 
puncture,  and  then  (using  the  right 
hand  for  the  right  arm,  and  vice 
versa)  pushes  the  lancet  obliquely 
into  the  vein,  and  makes  it  cnt  its 
way  directly  outwards.  When  snffl- 
cient  blood  has  been  taken,  the  sur- 
geon should  untie  the  ligature  above 
the  elbow,  and  place  his  thumb  on 
the  bleeding  aperture.  Next  he  should  put  a  little  bit  of  lint  on  the  wound, 
and  secure  that  with  a  strip  of  plaster,  only  removing  hia  thumb  sufficiently 
to  admit  of  the  application.     Then  he  should  remove  his  thumb  enough  to 


or  lh«  elboir,   tn- 


(B«««or,l 


put  on  a  little  square  compress  of  linen,  and  over  that  the  middle  of  a  Imnd- 
age.  This  is  to  Iw  paswd  n>und  the  elbow  in  the  form  of  a  figure  of  H.  :iii>l 
the  two  ends  are  to  bo  crossed  and  turned  backwards  over  the  cunipn.':.^. 
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Fig.  3G6  is  intended  to  show  the  way  in  which  the  snrgeon  should  grasp 
the  arm,  and  keep  his  thumb  over  the  bleeding  aperture  till  the  bandage  is 
secured. 

The  jugular  yein  is  sometimes  opened  in  cases  of  apoplexy  in  adults,  and 
in  children  if  the  veins  at  the  elbow  are  hidden  by  fat.  The  patient,  if  a 
child,  being  laid  in  a  nurse's  lap,  with  his  head  towards  the  surgeon,  the 
latter  puts  his  left  thumb  on  the  vein  a  little  above  the  clavicle,  and  then 
opens  it  with  a  lancet,  cutting  towards  the  thumb,  and  in  a  direction  down- 
wards and  inwards,  so  that  the  incision  may  cross  the  fibres  of  the  platysma. 
When  blood  enough  has  been  taken,  the  wound  should  be  closed  with  lint 
and  plaster,  and  not  till  then  should  the  thumb  be  removed. 

The  veins  in  the  leg,  scrotum,  or  neighborhood  of  the  eye  or  ear,  can 
readily  be  opened  in  the  same  manner,  instead  of  the  ordinary  mode  of 
venesection,  or  leeching,  or  cupping. 

Abscess  in  the  areolar  tissue,  inflammation  of  the  fascia,  phlebitis,  neu- 
ralgia, varicose  aneurism,  and  aneurismal  varix,  are  occasional  ill  conse- 
quences of  venesection. 

lY.  Arteriotomt. — The  temporal  artery  should  be  opened  above  the 
outer  angle  of  the  eyebrow — not  just  above  the  zygoma.  The  surgeon  feels 
for  the  largest  branch,  steadies  it  with  two  fingers,  one  placed  above,  and 
the  other  below,  the  intended  puncture — then  pushes  in  the  lancet  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  venesection.  The  incision  should  be  directed  across  the 
vessel,  and  should  cut  it  about  half  through.  When  sufficient  blood  has 
flowed,  the  best  plan  is  to  introduce  the  lancet,  and  cut  the  vessel  completely 
across,  so  that  the  ends  may  retract.  A  firm  graduated  compress  should  then 
be  applied,  and  be  confined  with  a  bandage  passing  round  the  head ;  and 
some  degree  of  pressure  should  be  kept  up  on  the  wound  for  a  week  or  ten 
days.  Any  subsequent  bleeding  or  spurious  aneurism  must  be  treated  by 
completely  dividing  the  artery,  if  it  has  not  been  done  already,  and  by  pres- 
sure ;  but  if  the  wound  is  much  inflamed  or  ulcerated,  so  as  not  to  admit  of 
pressure,  a  transverse  incision  should  be  made  on  each  side  of  it,  and  the 
artery  be  tied  in  both  places. 

y.  Cupping. — The  patient  being  placed  in  a  comfortable  position,  with 
towels  arranged  so  that  his  clothes  may  not  be  soiled  by  the  blood,  and  being 
moreover  protected  from  cold,  so  that  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  surface  may 
not  be  checked,  and  the  operator  having  his  scarificator,  glasses,  torch, 
spirits  of  wine,  lighted  candle,  hot  water,  and  sponge,  conveniently  arranged 
on  a  table  close  by ;  the  first  thing  is  to  sponge  the  skin  well  with  hot  water, 
so  as  to  make  it  somewhat  vascular.  The  operator  next  dries  it  with  a  warm 
towel,  and  adapts  his  glasses  to  the  part.  Their  number  must  depend  on  the 
quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken — from  three  to  five  ounces  is  a  fair  calculation 
for  each  glass.  In  the  next  place,  he  dips  the  torch  in  the  spirit,  sets  it  on 
fire,  introduces  it  for  half  a  second  into  one  of  the  glasses,  and  immediately 
claps  the  latter  on  the  skin — and  the  same  with  the  other  glasses  in  succes- 
sion. As  soon  as  the  skin  has  become  red  and  swollen,  he  charges  the 
scarificator,  and  takes  it  between  the  right  forefinger  and  thumb,  at  the  same 
time  holding  the  lighted  torch  between  the  little  and  ring  fingers  of  the  same 
hand.  He  then  detaches  one  glass  by  insinuating  the  nail  of  his  left  fore- 
finger under  its  edge — ^instantly  discharges  the  scarificator  on  the  swollen 
skin,  and  as  expeditiously  as  possible  introduces  the  torch  into  the  glass  and 
applies  it  again.  The  same  process  is  repeated  with  the  other  glasses. 
When  they  become  tolerably  full,  or  the  blood  begins  to  coagulate  in  them, 
they  must  be  detached  in  succession  and  reapplied,  if  blood  enough  has  not 
been  taken — and  when  the  operation  is  finished,  the  wounds  should  be  closed 
with  lint  and  plaster.  There  are  several  points  connected  with  this  opera- 
tion that  require  notice,    la  the  first  place,  the  glasses  must  not  be  exhausted 
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too  mnch ;  if  they  are,  the  pressure  of  their  rims  will  occasion  seyere  pain 
—the  blood  will  not  flow — and  the  operation  will  very  probably  be  followed 
by  a  considerable  ecchymosis.  Secondly,  the  position  of  the  glasses  most 
be  slightly  yaried  each  time  they  are  applied,  so  that  their  edges  may  not 
again  press  on  the  same  circle  of  skin.  Thirdly,  the  expediency  of  not 
burning  the  patient  need  scarcely  be  hinted  at.  Fourthly,  in  taking  off  the 
glasses,  the  upper  part  of  each  should  be  detached  first,  so  that  the  blood 
may  not  escape.  Lastly,  the  length  of  the  scarificators  must  be  adjusted  to 
the  thickness  of  the  skin ;  for  if  the  incisions  are  too  deep,  the  fat  will  pro- 
trude through  them,  and  preyent  the  flow  of  blood.  The  direction  of  the 
incisions  should  correspond  to  the  course  of  the  muscular  fibres  beneath ; 
but  this  is  of  no  great  consequence.  For  cupping  on  the  temples  smaller 
glasses  and  scarificators  are  employed.  A  branch  of  the  temporal  artery  is 
generally  wounded,  and  the  flow  of  blood  may  be  expedited  by  slightly  lift- 
ing the  lower  part  of  the  rim  of  the  glass.  Pressure  should  be  kept  up  on 
the  wounds  for  some  days  afterwards,  in  order  to  preyent  secondary  hemor- 
rhage or  false  aneurism.^ 

VI.  Transfusion  of  Blood. — This  is  an  operation  which  may  be  per- 
formed in  two  sets  of  cases.  In  the  first  place,  whenever  death  seems  immi- 
nent from  profuse  loss  of  blood ;  especially  after  flooding  in  labor ;  after 
operations,  wounds,  and  injuries  of  all  kinds,  and  the  bursting  of  varicose 
reins.  In  every  such  case,  it  is  the  surgeon's  positive  duty  to  perform  this 
operation.  Secondly,  there  are  some  cases  in  which  death  is  creeping  on 
from  slow  starvation  through  disease,  such  as  cases  of  cancer,  and  of  any 
other  organic  disease  that  is  causing  exhaustion,  in  which  it  may  be  a  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  by  the  patient  whether  the  attempt  shall  be  made  to  pro- 
long life  for  a  few  days  or  even  hours.  Besides  these  cases,  the  surgeon  may 
think  it  expedient  in  cholera,  to  inject  water  containing  the  saline  constituents 
of  the  serum. 

In  flooding  and  other  sudden  accidents  it  will  almost  certainly  happen  that 
no  elaborate  apparatus  is  within  reach,  and  the  surgeon  will  have  to  use  what- 
ever he  can  lay  his  hands  on.  It  is  consolatory,  therefore,  to  know  that  most 
of  the  successful  cases  of  transfusion  have  been  performed  with  common 
pewter  or  brass  syringes. 

The  operator  must  of  course  find  some  healthy  person  who  is  charitable 
enough  to  spare  some  of  his  blood.  Then  supposing  that  he  has  nothing 
but  a  common  syringe,  he  must  immerse  it  in  hot  water,  and  thoroughly 
rinse  it  out  so  as  to  cleanse  it  from  dirt. 

The  next  thing  is  to  open  a  vein  in  the  patient's  arm,  or  if  there  is  no 
prominent  vein  there,  in  the  leg.  It  may,  if  large,  be  opened  with  a  lancet, 
as  in  venesection,  and  then  a  probe  be  passed  into  it,  to  serve  as  a  director 
for  the  nozzle  of  the  syringe.  The  probe  ought  to  pass  up  freely  along  tlio 
canal  of  the  vein.  If  there  is  any  difficulty,  an  incision  an  inch  and  a  half 
long  should  be  made  over  a  vein,  which  should  be  gently  raised  on  a  prol>e 
passed  under  it,  and  be  opened  sufficiently. 

The  operator  next  takes  out  the  piston  of  the  syringe.  Then,  the  arm 
of  the  person  who  is  to  give  the  blood  having  been,  meanwhile,  bound  up, 
he  opens  a  vein  freely,  and  catches  the  blood  in  the  syringe,  closing  the  nozzle 
with  one  forefinger.  When  he  has  taken  as  much  blood  as  the  syringe  will 
hold,  he  desires  the  blood-giver  to  put  his  finger  on  the  wound  to  stop  the 
blood ;  then  puts  in  the  piston,  holds  the  syringe  with  the  nozzle  upwards, 
presses  the  piston  so  that  all  air  and  a  little  blood  may  escape,  then,  whilst 

'  Messrs.  Weiss  have  shown  the  writer  a  French  instrument,  rentouse,  as  it  is  oalle<i, 
in  which  an  elas^tic  BUction-l)ottle,  with  valves,  is  used  to  exhaust  tlic  air.  It  api>«>ars 
to  be  very  efficient,  and  much  less  troublesome  than  the  torch  aud  spirit  of  wiuc  upi>a- 
ratos,  as  tlie  amount  of  suution  can  be  regulated  with  the  greatest  nicety. 
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a  little  blood  is  escaping,  he  inserts  the  nozzle  into  the  vein,  and  gcntlj 
drives  in  the  blood.  Three  or  four  ounces  may  be  injected  twice,  or  thrice, 
at  intervals,  according  to  the  effect  produced. 

If  the  surgeon  has  time  for  choice  of  instruments  and  for  a  deliberate 
operation,  he  may  use  the  very  ingenious  apparatus  invented  by  Mr.  White- 
house,  of  Brighton,  constructed  by  Weiss,  and  here  depicted.     It  consists 

Fig.  367. 
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of  a  cup  of  glass  or  of  metal  plated,  a  flexible  tube  a,  and  a  tube  B,  which 
is  to  be  inserted  into  the  vein.  This  last  has  an  air-trap  connected  with  it,  so 
constructed  that  any  bubbles  of  air  would  be  detained  in  it,  and  be  rendered 
visible  to  the  operator.  The  blood  is  received  into  the  cup,  and  allowed  to 
fill  the  flexible  tube  and  air-trap  (which  is  emptied  of  air  by  being  turned 
upside  down),  then  the  nozzle  can  be  inserted  into  the  vein.  By  raising  the 
cup  the  force  of  the  stream  is  increased,  and  it  can  be  stopped  in  a  moment 
by  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  operator.^ 

VII.  Acupuncture  is  easily  performed  by  running  in  five  or  six  needles 
with  a  rotatory  motion.  It  is  certainly  very  efficacious  in  some  cases  of 
neuralgia ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  explain  its  operation.  Acupunc- 
ture is  also  resorted  to  in  anasarca,  when  the  skin  is  much  distended ;  and 
we  have  spoken  of  its  utility  in  hydrocele,  ganglion,  hydrothorax,  and 
ascites,  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  serum  to  exude  into  the  cellular 
tissue. 

YIII.  Issues  may  be  made  by  caustic,  or  by  incision,  or  by  the  actual 
cautery.  The  first  may  be  made  either  by  rubbing  a  portion  of  skin  of  the 
requisite  extent  with  the  potassa  fasa,  or  by  making  a  paste  with  equal  parts 
of  the  potass  and  soft  soap,  and  laying  it  on  the  skin  till  the  latter  is  con- 
verted into  a  black  slough.  The  parts  immediately  around  the  issue  should 
be  protected  with  several  layers  of  sticking-plaster.  After  the  application 
of  the  caustic,  the  part  should  be  poulticed  till  the  slough  separates,  and 
then  the  sore  may  be  prevented  from  healing,  either  by  binding  several  peas 
firmly  on  its  surface,  or  by  touching  it  occasionally  with  the  caustic.  The 
second  species  of  issue  is  made  by  pinching  up  the  skin,  and  slitting  it  up 
with  a  lancet,  and  then  introducing  some  peas  to  prevent  it  from  healing. 
It  may  be  remarked,  that  issues  should  never  be  made  over  projecting  points 

'  The  writer  has  to  thank  Mr.  Whitehouse  for  much  valuable  information  on  the 
subject  of  this  instrument.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  about  the  year  1836,  Mr.  Philpot, 
his  partner,  performed  transfusion  successfully  with  a  common  pewter  syringe.  Mr. 
Whitehouse  recommends  that  the  blood  should  be  d^brinated,  bv  oeing  beaten  up  wiUi 
a  fork,  before  it  is  injected,  so  as  to  avoid  embarrassment  with  olots. 
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of  bones,  nor  over  the  bellies  of  muscles,  for  they  might  degenerate  into 
most  obstinate  sores.  Thus,  for  diseased  vertebrse,  the  issues  shonld  be 
made  between  the  spinons  and  transverse  processes ;  for  diseased  hip,  behind 
the  great  trochanter,  and  not  over  it ;  for  disdiased  knee,  just  below  the  inner 
tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  Issues,  if  indolent  or  irritable,  should  be  healed  up. 
They  are  only  of  use,  says  Mr.  Vincent,  when  the  actions  carried  on  in  them 
are  vigorous  and  healthy. 

IX.  The  Actual  Cautery  is  certainly  a  very  efficient,  and  it  is  very  far 
from  being  the  most  painful,  manner  of  effecting  counter-irritation.  On  the 
contrary,  its  effects  are  speedy,  and  not  attended  with  very  much  suffering. 
It  is  easily  effected  by  means  of  an  iron  rod  with  a  knob  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  an  olive  at  one  end  of  it,  and  a  wooden  handle  at  the  other.  The 
knob  being  heated  red  hot,  is  rubbed  on  the  skin  so  as  to  make  two  or  three 
blackened  lines  about  half  an  inch  wide,  and  an  inch  asunder.  Then  the 
cold-water  dressing  or  a  poultice  may  be  applied  till  the  shallow  eschars 
separate ;  and  it  appears  to  be  better  to  keep  the  sores  open  by  touching 
them  occasionally  with  the  cautery,  than  by  the  ordinary  irritating  dressings. 
We  have  spoken  in  more  than  one  place  of  the  efficacy  of  the  cautery  for 
closing  fissures  and  fistulse.  The  surgeon  will  require  instruments  of  various 
sizes  and  shapes  for  these  purposes. 

MarshaWs  galvanic  cautery  is  a  very  convenient  instrument  for  cauteriz- 
ing the  interior  of  sinuses,  or  fungous  granulations.  A  current  from  a 
galvanic  battery  of  half-a-dozen  cells  is  passed  along  the  metallic  rods  and 
through  the  handle ;  the  rods  are  isolated  by  an  intermediate  strip  of  ivory, 
and  the  current  passes  through  the  wire  at  the  end,  raising  it  to  an  intense 
heat.  The  wire  can  be  arranged  in  any  convenient  shape.  There  are  other 
modifications,  some  having  an  apparatus  in  the  handle  for  making  and  break- 
ing contact  at  will. 

Fig.  368. 


[MArsball's  gaWanic  cautery.] 

X.  Setons  are  introduced  by  pinching  up  a  fold  of  the  skin,  and  pushing 
a  needle  through  it  armed  with  a  skein  of  silk  or  cotton,  or  a  long  flat  piece 
of  India-rubber.  As  soon  as  one  or  two  inches  of  the  thread  are  brought 
through,  the  needle  is  cut  off.  A  fresh  portion  of  the  thread  is  to  be  pulled 
through  the  wound  every  day,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  constant  irritation  and 
discharge.  If  the  discharge  is  insufficient,  the  thread  may  be  covered  with 
some  irritatinji^  ointment  before  it  is  drawn  under  the  skin. 

XI.  The  Moxa  is  a  peculiar  method  of  counter-irritation  long  practised 
in  the  East,  and  occasionally  employed  in  Europe,  for  the  relief  of  chronic 
nervous  and  rheumatic  pains,  or  for  chronic  diseases  of  the  joints.  One  or 
more  small  cones,  formed  of  the  fine  fibres  of  the  Ariemma  chinensis^  or 
of  some  other  porous  vegetable  substance — such  as  German  tinder,  or  linen 
impregnated  with  nitre,  are  placed  on  the  skin  over  the  affected  part,  and 
then  are  set  on  fire,  and  allowed  to  burn  away  so  as  to  form  a  superficial 
eschar.  The  surrounding  skin  must  be  protected  by  a  piece  of  wet  rag,  with 
a  hole  in  it  for  the  moxa. 

It  is  convenient  sometimes  to  use  the  moxa  as  a  rubefacient  or  vesicant, 
and  not  as  a  cauterant.  A  roll  of  German  tinder  ignited  may  be  held  with 
dressing  forceps  at  a  little  distance  from  the  skin,  the  surgeon  at  the  same 
time  blowing  upon  it  with  a  blowpipe  till  the  skin  Ix'comes  red. 
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XII.  Vaccination. — The  matter  should  be  taken  on  the  seventh  or  eighth 
day,  before  an  inflamed  areola  is  spread  around  the  vesicle ;  and  it  should 
be  lymph,  clear  and  transparent,  not  purulent.  The  operator,  with  the  point 
of  a  lancet — a  sharp-pointed  tenotomy  knife  is  better — should  puncture, 
scratch,  or  abrade  the  cuticle  in  five  spots,  on  the  outside  of  the  left  arm 
below  the  shoulder :  each  spot  may  be  the  size  of  O  and  the  five  may  be 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Then  taking  a  drop  of  clear  lymph  on  the 
point  of  the  knife,  he  inserts  it  into  one  of  the  spots,  taking  care  that  the 
abraded  skin  absorbs  it;  and  so  with  the  others.  The  lymph  should  be 
applied  directly  from  one  child  to  another,  and  should  not  be  carried  about 
on  points  or  lancets.  But  if  the  lymph  for  the  first  patient  is  on  points,  the 
surgeon  should  hold  them  in  the  steam  of  warm  water  so  as  to  liquefy  it,  and 
then  wipe  one  on  each  abraded  spot. 

XIII.  Electricity  and  Galvanism. — In  certain  cases  of  defective  cir- 
culation and  nervous  influence ;  when  the  thigh  is  weakened  and  benumbed 
after  sciatica ;  in  cases  of  atrophy  of  the  extremities  after  fever ;  when  the 
extensors  are  paralyzed  from  long  disuse,  as  after  disease  of  joints ;  in 
deficient  menstruation ;  in  loss  of  voice  from  relaxation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  fauces ;  in  hysterical  neuralgia, — these  powerful  agents  may  be 
resorted  to  with  every  prospect  of  benefit.  But  the  cases  to  which  they  are 
most  applicable,  are  those  of  asphyxia  from  poisoning  or  hanging,  when  the 
affusion  of  cold  water  and  other  stimulants  fail  to  excite  the  action  of  respira- 
tion. The  best  method  in  these  cases  is,  to  place  one  wire  in  front  of  the 
neck  and  the  other  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach ;  or,  if  the  sensibility  is  so 
feeble  that  this  fails  to  take  effect,  a  needle  may  be  inserted  deeply  between 
the  eighth  and  ninth  ribs  on  either  side,  so  as  to  reach  the  diaphragm,  and 
the  current  be  passed  between  them.  The  most  convenient  apparatus  seems 
to  be  a  large  single-cell  battery  on  Smee's  or  Daniell's  principle,  with  a  coil 
wound  around  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  which  is  thereby  converted  into  a  tem- 
porary magnet,  and  with  a  contrivance  for  interrupting  the  circuit,  and 
giving  a  stream  of  gentle  shocks. 

XIV.  Galyano-pungture. — In  obstinate  neuralgia  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
insert  two  needles  deeply,  at  two  points  in  the  course  of  the  nerve,  and  to 
pass  a  galvanic  current  through  them. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

BANDAGING. 


I.  Bandages  usually  consist  of  strips  of  linen,  calico,  or  flannel,  varying 
in  breadth  from  on^  to  three,  five,  or  more  inches,  and  in  length  from  one  to 
six,  eight,  or  twelve  yards.  Sometimes  they  are  made  of  India-rubber  web, 
or  of  a  substance  like  stockings ;  but,  for  most  purposes,  stout  unbleached 
calico,  or  thin  fine  calico,  will  answer.  They  are  generally  rolled  up  longi- 
tudinally for  use,  and  hence  have  received  the  name  of  rollers.  Besides  the 
simple  roller,  there  are  many  compound  bandages,  as  the  T  bandage,  and 
the  many-tailed  bandage  (described  at  p.  259)  ;  but  the  latter  are  not  now 
much  in  use,  and,  like  other  special  bandages,  are  generally  prepared  by 
professed  bandage-makers.  Lastly,  bandages  may  often  be  made  out  of 
handkerchiefs,  or  square  pieces  of  linen. 

II.  The  chief  uses  of  bandages  are,  Ist,  to  keep  on  dressings,  to  protect 
a  diseased  part  from  injury,  and  put  some  little  restraint  upon  its  motions ; 
2dly,  to  afford  a  support  to  relaxed  muscles,  ligaments,  and  vessels.  De- 
prive any  part  of  its  normal  support,  and  varicose  veins  and  dropsical 
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effasions  are  Bare  to  occur ;  and  conversely  vtauj  cedematons  and  other 
chronic  swellinga  of  the  limbs  and  joints  may  often  be  cored  by  the  proper 
application  of  bandages  alone. 

III.  Thx  Bolleb. — In  applying  this  to  any  limb,  the  snrgeon  should 
hold  it  as  represented  at  p.  88,  or  in  Fig.  370,  and  should  pass  it  from 
one  hand  to  the  other  as  he  encircles  the  limb  with  it  He  should 
begin  at  the  extremity  of  the  limb,  applying  it  most  tightly  there,  and 
a  very  little  more  loosely  as  it  ascends.  He  should  unfold  very  little  of 
it  at  a  time,  and  should  make  each  fold  overlap  about  a  third  of  the  pre- 
vious one.  When  the  limb  increases  in  size,  he  must  turn  the  bandage  on 
itaelf  after  the  manner  de- 
picted in  the  cute. 

lY.  Bandaqk  vob  the 
FiNOEB. — This  is  a  simple 
strip  of  linen,  that  may  be 
wound  round  the  finger  a 
few  times  with  the  requisite 
tightness.  We  introdnce  the 
figure  in  order  to  show  how 
to  fasten  it  neatly  without 
pins  or  stit«hes,  by  merely 
splitting  up  the  end  of  the 
bandage  into  two  tails,  which 
may  be  tnmed  opposite  ways 
round  the  finger,  and  be  tied 
in  a  bow.  This  is  a  most  convenient  way  of  keeping  dressings  on  the  penis. 
Y.  Fob  thx  Hand. — A  bandage  about  two  inches  wide  may  be  passed 
in  a  figure  of  8  round   the 


Bg.  370. 


[BandieaCorlbahtiid 


hand  and  wrist,  excluding  the 
thumb,  and  may  he  fmi^lK-d 
by  one  or  two  circular  turns 
ronnd  the  wrint. 

VI.  For  the  Fobeakm. — 
After  applying  it  aboat  tbe 
hand  aud  wrist  an  jui>t  de- 
scribed, carry  it  up  the  fore- 
arm, and  in  every  turn  fold  the 
bandage  sharply  and  smoothly 
back  upon  itself,  in  ^uch  a  way 
thul  it  may  lie  smoothly  on 
the  limb. 
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YII.  Fob  ths  Foot. — Let  the  roller  be  first  paBsed  ronod  the  metatar- 
SQS,  and  then  be  carried  up  ronnd  the  ankle,  and  back  again  round  the  foot 
exactly  as  depicted  at  p.  8S.  The  bandage  should  always  be  brought  ap 
on  the  iuner  side  of  the  instep,  as  there  shown,  in  order  to  sapport  the  arcn 
of  the  foot. 

Tin.  For  the  Lko. — After  the  foot  and  aukle  have  been  well  enveloped, 
let  the  bandage  be  carried  ap  the  leg,  and  be  tamed  sharp  on  itself  on  the 
calf,  in  order  that  it  may  lie  closely,  and  the  folds  not  be  separated. 

Fig.  372. 


IX.  Foa  TBS  Enbb. — To  support  the  knee,  in  ordinary  cases,  a  bandage 
may  be  passed  ronnd  it  in  a  figare-of-8  form,  exclndiug  the  patella.  If  that 
bone  is  to  be  covered,  the  band- 
age must  be  passed  lightly 
over  it  afterwards  several  times, 
making  turns  when  necessary  to 
procure  smoothness. 

X.  Four-tailesKnkbBak- 
DA0£.-Wben  it  is  merely  wished 
to  keep  on  dressings,  or  to  give 
slight  support,  the  four-tailed 
bandage  devised  by  Dr.  West- 
macott,  may  be  used.  A  piece 
of  linen  a  yard  and  a  half  long, 
and  eight  or  nine  inches  wide, 
is  split  up  in  the  middle  at  each  end  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  centre. 
The  centre  being  then  placed  on  the  patella,  the  four  tails  bronght  under 
the  knee,  crossed,  and  tied  two  and  two. 
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XI.  For  the  Qboik. — Having  passed  a  roller  round  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen,  and  secured  it  with  a  stitch,  bring  it  in  front  of  the  affected 
groin,  then  round  the  back  of  the  thigh,  next  round  the  abdomen  ;  and  so 
on  in  a  figure-of-8  form,  with  the  folds  crossing  each  other  over  the  groin. 

[Or  the  triangular  bandage  of  Velpean  makes  a  very  neat  and  simple 
dressing  for  the  groin.  It  consists  of  a  triangular  piece  of  miulin,  bariDg 
39 
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a  band  attached  to  its  base,  for  the  porpose  of  secaring  it  aroand  the  traiat, 
aad  anotiier  strip  secared  to  its  ap«z,  which  passes  aronud  the  upper  part 
of  the  thigh— as  in  Fig.  376.] 


Telpesii'a  lHiDd*«*  tor  lb*  rnln.] 


XII.  Fob  the  Axili.a. — In  order  to  Iteep  on  dressings  or  ponlticee, 
&c.,  pnt  the  centre  of  a  common  handkerchief  folded  comerwiae  under  the 


axilla,  croRS  it  over  the  shoalder,  and  carry  the  ends  one  before,  the  other 
l>ehind.  the  chest,  to  tie  nnder  the  opposite  axilla. 

XIII.  For  the  Head. — A  roller  having  been  carried  hnriKontally  round 
the  forehead  and  occiput,  and  secured  by  a  stitch,  let  it  Ijc  carried  vertically 
over  the  head  and  under  the  chin.  At  the  point  of  crossing  on  either  «iUe 
let  it  lie  secured  by  a  stitch. 

XIV.  Fovr-Taileu  Head  Randaoe. — A  fonr-tailcd  bandage  having 
been  prepared  as  directed  for  the  patella,  and  the  centre  of  it  having  Ik-cm 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  head,  inclining  either  to  the  front  or  the  barlt.  as 
circnmstancca  may  require,  two  of  the  tails  may  be  carried  back  round  under 
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the  occiput,  and  be  either  tied  there  or  be  brought  ronnd  the  neck  ;  and  th« 
other  two  be  tied  under  the  chin. 


[Baodigc  tar  tb«  bMd.] 

In  bandaging  the  head,  care  shoald  always  be  tak^  to  comb  the  hur  80 
that  it  may  He  emoothly  and  comfortably;  and 
likewise    to  arrange  the  bandsgea  bo  that  the  Fig.  380. 

preBsnre  may  tell  esactly  where  it  ia  required. 

XV.  Bandage  for  tbk  Pkbineum. — This 
consists  of  a  circular  girth,  buckled  firmly  round 
the  pclvig ;  and  of  a  piece  that  descends  perpen- 
dicularly, and  that  ia  provided  with  a  pad,  formed 
of  pieces  of  flannel,  coTered  with  oiled  silk,  in- 
tended to  press  on  the  perineum.  The  perpen- 
dicnlar  piece  ia  divided  to  inclose  the  acrotam, 
or  labia,  and  lastly,  is  brought  np  in  two  portions 
to  be  attached  to  the  circular  girth  in  front. 
The  pad  must  be  made  capable  of  being  slipped 

backwards  or  forwards,  on  the  straight  strap,  so         [B*sd>f»  br  tiia  pninnn.] 
that  it  may  be  made  to  tiear  with  nicety  on  the 

exact  spot  required.  The  circular  girth  may  be  kept  np  in  its  proper  place 
by  means  of  a  pair  of  braces  passing  over  the  shoulders.  This  bandage  is 
highly  useful  in  prolapsus  ani;  and  in  prolapsus  uteri  from  relaxation  of  the 
vagina ;  in  which  firm  pressure  on  the  perineum  gives  the  greatest  possible 
comfort 
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CHAPTER    V. 

OPERATIONS  FOR  TYING  ARTERIES. 
SECTION  I. — ^THE  CAROTIDS,  LINGUAL  AND  FACIAL. 

[In  all  operations  for  tying  arteries  there  are  certain  general  rales  to  be 
carefally  observed.  By  strictly  following  these  rules  the  surgeon  will  find 
the  difficulties  of  the  operation  in  every  case  vastly  lessened,  and  by  disre- 
garding them,  from  ignorance  or  neglect,  he  is  always  in  danger  of  making 
ridiculous  and  serious  mistakes.  Before  proceeding,  therefore,  to  describe 
the  ligature  of  particular  arteries,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  well,  in  a  work  like 
this,  to  state  the  most  important  of  these  rules. 

In  every  operation  for  ligature  there  are  three  steps :  in  the  first  the 
sheath  of  the  vessels  is  reached ;  in  the  second  the  artery  is  isolated ;  and  in 
the  third  the  ligature  is  applied  and  tied. 

To  reach  the  sheath  of  the  vessels,  the  operator  must  not  commence  bis 
incisions  by  hunting  the  artery,  but  by  finding  what  Malgaigne  calls  the  first 
rallying  point,  or  landmark ;  then  he  must  find  the  second,  then  the  third, 
if  there  be  one,  and  so  on,  until  he  meets  the  sheath  containing  the  artery, 
or  the  artery  alone,  in  case  it  has  no  common  sheath  with  a  nerve  or  vein. 
To  give  an  example^  to  find  the  lingual  artery  we  are  told  that  **  after 
dividing  the  skin,  platysma,  and  fascia,  by  making  a  transverse  incision 
along  the  os  hyoides,  the  artery  must  be  looked  for  where  it  lies  upon  the 
greater  cornua  of  the  os  hyoides,  below  the  digastric  muscle  and  ninth 
nerve."  A  much  safer  and  surer  way  of  reaching  the  artery  would  be  to 
make  an  incision  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  two  lines  above  the  great 
horn  of  the  os  hyoides,  and  parallel  to  it,  through  the  skin  and  pla^sma 
muscle ;  the  lower  border  of  the  submaxillary  gland  is  thus  reached,  and 
this  is  the  rallying  point.  The  gland  should  be  turned  up  as  a  muscle  would 
be,  and  beneath  it  is  seen  the  shining  tendon  of  the  digastric,  which  is  the 
second  rallying  point,  embraced  by  the  stylo-hyoides.  Detaching  these  mus- 
cles from  the  hyoid  bone  and  turning  them  up,  the  hypoglossal  nerve  is 
reached,  which  is  the  third  rallying  point.  Divide  transversely  the  hypo- 
glossus  muscle,  just  below  the  nerve,  and  the  artery  is  found. 

To  isolate  the  artery  when  it  is  accompanied  by  a  vein  or  a  vein  and  a 
nerve,  the  common  sheath  of  the  vessels  should  be  seized  with  dissecting 
forceps  and  a  small  incision  made  with  a  bistoury ;  then,  by  means  of  a  di- 
rector held  as  a  pen,  and  taking  care  that  the  sharp  edges  of  the  concave 
portion  are  never  turned  towards  the  vein,  the  forceps  in  the  left  hand  still 
holding  the  sheath,  the  artery  must  be  separated  from  its  connections  for  a 
space  of  rather  less  than  half  an  inch. 

To  pass  the  ligature  the  curved  needle,  or  whatever  instrument  is  use<l. 
must  be  first  pushed  between  the  artery  and  the  vein,  and  then  carried  round 
the  artery  ;  in  this  way  the  vein  cannot  be  torn  by  the  point  of  the  instru- 
ment as  has  occurred  more  than  once.  Before  tying  the  ligature,  it  should 
be  tightened  in  order  to  see,  from  the  pain  thus  produced,  if  a  nerve  be  not 
included.] 

I.  The  Common  Carotid  Artery  of  either  side,  follows  a  course  as 
nearly  as  possible  represented  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  sterno-clavicular  ar- 
ticulation to  a  point  midway  between  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  the  mastoid 
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process.  Each  artery  IJea  against  the  anterior  spioal  mnBcles,  the  longai 
colli,  and  rectos  capitis  anticDS  mE^or.  Eacli  is  contained  in  a  dense  cellular 
sheath,  which  includes,  besides  the  artery,  the  internal  jugular  rein  on  its 
outer  side,  and  the  pnenmogastric  nerve  between  the  artery  and  vein.  In 
front  of  the  sheath,  and  connected  to  it,  lies  the  desceudens  noni  nerre, 
which  sweeps  downwards,  and  abont  the  middle  of  the  neck  unites  with  ft 
branch  of  the  cervical  plexus,  to  form  a  loop  from  which  branches  are  given 
oCr  to  the  muscles  that  pull  down  the  larynx.  Behind  the  sheath  lie  the 
sympathetic  and  cardiac  nerves,  and  at  the  lower  part  the  inferior  thyroid 
artery  and  recurrent  nerve  cross  behind  it  towards  the  larynx.  Yet  it  must 
be  recollected  that  occasionally  the  descendens  noni  has  been  found  within 
the  sheath,  or  behind  the  artery ;  and  that  the  inferior  thyroid  artery  has 
been   found    in  front   of  the 

carotid.     On  the  inner  side  FiK>  381. 

lie  the  trachea  and  larynx, 
and  the  thyroid  gland,  which 
last  somewhat  overlaps  the 
artery.  On  the  outer  side  are 
chains  of  lymphatic  glands. 

The  left  artery  and  the 
right  differ  in  their  origin, 
and  in  their  relations  during 
the  first  part  of  their  course. 
The  left  arises  from  the  arch 
of  the  aorta,  and  rests  at  first 
on  the  trachea,  thoracic  duct, 
and  oesophagus.  Both  termi* 
nate  opposite  the  upper  bor* 
dor  of  the  thyroid  cartilage 
by  dividing  into  internal  and 
external  carotids.  The  left 
jugular  vein  lies  rather  in 
front  of  the  left  carotid,  as  it 
goes  to  empty  itself  into  the 
left  brachio -cephalic  vein, 
which  crosses  the  artery  at  its 
origin. 

The  right  carotid  arises  from  the  arteria  innominata,  and  ascends  more 
perpendicularly.  The  right  internal  jugular  vein  is  more  external  than  the 
left,  and  near  its  termination  diverges  from  the  artery,  leaving  an  interval  of 
half  an  inch  between  them.  This  makes  a  material  difference  in  tying  these 
arteries  low  down. 

Each  artery  is  covered  by  the  stemo-mastoid,  stemo-byoid,  and  sterno- 
thyroid mnsclea,  and  is  crossed  by  the  omo-hyoid,  almost  two  inches  above 
the  clavicle.  A  dense  fascia  is  connected  with  this  muscle.  In  the  upper 
part  of  its  course,  corresponding  to  the  larynx,  the  stemo-mastoid  leaves  the 
carotid,  which  is  then  covered  only  with  skin,  platysma,  and  fascia.  Bo^ 
common  carotids  terminate  opposite  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
by  dividing- into  internal  and  external  carotids. 

The  carotid  artery,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  may  require  to  be  tied 
for  aneurism  in  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk.  In  the  upper  part,  the  opera- 
tion may  be  necessary  for  hemorrhage  or  for  erectile  or  other  tumors  about 
the  face  or  orbit ;  moreover,  it  may  be  expedient,  on  Brasdor's  principle,  in 
aneurism  too  low  down  to  admit  of  a  ligature  between  the  disease  and  the 
heart 

To  tie  Ike  Carotid  in  ita  loteer  part. — The  pttient  being  placed  on  hia 
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back,  with  the  shoulden  raised,  and  with  the  head  thrown  back  and  aUghtl^ 
tamed  towards  the  opposite  side,  an  iocisioo  three  inches  in  length  ia  made 
on  the  inner  margin  of  the  stern o- mastoid  muscle.  This  incision  should  be 
carried  throagh  the  skin,  platysma,  and  siqierficial  fascia,  and  should  extend 
from  opposite  the  cricoid  cartilage,  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the 
stemnm.  The  head  shonld  now  be  tarncd  to  the  side  operated  on,  and  be 
brought  a  little  forwards,  so  as  to  relax  the  stemo -mastoid  muscle,  the  edge 

Fig.  383. 


of  which  IS  to  be  exposed  and  a  vein  that  usually  runs  m  this  direction  to 
be  looked  for  and  avoided  ^^  ith  slight  use  of  the  finger  or  handle  of  the 
scalpel,  the  stcrno  mastoid  must  be  separuttd  and  drawn  outwards,  and  the 
stemo-hyoid  and  th>rui(l  muscles  inwards  If  it  will  at  all  make  matters 
more  easy,  the  lower  and  inner  portion  of  the  sternu-mastoid  may  be  divid- 
ed, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  omo-hyoid,  which  should  now  be  sought 
for  near  the  upper  part  of  the  incision.  The  dense  fascia  which  nnitcs  this 
muscle  to  tlie  sheath  must  now  be  scratched  through,  aoU  the  sheath  will  be 
seen,  with  the  dcscendens  noni  upon  it,  which  should  be  drawn  to  the  inner 
side.  The  greatest  care  shonld  be  taken  throughout,  and  more  particularly 
now,  to  avoid  the  numerous  thyroid  and  other  veins  to  be  met  with.  The 
sheath  must  be  pinched  up  with  forceps,  and  opened  with  a  cautious  touch 
of  the  knife,  whose  Hat  surface  should  be  held  towards  the  artery.  The 
aperture  is  to  be  enlarged  on  a  director,  and  an  aneurism  needle — a  curved 
blunt  needle  with  the  eye  near  the  point — armed  with  a  ligature,  to  be  passed 
round  the  vessel  from  without  to  within,  the  point  of  the  needle  being  kept 
close  to  the  vessel  in  order  to  avoid  the  vagus  nerve.  "When  its  point  ap- 
pears on  the  inner  side,  the  surgeon  seizes  the  ligature  with  forceps,  and 
withdraws  the  needle ;  ascertains  that  the  nervus  vagus  Is  not  included  in 
the  ligature,  and  then  lies  lightly  a  double  knot  as  represented  at  page  139. 
One  end  of  the  ligatnre  may  then  be  cut  off  close  to  the  knot,  and  the  other 
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be  left  hanging  out  of  the  wonnd,  which  is  to  be  closed  with  plaster  when 
bleeding  has  ceased.  The  patient  must  be  kept  at  perfect  rest  in  bed  till 
the  ligatnre  separates. 

As  a  rule,  on  the  right  side  the  ligatnre  shonld  be  applied  as  high  as 
possible  :  on  this  side  too  there  may  be  no  trouble  with  the  internal  jugnlar. 
On  the  left  side,  this  yein  will,  in  all  probability,  get  in  the  way  and  require 
to  be  drawn  outwards.  On  this  side  too  the  relation  of  the  oesophagus  in* 
ternally,  and  of  the  thoracic  duct  posteriorly  and  externally  most  be  remem- 
bered, as  these  parts  must  be  avoided  carefully. 

To  tie  the  Common  Carotid  in  its  upper  part. — The  patient  is  placed  in 
the  same  position  as  before,  bnt  with  the  head  more  thrown  back.  An  inci- 
sion of  three  inches  is  made  through  skin  and  platysma,  on  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  stcrno-mastoid  muscle,  from  a  little  below  the  corner  of  the  lower  jaw 
to  opposite  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The  deep  fascia,  here  very  dense,  is  to  be 
pinched  up,  opened,  and  further  divided  on  a  director  most  carefully,  in 
consequence  of  its  intimate  connection  with  the  sheath  of  the  artery  and 
with  the  veins.  The  edges  of  the  wound  are  now  to  be  drawn  asunder,  the 
pulsation  of  the  artery  sought  for,  and  the  sheath  opened  over  it,  in  the 
manner  and  with  the  precautions  before  described ;  a  small  portion  of  the 
vessel  must  be  exposed,  and  the  ligature  be  passed  as  before  directed.  The 
jugular  vein  will  be  more  difficult  to  avoid  here  than  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  neck. 

II.  The  External  Carotid  may,  if  wounded,  require  a  ligatnre ;  or  if 
any  of  its  branches  are  wonnded,  and  cannot  be  tied;  but  such  an  opera- 
tion is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  practised,  ligature  of  the  common  carotid  being 
preferable.  An  incision  of  the  same  length  and  direction  as  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding operations  shonld  be  made  through  the  skin,  platysma,  and  sheath, 
so  as  to  tie  the  vessel  near  its  origin,  below  the  part  where  it  is  crossed  by 
the  digastric  muscle  and  ninth  nerve. 

To  tie  the  external  carotid  above  the  digastric  mnscle,  before  it  has  gained 
the  parotid  gland,  the  head  should  be  well  extended,  and  an  incision  made 
from  the  lobe  of  the  ear  to  the  great  cornu  of  the  os-hyoides,  successively 
through  the  skin,  platysma,  and  superficial  fascia.  The  student  must  not 
expect  to  meet  with  the  deeper  parts  in  this  situation  disposed,  as  they  ap- 
pear in  the  dissecting-room,  after  they  have  been  dissected,  when  in  fact 
they  are  completely  displaced  and  pulled  down.  The  parotid  gland  first 
comes  into  view,  by  raising  the  border  of  which  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
sterno-mastoid  is  exposed,  and  also  the  posterior  bellies  of  the  digastric  and 
stylo-hyoid  muscles.  Along  the  upper  edges  of  the  latter  the  vessel  may  be 
found  entering  the  parotid.  Considerable  venous  hemorrhage  will  be  en- 
countered in  this  operation,  which  is  very  difficult  to  execute  well,  even  on 
the  dead  body. 

III.  Tu£  Internal  Carotid  is  sometimes  wounded  by  gashes,  stabs,  or 
shot  from  without,  or  by  punctnres  from  within,  as  may  happen  when  a  per- 
son falls  down  with  a  tobacco-pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  drives  it  through  the 
back  of  the  pharynx.  In  such  cases,  ligature  of  the  common  carotid  is  a 
very  uncertain  remedy,  and  Mr.  Guthrie  proposes  (in  compliance  with  the 
rule  of  always  securing  a  wounded  artery  by  two  ligatures,  one  above  and 
one  below  the  wounded  part)  to  reach  the  wounded  vessel  by  operation. 
The  leading  feature  of  this  operation  is,  the  removal  of  the  second  molar 
tooth,  and  division  of  the  lower  jaw-bone,  so  that  the  angle  of  that  bone  may 
be  everted,  and  room  be  given  for  reaching  the  vessel.  Mr.  Mayo  once  tied 
this  artery,  and  in  order  to  reach  it  cut  through  the  styloid  process  of  the 
temporal  bone.* 

>  For  further  particulars  of  Mr.  Gathrie's  operation,  see  Lancet,  1850,  vol.  ii.  p.  143. 
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lY.  The  Lingual  Artery  may  be  tied  by  making  a  transverse  incision 
along  the  os  hyoides,  from  a  little  below  the  symphysis  of  the  jaw  to  near 
the  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  The  skin,  platysma,  and  fascia 
being  divided,  the  artery  must  be  looked  for  where  it  lies  upon  the  greater 
cornu  of  the  os  hyoides,  below  the  digastric  muscle  and  ninth  nerve.  This 
artery  has  been  tied  in  cases  of  tumors  and  wounds  of  the  tongue  ;  but,  con- 
sidering the  depth  at  which  it  lies  from  the  surface,  the  irregularity  of  its 
origin,  and  the  important  parts  in  its  vicinity,  it  is  much  better,  as  a  general 
rule,  to  tie  the  external  or  common  carotid. 

y.  The  Facial  Artery  may  easily  be  tied  by  cutting  through  the  skin 
and  areolar  tissue  that  cover  it  where  it  turns  over  the  jaw,  at  the  anterior 
border  of  the  masseter ;  but  such  an  operation  can  hardly  ever  be  requisite. 

SECTION   II. — ^THE  INNOMINATA,  SUBCLAVIANS,  AND  ARTERIES  OF   THE  ARM. 

I.  The  Arteria  Innominata  has  been  tied  in  cases  of  aneurism  of  the 
right  subclavian,  extending  inwards  as  far  as  the  scalenus.  The  patient  being 
placed  on  his  back,  with  the  shoulders  raised  and  the  head  thrown  back,  one 
incision,  two  inches  in  length,  is  to  be  made  along  the  inner  margin  of  the 
sterno-mastoid  muscle,  terminating  at  the  clavicle,  and  another  across  the 
origin  of  that  muscle,  meeting  the  former  at  a  right  angle.  The  flap  of 
integument  thus  formed  is  to  be  turned  up,  and  the  sternal  and  part  of  the 
clavicular  origin  of  the  sterno-mastoid  are  to  be  divided  on  a  director,  which 
is  to  be  passed  behind  the  muscle,  and  kept  as  close  to  it  as  possible.  The 
areolar  tissue  and  fat  which  now  appear,  being  turned  aside,  the  stemo-byoid, 
and  stemo-thyroid  muscles  must  be  separately  divided  on  a  director.  A 
strong  fascia,  which  next  appears,  must  be  cautiously  scratched  through,  and 
the  carotid  be  traced  with  the  finger  down  to  its  origin.  Then  the  vena 
innominata  being  depressed,  a  ligature  may  be  carried  from  without  inwards, 
round  the  artery,  close  to  its  bifurcation,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  vagus,  re- 
current, and  cardiac  nerves. 

Mr.  Guthrie  says,  that  "if  the  operation  be  often  repeated,  it  may 
eventually  be  successful."  Whether  the  repetition  is  desirable,  is  however 
doubtful.* 

In  Aneurism  of  the  Innominata  it  is  impossible,  or  if  possible  fatal,  to 
place  a  ligature  between  the  tumor  and  the  heart ;  and  the  ligature  of  the 
carotid  or  8ul)clavian,  or  both,  was  the  only  resource,  till  Mr.  Edwards,  of 
Edinburgh,  showed  the  way  of  giving  relief  by  pressure.  An  unhealthy 
woman  of  50  had  a  tumor  the  size  of  an  apple  situated  between  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle  and  the  middle  of  the  neck,  pulsating  violently,  soft  and 
compressible,  feeling  like  a  vulcanized  India-rubber  ball,  which,  though 
compressible,  expands  the  moment  pressure  is  withdrawn.  Another  pul- 
sating tumor  rose  in  front  of  the  trachea  :  they  were  the  evidently  distinct 
bulgings  of  one  aneurism,  as  pressure  on  one  increased  the  size  of  the  other. 
These  tumors  were  of  two  months'  growth,  increasing  rapidly,  and  attended 
with  great  dyspnoea. 

Brasdor's  operation  was  contemplated,  but  abandoned  because  aneurism 
of  the  aorta  was  suspected.  Then  Mr.  p]d  wards  determined  to  apply  i)ressure 
to  the  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries.  This  was  accomplished  by  two  conical 
pads  of  cork ;  one  attached  to  an  arc  of  steel  in  which  the  neck  rested,  and 

*  Thia  operation  wa«  flrat  performed  by  Mott,  at  the  New  York  Hogpital,  in  1818. 
The  patient  walked  out  on  tlie  20th  day,  bleeding  from  the  wound  occurred  on  the  21t>t, 
and  he  dit*d  on  the  liOth.  The  arch  of  the  aorta  wan  extensively  di:ieas<*d.  Dr.  (irti«»fe 
l>erformed  it  in  1^22  at  Berlin  ;  the  patient  died  of  hemorrliage  on  the  67th  day.  Se*» 
Cooper's  Surgical  Dictionary,  Art.  Aneurism;  South's Chelius,  vol.  ii.,  coutaind  detaiU 
of  half  a  dozen  other  cases. 
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which  was  sapported  by  an  upright  rod,  attached  to  a  very  firm  broad  girth 
round  the  chest ;  the  other  to  a  band  over  the  shoulder.  The  instrument 
was  so  adjusted  as  to  stop  all  pulsation  in  the  branches  of  the  external 
carotid,  and  of  the  wrist  of  the  affected  side.  Every  morning  for  the  first 
two  weeks  Mr.  Edwards  roughly  manipulated  the  sac  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  up  the  fibrine.  For  the  first  two  days,  the  tumor  seemed  to 
become  thinner,  and  the  pulsation  more  yiolent ;  after  that  it  became  more 
solid ;  and  in  three  months  the  aneurism  of  the  innominata  was  virtually 
cured,  whilst  that  in  the  aorta  had  made  little  progress.* 

Dr.  William  Wright,  of  Montreal,  has  published  an  interesting  account  of 
a  case  in  which  he  prolonged  a  patient's  life  for  a  month,  by  ligature 
of  the  right  carotid,  when  death  was  imminent  from  a  bursting  aneurism  of 
the  innominata ;  and  shows  that  his  operation  is  superior  to  the  ligature 
of  the  subclavian  in  the  third  part  of  its  course,  inasmuch  as  half  the  cur- 
rent of  blood  through  the  aneurism  is  obstructed ;  whereas  by  tying  the 
subclavian  only  one-sixth  is  obstructed,  because  its  chief  branches  are  given 
off  on  the  near  side  of  the  ligature. 

II.  The  Right  Subclavian  Artery,  in  the  first  part  of  its  course,  that 
is  to  say,  between  its  origin  from  the  innominata  and  the  scalenus  muscle, 
has  been  tied  for  aneurism  in  the  second  and  third  parts  of  its  course,  by  an 
operation  almost  precisely  similar  to  the  foregoing  ;  but  it  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult operation  in  surgery,  and  the  most  unsuccessful. 

III.  The  Subclavian  Artery,  in  the  third  part  of  its  course,  is  about 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  and  passes  from  the  scaleni  muscles  downwards 
and  outwards  under  the  clavicle  to  the  lower  border  of  the  first  rib,  where  it 
takes  the  name  of  axillary.  Its  depth  will  depend  on  the  greater  or  less 
curve  of  the  clavicle,  the  length  of  the  neck,  and  the  position  of  the  shoulder, 
whether  high  or  sloping.  It  lies  on  the  scalenus  medius  and  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  rib.  In  front  are  the  skin,  platysma,  supraclavicular  nerves  and 
vessels,  cervical  fascia,  and  areolar  tissue  of  varied  density.  The  clavicle 
and  the  subclavius  muscle  are  also  before  it  The  subclavian  vein  is  on  a 
plane  anterior,  but  inferior,  and  is  nearly  concealed  by  the  clavicle.  It  is 
here  joined  by  the  external  jugular,  by  the  posterior  scapular,  and  by  other 
small  veins  from  the  shoulder  and  the  side  of  the  neck,  which  sometimes 
form  a  large  and  intricate  plexus.  The  brachial  nerves  are  above  and 
behind. 

Some  of  the  irregularities  in  the  subclavian  artery  are  of  practical  interest 
The  artery  may  perforate  the  anterior  scalenus,  or  lie  in  front  of  it,  close  to 
the  subclavian  vein.  The  vein  has  been  met  with  accompanying  the  artery 
in  its  usual  course  between  the  scaleni.  On  the  right  side  the  artery  may 
come  from  the  back  part  of  the  innominata. 

Both  subclavians  may  rise  higher  in  the  neck,  an  inch  or  more  above  the 
usual  position,  which  is  just  a  little  above  the  clavicle ;  and  the  right  is  the 
more  subject  to  this  variation. 

The  vessel  may  readily  be  felt  in  the  lower  division  of  the  posterior 
triangular  space  of  the  neck,  immediately  behind  the  clavicle ;  and  here  it 
may  be  compressed  by  the  fingers. 

The  patient  should  be  laid  on  a  table,  with  the  shoulder  of  the  affected 
side  drawn  down  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  head  turned  to  the  other  side. 
An  incision  must  then  be  made  above  and  parallel  with  the  clavicle,  three 
or  four  inches  in  length.  It  should  cut  through  the  skin  and  platysma,  and 
should  extend  from  over  the  outer  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid  to  the  trapezius. 

*  Case  of  Mrs.  Denmark^  by  Wardrop  (ligature  of  Bubolavian),  qnoted  in  Cooi^er's 
Surg.  Diet.  :  case  by  Mr.  Evans,  of  Helper,  in  which  the  carotid  was  tied,  ibid.  ;  case 
in  which  Mr.  William  Wickham,  of  Winchester,  tied  the  carotid  and  then  the  sab- 
clavian,  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxiii. 
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The  prelimmarj  incision  may  be  convenientlj  made  bj  drawing  down  the 
skin,  and  catting  through  it  while  it  is  steadied  on  the  clavicle. 

The  external  jugnlar  vein  will  probably  now  be  seen,  and  should  be  drawn 
with  a  blunt  hook,  to  whichever  side  is  the  more  convenient,  and  if  need  be, 
tied  with  a  double  ligature,  and  cut.  The  clavicular  portion  of  the  mastoid 
muscle,  if  unusually  broad,  should  be  severed.  Perhaps  it  will  be  best  to 
do  so  in  all  cases.  The  knife  must  now  be  used  very  sparingly  to  divide  the 
fascia,  and  if  it  can  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  so  much  the  better,  and  the 
dissection  continued  by  tearing,  scratching,  and  picking  with  directors  and 
probes,  some  of  which  should  have  points  like  knitting-needles.  The  omo- 
hyoid muscle  must  be  sought  and  drawn  up.  Here,  in  a  space  bounded 
externally  by  this  muscle,  anteriorly  by  the  sterno-mastoid,  and  below  by  the 
clavicle,  are  the  artery  and  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves.  The  omo-hyoid 
varies  in  its  position  ;  sometimes  it  runs  close  to  and  parallel  with  the  cla- 
vicle, and  then  without  great  caution  the  dissection  might  be  made  above 
the  muscle.  It  may  have  a  partial  attachment  to  the  clavicle,  or  get  its 
entire  origin  from  this  bone ;  or  may  be  very  high,  or  altogether  absent. 
The  supra-scapular,  and  even  the  transversalis  colli  arteries  may  be  met 
with,  and  must  be  drawn  aside. 

The  great  landmark,  the  anterior  scalenus  niuscle,  must  be  searched  for 
with  the  forefinger,  and  be  traced  to  its  insertion  in  the  rib.  The  precise 
position  of  the  artery  will  then  be  ascertained,  and  the  fascia  and  areolar 
tissue  that  cover  it  should  be  carefully  torn  through.  It  is  now  that  the 
use  of  dividing  a  portion  of  the  sterno-mastoid  is  apparent.  Some  of  the 
lower  branches  of  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves  always  appear  first,  and  are 
very  likely  to  be  taken  up  instead  of  the  vessel ;  but  the  peculiar  aspect  of 
the  artery  should  be  well  looked  for  m  order  to  avoid  this  mistake.  Indeed 
the  appearance  of  the  artery  alone  should  be  trusted  to ;  for  sometimes  when 
its  coats  are  thickened,  pulsation  cannot  be  detected. 

Teuous  hemorrhage  is  often  most  troublesome,  and  when  pressure  on  the 
smaller  veins  does  not  readily  stop  it  they  must  be  tied.  If  the  subclavian 
vein  is  wounded,  pressure  alone  can  be  employed.  The  act  of  passing  the 
needle  under  the  artery  has  been  attended  with  almost  incredible  difficulties, 
and  so  has  the  tying  of  the  ligature,  and  many  ingenious  instruments  have 
been  devised  to  render  both  of  these  proceedings  more  easy. 

IV.  The  Axillary  Artery  is  that  portion  of  the  main  trunk  of  the 
arm,  which  extends  from  the  lower  border  of  the  first  rib,  to  the  lower  edge 
of  the  tendons  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major  in  the  axilla.  Its 
entire  conrse  is  that  of  a  gentle  curve,  with  the  convexity  outwards  and  up- 
wards. For  surgical  purposes  it  may  be  divided  into  two  portions,  the  in- 
accessible, and  the  accessible  ;  the  former  being  the  upper  part  of  its  course, 
where  it  lies  thickly  covered  by  muscle,  and  the  latter  being  the  lower  part, 
where  it  can  Ije  felt  against  the  humerus  in  the  axilla. 

In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  the  artery  lies  upon  the  first  intercostal 
space,  and  on  the  second  digitation  of  the  seratus  magnus ;  its  vein  lies 
internal,  the  brachial  plexus  is  above  and  behind  it ;  afterwards  it  encircles 
the  artery.  It  is  in  the  case  of  wounds  only  that  an  operation  is  likely  to 
be  attempted  in  this  situation  :  in  the  case  of  aneurism,  the  subclavian  must 
be  tied  above  the  clavicle. 

In  the  case  of  wound,  the  dissection  must  be  carried  down  to  the  bleeding 
spot,  through  any  muscle  that  may  he  in  the  way,  and  acconling  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  But  the  following  operation  may  be  practised  in 
the  dissecting-room. 

To  tie  the  Axillary  Artery  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course. — The  shoulder 
should  be  thrown  back,  and  the  arm  drawn  back,  so  as  to  put  the  pectoral 
muscle  on  the  stretch.     An  assistant  should  be  at  hand  to  compress  the  sub- 
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clavian  artery  if  necessary.  An  incision  should  be  made  from  the  stemnm 
half  an  inch  below  the  clavicle,  to  the  edge  of  the  deltoid  muscle ;  recol- 
lecting that  the  cephalic  vein  and  thoracico-acromialis  artery,  which  run  in 
the  interval  between  the  pectoral  and  deltoid  muscles,  should  not  be  injured. 
The  pectoralis  major  should  then  be  divided  to  the  same  extent.  Now  there 
may  be  a  pause  to  check  hemorrhage,  which  being  accomplished,  and  the 
lower  border  of  the  wound  being  well  drawn  downwards,  the  areolar  tissue 
is  to  be  carefully  cut  through,  and  then  the  edge  of  the  pectoralis  minor  will 
come  into  view,  going  upwards  and  outwards  over  the  vessels  and  nerves  to 
be  inserted  into  the  coracoid  process.  Any  branches  of  the  thoracic  arteries 
that  may  be  wounded  should  at  once  be  tied.  The  next  point  is,  to  scratch 
through  the  coato-coracoidy  or  coraco-clavicular  fascia :  a  dense  fascia  extend- 
ing from  the  first  rib  to  the  coracid  process,  and  from  the  upper  edge  of  the 
pectoralis  minor  muscle,  to  the  subclavius.  At  this  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings, the  arm  should  be  brought  to  the  side,  to  relax  the  pectoralis  major. 
And  now  some  touches  with  a  blunt  director  will  probably  expose  the  axil- 
lary vein,  which  should  be  pressed  inwards  and  there  kept  with  a  blunt  hook. 
The  beating  of  the  artery  must  now  be  sought  for,  the  vessel  be  isolated,  and 
an  aneurism  needle  be  passed  from  below  upwards,  with  all  care  not  to  in- 
clude any  of  the  nerves,  either  along  with  the  artery,  or  instead  of  it. 

It  would  be  possible  to  tie  the  artery  below  the  point  where  it  is  crossed 
by  the  pectoralis  minor,  by  extending  the  incision  downwards. 

To  tie  the  Axillary  Artery  in  the  axilla. — The  patient  being  placed  on 
his  back,  the  arm  must  be  as  widely  as  possible  separated  from  the  trunk, 
and  the  forearm  supinated,  and  the  whole  limb  rotated  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  surgeon  will  then  make  out  the  anterior  and  posterior  boundaries 
of  the  axilla,  the  anterior  constituted  by  the  pectoralis  major,  the  posterior 
by  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major,  which  go  to  their  respective  inser- 
tions at  the  edges  of  the  bicipital  groove.  Between  these  muscles  the  axil- 
lary vessels  and  nerves  lie,  and  can  be  felt  against  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  humerus ;  with  the  upper  part  of  the  coraco-brachialis  between  the  ves- 
sels and  the  pectoralis  major.  The  surgeon  will  recollect  the  relation  of 
the  nerves  of  the  axillary  plexus  to  the  artery  at  this  point.  The  external 
cutaneous  nerve  (which  perforates  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle)  with  the 
outer  root  of  the  median  lie  to  the  outer  side  ;  the  inner  root  of  the  median, 
the  ulnar  and  internal  cutaneous,  on  the  inner  side,  and  the  circumflex  and 
musculo-spiral  behind.     (See  p.  620.) 

The  operator  makes  an  incision  two  or  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  over 
and  parallel  with  the  upper  extremity  of  the  humerus,  between  the  pectoralis  . 
major  and  latissimus  dorsi,  but  rather  nearer  the  latter.  It  should  cut 
through  the  skin.  Then  a  cautious  dissection  through  fascia  will  reveal  the 
axillary  vein  and  median  nerve,*  and  the  former  of  which  should  be  drawn 
inwards,  and  the  latter  outwards,  whilst  the  artery  is  cleared  by  careful 
scratches  with  probes  of  various  degrees  of  bluntness,  else  the  thoracic  and 
subscapular  veins  may  be  wounded.  The  aneurism  needle  is  passed  between 
the  vein  and  artery. 

There  are  frequent  irregularities  in  the  relation  of  this  artery  to  the 
nerves  and  veins,  the  knowledge  of  which  should  make  the  surgeon  careful. 
Instead  of  one  vein,  there  may  be  two  or  three.  There  may  also  be  irregu- 
larities in  the  course  and  distribution  of  the  branches  of  the  artery. 

v.*  The  Brachial  Artery  runs  obliquely  down  the  inner  side  of  the 
humerus,  to  the  middle  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow ;  it  runs  along  the  inner 
border  of  the  coraco-brachialis  and  biceps  respectively,  which  muscles  suc- 

1  In  case  of  dii&cnltj,  find  the  inner  border  of  the  ooraco-brachialis,  between  whfoh 
and  the  artery  lies  the  median  nerve.   Malgaigne,  Operative  Surgery,  by  Brittan,  p.  130. 
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ceBstvely  orerlay  it  a  little,  and  rorm  the  best  gnidea  to  it  Its  pulsatioiis 
may  be  felt  aloDg  the  wbole  of  its  course,  and  it  ib  covered  only  by  skin  and 
fascia,  thoagh  the  operator  may  not  find  it  so  saperficial  as  he  may  imagiDS 
it  to  be.  It  is  accompanied  by  two  rens  comites,  whose  numerous  branches 
encircle  it ;  and  by  the  median  nerve,  which  first  lies  on  its  outer  side,  be- 
tween it  and  the  coraco-bracbialis,  then  crosses  over  it,  so  as  to  be  quit« 
internal  to  it  at  the  elbow,  where  both  become  covered  by  the  semiliiDar 
fascia  of  the  biceps. 

There  aro  several  irregnlarities  not  very  onnsual,  which  the  surgeon  shoold 
be  prepared  for.  The  median  nerve  may  run  parallel  with  the  artery,  over 
it,  under  it,  or  on  the  out£r  side.  The  internal  cutaneous  nerve,  instead  of 
being  superficial,  may  be  deep ;  and  the  basilic  vein  which  lies  beneath  the 
skin,  over  and  parallel  with  the  artery,  in  its  lower  third,  may  ascend  super- 
ficially up  the  arm.  The  radial  artery  may  arise  from  the  upper  tliird  of  the 
brachial,  or  even  from  the  axillary.  The  ulnar  may  also  have  a  high  origin, 
and  ran  either  saperficially  or  deeply  to  the  wrist.  The  same  may  happen 
to  the  interosseous  artery.  There  may  be  a  double  brachial ;  and  the  sape- 
rior  profunda  may  have  a  common  origin  with  the  posterior  circumflex,  and 
form  a  branch  large  enough  to  be  mistaken  for  the  brachial. 

To  tie  the  brachial  in  ila  upper  third. — The  limb  is  to  be  drown  from  the 
side  and  Bupinat«d.  The  surgeon  makes  out  the  coraco-brachi&lis  muscle, 
endeavors  to  ascertain  the  course  of  the  basilic  vein,  and  to  feel  the  pnlsation 
of  the  artery.  Then  he  makes,  carefally,  an  incision  three  inches  in  length 
over  the  artery,  recollecting  that  the  skin  is  here  very  thm  and  taking  care 
not  to  cut  the  internal  cntaneons  nerve.  The  fascia  shonld  next  be  divided 
to  the  same  extent ;  and  nnder  it  probably  the  basilic  vein  will  be  found,  to 
Uie  inner  side  of  the  artery.  Now  the  forearm  may  be  bent  to  relax  the 
parts,  and  the  coraco -brachial is  be  drawn  outwards  Any  vems  or  nerves 
ia  the  way  may  be  drawn  aside  with  a  blunt  hook ,  the  sheath  of  the  artery 

Fig.   383. 
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be  opened,  and  the  median  nerve  which  comes  into  sight  be  drawn  outwards. 
Now  the  O])crator  must  carefully  identify  the  artery  by  itJ4  pulKUliun,  or  by 
the  ajipcaruncc  of  its  coaU ;  but  it  may  not  pulsate  unless  the  muscles  of 
the  limb  are  n>laxcd.  The  needle  must  be  passed  in  whatever  direction  the 
operator  finds  most  convenient  for  avoiding  the  veins. 

Should  a  large  branch  be  exposed,  the  trunk  must  be  tied  above  aiftl  not 
belon-  it.  Should  two  large  arteries  be  found  running  parallel,  it  must  be 
ascertaiucd  by  pressure  which  of  them  comtnunicates  with  the  aneurismal 
sac,  or  the  wound,  and  that  one  tied  ;  but  if  no  effect  be  prtxluced.  except 
both  be  compressed,  then  both  must  be  secured.  Should  it  happen  when 
only  one  vessel  is  apparent,  that  compression  on  it  does  not  check  bleeding 
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or  pulsation  belov,  search  mnst  be  made  for  a  Becond  one.  When  the  liga* 
ture  IB  applied  very  high,  the  proximity  of  the  origin  of  the  superior  pro- 
fnnda  artery  muat  not  be  forgotten. 

To  lie  the  Brachial  Artery  in  Ihf.  middle  of  the  arm,  the  incision  should 
be  along  the  inner  side  of  the  bkeps.  The  basilic  rein  vill  probably  bo 
found  passing  from  its  superficial  to  its  deeper  conrse.  The  median  nerve 
wilt,  if  regular,  be  seen  lying  over  the  veftsel,  and  should  be  drawn  either 
outwards  or  inwards,  and  the  biceps  be  well  relaxed.  The  operator  should 
be  on  his  gnard  not  to  mistake  the  inferior  profunda  artery  and  the  nlnar 
nerve,  for  the  brachial  and  the  median  nerve,  an  error  liable  to  be  made  if 
the  profunda  has  become  enlarged,  aud  best  avoided  by  dissecting  towards 
the  biceps,  or  rather  towards  the  centre  of  the  limb,  and  not  getting  too  far 
internally.  The  middle  third  of  the  artery  should  be  tied,  when  such  an 
operation  is  required  for  hemorrhage  from  the  baud,  or  from  the  interosse- 
ons  vessels. 

To  tie  the  Brachial  Artery  in  iia  lower  third. — This  operation  has  been 
most  frequently  done  for  aneurism,  produced  by  careless  venesection,  aud 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  large  majority 
of  small  circttmscribed  aneurisms,  it  will  be  suffi-  Fig.  3S4. 

cient  to  tie  the  artery  just  above  tiie  tumor,  aud  as 
near  it  as  possible. 

In  the  case  of  traumatic  aneurism,  the  difficulties 
of  the  surgeon  will  be  increased  by  the  infiltrated 
and  swollen  state  of  surrounding  parts,  and  possibly 
the  tumor  may  be  the  only  guide  to  the  vessel.  An 
incisiou  from  two  and  a  half  inches  long  to  three 
inches,  shoald  be  made  obliquely  about  half  an 
inch  internal  to  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  the  posi- 
tion of  which  should  of  course  be  first  ascertained. 
The  basilic  vein  must  be  held  aside  if  in  the  way,  as 
well  as  any  twigs  of  nerves.  The  fascial  expansion 
of  the  biceps  must  not  be  needlessly  cut,  as  con- 
traction of  the  arm  might  ensne,  or  the  healing  of 
the  wound  become  tedious. 

Should  it  be  considered  necessary  to  tie  the 
brachial  very  low  down  in  consequence  of  the 
radial  hirfing  been  wounded,  the  vessel  lies  in  a 
triangular  space,  bounded  by  the  pronator  radii 
teres  internally,  and  by  the  supinoior  longus  es- 
tcrnolly,  having  the  median  nerve,  when  regularly 
placed,  on  the  inner  side.  Very  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  conduct  the  operation  with  delicacy  and 
despatch. 

It  may  be  observed  that  when  the  artery  is 
wounded  in  venesection,  the  surgeon  has  the  choice 
of  three  measures : — 1st  To  enlarge  the  wound 
upwards  and  downwards,  and  tie  the  vessel  above 
and  below  the  iiijnred  part.  2dly.  To  attempt  cure 
by  pressure ;  placing  a  graduated  compress  on  the  ^^ 

wound:  bandaging  the  whole  limb:  compressing  tomr  e'lk*  iiW""»»n'i 
the  artery  above,  and  so  endeavoring  to  get  the  kitario.j 
wound  in  the  vessel  closed,  without  traumatic  aneu- 
rism resulting.  Should  this  aneurism  result,  and  be  diffused,  that  is,  witbont 
a  sac,  the  wounded  part  must  be  secured.  Should  the  traumatic  aneurism 
have  a  sac,  either  this  tumor  may  be  cnt  into  and  both  ends  of  the  vessel  tied ; 
or  recourse  may  be  had  to,  3dly,  ligatnre  of  the  lower  part  of  the  brachial 
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YI.  The  Radial  Artery  pursues  a  course  correspondiDg  with  a  line 
drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow  to  the  base  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone  of  the  thumb.  It  winds  over  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the 
wrist  joint,  and  between  the  first  and  second  metacarpal  bones  sinks  into  the 
palm  of  the  hand  to  complete  the  deep  palmar  arch.  Although  in  the  npper 
part  of  its  course  it  lies  deeply  and  is  overlapped  by  muscle,  it  is  not  crossed 
by  any.  In  the  upper  third  of  its  course  it  lies  deeply  between  the  pronator 
teres  and  supinator  longus,  and  is  overlapped  by  both.  In  the  lower  two* 
thirds  it  lies  between  the  supinator  longus  and  flexor  carpi  radialis.     It  is 

accompanied  and  embraced  by  venao 
Fig.  385.  comites  and  their  ramifications,  and 

in  the  lower  two-thirds  by  the  radial 
nerve,  which  lies  on  the  outer  side. 
It  sometimes  happens,  as  an  irrega- 
larity,  that  the  artery  runs  superficial 
to  the  supinator  longus,  or  even  to 
the  fascia;  i^nd  at  the  wrist  may 
pass  outside  tiie  extensor  tendons. 

To  tie  it,  the  forearm  must  first 

of  all  be  properly  fixed  by  assistants 

on  a  table.     Then  an  incision  three 

inches  in  length  must  be  made  over 

its  course.     The  superficial  fascia  should  be  divided ;  the  deep  fascia  must 

be  slit  up ;  and  if  the  vessel  is  tied  in  the  upper  third,  care  must  be  taken  to 

cut  between  the  muscles  without  wounding  them. 

To  tie  the  Radial  Artery  on  the  outer  side  of  the  Wrist,  an  incision  should 
be  made  through  the  skin,  from  opposite  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius, 
to  the  commencement  of  the  first  interosseous  space.  The  tendon  of  the 
extensor  secundi  internodii  pollicis,  which  crosses  the  artery  just  before  it 
dips  into  the  palm,  is  the  best  guide  to  it ;  and  it  will  be  easier  to  tie  the 
vessel  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  tendon. 

VII.  The  Ulnar  Artery,  larger  than  the  radial,  passes  from  the  middle 
of  the  bend  of  the  elbow  obliquely  inwards  forming  a  slight  curve  with  the 
concavity  outwards,  and  then  nearly  vertically  along  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
forearm  to  the  wrist ;  where  it  passes  over  the  annular  ligament  on  the 
radial  side  of  the  pisiform  bone  and  enters  the  palm.  In  the  upper  half  of 
the  arm  it  is  covered  by  the  four  superficial  muscles  which  arise  from  the 
internal  condyle.     In  the  lower  half  it  is  nearly  superficial,  and  lies  between 

Fig.  386. 


[Ligature  of  the  radUl  on  outer  aide  of  the  wrist.] 


[Ligatures  of  the  radial  and  nlnar  arteries.] 

the  flexor  digitorum  sublirais,  and  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  the  latter  of  which 
is  on  the  ulnar  side.  P]xcept  in  very  thin  persons,  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
carpi  ulnaris  overlaps  the  artery,  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  wrist, 
and  so  does  the  inner  tendon  with  more  or  less  of  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  flexor  digitorum  sublimis ;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  vessel  is  not  quite 
superficial. 
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Like  the  mdial  it  is  accompanied  by  two  veins.  The  median  nerve  is 
connected  to  it  above  for  about  an  inch,  is  then  separated  by  the  ulnar  origin 
of  the  pronator  radii  teres,  and  descends  along  the  middle  of  the  limb.  The 
ulnar  nerve  becomes  attached  to  the  artery  at  about  the  lower  part  of  the 
upper  third  of  the  forearm,  lying  to  the  ulnar  side.  On  the  annular  liga- 
ment, it  lies  next  to  the  pisiform  bone,  and  rather  posterior  to  the  artery. 
When  there  is  a  high  division  of  the  ulnar,  the  vessel  almost  always  passes 
superficial  to  the  muscles,  generally  under  the  fascia,  sometimes  above  it. 

To  tie  the  Ulnar  Artery  in  the  upper  third  of  its  course y  a  longitudinal 
incision,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut,  a  quarter  of  the  width  of  the  arm  from 
the  inner  edge,  which  will  of  course  cross  the  artery,  will  be  preferable  to 
one  more  in  the  direction  of  the  vessel ;  as  the  edges  of  the  wound  can  be 
better  separated,  and  what  is  of  more  consequence,  the  natural  division  that 
exists  between  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  the  next  muscle,  can  be  easily 
found.  Should  it  be  requisite  to  cut  between  the  muscular  mass  more  ex- 
ternally, the  division  should  be  made  very  low,  and,  if  possible,  between  the 
tendons  of  the  muscles,  and  carried  upwards.  The  ulnar  nerve  should  be 
looked  for,  as  when  seen  it  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  artery. 

To  tie  the  Ulnar  Artery  just  above  the  wristy  requires  rather  more  care 
than  to  tie  the  radial.  An  incision,  two  inches  long,  should  be  made,  and 
it  should  be  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  limb. 
The  operator  should  endeavor  to  feel  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris 
muscle,  and  when  he  can  to  cut  just  external  to  it.  If  he  cuts  too  internally, 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  lower  part  of  this  muscle  will  bulge,  and  perhaps 
perplex  him.  After  the  skin  and  fascia  have  been  divided,  the  artery  must 
be  sought  for,  covered  by  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  which  is 
internal,  and  the  inner  tendon  of  the  flexor  digitorum  sublimis,  and  the 
fibres  of  that  muscle,  which  is  external  The  venae  comites  are  to  be 
separated.  As  the  ulnar  nerve  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  the 
needle  had  better  be  passed  from  within  to  without 

VIII.-  The  Superficialis  Yol^,  the  artery  which  continues  in  the 
course  of  the  radial,  and  goes  to  join  the  superficial  palmar  arch,  is  usually 
small,  but  yet  a  frequent  source  of  troublesome  hemorrhage  when  the  ball 
of  the  thumb  is  wounded.  But  it  may  be  a  very  large  artery  and  bleed  pro- 
fusely, and  then  must  be  tied  at  the  seat  of  injury. 

Hemorrhage  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  should,  when  practicable,  be  stopped 
by  tying  both  ends  of  the  bleeding  vessel ;  yet  it  is  seldom  that  this  can  be 
done,  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  vessels  retract,  and  of  the 
density  of  the  surrounding  parts.  The  propriety  of  enlarging  the  wound, 
with  the  object  of  effecting  this,  must  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  can  rarely  be  admissible  about  the  centre  of  the  palm.  Yet  if  the 
blood  spirts  out  with  a  jet,  the  exploration  may  be  justifiable,  as  it  would 
thus  be  shown  that  the  bleeding  orifice  was  near.  Otherwise  pressure  should 
be  tried  first  on  the  wound,  and  next,  on  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  at  the 
wrist,  and  on  the  brachial ;  and  if  all  these  fail  the  brachial  should  be 
secured. 

SECTION  in. — THE  AORTA,  ILIACS,  AND  THEIR  BRANCHES. 

I.  The  External  Iliac  Artery,  is  not  unfrequently  tied  for  aneurism, 
or  wounds  high  up  in  the  femoral.  The  process  for  tying  it,  as  well  as  the 
internal  or  common  iliac,  is  to  cut  through  the  abdominal  muscles  and  fascia 
transversalis,  and  to  get  behind  the  peritoneum  without  wounding  it,  so  as 
to  reach  the  point  desired.  Before  any  of  these  operations,  the  bowels 
should  be  well  cleared.    (See  p.  303.) 

The  bifurcation  of  the  aorta  corresponds  as  nearly  as  possible  with  a  spot 
a  finger's  breadth  below  and  to  the  left  of  the  navel.     From  this  point,  * 
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Uoe  drawn  to  the  middle  of  Ponpart's  ligament,  will  coincide  with  tiie  coarse 
of  the  iliac ;  the  apper  third  to  the  commoD,  the  lower  two>thirds  to  the 
external  iliac. 

The  common  iliac  extends  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  on  or  about 
the  body  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  to  the  sacro-iliac  BjnchondroGiB.  Its 
length  may  vary  extremely  in  different  sabjecte  :  it  is  nsnalty  two  incfaea  ; 
bnt  if  the  aorta  bifurcates  higher  up  than  usual,  or  if  the  common  iliac 
bifarcates  lower  than  usual,  its  length  may  be  increased  to  3.5  inches. 
Under  the  opposite  conditions,  it  may  be  only  .75  inch.  Each  common  iliac 
is  corered  by  peritoneam,  and  crossed  near  its  bifurcatton  by  the  ureter ; 
each,  too,  is  in  close  relation  with  its  vein ;  but  in  this  respect  there  is  a 
difference,  for  both  left  and  right  common  iliac  veins  pass  behind  the  right 
iliac  artery  to  reach  the  cava,  and  the  artery  is  closely  connected  to  them 
both.  Whereas  the  left  common  iliac  artery  has  a  slight  space  between  it 
and  its  vein,  which  lies  more  internal  to  it.  The  rectum  and  superior  hsmor- 
rhoidal  artery  also  cross  the  left  common  iliac  artery. 

The  external  iliac  artery  rune  in  the  course  we  have  described,  along  the 
inner  border  of  the  psoas  muscle  (see  p.  487).  having  its  vein  on  the  inner 
side.     The  grenito-crural  nerve,  which 
Fig.  3S7.  pierces  the  psoas,  lies  on  it  for  a  short 

distance,  and  there  is  a  chain  of  lym- 
phatic glands  surrounding  both  arleiy 
and  rein,  which,  if  enlarged,  may  give 
great  trouble. 

To  tie  Ihe  External  Iliac,  the  pa- 
tient should  lie  flat  on  a  table,  in  order 
that  the  abdominal  muscles  may  be 
rendered  rather  tense.  An  incision, 
three  and  a  half  or  four  inches  long, 
should  be  made  above  and  parallel  to 
Poupart's  ligament,  bcgiuning  aboat 
half  an  inch  outside  the  externa!  abdo- 
minal riug.  It  should  be  carried 
through  skin  and  the  superScinl  fascia, 
and  be  completed  so  as  to  lay  bare  the 
external  oblique  tendon.  If  the  ex- 
ternal epigastric  artery  be  divided,  as 
is  probable,  it  should  he  secured.  The 
tendon  of  the  external  oblique  should 
next  be  cut  through  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, either  on  a  director,  or  not.  The 
Tin  ii  ih«  p«iii>.]'  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  mus- 

cles are  now  to  be  similarly  divided  ; 
and  as  they  vary  in  thickness,  and  as  the  peritoneum  is  close  behind,  this 
part  of  the  operation  must  be  conducted  with  great  delicacy.  A  portion  of 
the  muscle  should  be  lifted  with  forceps,  and  be  carefully  cut  thruui^h,  to 
form  an  opening  into  wliieh  the  finger,  or  a  large  blunt  director  may  be 
insinuated,  and  upon  which  the  muscle  may  be  divided.  The  edges  of  the 
wound  should  now  be  gently  drown  asunder  by  bent  spatulx ;  the  fascia 
transvcrsalis  be  exposed  and  scratched  through,  and  tlie  opening  be  enlarged 
by  tearing  with  the  fingers.  And  next  the  peritoneum  should  be  most  deli- 
cately stripped  off,  from  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  and  from  the  iliac  fossa, 
till  the  finger  reaches  the  artery,  as  it  gradually  rises  from  the  pelvis.  The 
sheath  mutt  be  scratched  through  with  the  finger-nail  or  a  director  at  the 
point  selected,  and  the  artery  separated  from  the  vein  ;  the  aneurism -needle 
should  be  passed  between  them,  and  the  genito-cmral  nerre  be  excluded 
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from  the  knot.  The  wound  should  be  brought  together  by  sutures,  the  trunk 
be  bent  forwards  to  relax  the  muscles,  and  .pressure  be  applied  by  means  of 
a  bandage  and  pads  of  cotton  wool. 

Sir  Astlej  Cooper,  of  whose  method  of  operating  the  above  is  a  modifica- 
tion, separated  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles  from  Poupart's 
ligament,  instead  of  cutting  through  them  rather  higher  up,  as  described 
above.  The  advantages  of  the  latter  plan  are,  that  the  epigastric  and  cir- 
cumfiexa  ilii  arteries,  and  the  circumflexa  ilii  vein  which  crosses  the  arterj 
low  down,  are  not  interfered  with,  neither  is  the  spermatic  cord,  nor  the 
abdominal  ring.  Moreover,  if  it  should  seem  expedient  to  tie  the  vessel 
higher  up,  it  might  be  done  without  much  difficulty,  by  drawing  up  the 
upper  edge  of  the  wound.  The  circumflexa  ilii  and  epigastric  arteries  are 
of  importance  for  the  collateral  circulation.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  peritoneum  is  rather  more  interfered  with. 

In  the  method  of  operating  recommended  by  Abernethy,  the  incision  is 
made  in  the  course  of  the  artery,  instead  of  across  it,  as  in  Sir  A.  Cooper's 
method.  It  extends  upwards  and  inwards  about  three  inches,  from  an  inch 
above  the  centre  of  Poupart's  ligament,  towards  the  umbilicus ;  being  longer 
in  proportion  to  the  stoutness  of  the  patient  The  subsequent  steps  are 
those  of  Sir  A.  Cooper's  plan.  This  operation  is  convenient  for  cases  in 
which  it  is  doubtful  beforehand  whether  the  external  or  the  common  iliac 
should  be  tied.  Its  disadvantages  are,  that  the  peritoneum  is  very  much 
disturbed,  and  that  there  is  greater  liability  to  hernia  afterwards.^ 

II.  The  Common  Iliac  Abteby. — In  order  to  tie  this  artery,  an  opera- 
tion has  been  proposed  similar  to  that  of  Cooper  for  the  external  iliac ;  but 
it  would  be  very  difficult  in  a  thin  patient,  and  almost  impossible  in  a  fat  one. 
It  is  better  to  make  the  formidable  curved  incision  shown  in  the  cut  (p.  624). 

An  incision  is  made  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  length,  the  lower  third 
being  about  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  above  Poupart's  ligament,  and 
parallel  with  it.  The  muscles  must  be  divided,  and  the  transversalis  fascia 
torn  through,  according  to  the  rules  given  for  exposing  the  external  iliac 
artery.  In  fact,  there  is  no  practical  surgical  difference  between  them,  ex- 
cept that  the  operation  under  consideration  is  more  difficult,  and  requires 
more  care  and  more  assistants.  The  intestines  are  sure  to  bulge  more  or 
less  into  the  wound  directly  that  the  fascia  transversalis  is  divided,  and  here 
is  the  chief  difficulty  to  be  encountered.  With  the  greatest  gentleness  they 
must  be  drawn  upwards,  while  the  operator  separates  the  peritoneum  from 
the  iliac  fossa.  There  need  be  no  apprehension  about  the  fate  of  the  ureter, 
as  it  is  always  raised  along  with  the  peritoneum,  the  two  being  closely  uni- 
ted. Having  gained  the  soft  brim  of  the  pelvis,  the  operator  may  seek  the 
external  iliac,  and  if  not  very  much  diseased,  it  will  be  readily  found,  and 
form  a  good  guide  to  the  common  trunk.  The  sheath  of  the  vessel  must  be 
opened  just  above  the  bifurcation,  and  the  needle  be  passed,  if  possible,  from 
within  to  without.' 

*  This  artery  was  tied  by  Mr.  Partridge,  in  the  King's  College  Hospital,  in  November 
1846,  for  aneurism  of  the  common  femoral,  in  a  patient  only  23  years  old.  It  was  tied 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Nunn,  in  January  1849,  for  aneurism  of  the  common  femoral,  and  by 
Mr.  H.  Smith,  in  August  1850,  for  aneurism  of  the  superficial  femoral  high  up.  The 
ligature  came  away  on  the  twenty-eighth  day.  All  three  patients  did  well.  Mr.  Smith 
has  at  different  times  tied  the  external  iliac  on  one  side,  and  the  superficial  femoral  on 
the  other,  in  the  same  patient. 

'  The  common  iliac  artery  was  tied  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Edwards,  of  Edinburgh,  in  a  case 
in  which  an  aneurism  of  the  external  iliac  artery  had  burst  internally,  and  the  patient 
was  bleeding  to  death.  Mr.  Edwanis  made  the  incisions  described  in  tlie  text,  and  with 
great  difficulty  reached  the  common  iliac  artery  through  a  mass  of  clots,  with  his  left 
forefinger.  Having  commanded  the  artery,  the  clots  were  turned  out,  and  a  ligature 
passed.  Unluckily  the  patient  died  of  secondary  hemorrhage  from  the  ruptured  aneu- 
rism.    Possibly  he  might  have  recovered  had  a  ligature  been  placed  also  below  the 
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Another,  or  posterior  operation,  was  proposed  by  Sir  P.  Crampton.*  It 
has  not  yet  been  successfal,  but  is  certainly  not  without  apparent  merits. 
By  it  the  peritonenm  is  very  much  less  disturbed,  and  the  vessel  is  fully  ex- 
posed. The  walls  of  the  abdomen,  too,  are  opened  at  a  part  where  it  is  less 
likely  that  hernia  will  ensue  But  further  trial  must  determine  its  merits. 
The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  it  was  performed  by  Mr.  Stanley  at 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  1846,  as  detailed  by  Mr.  Skey. 

The  patient,  a  middle-aged  man,  was  placed  on  the  operating-table,  with 
his  body  inclined  over  to  the  right  or  sound  side.  The  shoulders  and  trunk 
were  bent  a  little  forwards,  for  the  purpose  of  'rendering  the  lumbar  integu- 
ment tense.  The  line  of  the  last  false  rib  having  been  ascertained,  an  inci- 
sion of  three  or  four  inches,  in  length  was  made  from  its  cartilage  or  nearly 
its  point,  in  a  line  downwards,  and  somewhat  forwards,  to  the  crista  iliL 
The  skin  and  fascia,  then  the  external  oblique,  internal  oblique,  and  trans- 
versalis  muscles  were  singly  and  successively  divided.  The  external  incision 
was  then  carried  along  the  line  of  the  crista  ilii,  to  the  extent  of  about  three 
inches  more,  and  the  division  of  the  three  muscles  from  the  bone  completed. 
There  was  but  little  blood  lost.  Returning  to  the  situation  of  the  first  inci- 
sion, Mr.  Stanley  then  divided  the  transversalis  fascia  to  the  entire  limit  of 
the  external  wound.  He  then  raised  the  mass  of  intestine  enveloped  in  the 
peritoneum,  and  pushed  it  inwards,  bringing  into  view  the  psoas  magnus,  left 
ureter,  and  finally  the  common  iliac  artery,  around  which  he  passed  a  liga- 
ture, without  apparent  difficulty.' 

III.  The  Internal  Iliao  Artery. — Of  the  seven  cases  in  which  this 
artery  has  been  tied  for  disease  of  its  branches  four  have  recovered. 

The  operation  is  necessarily  attended  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  on  ac- 
count of  the  position  of  surrounding  parts.  The  internal  iliac  vein  is  closely 
in  contact  with  the  artery,  each  vein  being  a  little  posterior  to  the  corre- 
sponding artery  and  to  its  right  side,  while  each  artery  crosses  the  course 
of  the  extcrmil  iliac  vein.  Then  the  internal  iliac  veins  have  their  coats  very 
thin,  they  lie  loosely  about  the  artery,  and  are  joined  by  other  veins  of  large 
size,  so  that  no  sharp  instruments  should  be  used  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
operation.  It  has  been  found  in  old  subjects  that  the  peritoneum  has  not 
escaped  laceration,  while  being  separated  from  its  connections,  even  with  the 
greatest  care.  Takinj^  these  circumstances  into  consideration,  together  with 
the  fact  that  the  artery  may  be  shorter  than  usual  (it  is  very  irregular),  and 
that  it  may  lie  deep  in  the  pelvis,  several  very  excellent  surgeons  have  ex- 
pressed their  conviction  that  under  most  circumstances  it  will  be  more  pru- 
dent to  tie  the  common  iliac,  although  the  direct  supply  of  blood  to  the  leg 
should  be  cut  off. 

The  artery  and  vein  are  covered  by,  or  surrounded  with,  a  proper  sheath. 
The  ureter  is,  in  some  subjects,  closely  connected  with  the  artery ;  usually  it 
is  placed  internal  and  a  little  posterior. 

The  operation  described  for  tying  the  common  iliac  is  that  by  which  this 
vessel  may  be  the  most  readily  reached,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  ena- 
bling the  common  trunk  to  be  tied  in  case  the  operator  should  afterwards 
desire  it.  While  the  vessel  is  being  secured,  it  should  not  be  immoderately 
pulled,  as  the  ilio-lumbar  artery  may  be  torn  through.  In  all  these  opera- 
tions the  advantage  of  the  patient  being  under  the  influence  of  chloroform, 
whereby  respiration  goes  on  tranquilly,  and  the  descent  of  the  intestines  is 
to  a  great  extent  prevented,  must  be  obvious. 

We  may  add,  that  the  aorta  may  be  reached  by  the  same  operation  by 

Aneurism  ;  but  at  all  events,  imminent  death  was  averted,  and  life  prolonged  f«)r  tweutj- 
four  days.     Kdinbnrgh  Med.  Journal,  Jan.  1858. 

'  M^d.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xvi. 

*  [For  the  operation  of  <leligation  of  the  primitive  iliac  we  would  call  ntti>ntion  to  the 
very  valuable  article  of  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  in  the  Am.  Jour.  Med.  l?ci.  for  July,  1mK>.] 
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which  the  common  iliac  is  tied,  should  it  be  necessaiy  to  do  ho,  and  thst,  as 
Mr.  Gnthrie  saggests,  it  may  be  possible  to  reach  either  common  iliac  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  pelrie,  shonld  the  position  and  size  of  an  anenrism 
render  it  impossible  to  do  so  on  the  same  side. 

IV.  The  Gldtxal  artery  may  be  tied  by  placing  the  patient  on  his  face, 
with  the  toes  turned  inwards,  and  making  an  incision  from  an  inch  below  the 
'  posterior  spinons  process  of  the  ilinm,  and  an  inch  from  the  sacmm,  towards 
the  great  trochanter.  This  incision  shonld  be  abont  four  inches  long.  The 
fibres  of  the  gluteus  maximns  having  been  cat  through  or  separated  to  the 
like  extent,  and  a  strong  fascia  beneath  having  been  cat  through,  the  vesael 
will  be  found  emerging  from  the  upper  part  of  the  sciatic  notuh.  The 
Sciatic  artery  may  be  found  by  making  an  incision  through  the  same  parts 
and  for  the  same  extent,  but  an  inch  and  a  half  lower  down.  Both  these 
operations  are  extremely  difficult,. from  the  great  depth  to  which  the  dissec- 
tion must  be  carried,  the  unyielding  nature  of  the  surroanding  parte,  and 
the  hemorrhage  from  the  numerous  blood-vessels  that  must  necessarily  be 
wounded.  They  should  be  attempted,  however,  in  case  of  wounds  ;  but  for 
aneurisms  of  these  arteries,  it  is  necessary  to  tie  the  internal  or  common 
iliac. 

SBCTION  IT. THE  XKMOKAL  AND  IT8  BKANCHEB. 

I.  The  Femoral  Abtxrt  extends  from  Poupart'g  ligament  to  the  janc- 
tion  of  the  middle  with.the  lower  third  of  the  thigh, 
where  it  passes  through  the  adductor  magnus  muscle  P'g-  368. 

into  the  ham,  and  receives  the  name  of  popliteal 
Its  course  is  as  nearly  as  possible  indicated  by  a  line 
drawn  from  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament  to  the 
inner  edge  of  the  patella,  sapposing  the  knee  to  be 
bent  and  the  thigh  turned  outwards.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  its  vein,  which  lies  first  to  its  inner  side 
and  then  behind  it,  and  still  further  down  to  its  outer 
side.  In  its  upper  half  it  is  covered  by  no  muscle  ; 
in  its  lower  half  it  is  concealed  by  the  sartorius,  be- 
hind which  it  lies  against  the  bone  in  a  dense  fibrous 
sheath,  formed  by  an  interweaving  of  the  tendinous 
expansion  of  the  adductor  with  ihat  of  the  vastus 
intemus.  The  long  saphenous  nerve,  a  branch  of  the 
crural,  enters  this  tendinous  sheath,  and  lies  on  the 
outer  aide  of  the  artery.  The  saphena,  the  great 
cutaneous  vein  of  the  leg,  the  horaologne  of  the 
cephalic  in  the  upper  extremity,  ascends  the  thigh  in 
a  course  parallel  to  that  of  the  artery,  but  internal 
to  it,  and  enters  at  the  saphenic  opening  two  inches 
below  Poupart's  ligament.  In  the  case  of  stabs  in 
the  thigh,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  possibility 
that  the  profunda  may  be  the  vessel  injured.'  It 
arises  from  the  femoral,  about  two  inches  below  Pon- 
part's  ligament,  and  runs  down  the  thigh  behind  the 
femoral,  and  separated  from  it,  first  by  the  femoral 
vein,  then  by  the  adductor  longus  tendon.  Aneurism 
of  the  profunda  is  not  unknown.  Nor  must  surgeons 
forget  the  possibility  of  varieties  in  the  femoral 
ortery,  and  that  there  may  be  two  branches  of  nearly 
equal  size,  instead  of  one  trunk. 

■  Bae  the  cksea  &t  p.  300  and  p.  303. 
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Fig.  389. 


The  best  place  for  the  application  of  ligature,  in  cases  of  popliteal 
anenrism,  is  the  lowest  part  of  the  upper  division  of  the  artery,  just  before  it 
is  crossed  by  the  sartorius.  It  is  far  enough  from  the  aneurism  for  the  vessel 
to  be  healthy,  and  low  enough  to  avoid  embarrassment  with  the  profunda. 

To  He  the  Femoral  Artery  in  its  upper  division, — The  course  of  the 
vessel  having  been  ascertained  by  its  pulsation,  an  incision  three  or  four 

inches  in  length  should  be  made  over  it,  about  two 
or  three  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament.  The  fat 
and  superficial  fascia  must  next  be  divided  to  the 
same  extent.  Some  lymphatic  glands  will  be  met 
with  here,  and  the  saphena  vein  may  be  seen,  but 
it  generally  lies  much  to  the  inner  side  of  the  in- 
cision. The  fascia  lata  may  now  be  divided  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  skin ;  the  sartorius  should  be 
gently  drawn  outward  (the  sheath  of  this  muscle 
should  not  be  opened,  as  it  would  complicate  the 
operation),  and  the  pulsation  of  the  artery  felt  for 
— its  sheath  should  be  opened  at  the  lowest  part  of 
the  wound  sufficiently  to  admit  the  aneurism-needle. 
There  is  always  a  risk  of  transfixing  the  vein  and 
passing  the  ligature  through  it — an  accident  liable 
to  be  followed  by  fatal  pyaemia.  The  best  way  of 
avoiding  this  accident,  is  to  use  a  blunt  aneurism- 
needle,  stiff  enough  not  to  bend ;  to  pass  it  from 
the  inner  side,  and  to  hold  the  inner  cut  edge  of 
the  sheath  with  forceps,  and  make  it  tense.  Greater 
care  will,  of  course,  be  necessary,  if  there  has  been 
an  extension  of  inflammatory  action  to  the  sheath, 
with  infiltration  or  thickening.^ 

To  tie  the  Femoral  Artery  in  the  lower  part  of 
its  course. — Turn  the  limb  a  little  outwards,  bend 
the  knee,  and  raise  the  leg  on  a  pillow.  Make  an 
incision  three  inches  long,  half  in  the  npper  third 
of  the  thigh,  half  in  the  lower,  and  in  a  direction  midway  between  the  front 
and  back  surfaces,  through  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia,  taking  all  care 
to  avoid  the  saphena  vein.  Divide  the  deep  fascia  on  a  director  to  the  same 
extent.  Now  will  be  exposed  the  tendinous  interweaviug  of  the  adductor 
muscles  and  vastus  intcrnus,  that  forms  the  tendinous  sheath  for  the  artery  ; 
which  is  covered  with  more  or  less  areolar  tissue.  At  the  posterior  part  of 
the  wound  lies  the  edge  of  the  sartorius  muscle.  When  this  muscle  is  not 
seen,  it  should  be  searched  for,  because  it  forms  a  good  landmark.  Let  the 
edge  of  the  wound  be  drawn  aside,  then  clear  away  the  areolar  tissue  with 
care,  and  at  the  upper  part  of  the  space  seek  for  the  long  saphenous  nerve 
as  it  is  passing  through  the  aponeurosis  of  the  adductors  to  gain  the  tendin- 
ous sheath  of  the  vessels.  Introduce  the  director  where  the  nerve  enters, 
and  when  the  sheath  is  divided,  the  artery  will  very  readily  be  found  in  a 
posterior  position.  The  femoral  vein  is  behind  it.  Sometimes  the  aponeu- 
rotic expansion  of  the  tendinous  sheath  is  higher  than  usual,  and  in  this  case 
the  nerve  may  perhaps  not  be  readily  found.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  allude 
to  the  possibility  that  the  anastomotica  magna  might  l>e  taken  up  instead  of 
the  femoral  artery ;  this  branch  arises  from  the  trunk  just  before  the  latter 
perforates  the  adductor  magnus  to  become  the  popliteal. 

'  It  may  be  mentioned  as  a  fact,  that  in  two  patit^nts,  in  whom  Mr.  ITavnes  Walton 
tied  the  femoral  artery  for  poplit»»al  an»»uri8m,  after  it  liad  been  subjt'cted  to  pressure 
unsnccess fully — in  one  instance  for  more  than  &ix  weeka — there  were  no  Htruiturul 
changes  in  the  parts  that  had  been  compreflBed. 


[Ligatures   of    the   femoral 
artery.] 
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The  ligature  ehonld  be  applied  on  the  npper  portion  of  the  artery. 

II.  The  Popliteal  artery  may  be  tied  by  catting  throngh  the  skin  and 
fascia  lata  for  the  extent  of  three  inches  on  the  outer  border  of  the  tendon 
of  the  Eemi-membranoBus  mnscle,  the  patient  being  placed  on  his  face,  with 
his  knee  straight.  On  pressiag  that  tendon  inwaids,  the  artery  may  be  felt. 
Its  vein,  which  lies  BnperRcial  and  rather  external  to  it,  mnst  be  cantionsly 
separated  and  dHwn  outwards,  and  the  needle  be  passed  between  them. 
This  operation  it  very  seldom  performed.  The  writer  lately  witnessed  an 
accident  in  the  person  of  his  friend  Dr.  Norton,  by  which  it  would  be  very 
possible  for  the  popliteal  vessels  to  be  wounded.  In  drawing  a  tight  cork, 
by  means  of  a  common  corkscrew,  from  a  bottle  held  between  the  knees,  the 
bottle  was  crashed,  and  the  sharp  edges 
driven  between  the  inner  hamstrings  and 
the  bone  into  the  popliteal  space.  The 
patient  was  most  kindly  and  skilfully 
attended  by  Mr.  Hodgson  and  Dr.  B. 
Smith,  and  made  a  good  recovery ;  bnt 
the  hemorrhage  was  immense,  and  the 
danger  for  a  time  great. 

III.  THEPoSTIBtOaTlBIALASTEBT. 

As  we  have  often  said,  a  wounded  ar- 
tery should,  if  possible,  be  tied  at  the 
wounded  part ;  and  in  most  cases  the 
wound  may  be  enlai^^,  aud  its  track 
pursued  till  the  bleeding  vessel  is 
reached.  Yet  there  are  exceptions  to 
this  latter  rule  ;  for  example,  the  poste- 
rior tibial  or  peroneal  artery  may  be 
wouuded  by  a  narrow  instrament  thrust 
through  from  the  front  of  the  leg ;  and 
to  meet  such  cases,  as  well  as  others  in 
which  these  vessels  may  require  ligatnre 
for  nievns,  the  snrgeon  mnst  be  pre- 
pared to  cat  down  npon  them  from  the 
calf. 

To  He  the  Posterior  Tibial  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  leg. — The  course  of 
the  artery  corresponds  with  a  line  drawn 
from  the  middle  of  the  popliteal  space 
to  the  middle  of  the  space  between  the 
heel  and  inner  ankte.  The  patient 
shoald  lie  on  his  back,  with  the  injured 
limb  resting  on  its  outer  side,  the  knee 
half  bent,  and  the  foot  on  a  pillow, 
and  the  heel  raised,  in  order  to  relax  the  muscles  of  the  calf  to  the  utmost 

Supposing  the  leg  to  be  divided  into  thirds,  an  incision  four  inches  long, 
half  in  the  upper,  half  in  the  middle  third,  and  an  inch  IVom  the  inner  edge 
of  the  tibia,  should  be  made  through  the  skiu  and  superficial  fascia.  When 
the  calf  is  very  large,  the  cnt  should  be  taken  more  than  an  inch  from  the 
tibia,  and  less  when  the  calf  is  very  thin.  If  possible,  the  saphena  vein 
ehould  be  avoided.  In  the  illustration  are  shown  two  converging  branches 
of  this  vessel  that  were  met  with  at  the  upper  part  of  the  wound.  The 
deep  fascia  having  been  divided,  and  the  muscles  exposed,  the  edge  of  the 
gastrocnemius  is  to  be  drawn  aside,  in  order  to  expose  the  solffius.  Th« 
fibres  of  the  solffius  are  next  to  be  severed  to  the  extent  of  the  first  incision, 
until  the  fascia  covering  its  anterior  surface  is  seen,  and  then  this  is  to  be 
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enched  np,  perforated,  sod  divided  on  a  director.  The  cellular  Audi,  which 
terrenes  between  the  inperficial  and  deep  mnsclei  of  the  cair,  and  aarroonds 
tite  Tesaels,  must  now  be  torn  throagk,  and  the  orterj  will  be  exposed  Ifin^ 
on  the  tibi&lia  posticas.  Its  two  veins,  of  ancertaiu  aixe,  are  in  verj  cloee 
contact  with  it,  and  not  anfVeqaentl/  sarround  it  by  ausstomoses.  The  nerre 
b  on  the  enter  aide  of  the  artery.  If  the  artery  is  not  readily  fonod,  and 
there  should  appear  to  be  want  of  room  to  look  for  it,  some  of  the  flbtvt  of 
the  Bolnns  may  be  cut  across. 

Instead  of  directing  the  soleas  to  be  cnt,  some  operators  have  proposed 
to  separate  its  tibial  origin  fh>m  the  bone.  If  this  be  done,  the  first  inci- 
sion shonld  be  made  higher  np,  and  nearer  to  the  tibia.  The  objections  to 
It  are,  that  in  case  of  injnry,  when  the  muscles  are  swollen  and  infiltrated 
with  blood,  it  would  be  very  difBcnIt  to  distingntsh  between  the  attachments 
of  the  solienB  and  those  of  the  flexor  longns  digitomm  and  tibialis  poaticoa ; 
■0  that  all  the  mnscln  of  the  leg  might  be  detached,  and  the  interosaeoaa 
membrane  reached,  instead  of  the  artery.  Again,  supposing  the  solnns  to 
be  correctly  separated  from  the  bone,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  draw  the  mnaele 
snfBciently  aside  to  expose  the  artery. 

This  operation  is  considered  by  Mr.  Onthrie  to  be  so  "painfbl,  difflcnlt, 
bloody,  tedious,  aod  daogerons,"  that  he  proposes  to  reach  the  arteir  br 
making  a  perpendicular  incision  six  or  seven  inches  in  length,  at  the  baclE 
of  the  leg,  through  the  skin,  gastrocnemins,  plontaris,  and  soltens ;  then  tba 
Cascia  will  be  exposed  with  the  artery  beneath  it,  and  the  nerve  to  the  onter 
side.  Perhaps  tiiis  operation  cannot  be  spoken  of  in  mnch  more  compli- 
mentary terms  than  the  preceding  one. 

To  tie  the  Posterior  TSnal  in  the  mid^  of  the  leg. — An  incision  must 
be  made  three  inches  long,  half  in  the  middle  third  of  the  leg,  half  in  the 
lower,  and  midway  between  the  inner  edge  of  the  tibia  and  the  inner  border 
of  the  tendo  Achillis.  It  is  often  impossible  to  avoid  cutting  through  the 
internal  saphena  vein.  The  fascia  covering  the  edge  of  the  tendo  Achillis 
must  be  divided  on  a  director.  A  second  fascia,  the  deep  one  of  the  tendo 
Achillis,  is  often  met  with. 
Fig-  SSI.  and  mnst  be  treated  in  like 

manner.  Whether  one  or 
two  of  these  structures  be 
seen,  depends  on  the  line 
of  the  incision,  for  at  a 
little  distance  from  the 
tibia,  the  two  are,  to  use 
an  anatomical  exprcsdion, 
blended.  The  artery  sur- 
rounded more  or  less  by 
fat,  which  is  a  pecnllarity 
in  this  sitnation,  will  Im 
found  along  the  inner  edge 
of  the  flexor  longns  digi- 
t or um,  accompanied  by  its 
two  veins.  The  nerve  ia 
totheontcrside.  Itmust 
be  remembered  that,  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  leg, 
the  posterior  tibial  nerve 
lies  to  the  inner  or  tibial 
side  of  the  artery ;  it  soon,  however,  passes  over,  and  iiiferiorly  lies  to  its 
outer  or  fibular  side. 

Tb  tie  the  I'onterior  Tibial  at  the  ankle. — The  vessel  is  hero  Gom]>ara- 
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tiretj  gaperficial.  An  incision  is  made  two  and  a  half  inches  1on|^,  In  the 
groove,  midway  between  the  anterior  edge  or  the  internal  malleolas  and  the 
extremity  of  tlie  heel,  commencing  near  the  tendo  Achillis.  The  saperficial 
fascia  having  been  divided,  the  strong  and  dense  fascia  which  adheres  to  the 
sheaths  of  the  tendons,  and  covers  the  vessels  and  nerves  in  this  situation 
(which  is,  in  fact,  the  internal  annular  ligament),  mnst  he  very  carefolly 
divided  on  a  director,  as  well  as  the  origin  of  the  abdnctor  pollicia ;  and 
the  artery  shonld  be  looked  for,  snrronnded  by  the  ven»  comites.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  order  of  the  mnscles,  vessels,  and  nerves  in  this  sitnation: — 
The  tendons  of  the  tibialis  posticns  and  flexor  digitomm  comnmnis  are  close 
to  the  malleolus  intemns.  At  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  behind,  there  is  the 
posterior  tibial  artery,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  vein ;  a  little  behind  is  the 
posterior  tibial  nerve,  and  half  an  inch  nearer  to  the  heel  is  the  tendon  of 
the  flexor  longns  pollicia.  Mnch  pains  should  be  taken  to  avoid  opening  the 
bursEe  around  the  tendons  of  the  tibialis  posticns  and  flexor  longns  digitomm 
respectively,  or  interfering  with  the  sheath  of  the  flexor  longns  pollicia  The 
line  of  incision  advised  is,  on  this  account,  to  be  preferred  to  that  across  the 
direction  of  the  artery,  that  in  a  circalar  form  around  the  malleolas,  or  that 
parallel  to  the  tendo  Achillis. 

IV.  The  Peroneal  Artiht. — The  trunk  of  this  vessel  is  often  absent. 
Its  place  being  supplied  by  branches  from  the  posterior  tibial  artery.  Some- 
times, on  the  contrary, 

it  is  very  large  at  the  Fig.  392. 

lower  part  of  the  leg, 
and  supplies  the  place 
of  tlie  posterior  tibial. 
To  tie  it,  an  incision 
should  be  made  foar 
inches  long,  almost  in 
the  centre  of  the  leg, 
being  about  half  an  inch 
nearer  the  upper  part, 
and  an  inch  behind  the 
external  edge  of  the 
fibnla.  The  border  of 
the  BolffiDs  is  to  be 
songbt  for  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  peronei 
which  encircle  the  outer 
side  of  the  flbnia,  and 
it  may  be  requisite  to 
detach  a  portion  of  this 
mnscle  from  the  flbula, 
to  expose  the  flexor 
longns  pollicia ;  the 
fibres  of  which  must  he 
separated  longitudinal- 
ly, first  with  tlie  direc- 
tor, then  with  the  handle 
of  the  scalpel,  and  the 
artery  sought  for  about 
the  centre,  where  it  will 
be  near  the  edge  of  the 
libula.  At  the  lower 
portion  of  the  incision,  the  vessel  ia  covered  by  the  bone.  Directly  that 
the  flexor  proprius  pollicia  is  exposed,  the  great  toe  should  be  bent  to  the 
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utmost,  in  order  to  relax  the  mascle  and  facilitate  the  separation  of  its 
fibres. 

If  in  the  case  of  wound,  with  arterial  hemorrhage,  the  posterior  tibial  is 
cut  down  upon,  and  found  intact,  the  incision  may  be  extended,  so  as  to  allow 
the  peroneal  to  be  reached,  by  separating  the  superficial  from  the  deep  muscles 
of  the  calf,  and  raising  the  flexor  proprius  pollicis. 

Y.  The  Anterior  Tibial  Artery. — A  line  drawn  from  the  head  of 
the  fibula  to  the  base  of  the  great  toe  will  be  parallel  to  the  course  of  this 
artery. 

To  tie  the  vessel  in  the  upper  part  of  the  leg,  an  incision  four  inches  long, 
or  even  longer,  should  be  made  through  the  skin,  midway  between  the  spine 
of  the  tibia  and  the  external  edge  of  the  fibula,  half  of  which  should  be  in 
the  upper  third  of  the  leg,  and  half  in  the  middle. 

The  intermuscular  septa,  between  the  tibialis  anticus  and  extensor  longus 
digitorum,  must  be  sought  for,  raised  on  a  director,  and  divided.  It  will 
facilitate  the  future  steps  of  the  operation  to  cut  the  fascia  a  little  trans- 
versely at  one  or  both  extremities  of  the  incision.  The  heel  should  be  fully 
brought  down,  and  the  muscles  then  separated  with  the  finger,  from  below 
upwards. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  at  the  lower  part  of  the  incision,  the  ex- 
tensor proprius  pollicis  is  to  be  separated  from  the  tibialis  anticus,  as  about* 
the  centre  of  the  leg  it  intervenes  between  the  extensor  communis  digitorum 
and  tibialis  anticus.  The  artery  is  deeply  seated,  lying  on  the  interosseous 
membrane,  accompanied  by  its  two  veins,  and  having  the  nerve  in  front  and 
in  close  contact.  The  nerve  is  superficial  in  its  entire  course,  and  often  changes 
its  situation  from  one  side  to  another. 

To  tie  U  in  the  lower  pari  of  the  leg. — An  incision  three  inches  in  length, 
commencing  at  about  the  junction  of  the  middle  with  the  lower  third  of  the 
leg,  just  half  an  inch  external  to  the  spine  of  the  tibia,  must  be  made  obliquely 
upwards  and  outwards,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  394. 

The  fascia  covering  the  tibialis  anticus  must  then  be  divided,  and  the  art«ry 
will  be  found  lying  on  the  lower  portion  of  this  muscle  which  separates  it 
from  the  external  surface  of  the  tibia,  surrounded  by  the  vcnse  comites,  and 
with  the  nerve  directly  in  front. 

Should  it  be  found  necessary  to  tie  the  artery  lower  down,  the  tendon  of 
the  extensor  proprius  pollicis  had  better  be  drawn  to  the  outside,  while  that 
of  the  tibialis  anticus  is  drawn  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  the  connecting 
fascia  divided.     Here  the  vessel  rests  on  the  tibia. 

VI.  The  Dorsal  Artery  op  the  Foot  can  rarely  require  to  l>e  tied. 
This  vessel,  superficial  as  it  be,  is,  from  its  diminutiveness  and  the  tightness 
of  the  fascia  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  very  difficult  to  be  taken  up  even  in 
the  dead  body.  The  posterior  extremity  of  the  interosseous  space,  between 
the  first  and  second  metatarsal  bone,  being  found,  an  incision  should  be 
carried  directly  upwards  for  two  inches  or  more.  The  fascia  having  been 
divided  on  a  director,  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  longus  pollicis  and  the 
inner  tendon  of  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum  will  be  exposed,  between 
which  the  artery  lies.  The  last-named  tendon  is  a  certain  guide,  as  it  is 
first  external  to  the  vessel. 

In  wounds  of  the  arteries  in  the  sole  of  the  foot  (except  perhaps  of  the 
external  plantar,  opposite  the  base  of  the  little  toe),  before  enlarging  the 
wound  with  the  view  of  securing  the  bleeding  point,  methodical  pressure 
shouhl  be  applied  after  the  manner  recommended  at  p.  301  ;  if  that  fails, 
the  posterior  tibial  artery  should  be  tied  behind  the  inner  ankle,  and  the 
anterior  tibial  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  likewise,  if  necessary.  In  wounds 
also  of  either  of  the  tibial  arteries  inflicted  on  children  in  the  operation  of 
dividing  the  deep  tendons  for  club  foot,  pressure  should  have  a  fair  trial. 
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Fig.  393.  Fig.  3M. 
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[As  a  EQbstitQte  for  the  ligatore,  bb  a  means  of  effectaally  closing  arte- 
ries, and  arresting  hemorrhage,  acapressure  appears  to  be  fast  coming  into 
use  among  British  surgeons. 

The  ioBtrament  used  for  the  purpose  of  acupressure  is  a  slender  needle  of 
passive  iron,  headed  with  wax  or  glass.  This  needle  is  passed  so  as  to  com- 
press together  and  to  close,  by  its  middle  portion,  the  tube  of  the  bleeding 
artery  a  line  or  two,  or  more,  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  bleeding  point.  It 
should  be  passed  orer  the  artery  in  snch  a  way  as  to  compress  the  tube  with 
Bofficient  power  and  force  against  some  resisting  body.  Snch  a  resisting 
body  will  be  most  freqaently  found,  1st,  iu  the  cutaneous  walls  and  compo- 
nent tissues  of  the  wound ;  2d,  sometimes  in  a  neighboring  bone,  against 
which  the  artery  may  be  pinned  and  compressed  by  the  acupressure  needle ; 
and  3d,  in  a  few  rare  cases  it  may  possibly  be  fonnd  in  practice,  that  a  sec- 
ond needle  may  require  to  be  iu^oduced  to  serre  as  a  point  against  which 
the  required  compression  is  to  be  made.  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  the 
author  of  this  plan  of  acupressure,  illnstrates  the  action  of  the  needle  upon 
the  artery,  by  the  way  iu  which  the  stalk  of  a  flower  is  attached  to  the  lapel 
of  a  coat  by  means  of  a  pin. 

Acnpressnre  is  more  simple  of  application  than  the  ligature,  it  is  far  sorer 
in  its  results  as  regards  all  the  chances  of  obtaining  the  reunion  of  wounds 
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by  the  first  intention,  and  therefore  far  safer  as  respects  the  ayoidance  of  the 
occurrence  of  parnlent  infection.  Although  but  very  recently  brought  into 
notice,  it  has  already  been  used,  with  extraordinary  success,  in  amputations 
of  the  extremities  and  the  removal  of  diseased  glands,  and  of  large  tumors.  J 


CHAPTER    TI. 


AMPUTATIONS. 


I.  Amputation  or  the  Thigh. — It  will  be  convenient  to  describe  this 
amputation  first ;  and  to  embody  in  the  description  of  it  such  general  pre- 
cepts as  are  applicable  to   the 
Fig.  396.  other  amputations. 

In  the  first  place  the  surgeon 
should  have  his  tourniquets,  am- 
putating knives,  saws,  artery- 
forceps  and  tenacula,  ligatures, 
bone-forceps,  sponges,  and  curved 
needles  threaded  (or  wired),  close 
at  hand  on  a  tray,  arranged  in  doe 
order ;  and  he  should  see  with  his 
own  eyes  that  every  requisite  is 
at  hand  before  he  begins. 

In  this,  as  in  every  other  ope- 
ration, it  is  necessary  to  place  the 
patient  in  a  convenient  posture, 
so  that  the  operator  may  not  be 
obliged  to  stoop.  For  amputation 
of  the  thigh,  the  patient  may  be 
placed  on  a  bed,  or  on  a  table 
covered  with  a  folded  blanket; 
the  diseased  leg  should  project 
suflBciently  over  the  edge,  and 
should  be  supported  at  the  knee 
by  an  assistant,  who  sits  on  a  low 
stool  in  front ;  and  the  sound 
limb  may  be  secured  to  one  of 
the  legs  of  the  table  with  a  handkerchief. 

For  amputation  of  the  thigh,  in  an  adult,  the  surgeon  should  have  a  long, 
straight,  sharp-pointed  knife.  Instead  of  the  common  amputating  saw,  he 
may,  if  he  pleases,  use  the  instrument  here  depicted,  and  invented  by  Mr. 
Butcher  of  Dublin,  although  it  is  in  excision  of  the  cuds  of  bones  that  it 
is  most  particularly  useful. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  blade,  which  is  8  inches  long,  and  only  .25  inch  in 
breadth,  is  most  tensely  stretched  between  two  upright  bars,  by  a  screw  in 
the  middle  of  the  uppermost  cross  bar.  The  tension,  combined  with  the 
firmness  of  the  teeth,  renders  it  a  capital  cutter,  whilst  from  the  outset  of  the 
teeth,  and  narrowness  of  the  blade,  it  cannot  well  become  locked.  More- 
over it  can,  when  the  screw  is  reversed,  be  turned  in  any  direction,  and  be 
there  fixed,  so  as  to  cut  backwards  or  sideways.* 

'  The  saw  depicted  here  differs  in  some  respects  from  that  described  by  Mr.  Batcher, 
Dublin  Jourii.  Med.  Sc,  Feb.  1&55.  Weiss  has  another  modification  of  it,  suggested  bjr 
Mr.  Budk. 
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Then  measures  must  be  adopted  for  compressing  the  main  artery,  and 
preventing  too  great  loss  of  blood.  This  may  be  done,  either  by  pressure 
with  the  hand,  or  with  the  tourniquet 

Fig.  396. 


[Saw  for  ampaUtioaii.] 

Pressure  vnih  the  Jiand  on  the  main  arterial  trunk,  if  effected  by  a  steady 
assistant  who  can  be  trusted,  is  sufficient  in  most  cases  ;  and  if  the  limb  is 
amputated  so  high  up  that  the  tourniquet  cannot  be  applied,  there  is  of 
course  no  choice  ;  the  femoral  artery  must  be  compressed  against  the  ramus 
of  the  pubes.  Both  hands  should  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Either  the 
thumbs,  or  else  the  tips  of  the  fore,  middle,  and  ring  fingers  in  a  line  should 
compress  the  vessel,  and  when  one  hand  relaxes  a  little,  the  other  should 
press  more  firmly.    The  handle  of  a  key  covered  with  lint  is  sometimes  used. 

The  common  tourniquet  consists  of  three  parts  :  a  pad,  to  compress  the^ 
artery,  which  should  be  firm,  narrow,  and  flattish ;  a  strong  band  which  is 
buckled  round  the  limb ;  and  a  bridge-like  contrivance,  over  which  the  band 
passes,  with  a  screw,  by  turning  which  the  bridge  is  raised,  and  the  band 
tightened.  The  pad  should  always  be  placed  so  as  to  compress  the  artery 
against  the  bone.  Instead  of  a  pad  attached  to  the  band,  it  is  preferable  to 
use  a  small,  firm  roller,  about  an  inch  thick ;  to  put  this  lengthwise  over  the 
main  artery,  and  secure  it  by  a  turn  of  bandage ;  and  to  apply  the  band  of 
the  tourniquet  over  this.  The  band  should  first  of  all  be  buckled  tightly ; 
then  by  turning  the  screw  a  very  powerful  degree  of  force  is  exerted.  The 
screw  may  be  put  over  the  pad,  or  on  another  part  of  the  limb ;  but  it 
should  always  be  put  opposite  the  buckle  of  the  band.  The  advantoge  of 
the  tourniquet  is,  that  it  compresses  the  smaller  arteries  as  well  as  the  prin- 
cipal trunk ;  its  disadvantage  is,  that  it  arrests  the  venous  circulation,  and 
causes  a  greater  loss  of  venous  blood ;  wherefore,  it  should  never  be  con- 
stricted tightly  until  the  incisions  are  just  commencing. 

Amputations  maybe  performed  either,  1,  by  cutting  from  the  skin  towards 
the  bone  with  a  circular  sweep  of  the  knife,  or  with  two  oval  semicircular 
sweeps ;  or,  2,  by  transfixion  and  cutting  flaps  outwards ;  or  by  a  combina- 
tion of  either  method.  The  flap  operation  has  been  of  late  the  favorite  ;  it 
is  more  brilliant ;  and  it  enables  the  surgeon  to  select  a  flap  where  he  pleases, 
so  that  when  the  flesh  on  one  side  of  the  limb  is  destroyed  by  disease  or 
injury,  the  end  of  the  stump  may  be  covered  with  a  flap  taken  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  sound  side,  and  greater  length  of  limb  may  be  preserved. 
But  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  circular,  although  a  slower  and  less 
showy  operation,  produces  on  the  whole  better  stumps  than  the  flap  opera- 
tion, as  usually  performed. 

The  aim  of  the  surgeon  should  be  to  produce  a  good,  useful  stump  ;  and 
not  to  execute  a  pretty-looking  manoeuvre.  He  must  be  careful  to  have  skin 
enough  to  cover  the  flesh,  and  flesh  enough  to  cover  the  bone.     If  the  bone 
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is  inclined  to  project  it  shonld  be  shortened  at  once ;  and  the  same  with 
muscle  or  tendon,  and  especially  with  nerves,  which  should  always  be  cot 
short  if  they  project. 

Mr.  Teale,  of  Leeds,*  declares  that  the  mortality  of  the  amputations  of  the 
thigh  and  leg  is  nearly  one  in  three ;  and  that  the  stumps  of  those  who  es- 
cape are  generally  unsatisfactory,  and  unable  to  bear  pressure.  In  order  to 
diminish  the  mortality,  and  produce  a  more  useful  stump,  he  proposes  to 
amputate  by  means  of  a  long  and  a  short  rectangular  flap.  (See  p.  638, 642.) 
The  long  flap  is  to  be  formed  out  of  such  parts  as  do  not  contain  the  prin- 
cipal blood-vessels  and  nerves,  and  is  to  be  long  enough  to  fall  easily  over 
the  end  of  the  bone.  Its  length  and  breadth  are  equal  to  half  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  limb ;  it  is  therefore  a  perfect  square.  The  short  flap  is  one- 
fourth  its  length.  The  long  flap  is  folded  over  the  end  of  the  bone,  and 
united  by  suture,  as  shown  at  p.  638.  No  dressing  is  used  by  Mr.  Teale  ; 
and  he  orders  the  stump  not  to  be  lifted  for  many  days.  He  believes  the 
advantages  of  this  plan  to  be,  that  tension  is  avoided  by  the  ample  size  of 
the  long  flap  ;  that  this,  folding  over  the  end  of  the  bone,  soon  acquires 
organic  union  with  it,  and  seals  up  its  veins ;  that  the  limb  is  not  disturbed 
by  lifting  and  dressing,  and  the  veins  consequently  are  early  closed ;  and 
that  the  end  of  the  bone  is  covered  by  parts  free  from  large  vessels  and 
nerves,  and  that  the  cicatrix  does  not  adhere  to  it. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  operations,  we  suppose  the  patient  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform ;  unless  there  is  some  rare  and  special  reason  to 
the  contrary. 

1.  Circular  Method, — The  surgeon  stands  on  the  outer  side,  and  uses  his 
left  hand  to  grasp  and  steady  the  papt  which  he  is  to  amputate.  The  artery 
must  be  compressed  by  one  of  the  methods  before  described,  and  an  assistant 
must  grasp  the  limb  with  both  hands,  so  as  to  draw  up  the  skin  as  high  as 
possible.  Then  the  surgeon  commences  by  putting  his  arm  under  the  thigh, 
and  makes  an  incision  at  one  sweep,  completely  round  the  limb,  through  the 
skin  and  fat  down  to  the  fascia.  The  knife  of  course  cuts  from  heel  to  point 
The  assistant  is  now  to  draw  the  skin  further  up,  the  retraction  being  aided 
by  a  few  touches  with  the  knife  ;  and  then  the  knife,  being  put  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  retracted  skin,  is  to  be  made  to  divide  everything  down  to  the 
bone  by  another  clean  circular  sweep.  The  next  thing  is  to  separate  the 
muscles  from  the  bone  for  another  inch  or  two  with  the  point  of  a  knife, 
especially  those  connected  with  the  linea  aapera;  and  then  the  periosteum 
having  been  divided  by  one  more  sweep,  tlie  muscles  are  to  be  well  drawn 
up  from  tne  bone,  either  by  the  hands  of  the  assistant  or  by  the  retractor,  a 
piece  of  linen  with  a  longitudinal  slit  in  it.  The  saw  must  be  used  to  divide 
the  bone  ;  it  should  be  held  perpendicularly  or  nearly  so  :  it  should  be  used 
very  lightly,  and  the  last  few  strokes  should  be  excessively  short  and  gentle, 
that  the  bone  may  not  be  splintered.  If  it  is,  the  irregular  part  must  be 
removed  by  the  forceps.  The  femoral  artery  should  now  be  tied,  its  orifice 
being  seized  and  slightly  drawn  out  by  forceps ;  and  afterwards  any  large 
branches  that  appear  in  the  muscular  interstices.  Then  all  compression 
should  be  suddenly  ceased,  so  that  any  arteries  that  are  liable  to  bleed  may 
do  so,  and  be  tied  at  once.  Hemorrhage  from  large  veins  is  to  be  restrained 
by  elevating  the  stump,  and  making  compression  for  a  short  time  with  the 
finger.  If,  however,  nothing  else  will  do,  they  must  be  tied.  Any  obstinate 
oozing  from  small  vessels  should  be  restrained  by  sponging  with  cold  water, 
or  i)erhaps  by  a  touch  with  arg.  nitras.  So  soon  as  bleeding  has  ceascil,  a 
light  bandage  may  be  passed  round  the  limb  above  the  stump,  and  the  edges 
of  the  wound  should  be  nicely  adapted  with  sutures  and  strips  of  plaster. 

'  On  Amputation  by  a  long  and  a  short  Rectangular  Flap,  Lond.  1858. 
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The  edgen  are  to  be  broaght  together  in  a  straight  lioe,  which  may  be 
made  either  perpendicalar  or  horizontal,  the  latt«r,  howerer,  l>eing  the 
better  plan. 

The  patient  ahonld  then  be  removed  to  bed,  and  the  stamp  be  sopported 
on  a  pillov  covered  with  oil-cloth  or  gutta-percha.  No  other  application 
will  be  needed  save  a  good  flake  of  fine  wadding  to  exclude  the  air,  and 
absorb  discharge.  Pain  may  be  allayed  by  an  opiate.  The  stamp  may  re- 
main as  it  is  for  some  days,  the  cotton  being  changed,  and  the  discbarge 
wiped  occasionally  from  its  surface.  But  after  from  four  to  six  days,  sooner 
or  later,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  discharge  and  the  feelings  of  the 
patient,  the  dressings  should  be  changed,  the  straps  being  taken  off  and  re- 
placed one  by  one,  with  care  not  to  disturb  the  ligatures,  and  the  hands  of 
an  assistant  being  employed  to  sapport  the  edges,  and  prevent  their  falling 
asunder.  At  the  subsequent  dressings,  the  points  to  be  attended  to  are,  to 
renew  the  light  bandage  occasionally,  which  was  passed  round  the  stump 
soon  after  the  operation,  in  order  to  support  the  muscles,  and  prevent  their  ' 
retraction — to  bring  together  the  edges  of  the  wound  with  adhesive  straps, 
to  press  gently  out  all  collections  of  matter,  and  take  care  that  there  is  no 
bagging; — to  nse  some  antiseptic  if  need  be — ^to  remove  the  ligatures  when 
loose — (that  on  the  femoral  artery  should  not  be  dietarbed  for  a  fortnight) 
— aud  to  accelerate  cicatrization  by  tlie  nitrate  of  silver,  or  other  stimulant^ 
if  the  grannlations  appear  languid. 

If  the  patient  is  very  emaciated,  the  circular  incision  may  be  carried  down 
to  the  bone  at  once  without  ceremony,  because  in  snch  patients  the  muscles 
always  retract  greatly.     Sir  C.  bell  recommended  the  skiu  not  to  be  divided 

Fig.  397. 
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Suite  circularly,  but  the  knife  to  be  inclined  a  little,  so  as  to  make  two  oval 
aps.  The  same  may  be  done  also  in  dividing  the  muscles. 
2.  Flap  Operation. — The  flaps  may  be  made,  either  from  the  inner  and 
outer,  or  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  aspects  of  the  limb.  The  latter 
way  is  the  more  convenient  if  the  amputation  is  low  down  ;  but  the  former, 
if  it  is  in  the  middle  or  upper  third.  In  performing  this  operation,  the  sur- 
geon, standing  as  before,  grasps  the  flesh  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  limh 
with  his  left  hand,  and  lifts  it  from  the  bone ;  then  pusses  his  knife  horizou- 
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tally  throDgh  it— carries  the  point  over  the  bone,  poshes  it  throa^  the  other 
side  of  the  limb  as  lov  as  possible ;  then  makes  it  cat  its  way  out  apwards 
and  forwards,  so  as  to  malie  the  anterior  flap.  In  ampatatiug  the  right 
thigh,  the  linife  shonld  be  passed  behind  the  saphena  vein.  It  is  again 
entered  a  little  belov  the  top  of  the  first  incision,  passed  behind  the  bone, 
broaght  out  at  the  wonud  on  the  other  side,  and  directed  so  as  to  make  a 
posterior  flap  in  the  direction  of  the  dotted  line.  Both  flaps  are  now  drawn 
back  ;  the  knife  is  swept  round  the  bone  to  divide  any  remaining  muacnlAr 
fibres,  and  the  bone  is  sawn  through. 

In  the  same  manner  flaps  may  be  made  from  the  inner  and  onter  sides  of 
the  limb,  the  snrgeon  first  grasping  the  flesh,  and  transflsing  it,  and  cutting 
a  flap  on  one  side  of  the  bone,  then  passing  the  knife  close  to  the  bone  on 
the  other  side  (withont  again  piercing  the  skin),  and  making  another  dap. 

3.   Teale's  Operation. — The  snrgeon  is  recommended  to  begin  by  marking 
out  the  flaps  with  ink:     Taking  the  circumference  of  the  limb  at  the  point 
where  the  bone  is  to  be  satrn,  half 
Fig  398.  of  this  will    be   the   length   and 

breadth  of  the  flap.  One  line  is 
to  be  traced  on  the  inner  side,  ag 
near  as  may  be  to  the  femoral  res- 
sels,  withont  including  tbena  in  the 
flap ;  a  similar  parallel  line  on  the 
outer  side,  and  a  line  of  equal 
length  joining  their  lower  extre- 
mities. A  transverse  line  may  then 
be  drawn  to  show  the  place  of  the 
short  flap,  which  shoold  be  one- 
fonrth  the  length  of  the  long  one. 
"The  operator  begins,"  says  Mr. 
Tcale,  "  by  making  the  two  lateral 
incisions  of  the  long  flap  through 
the  inlegumenta  only.  The  trans* 
verse  incision  of  this  flap,  enp- 
posing  it  to  ron  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  pat«!la,  is  made  by  a  free 
t-wcc'p  of  the  knife,  through  the  skin  and  tendinous  structures,  down  to  the 
femur."  But  should  the  lower  transverse  line  fall  across  the  patella,  the 
t^kin  mast  be  dissected  off,  and  the  cut  be  carried  down  to  tlie  femur,  almve 
its  upper  edge.  "  This  flap  is  completed  by  cutting  the  fleshy  struiitnres 
from  Itelow  upwnnls,  close  to  the  bone."  The  posterior  short  flap,  con- 
taining the  Inrpe  vessels  and  nerves,  is  made  by  one  sweep  of  ihe  knife  down 
to  the  bone;  the  soft  |)arts  being  afterwards  separated  frum  the  bone  close 
to  the  periosteum,  as  fur  upwards  as  the  intended  place  of  sawing. 

SECTION  II. — AMPUTATION  OF  THE  UIP-JOINT. 

This  operation  is  recjuisite  in  cases  in  which  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
thigh-bone  is  smashed,  and  in  which  the  soft  ])Bris  are  so  injured  that  it  it 
of  no  HSU  to  attempt  c.\cision.  "  No  man,"  says  Mr.  Guthrie,  "  should  suffer 
(iroimlation  at  the  hip-joint  when  the  thigh-bone  is  entire.  It  .«hon]d  never 
lie  done  in  cases  of  injury  when  the  bone  can  Iw  sawn  through  immediately 
behind  the  trochanter  major,  and  snfTicicnt  flaps  can  be  preserved  to  close 
the  wound  thus  made.  An  injury  warranting  this  operation  should  extend 
to  the  neck  or  head  of  the  bone,  and  it  may  be  pnssililv,  as  I  have  proposed, 
even  then  to  avoid  it  by  removing  the  broken  purts."' 

'  Outlirip,  CommfUtariefl,  6lli  edil.  p.  C3. 
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It  ia  (fenerallf  by  flaps ;  either  aDtcrior  and  posterior,  or  lateral.  The 
writer  saw  it  performed  in  the  year  1835  by  Mr.  Herbert  Mayo,  at  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  iu  the  following  maniier : — 

The  femoral  artery  waa  first  tied  immediatel;  below  Ponpart's  ligament 
This  was  the  rule  of  that  day,  bnt  was  quite  nnoecesaary.  The  artery 
shoDld  be  compressed  daring  the  operation,  and  its  cut  orifice  be  tied  imme- 
diately afterwards. 

The  patient  being  in  the  recumbent  postnre  at  the  edge  of  the  table,  and 
the  limb  held  ont  horizontally,  a  long  knife  was  thmst  through  the  limb 
Immediately  on  the  inner  side  of  the  joint,  and  carried  forwards  and  inwards, 
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and  made  to  cnt  ibe  inner  flap  ft-om  the  abdnctor  muscles.  This  flap  should 
be  immediately  grasped  by  an  assistant,  who  should  compress  the  femoral 
artery. 

In  the  next  place,  Mr.  Mayo  cnt  into  tbe  hip-joint  with  a  short  strong 
curved  knife,  and  severed  the  ligamentum  teres  and  the  mascles  attached  to 
the  digital  fossa.  Lastly,  patting  in  the  long  knife  over  the  trochanter,  he 
cnt  downwards  and  outwards  to  make  the  outer  flap. 

This  amputation,  excluding  the  preliminary  tying  of  the  femoral  artery, 
was  most  brilliantly  accomplished  in  twenty-eight  seconds ;  yet  would  scarcely 
in  the  present  day  be  jnstiGed,  since  it  was  performed  upon  a  young  woman 
to  get  rid  of  neuralgia  from  a  stump,  which  had  undergone  two  previous 
amputations. 

Of  the  method  by  anterior  and  posterior  flaps,  a  very  good  example  is 
afforded  by  a  case  of  Mr.  Tatnnm's  at  St.  George's  Hospital  iu  July,  1856. 
The  thigh  having  been  slightly  bent  and  abducted,  the  knife  was  entered  at 
the  outside  at  the  junction  of  the  upper  and  middle  thirds  of  a  line  drawn 
from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  great  trochanter.  It 
was  carried  obliquely  inwards  and  downwards  immediately  in  front  of  the 
joint,  and  brought  out  about  two  inches  below  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium. 

"  Cutting  my  way  out,"  says  Mr.'Tatum,  "  I  made  a  large  anterior  flap, 
which  was  at  once  firmly  grasped,  so  as  to  preveut  the  possibility  of  hemor- 
rhage, and  drawn  upwards.  The  anterior  part  of  the  capsular  ligament 
being  laid  bare  was  easily  divided  ;  the  head  of  the  bone  was  then  partially 
dislocated  by  rotating  the  limb  outwards  and  extending  it  backwards  ;  the 
ligamentum  teres  was  at  once  cut  through,  and  the  dislocation  of  the  thigh- 
bone completed.  The  knife  was  then  carried  through  the  joint  and  over  the 
trochanter,  and  the  posterior  flap  was  made.     In  doing  this  I  took  care  to 
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have  this  flap  somewhat  small  and  thin,  well  knowing  by  experience  that  a 
large  posterior  flap  tends  by  its  weight  to  drag  the  cat  sarfaces  apart  in 
the  progress  of  healing.  As  I  completed  the  posterior  flap,  dry  sponges 
were  stuffed  into  the  wound  by  assistants,  and  thus  all  hemorrhage  was  at 
once  stopped."  Plenty  of  ligatures  securing  every  bleeding  vessel  including 
the  femoral  vein  ;  sutures  and  plasters,  completed  the  operation.  The  pa- 
tient, a  lad  of  16,  left  the  hospital  in  a  month. 

In  this  case,  as  in  one  operated  on  by  Mr.  C.  O.  Outhrie,  the  entire  thigh- 
bone was  removed  in  order  to  give  the  patient  a  greater  chance  of  security 
from  the  return  of  cancer  than  would  have  been  given  by  amputation  throagh 
the  affected  bone.  In  any  such  case,  the  surgeon  probably  will  be  able  to 
plan  his  lines  of  incision  as  he  pleases ;  and  the  limb  can  be  moved  in  any 
direction,  to  facilitate  his  proceedings.  Not  so  in  cases  in  which  there  is 
extensive  destruction  of  soft  parts  and  smashing  of  the  neck  of  the  boue. 
Here  the  surgeon  must  be  guided  by  the  direction  in  which  he  can  secure 
the  best  covering  of  skin.* 


SECTION   III. — AMPUTATION  AT  THE   KNEE-JOINT. 

This  operation  may  be  substituted  for  amputation  in  the  lower  third  of 
the  thigh,  in  cases  in  which  excision  of  the  knee-joint  is  impracticable. 

[Pig.  400. 


Amputation  at  the  knee-joint,  SymeN  operation.] 

1.  Syme^if  Operation. — A  semicircular  incision  is  made  through  skin  and 
fascia  over  the  patella ;  next,  the  knife  is  thrust  horizontally  across  immedi- 
ately l>ehind  the  joint,  and  is  made  to  cut  a  long  flap  from  the  calf  of  the 
leg ;  next,  the  anterior  flap  being  lifted  up,  the  extensor  muscles  are  severed 
from  the  upper  border  of  the  patella  ;  the  remaining  soft  parts  are  divided, 
and  the  femur  sawn  through  the  condyles,  immediately  above  the  joint. 

2.  If  circumstances  permit  it,  an  anterior  flap  may  be  made  including  the 
patella,  by  a  semicircular  incision  through  the  tissues  in  front  of  the  joint. 
iKjneath  the  patella  from  the  posterior  part  of  one  condyle  of  the  femur  to 
the  other.  Then  the  ligamentum  patellro  is  cut  through,  the  patella  lifted 
with  the  anterior  flap,  the  joint  opened  by  cutting  through  the  lateral  and 
crucial  ligaments ;  and  lastly,  a  sufficienoy  of  under  flap  cut  from  the  calf. 
The  interarticnlar  cartilages  should  always  be  removed,  and  the  surface  of 
the  patella,  or  femur,  if  diseased.  The  popliteal  artery  should  not  be 
wounded  above  the  part  at  which  it  is  severed.  The  patella  should  be 
brought  down  over  the  end  of  the  femur. 

'  For  details  of  other  modea  of  performiiip  this  operation,  seuriutlirie's  Comnieiitarir* 
and  Youth's  Clitiliuiit,  vol.  ii. 
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8CCTI0N  IT. — AHPCTATION   OF  TDK  LKO. 

1.   Oval  Amputation  through  the  calf. — An  oval  incision  is  made  in  the 
directiou  shown  iu  the  cut,  through  akin  and  fat ;  these  are  thoroughly  drawn 
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back  ;  the  incision  is  carried  upwards  obliqnely  through  the  gastroonemioB 
to  the  bones,  so  as  to  make  a  posterior  flap  ;  this  being  well  pulled  up,  the 
remaining  soft  parts  around  and  between  the  bones  are  divided  ;  lastly,  the 
bones  are  sawn  through.  [Here,  as  also  iu  the  forearm,  in  sawing  the  bones, 
the  surgeon  should  take  care  that  the  most  movable  bone  be  the  one  first 
divided  by  the  instrument]  The  integnmeuts  are  brought  together  in  a 
transverse  line, 

2.  The  Jlap  operation  is  performed  by  Hr.  Fei^nsson  tn  an  elegant  and 
expediiious  manner,  thus : — He  first  places  the  heel  of  the  kuife  on  the  side 
of  the  limb  furthest  from  him, 

and  draws  it  across  the  front  Fig-  402. 

of  the  limb,  cutting  a  semilu- 
nar fla]»  of  skin ;  when  its 
point  has  arrived  at  the  op- 
posite side,  it  is  at  once 
made  to  transfix  the  limb; 
this  stage  of  the  operation  is 
represented  in  Fig.  403 ;  and 
then  the  posterior  flap  is  cut. 
The  surgeon  must  take  care 
not  to  get  his  knife  between 
the    two    bones.     When   the 

operation  is  performed  high  [Oniupauu*iDorib«ici,aft(T«|MntiaDafth>UDb.i 
up,  the  popliteal  artery  will 

be  divided  instead  of  the  two  tibials.  The  tibia,  however,  should  never  be 
sawn  higher  than  its  tuberosity,  or  the  joint  will  be  lud  open.  The  fleshy 
mass  of  the  gastrocnemius  may  require  to  be  cut  out,  to  make  the  flap  thin- 
ner. If  low  down,  the  tendo  AchiUia  will  require  to  be  shortened  after  the 
flap  is  made.  The  flap  is  to  be  brought  forwards,  and  confined  by  a  stitch 
or  two,  the  line  of  junction  being  horizontal. 

3.  Circular  Method. — The  artery  being  under  command,  as  in  ampnta- 
tions  of  the  thigh,  and  the  leg  being  placed  horizontally,  one  assistant  sup- 
porting it  at  the  ankle,  and  another  holding  it  at  the  knee  and  drawing  up 
the  skin,  the  surgeon  makes  a  circular  incision  through  the  skin,  fonr  inches 
below  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.    The  integuments  are  next  to  be  dissected 
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np  for  two  inchea,  and  turned  back ;  and  the  moBcles  are  to  be  divided  down 
to  the  bone  by  a  second  circolsr  incision.  Then  a  long  slender  double- 
edged  knife,  called  a  catliue,  is  passed  between  the  bones  to  divide  the  inter- 


[F1*p  (npaUlloB  oT  Ui«  Ug.} 


s  ligament  and  mnacles,  and  both  bones  are  sawn  tbrongh  together, 
the  flesh  being  protected  by  a  retractor,  which  shonld  have  three  tails.  The 
spine  of  the  tibia,  if  it  projects  much,  may  be  removed  with  a  fine  saw  or 
bone  nippera,  and  care  shonld  be  taken  not  to  leave  the  fibnla  longer  than 
the  tibia,  or  it  will  give  much  trouble.  The  anterior  and  posterior  tibial 
and  peroneal  arteries,  and  any  others  requiring  it,  being  tied,  the  stamp  is 
to  be  treated  as  directed  after  amputation  of  the  thigh.  The  tegnment^ 
should  be  put  together  transversely. 


Fig.  404. 


[T<*1*'> 


4.  Teale'g  Operation. — The  length  and  breadth  of  the  anterior  flap  arc  to 
be  determined  and  marked  out  as  before  described,  p.  635.  The  two  lateral 
inciaions  arc  first  made  through  the  skin ;  and  the  trensvcrac  one  down  lo 
the  bone  ;  tlicn  the  loiif;  flttp  is  dissected  up,  and  with  it,  all  the  tisxuea  in 
front  of  the  hones  and  inloronscdua  membrane  ;  including  the  anterior  tibial 
vessels,  which  are  divided  onto  only.  The  short  posterior  flap  is  then  made 
by  one  cut  down  to  the  bones,  and  is  to  l>e  diasected  clean  from  the  hones 
and  interosseous  membrane  up  to  the  point  of  sawing.  The  cuts  arc  reduced 
from  Mr.  Teale's  book. 
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— AMPUTATIOW  OP  TEE  ABM. 


In  ampntatioDB  of  the  npper  extremity,  the  flov  of  blood  maj  be  snffi- 
cieutly  commanded  by  compreaging  the  artery  above  the  claricle,  or  iu  the 


&rm.  If  it  is  thooght  pro- 
per, however,  the  toQrniqoet 
may  be  applied  so  aa  to  com- 
press the  artery  against  the 
hamems. 

1.  Circular. — The  arm 
being  held  oat,  and  an  as- 
sistant drawing  np  the  skin, 
one  circnlar  incision  is  made 
through  the  alcin,  which  be- 
ing forcibly  retracted,  an- 
other is  made  down  to 
the  bone.  These  incisions 
sboald  be  made  with  two 
slight  divergences,  so  as  to 
cot  the  skin  and  mnscles 
rather  longer  in  front  and 
behind  than  at  the  sides. 


The  sabGcqDcnt  eteps  are  precisely  Bimilar  to   Uiose   m  amputating  the 
thigh. 

a.  Flaps. — The  knire  is  entered  at  one  side,  carried  down  to  the  bone, 
turned  orcr  it,  bron);ht  out  at  a  point  opposite  (the  vesxels  he'iug  left  behiod 
for  the  second  flap),  and  then  made  to  cut  a  neat  rounded  anterior  flap  two 
OF  three  inches  ton);.  It  is  nest  carried  behind  the  bone  to  make  a  posterior 
one  of  equal  length ;  and  is  lastly  swept  round  the  bone,  to  divide  any 
remaining  librcs.  The  dimion  of  the  bone,  ligature  of  the  arteries,  and 
treatineDt  of  the  stamp  as  before. 

BECTION  VI. AMPUTATION  AT  THE  BHOrLDER. 

This  may  be  performed  in  seferal  manners.  1.  Tlic  patient  being  seated 
in  a  chair  and  well  supported,  or,  which  is  bolter,  being  placed  o 
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table,  with  the  nhouldcr  elevated,  and  projecting  beyond  it«  ed)(G.  and  the 
enlKlavian  artery  being  compressed,  the  surneon  enters  a  long  straifrht 
knife  at  the  anierior  margin  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  an  inch  below  the  aero- 
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inion.  From  this  point  he  thraste  it  throagh  the  muBcle,  across  the  oatsids 
of  the  joint,  and  brings  oQt  the  knife  at  the  posterior  margin  of  the  axilU. 
If  the  left  side  is  operated  on,  the  knife  must  be  etit«red  at  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  axilla,  and  be  brought  ont  at  the  anterior  margin  of  the  del- 
toid mascle.  Then,  bj  cutting  downwards  and  outwards,  the  external  flap 
is  mode.  The  origins  of  the  biceps  and  triceps,  and  insertions  of  the  ioftm 
and  snpra  spinatus  are  next  cnt  through,  and  the  joint  is  laid  open.  Pioallf, 
the  blade  of  the  knife  being  placed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  head  of  tlie  bone 
must  be  mode  to  cot  the  inner  flap. 

2.  The  corering  for  the  exposed  part  of  the  scapula  in  the  preceding 
operation  was  obtained  from  the  deltoid.  But  it  may  also  be  obtained 
from  the  mnscles  in  front  or  behind,  supposing  the  deltoid  to  be  implicated 
in  the  disease  or  iujnrj  which  demands  the  operation.  One  elliptical  incision 
maj  be  carried  from  beneath  the  middle  of  the  acromion  to  the  posterior 
border  of  the  axilla,  and  another  to  the  anterior  border.  These  flaps  being 
dissected  np,  the  head  of  the  bone  may  be  tnmed  oat  of  the  socket,  and  the 
remaining  soft  parts  be  divided;  or  the  bone  ma;  be  sawn  through  just 
beneath  its  neck.  An  assistant  shoald  be  directed  to  grasp  the  flap  which 
contains  the  axillar7  artery  bo  soon  as  it  is  divided,  because  the  pressure 
above  the  clavicle  is  generally  not  sufficient  to  stop  the  circulation  entirely. 

SKTTION  vn. — AMPUTATION  AT  THE  KLBOW. 

This  is  performed  by  passing  the  knife  through  the  muscles  in  front  of  the 
joint,  and  cutting  upwards  and  forwards,  so  as  to  make  a  flap  from  the  fore- 
arm. Then  the  operator  makes  a  transverse  incision  behind  the  joint.  He 
next  cuts  through  the  external  lateral  ligament,  and  enters  the  joint  between 
the  head  of  the  radius  and  external  condyle,  then  divides  the  internal  lateral 
ligament,  and,  lastly,  saws  through  the  olecranon,  the  apex  of  which,  with 
the  triceps  attached  to  it,  is  of  course  left  in  the  stnmp. 


8XCTI0N  Till. — AHPCTATION  Of  TBZ  rOEEARH. 

This  operation  should  always  be  performed  as  near  the  wrist  aa  poulble. 

1.  Circular. — The  limb  being  sup- 
ported with  the  thumb  uppermost,  and  ™ 
an  assistant  drawing  up  the  skin,  a 
circular  incision  is  made  through  it 
down  to  the  fascia.  When  the  skin 
has  again  been  retracted  as  much  as 
possible,  the  muscles  are  divided  by  a 
second  circular  incision  ;  the  interos- 
seous parts  and  the  remaining  fibres 
are  next  cut  through  with  a  catline ; 
the  flesh  and  the  bones  are  then  to  be 
sawn  through  together,  the  saw  being 
worked  perpendicularly.  The  radial, 
ulnar,  and  two  Interosseous  arteries 
require  ligatures. 

2.  Flaps. — The  limb  being  placed 
in  a  state  of  pronation,  the  surgeon 
makes  a  flap  from  the  extensor  side, 
just  as  is  represented  in  the  annexed 
cut ;  and  he  then  transfixes  the  flexor 
side,  nnd  makes  the  other  flap  ;  taking 
care  not  to  puss  the  knife  between  the 
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bones  whilst  perTorming  either  transfixion.  The  interoaseoas  parts  are  next 
dirided,  the  flesh  drawn  upwards,  and  the  bones  sawn  through.  If  the 
tendons  project,  they  must  be  shortened. 

Teale'a  operation  is  perTormed,  mutalia  mulandia,  like  that  of  the  leg ; 
and  that  of  the  upper  arm  like  the  thigh. 

BECTIOK  IX, — AMPUTATION  AT  THK  WRIST. 

I.  Circular. — The  skin  being  palled  back,  a  circnlar  incision  is  made  a 
little  below  the  level  of  the  line  that  separates  the  forearm  from  the  palm 
of  the  hand.  The  external  lateral  ligament  is  then  cut  through,  and  Uie 
knife  carried  across  the  joint,  to  divide  the  remaining  attachments. 

Fig. «:. 


{Flap  ftnpntatlon  of  thi 


2.  Flaps. — A  scmilnnar  incision  is  made  nrross  the  back  of  the  wrist,  its 
extremities  being  at  the  stjluid  |)rQccii!ies,  and  its  centre  reaching  down  n* 
far  as  the  second  row  of  carpal  bones.  Thin  flap  being  diNseclcd  up,  the 
joint  is  opened  behind,  the  lateral  ligaments  are  eut  through,  and  ilie  knife, 
being  placed  between  the  carpus  and  bones  uf  the  forearm,  is  made  to  cut 
out  a  flap  from  the  anterior  surface  uf  the  palm,  as  repredentcd  in  the  above 
figure.  The  tendons  must  be  shortened,  and  the  skiu  brought  together  by 
sutures. 

8ECTI0K  X. — AMPUTATIONS  OP  THE  HAND. 

I.  Amputation  of  the_^Hfl'er8  or  thumb  at  their  lagt  joint  may  be  per- 
formed thus .- — The  surgeun  hulds  the  phalanx  firmly  between  his  linger  and 
thumb,  and  bends  it,  so  as  to  give  prumiucnce  to  the  head  of  the  middle 
phalanx.  He  then  makes  a  straight  incision  across  the  head  of  the  middle 
phalanx,  so  as  to  cut  into  the  joint,  and  takes  care  to  carry  it  deeply  enough 
at  the  sides  to  divide  the  lateral  ligaments.  The  joint  being  then  thoroughly 
opened,  the  liistoury  is  carried  through  it,  aud  made  to  cut  a  flap  from  the 
palmar  surface  of  the  last  phalanx,  sufficient  to  cover  the  head  of  the  bone ; 
and  it  is  better  to  leave  too  much  than  too  little. 

If,  however,  the  joint  cannot  be  bent,  this  operation  may  be  performed 
thus:  The  surgeon  holding  the  phalanx  firmly,  with  its  palmar  surface  up- 
wards, first  pusses  his  knife  horizontally  across  the  front  of  the  joint,  the 
flat  surface  towards  it,  ami  cuts  out  the  anterior  Hap ;  then  divides  the  lateral 
ligaments  and  the  remaining  attachments  with  one  sweep  of  the  knife. 

II.  Amputation  at  the  second  joint  of  the  fingers  or  thumb  may  )>e 
performed  in  the  same  manner. 
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III.  It  is  always  expedient  to  save  as  mncb  as  possible  of  the  fingen  and 
thumb ;  Goaeequentlj  in  cases  admittiDg  of  it,  flaps  may  be  made  from  the 
soft  parte  wherever  practi* 

cable,  and  then  the  bone  cat  ^ '8-  412. 

with  forceps.     Teak's  plan 

of  making  a  flap  from  the 

dorsal    surface    has    beeo 

adopted   bj   Mr.    S.   Key, 

with  great  advantage. 

IV.  Amputation  or  a 

FINGER  AT  THE  HETAGAKPAI. 

JOINT  may  be  effected  thus ; 
The  surgeon  should  make 
out  accurately  the  situation 
of  the  joint  between  the 
head  of  the  metacarpal  bone 
or  knuckle  and  the  base  of 
the  first  phalauz.  If  he 
looks  for  the  transTene  tines 
on  the  palmar  aspect,  that 
mark  the  flexure  of  the  joint 
and  divide  the  finger  from 
the  palm,  he  may  calculate 

that  the  metacarpo-phalan-  [FiipimpBUtioBorihsati^r.] 

geal  joint,  at  which  he  is  to 

amputate,  is  about  half  an  inch  nearer  to  the  wrist  than  this  line  is.  Then 
he  may  begin  by  making  a  semilunar  incision  on  one  side  of  the  prominence 
of  the  knuckle,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  beyond  the  joint,  and  should  carry  it 
ronnd  in  front  of  the  joint  to  the  web  on  the  other  side,  thus  encircling  two- 
thirds  of  the  joint.  The  finger  should  now  be  drawn  to  the  other  side,  the 
extensor  tendon  cut  through,  and  the  point  of  the  bistonry  passed  into  the 
joint,  and  made  to  divide  its  ligaments.  This  will  allow  the  head  of  the 
bone  to  be  turned  out,  so  that  the  bistoury  being  placed  behind  it  may  cut 
through  the  remaining  attachments  and 
make  another  flap.  This  operation  may 
also  be  performed  by  making  an  incision  on 
one  side  of  the  joint  (as  in  the  method  just 
described),  and  then  bringing  it  across  the 
palmar  surface,  and  round  the  other  side 
to  terminate  where  it  began.  The  tendons 
and  ligaments  are  now  to  be  divided,  and 
the  head  of  the  bone  turned  out.  The 
digital  arteries  mast  be  tied,  and  after 
bleeding  has  ceased,  the  wonnd  may  be 
closed  by  confining  the  adjoining  fingers 
together. 

V.  Amputation  of  the  metacarpal 
BONE  of  the  thumb  is  performed  thus: 
The  thumb  being  held  ont,  a  bistoury  is 
inserted  near  the  metacarpo-phalan  geal 
joint,  its  point  is  thrust  between  the  bone 
and  the  muscles  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb, 
and  as  close  to  the  hone  as  possible,  and 
brought  ont  just  above  the  articnlation  with  the  trapesinm.  This  step  is 
shown  in  Fig.  413.  Secondly,  the  bistonry  is  made  to  cat  its  way  outwards. 
Thirdly,  an  incision,  beginning  »t  the  apper  extremity  of  the  last,  is  carried 


Pig.  413. 
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•long  the  bone,  »nd  round  and  behind  the  metaorpo-phKluffflsl  Joint  to 
meet  the  other  lacirion  M  its  commencemeat  (eee  Fip.  414).  Foorthlj,  the 
bietonry  afaoald  be  pMsed  along  the  metacarpal  bone  to  clear  It  from  tta  ro- 
mdnlng  attachments ;  and  lastly  the  bone  sbonld  either  be  eat  through,  or 
dlnrticnlated.  If  the  latter  proceeding  is  neceflsair,  the  hone  most  be 
forciblj  abdacted,  and  tiie  ligaments  on  the  inner  side  of  the  netaearpo- 
trapezial  joint  be  cut  throngh  first. 

When  ihe  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thnmb  alone  Is  diseased,  it  should,  Mr. 
FerguBSon  advises,  be  extirpated  alone,  and  Its  pbalauges  should  lie  pn- 
serv^.     The  boue  should  be 
Fl(.  41^  exposed  bj  means  of  au  Inci- 

siou  along  its  radial  margio; 
then  its  articnlation  with  the 
phalanges  should  be  divided ; 
and  lastly,  it  may  be  turned  out 
and  separated  horn  the  trape- 
zium ;  taking  care  not  to  wound 
the  radial  artery  where  it  passes 
between  the  ftrst  and  socond 
metacarpal  bonei. 

VI.    Ahputatton   or    ths 

IfBTACAHPAI.  BOMB  Or  THI  UT- 

TLZ  riKoKB  is  performed  thus : 
An  incision  is  made  along  the  ulnar  border  of  the  dorsum  of  the  bone,  aad 
is  carried  round  the  root  of  the  little  finger.  The  skin  and  flesh  are  dissected 
off,  SB  closely  as  possible,  aud  the  bbne  divided.  (See  ampntation  of  tha 
metatarsal  boue  of  the  great  toe.) 

YII.  AHPnTATioir  at  thz  hkas  or 
A  MKTAOAitPAL  BONE  is  effected  by  Dsak- 
ing  an  incision  on  each  side  of  it  (as 
in  ampntation  of  the  fingers  at  that  joint, 
but  extending  rather  higher  op),  and  tbeo 
cutting  throngh  the  boue  with  the  cutting- 
forcepi.  Hr.  Fergusson  recommends  the 
head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  to  be  removed 
in  almost  every  instance  where  the  entire 
finger  is  abstracted,  because  the  deformity 
is  much  less.  But  the  part  nee<l  not  be 
removed  high  enough  up  to  divide  tbe 
transverse  ligament.  Care  most  be  taken 
during  the  cure  to  keep  the  fingers  paral- 
lel, and  prevent  them  fh>m  crossing  at 
their  tips. 

If  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  shaft  of 
one  of  these  bones  is  to  be  removed  also, 
an  incision  should  be  made  along  its  dor- 
sum, to  the  point  where  the  two  former  ones  meet;  and  then  the  flesh  being 
dissected  away  on  eitlicr  side,  the  bone  may  be  cut  through  or  disarticulated 
according  to  circumBtanccs. 


[iBddou  lor  kapatatlnc  tb«  Ibimb.] 


Fig  4ia. 


tOlbOH] 


SECTION  SI. AMPUTATIONS  OF  TBE  FOOT. 

I.  Amputation  or  the  toes  at  any  of  their  joints  is  performed  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner  as  amputation  of  the  fingers.  Id  removing  a  single 
toe  from  its  metatarsal  boue,  the  surgcou  should  take  can  Int  of  all  to  as- 
certain the  exact  situation  of  the  Joint,  which  lies  ntber  despljr.    UoieOTer, 
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he  shoald  not  remove  the  head  of  the  ffletatarsal  bone,  br  he  may  of  the  me- 
tacarpal, because  it  is  importaot  to  preserve  the  eotire  breadth  of  the  foot* 

II.  Amputation  or 

ALL  THK  TOES  AT  THEIB  '^'B-  *18" 

MBTATABBAL    JOINTS — 

an  operation  which  may 
be  requisite  io  cases  of 
frost-bite-is  performed 
by  Grflt  makiDg  a  trans- 
verse incision  along  the 
dorsal  aspect  of  the  me- 
tatarsal bones,  dividing 
the  tendons  and  lateral 
ligaments  of  each  joint 
in  snccession ;  and  then, 
the  phalanges  being  dis- 
located opivards,  the 
knife  is  placed  beneath 
their  metatarsal  extre- 
mities, and  made  to  cat 
out  a  flap  from  the  skin 
on  the  plantar  surface, 
sufficient  to  cover  the 
heads  of  the  metatarsal 
bones. 

III.  Amputation  or  the  uetatarsal  bonk  op  the  great  tob  is  per- 


■  Hr.  Haynes  Walton  hai  fkrored  the  irrlter  nlth  a  v&tnabl«  nolo,  hi  tlie  efleet  that 
it  is  daiirable  to  eiplore  the  real  Beat  and  amount  of  disuasH  about  the  laran«,  beforo 
perfonnini  smpntatton.  For  eismple,  he  liad  a  casH  in  wliich  the  hrad  of  the  mttalar- 
tal  bone  of  the  great  toe  vas  luipaoted  to  ba  aariouR,  and  irai  coiidemntHl  to  be  oat 
out ;  a  lerWrn  operation,  iiiasmaoh  as  it  takes  away  one  of  the  threa  supports  at  thv 
aroh  of  the  foot.  But  a  fre«  inuision  revealed  disease  In  the  flnt  phalanx  ou\y.  This 
vu  removed,  and  the  patitint  rticovtired  with  the  slightest  possible  liuip. 


«&0 
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formed  precisely  like  the  operation  for  the  remorol  of  the  metacarpal  bone 
of  the  little  finger.  Ad  incision  down  to  the  bone  with  a  scalpel,  is  carried 
along  its  dorsum  and  roaud  the  root  of  the  great  toe,  as  shown  in  Fij^.  417- 
Secondlj,  the  knife,  which  must  be  kept  as  dose  to  the  bone  as  possible,  is 
made  to  dissect  it  ont  from  the  aorroandiDg  parts  ;  thirdly,  the  bone  is  cat 
through  with  forceps,  a  part  of  the  operation  shown  in  Fig.  416.  Vessels 
are  to  be  tied,  and  the  wonnd  brongbt  together  as  shown  in  Fig.  418.  It 
may  be  observed  that,  in  Inviding  the  metatarsal  bones  of  the  great  or  little 
toes,  or  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  fore  or  little  finger,  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  leave  any  prominent  angle. 

IV.  Amputation  or  ali,  the  uktatab&vi.  bonxk  {Hey'a  operation)  is 
performed  in  the  following  manner : — Tlie  e.xact  situation  of  the  articula- 
tion of  the  great  toe  to  the  inner  cuneiform  boue  (to  which  the  tendon  of 

Rg.  419. 


[AmpalatloD  of  sll  Um  maUUr>>l ) 

the  tibialis  anticus  may  serve  as  a  guide)  being  ascer- 
tained, a  semilunar  incision,  with  the  conve.xily  for- 
wards, is  made  down  to  the  bone,  across  the  instep, 
from  a  point  just  in  front  of  the  afoi-esaid  articulation, 
to  the  outside  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  fifth  mctalarsal 
bone.  The  flap  of  skin  thus  formed  being  turned  Itack, 
the  bistoury  is  to  be  passed  round  behind  the  projec- 
tion of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  so  as  to  divide  the  ,(  'h7\*n^' \a'urrt 
external  ligaments  which  connect  it  with  the  cuboid.  oi>«tMiuD.| 
The  dorsal  ligaments  are  next  to  be  cut  through,  and 

tiien  the  remaining  ones,  the  bones  being  depressed.  The  fourth  and  third 
metatarsal  bones  arc  to  be  disarticulated  in  a  similar  manner,  dividing  their 
ligaments  with  the  point  of  the  knife,  and  taking  cure  not  to  let  the  instru- 
ment liecomc  locked  between  the  bones.  Tlic  first  metatarsal  is  next  to  b« 
attacked,  and  lastly,  the  second,  the  extremity  of  which,  being  locked  in  be- 
tween the  three  cuneiform,  will  be  more  difficult  to  dislodge.  I'crhaps  it 
may  be  convenient  to  .saw  it  across.  When  all  the  five  bones  are  detached, 
the  surgeon  completes  the  division  of  their  plantar  ligaments,  and  slightly 
separates  the  textures  which  adhere  to  their  under  surface  with  the  point  of 
the  knife,  and  then,  the  foot  l>cing  placed  horiEontally,  he  puts  the  blade 
under  the  five  bones,  ami  curries  it  forwards  along  their  inforiur  surface,  so 
as  to  form  a  flap  from  the  Gole  of  the  foot  suflicieut  to  cover  the  denuded 
tarsal  bones. 

V.  Ampctatios  tiibovoii  the  tarsvs,  so  as  to  remove  the  navicular  and 
cuboid  bones,  with  all  the  parts  in  front  of  them,  is  commonly  called  Cho- 
jtarl'n  opera/ion.  In  the  first  ]>laee,  the  articulation  of  the  cuboid  with  the 
us  culcis  (which  lies  about  midway  lietween  the  external  malteolns  and  (he 
tuberosity  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone),  and  that  of  the  navicular  with  the 
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astragalus  (which  wilt  be  foand  jaat  behind  the  prominence  of  the  naricnlar 
bone  in  front  of  the  inner  ankle),  mnst  be  songbt  for ;  and  a  semiluiiar  in- 
cision be  made  from  one  to  the  other,  as  in  the  lut^escribed  operfttion. 


[Cboput'a  oiHrmlli 


The  flap  of  skin  being  tnrned  back,  the  internal  and  dorsal  ligaments  that 
connect  the  uavicnlar  to  the  astragalus  are  to  be  dirided  with  the  point  of 
the  bistoury,  recollecting  the  convex  shape  of  the  head  of  the  latter  bone. 
The  ligaments  connecting  the  oa  calcis  and  cuboid  are  next  divided,  and 
lastly,  a  flap  is  to  be  procured  from  the  sole  of  the  foot.  It  may  be  expe- 
dient after  this  operation,  to  divide  the  teudo  Achillis  if  the  heel  is  drawn 
backwards. 

8E0TI0M  XII. — AHPDIATION  AT  THS  ANKLE-JOINT. 

I.  Sthe's  amputation. — The  essence  of  this  operation  consists  in  the 
removal  of  the  entire  foot,  and  in  preserving  the  integument  of  the  heel  as 
the  most  natural  pad  for  the  stamp  to  rest  upon.     The  incisions  employed 


an  different  in  the  hands  of 
IB  represented  in  Fig.  422. 


sni^eons.     But  that  generally  adopted 
The  knife  is  carried  round  down  to  the  bone. 


66S  8TUMP8. 

The  ankle-joint  is  laid  open  in  firont,  and  its  lateral  ligaments  divided.  The 
08  calcis  is  then  dissected  ont»  in  which  process,  which  is  not  easy,  the  knifb 
should  be  kept  close  to  the  bone,  so  as  not  to  woand  the  plantar  arteries 
if  possible.  The  malleoli  are  cat  off  smoothly,  and  if  there  is  any  diaeaae 
of  the  ankle-joint,  a  thin  layer  of  the  end  of  the  tibia  should  be  removed ; 
the  posterior  flap  is  then  brought  forward  and  retained  by  SQtnre.  The 
skin  of  the  heel  is  rather  liable  to  slongh,  and  hence  many  surgeons  make 
the  incision  more  oblique,  so  as  to  preserve  more  skin  from  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot,  and  less  from  the  sole. 

II.  Pieigovf'b  amputatiom  is  theoretically  more  perfect  than  8yme% 
inasmuch  as  it  is  easier  to  perform,  leaves  a  longer  stump  better  adapted  to 
bear  pressure;  and  does  not  disturb  the  tendo  Achillis,  nor,  generally 
speaking,  cause  so  much  injury — ^nor  is  there  the  hollow  flap.  Instead  of 
dissecting  out  the  entire  os  calcis,  the  surgeon  removes  the  anterior  part  of 
the  bone,  which  supports  the  astragalus,  and  leaves  the  heel  process. 

M.  Pirigoff  began  his  first  incision*  close  in  front  of  the  outer  malleoluBy 
and  carried  it  straight  down  to,  and  transversely  across  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
then  obliquely  upwards  and  forwards  to  the  Aront  of  the  inner  malleolus. 
It  divides  everything  down  to  the  bone ;  and  the  incision  is  brought  obliquely 
forwards  on  the  inner  side,  in  order  not  to  cut  the  posterior  tibial  artery 
before  its  divisipn  into  its  plantar  branches.  The  ends  of  this  incision  are 
connected  by  a  second  semilunar  one  across  it  into  the  ankle-joint,  which  is 
to  be  held  with  the  foot  extended.  When  the  front  of  the  joint  is  thus  laid 
open,  the  lateral  ligaments  are  divided ;  and  then  the  posterior  part  of  the 
capsule.  Now  with  a  narrow  saw  (such  as  Butcher's,  p.  635)  the  os  cakiB 
is  sawn  through,  from  behind  forwards  and  downwards.  Then  the  malleoli 
are  separated  from  the  anterior  flap,  and  sawn  off,  and  a  thin  slice  of  the 
tibia  if  diseased.  Lastly,  the  cut  surface  of  the  os  calcis  is  brought  into 
contact  with  the  tibia ;  and  the  wound  united  with  sutures. 


SECTION  XIII. — ^ArrEOTIONS  OF  STUMPS. 

I.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  flesh  shrinks  away  from  the  end  of  the 
bone,  which  becomes  white  and  dry,  and  finally  exfoliates.  The  nitric  acid 
lotion  is  the  best  application. 

II.  Protrusion  of  the  bone  is  a  very  awkward  circumstance.  It  not 
only  greatly  retards  the  healing  of  the  stump,  but  produces  a  cicatrix  whidi 
is  thin,  red,  constantly  liable  to  ulcerate,  and  unable  to  bear  the  least  pres- 
sure or  friction.  The  cause  of  the  conical  stumps  as  it  is  technically  called, 
is  generally  a  want  of  skin  and  muscle  sufficient  to  cover  the  end  of  ^e  bone. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  arises  from  spasmodic  reaction  of  the  muscles,  espe- 
cially if  they  have  not  been  properly  supported  by  bandages  during  the  cure 
The  remedy  is  simple ;  the  bone  must  be  shortened.  This  may  be  done  in 
slight  cases  by  making  a  longitudinal  incision  over  the  bone  on  the  side 
opposite  the  vessels,  and  sawing  off  a  sufficient  portion  of  it,  removing  at  the 
same  time  any  diseased  portion  of  the  cicatrix.  But  if  the  projection  is  con- 
siderable the  entire  end  of  the  stump  must  be  amputated. 

III.  Neuralgia  of  the  stump  is  another  very  untoward  event  It  some* 
times  arises  because  the  truncated  extremities  of  the  nerves  (which  alter 
amputation  always  swell  and  become  bulbous)  adhere  to  the  cicatrix,  so  as 
to  be  subject  to  constant  compression  and  tension.  Sometimes,  however,  it 
is  entirely  independent  of  any  morbid  state  of  the  extremities  of  the  nerves, 
but  arises  from  some  irritation  in  their  course,  or  from  some  irritation, 

1  S«»A  a  very  good  account  of  thUi  operation  b/  Mr.  Spencer  Wells,  Med.  Timet,  2f)th 
Marah,  IbGS. 
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centric  or  eccentric,  of  the  spinal  cord.  Sometimes,  again,  no  local  caase 
whatever  !s  detectable ;  and  the  pain  is  evidentij  connected  with  an  hys- 
terical state  of  the  system.  In  any  case  the  symptoms  are  extreme  irrita- 
bility and  tenderness,  paroxysms  of  violent  neuralgic  pain,  and  spasms  and 
twitch ings  of  the  muscles,  which  not  unfrequently  retract,  and  cause  the 
bone  to  protrude,  and  the  stump  to  become  conical. 

Treatment. — 1.  Painting  with  tincture  of  aconite,  or  Scott's  ointment, 
F.  160,  spread  on  lint,  and  worn  as  a  plaster ;  or  the  emplastmm  saponis  or 
plumbi,  combined  with  a  little  belladonna  or  opium ;  tonics  and  aperients, 
together  with  change  of  air,  sometimes  suffice  to  remove  the  extreme  sensi- 
tiveness of  these  as  well  as  of  other  irregular  cicatrices.  2.  If  the  pain  and 
tenderness  are  referred  to  one  or  two  nerves  only,  their  bulbous  extremities 
should  be  cut  down  upon  and  removed.  3.  If,  however,  the  whole  surface 
of  the  stump  is  implicated,  or  if  the  stump  is  conical,  a  second  amputation 
may  be  resorted  to. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

EXCISION  OF  BONES  AND  JOINTS. 

I.  Excision  of  Bones. — We  have  already  stated  that  bone  when  dead 
must  be  removed  by  operation,  because  nature  seems  not  only  to  have  pro- 
vided no  means  of  absorption,  but  the  process  of  repair  envelops  the  dead 
portion  in  a  sheath  of  new  bone  that  renders  mechanical  extrusion  most 
improbable.  We  also  intimated  that  bone  when  infiltrated  with  unhealthy 
lymph,  and  softened  or  carious,  has  but  slow  power  of  recovery,  and  that 
extirpation  of  the  diseased  part  is  advisable.  Bone  may  also  be  invaded 
by  cancer  or  other  tumors,  which  render  removal  necessary. 

Accordingly  there  are  very  few  bones  in  the  body  which  hare  not  been 
removed  wholly  or  in  part.  Operations  for  this  end  are  usually  exceedingly 
difficult  and  laborious,  and  are  anything  but  attractive  to  the  lookers-on. 
When  the  existence  of  a  tumor,  or  of  diseased  or  dead  bone  is  ascertained, 
and  its  extent  explored  by  probes,  if  there  are  sinuses  which  admit  of  it,  a 
sufficient  incision  is  made  through  the  thickened  parts;  and  it  must  be 
made  where  the  bone  is  nearest  the  surface,  and  where  important  vessels  and 
nerves  are  not  in  the  way.  Then  if  there  is  a  shell  of  new  bone  it  must  be 
bored  with  trephines,  or  cut  with  forceps,  or  chisel,  or  gouge ;  and  when 
the  diseased  part  is  exposed,  it  must  be  removed  as  it  best  may.  In  cutting 
it  out  from  any  adherent  tissues,  the  knife  must  be  kept  close  to  it. 

Of  the  removal  of  portions  of  the  cranium^  and  of  the  upper  and  lower 
jaw,  we  have  already  spoken.  The  clavicle  has  been  extirpated  by  Mr. 
Travers  for  a  tumor;  by  Mr.  Davie  because  it  pressed  on  the  trachea. 
(See  pp.  221,  281.)  The  scapula  was  extirpated  by  Mr.  W.  Fergusson 
from  a  patient  who  had  previously  suffered  amputation  at  the  shoulder- 
joint  :  it  has  also  been  frequently  extirpated  alone  for  tumors.  It  is  laid 
bare  by  a  h  incision  ;  the  acromion  sawn  through,  the  levator  anguli,  tra- 
pezius, and  serratus  divided,  the  mass  lifted,  the  neck  of  the  bone  sawn,  and 
the  deltoid  and  remaining  muscles  divided.  The  aternum  is  occasionally 
perforated,  and  removed  piecemeal.  The  ribs,  when  carious,  present  no 
difficulty.  The  pleura  is  usually  thickened,  except  in  the  case  of  tumors. 
Portions  of  the  ossa  innoroinata  have  been  taken  away.  The  coccyx  may 
require  to  be  cut  out  for  disease,  or  for  neuralgia ;  and  for  the  latter  malady 
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Fig.  434. 


it  !s  BometimeB  neceasarj  to  make  a  subcataneons  incision,  so  u  to  isolsto 
the  bone  from  all  the  BurroundJog  tissues.  Portions  of  each  of  the  Ions 
bones  are  removed  from  time  to  time.  Mr.  Jones,  of  Jersej,  has  removed 
the  entire  ulna ;  the  vhole  or  greater  portion  of  the  fibnia  and  radios,  and 
considerable  portions  of  the  femur  and  tibia  have  also  been  talcen  away,  io 
cases  in  nhich  otherwise  ampntation  would  have  been  the  only  resource. 

II.  In  like  manner,  in  cases  in  which  Joints  are  hopelesssly  diseased,  modern 
snrgeons  have  sabstitated  the  catting  out  the  portions  of  diseased  bone,  for 
the  cutting  off  the  whole  limb  ;  and  the  results  have  been  encouraging.  It 
seems  to  be  established,  that  excision  is,  on  the  whole,  safer  than  amputa- 
tion ;  less  violence  is  done  to  the  body,  fewer  great  arteries  and  nerves  are 
iiyured,  and,  what  is  of  more  congequence,  fewer  large  veins  are  divided, 
and  as  the  articniar  end  of  the  bone  only  is  sawn  off,  and  tbe  medullary 
caual  not  touched,  there  is  less  chance  of  pyiemia,  Lastly,  the  patient  ia 
left  with  an  imperfect  limb,  it  is  true,  but  with  one  which,  in  most  cases,  it 
highly  usefnl.  What  we  say  of  excision  for  disease,  applies  with  double  force 
to  excision  for  injury.' 

III.  The  elbow-joint  is  one,  the  excision  of  which  has  been  now  for 
some  years  an  established  rule.  The  operation  is  performed  thus.  The 
patieut  is  on  his  back  chloroformed,  and  the  arm  held  out  in  a  prone  postnre 
by  two  assistants,  one  of  whom  holds  the  upper  arm,  tbe  other  the  forearm. 
An  incision  through  skin  and  subjacent  textures  is  then  made  on  the  ulnar 

side  of  the  dorsum  of  the  joint ;  its  centre  about  the 
level  of  the  olecranon ;  its  length  from  two  to  four 
inches ;  and  it  should  be  so  planned  as  not  to  go  into 
the  groove  where  the  nlnar  nerve  lies.  A  second  in- 
cision, parallel  to  this,  is  made  on  tbe  radial  side,  and 
a  third  transversely,  severing  the  triceps  (Vom  tbe  ole- 
cranon. The  nlnar  nerve  is  gently  drawn  inwards  and 
protected,  the  lateral  ligaments  severed,  the  elbow 
forcibly  bent,  so  as  to  turn  out  the  ends  of  tbe  bones. 
The  olecranon  may  now  be  cut  off  with  forceps,  aod 
then  it  will  be  seen  clearly  what  other  portions  of  bone 
are  denuded,  softened,  or  necrosed,  and  they  may  be 
cut  off  with  forceps  or  saw.  Mr.  Fergusson's  Lioi 
Forceps,  p.  418,  will  be  of  great  service  in  steadying 
tbe  extremity  of  bone  which  is  being  removed.  A* 
much  as  is  necessary,  and  no  more,  of  the  bracbialis 
must  be  cleared  from  the  coronoid  process  The  lower 
end  of  the  humerus  is  next  dealt  with  ;  if  it  requires 
to  be  cleared  from  the  soft  parts  in  front,  the  knife 
must  Ite  kept  close  to  the  bone  ;  then  as  much  as  neces- 
sary, and  no  more,  may  be  cat  off.  Arteries  are  now 
>on  as  bleeding  has  ceased,  the  wound  is  to  be  brought 
together  by  sutures,  and  the  arm  laid  in  a  half-bent  posture  either  on  an 
angular  splint,  well  padded  and  covered  with  oiled  silk,  to  which  it  is  to  be 

'  A  grenadier  before  Sebaslopol  reciiiTeil  a  wound  in  the  popliteal  npact;.  All  thd 
waa  to  )>»  Km<n  waa  a  aniall  orifice  willi  inverted  eduex.  On  iiiltodiicini;  tlie  fliiger,  Iha 
direction  of  tlie  wound  was  fnnnd  to  be  immediately  forwards:  |Kiin  wan  ft>lt  in  tb* 
inner  Bide  of  the  head  of  tlielibin,  Ihn  joint  wiw  half  bent,  and  could  Bcarcely  b«  ntoved. 
Heiico  It  wnii  preHumed  that  the  ball  had  lodged  In  tlicjuinl.  (In  th«  thin!  da;  ampa- 
talinn  van  p«rforlned.  Tbe  ball  was  found  Inigiacted  in  tb<-  xeiniliinHrcartilaKf  oT<-rtbr 
inner  lieiul  of  the  tibia.  Uu  the  third  day  after  the  am  filiation.  H.-cond.irv  h-iiioTThaR* 
froiQ  the  femoral  artery  came  on,  and  the  patient  <)uivkly  died.  llr.  M'Coiran.  sha 
reports  the  caae,  oaya,  verj  Juatlj,  that  if  excision  had  Iwen  |i<-rfoniied  bh  be  himwlf 
had  Intended,  at  all  ernnta  the  imnmliattt  causK  of  the  paliviit'a  dealli  nonlil  hav* 
been  avoided.— Medical  Times  and  Uni.,  Uarcb  1,  IbAO. 
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properly  secured  by  bandages ;  or  Mr.  Batcher's  box,  with  movable  sides, 
may  be  ased ;  or  Mr.  Christopher  Heath's  splint,  which  secures,  in  the 
greatest  perfection,  the  advantages  of  entire  rest ;  the  power  of  keeping  the 
limb  of  any  desired  length,  by  means  of  the  screws ;  the  power  of  bending 
it  to  any  angle  by  means  of  the  central  hinge ;  and  the  convenience  of  dress- 
ing the  wound  without  disturbance.     The  cut  explains  itself.^ 

Fig.  425. 


£H«ftth*fl  spliiit,  in  th«  exeislon  of  tbe  elbow.] 

When  the  reparative  stage  has  fairly  set  in,  the  joint  should  be  moved 
from  time  to  time  to  insure  the  formation  of  a  flexible  uniting  medium  or 
faUe  joint. 

There  are  many  varieties  in  the  plan  of  the  incision  and  the  after  steps  of 
the  operation  which  will  readily  suggest  themselves.  For  instance,  the  in- 
cision may  be  one  perpendicular  one  six  inches  or  so  in  length — which  is 
theoretically  the  best — or  may  be  like  X  ^^  K,  or  a  simple  curved  flap  from 
side  to  side ;  or  beginning  with  a  single  |  the  surgeon  may  enlarge  it  to  ^ 
or  H  ^s  he  sees  occasion.  Gouge  forceps  may  be  of  service  in  these  and 
other  like  operations. 

lY.  The  shouldeb-joint  may  be  exposed  by  making  a  perpendicular 
incision  through  the  deltoid,  three  or  four  inches  downwards  from  the  acro- 
mion ;  and  another  from  the  extremity  of  the  first  incision  upwards  and 
backwards  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  deltoid.  The  triangular  flap  thus 
formed,  is  reflected  upwards  and  backwards ;  the  joint  is  laid  open ;  the 
capsular  tendons  divided ;  the  head  of  the  humerus  turned  out  and  sawn 
off;  and  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula,  if  diseased,  may  be  removed  by 
the  bone-nippers  or  gouge.  But  as  this  operation  is  most  frequently  re- 
quired in  cases  of  gunshot  wound,  the  surgeon  may  vary  his  incisions, 
according  to  the  extent  and  situation  of  the  wound  ;  and  may  make  them 
of  a  V  0^  T  shape,  or  may  make  a  simple  curved  flap,  by  cutting  from  near 
the  coracoid  process  to  an  inch  behind  and  below  the  root  of  the  acromion. 

y.  Excision  op  the  wrist-joint. — ^This  is  an  excision  which  has  always 
been  considered  one  of  the  least  promising,  because  of  the  excessive  com- 
plexity of  the  joints  surrounding  the  diseased  bones.  Yet  the  surgeon  will 
always  do  wisely  to  make  every  effort  to  preserve  any  part  of  the  hand  ;  for 
the  removal  of  diseased  parts  cannot  make  the  patient's  case  much  worse, 
and  there  is  always  amputation  as  a  last  resource.  The  incisions  and  other 
steps  of  the  operation  must  be  various  in  almost  every  case,  according  to 
the  place  and  extent  of  the  disease,  whether,  for  example,  the  ends  of  the 
radius  and  ulna,  or  the  carpal  bones  only  are  diseased :  no  precise  rules, 
therefore,  can  be  laid  down. 

But  the  general  principles  should  be  those  which  guided  Mr.  Butcher,  of 
Dublin,  during  that  operation  on  the  carpus  which  is  deservedly  called  by 
his  name.'     In  this  case  the  wrist-joint  was  excessively  swollen,  with  numer- 

>  See  Mr.  Heath's  paper,  Lancet,  28th  Not.  1867. 

<  Oil  Excision  of  the  Elbow  and  Wrist-Joints,  and  the  Preservative  Sargery  of  the 
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ous  discharging  sinuses  around ;  the  radio-carpal  articulation  grated  on 
motion ;  a  probe  introduced  into  almost  any  sinus  came  in  contact  with 
roughened,  crumbling,  and  broken-down  bone ;  but  the  metacarpal  bones 
and  phalanges,  the  flexors  of  the  fingers,  and  all  the  powers  of  the  thumb 
were  unimpaired.  Having  determined  on  operating,  the  first  step  was  to 
make  a  curved  incision,  beginning  a  little  below  the  wrist,  two  lines  on  the 
ulnar  side  of  the  extensor  secundi  intemodii  pollicis  tendon,  going  down 
close  to  the  carpal  extremity  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  and  then  sweeping 
upwards  so  as  to  finish  below  the  end  of  the  ulna  fully  half  an  inch  higher 
than  the  point  where  it  began.  "  The  flap  thus  marked  out,"  says  Mr. 
Butcher, ''  was  rapidly  dissected  up,  and  consisted  of  the  integuments,  areo- 
lar tissue,  and  extensor  tendons  of  the  four  fingers,  together  with  large 
deposits  of  fibrine."  By  the  elevation  of  these  soft  parts  en  masse  the 
diseased  bones  were  at  once  brought  into  view.  In  the  next  place,  the  sof\ 
parts  were  cautiously  separated  from  the  ends  of  the  ulna  and  radius,  in- 
cluding the  second  extensor  tendon  of  the  thumb  which  was  detached  from 
its  groove  in  the  radius.  Then  the  few  ligamentous  shreds  which  bound 
the  diseased  bones  together  were  severed ;  their  carious  ends  were  made  to 

Sroject  by  bending  down  the  hand  ;  the  soft  parts  in  front  were  sufficiently 
etached  by  a  few  cautious  touches  with  the  knife,  which  was  kept  close  to 
the  bones  so  as  not  to  injure  the  radial  or  ulnar  artery ;  after  this  the  ends 
of  the  bones  were  easily  removed  by  Mr.  Butcher's  saw.  Then  the  diseased 
carpal  bones  were  dissected  out,  except  the  trapezium,  which  was  sound ; 
some  of  the  thickened  soft  parts  were  cut  away,  the  flaps  laid  down  and 
secured,  and  the  hand  and  arm  put  upon  a  padded  splint  in  the  prone  po- 
sition. 

The  advantage  of  Mr.  Butcher's  mode  of  operating  is,  that  it  leaves  the 
extensor  muscles  of  the  thumb  intact ;  so  that  although  the  fingers  will  be 
of  necessity  stiffened  in  a  bent  position,  yet  with  the  aid  of  the  thumb  they 
will  be  available  for  writing  and  many  other  purposes.  In  a  recent  paper 
he  gives  a  specimen  of  the  writing  executed  by  a  sightly  and  useful  hand, 
which  would  formerly  have  been  amputated. 

Other  modes  of  operating,  consist  of  longitudinal  incisions  on  one  or  both 
sides  of  the  wrist-joint ;  or  of  incisions  on  the  dorsal  and  palmar  aspects  so 
planned  as  to  go  between  the  tendons  without  dividing  them.  No  two  cases 
are  exactly  alike.  But  the  principles  which  should  guide  the  surgeon  are 
to  take  away  nothing  that  can  safely  be  left,  and  to  leave  the  soft  parts  of 
thumb  and  finger,  even  if  obliged  to  cut  out  joints  or  portions  of  bones.  It 
is  useful  also  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  which  Mr.  Butcher  has  pointed  out, 
of  the  independence  of  the  muscles  of  the  thumb  from  those  of  the  fingers, 
so  that  cither  set  may  be  liopelessly  injured  by  disease,  leaving  the  other 
almost  unaffeeted. 

VI.  Excision  op  tiif  hip- joint. — We  have  spoken  in  a  former  page  of 
the  removal  of  the  carious  head  of  the  thigh-bone  after  it  has  become  dislo- 
cated by  disease.  Now  for  a  few  words  on  the  much  more  formidable  opera- 
tion which  has  been  performed  in  cases  of  injury. 

When  the  head  or  neck  of  the  femur  has  been  broken  bv  a  musket  l>all. 
the  patient  may  be  seen,  says  Mr.  Guthrie,  lying  in  bed,  with  a  small  hole 
in  front  or  at  the  back  of  the  thigh,  with  no  bleeding,  and  no  pain,  and 
nothing  but  inability  to  move  the  limb  and  to  stand  upon  it ;  and  yet  this 
man  will  die  inevitably  after  a  few  weeks  of  pain  and  suffering,  unless  his 
thigh  be  amputated  at  the  hip,  or  unless  the  splintered  bones  be  cut  out. 

Mr.  Guthrie,  in  the  Addenda  to  his  Commentaries,  tells  us  that  tliis  o)>era' 

Hand,  by  Richard  O.  H.  Butcher,  E«q.,  Snrppon  to  Mphmt's  Hospital,  &»•.,  DuMin. 
18r>r).  v\U<)  Uei>orti}  iu  Operative  Surgery,  3d  Series,  Dubliu  Quarterly  Juuiii.  Me^i. 
So.,  Feb.  Iba9. 
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tiou  was  performed  at  least  six  times  before  Sebastopol,  in  1855,  and  although 
not  one  of  the  patients  survived,  ^ et  there  were  plenty  of  causes  besides  the 
opcratioa  to  account  for  their  death.  Mr.  BlenbiDH,  Mr.  O'Lear^r,  Mr. 
Crcrar,  Dr.  Hyde,  and  Dr.  MacAndrew  were  the  operators. 

Tlic  surgeon  may,  according  to  circumstance,  make  a  long,  straight  inci- 
sion down  the  outer  aide  of  the  limb,  beginning  a  little  below  the  anterior 
Kupcrior  spine  of  the  ilium,  and  going  down  over  the  trochanter.  The  at- 
tachments of  muscles  having  been  severed  from  the  trochanter,  the  bone  is 
turned  out  of  the  wound  by  raising  it  at  the  knee,  the  shattered  parts  are  eawn 
off,  and  the  neck  and  head  of  the  bone,  if  ueceesaiy,  dissected  out  of  the  accta- 

[Flg.  426. 


9  looliloa  In  anUloD  oT  (ha  hl^jolDt.] 

bnlam.     Or,  the  incision,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  may  be  in  the 
shape  of  a  semilunar  flap,  beginning  just  over  the  inner  edge  of  the  tensor 
vaginte  femoris  muscle,  and  curving  downwards 
and  outwards,  so  as  to  cross  the  bone  at  least  Fig.  427.' 

an  inch  below  the  trochanter,  wheu'^e  it  should 
turn  upwards  to  the  extent  of  about  three 
inches.  This  Bap,  including  skin,  fascia  lata, 
tensor  vaginn  femoris,  and  part  of  the  glntfeus 
maximus,  shonld  be  turned  up,  the  muscles 
attached  to  the  injured  parts  be  divided,  and 
the  remaining  steps  of  the  operation  be  as  be- 
fore. As  Mr.  Gntbrie  observes,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible, if  the  surgeon  finds  it  desirable,  on  closer 
view  of  the  injured  parts,  to  convert  this  opera- 
tiou  into  that  of  amputation  at  the  hip-joint. 

Til,  Excision  of  thb  knee-joint  was 
first  performed  in  1762  by  Mr.  Filken,  of 
Northwich,  in  Cheshire;  it  was  subsequently 
performed  twice  by  Mr.  Park,  of  Liverpool, 
twice  by  Sir  Philip  Cramptou,  and  twice  by 
Mr.  Syme.  One  of  Mr.  Park's  cases  was 
eminently  successful,  so  was  one  of  Cramp- 

■  The  &lK)ve  drawlDg  representa  a  patient  of  Mr.  Prica'H,  a  jonng  womsn  st.  26, 
whose  left  knee  was  excised  in  October,  1856.  The  patella  was  retained  ;  but  was  cut 
uut  after  a  year,  bi-canse  abscessea  caiitlnued  to  fiinu  srouiid  it.  "The  limb,"  say* 
Ur.  Price,  Angust,  1SS9,  "fa  moat  aervioeable,  oud  the  girl  iu  active  emplorment." 


tAppeini 
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sever  the  lateral  ligaments,  very  caatioasly  lay  bare  the  popliteal  sarface  of 
the  femur,  and  cut  off  the  articular  surface.  Here  Butcher's  saw  will  be 
useful,  cutting  from  behind  forwards.  The  cut  should  be  parallel  with  the 
natural  surface  of  the  condyles,  and  all  obliquity  should  be  avoided,  so  that 
the  sawn  surfaces  of  bone  may  rest  flat  and  evenly  against  one  another. 
Then  any  carious  spots  must  be  gouged  out,  or,  if  need  be,  another  slice 
removed ;  and  now,  too,  the  surgeon  may  convert  his  operation  into  an  am- 
putation if  the  state  of  the  bone  seems  irreparable. 

The  tibia  is  then  treated  likewise.  The  patella,  if  healthy,  may  have  its 
cartilage  pared  off;  if  ulcerated  a  little,  the  diseased  surface  may  be  cut 
out :  if  thoroughly  soft  and  strumous,  or  even  if  doubtful,  it  should  be  re- 
moved. Perhaps  it  is  the  best  plan  always  to  do  so.  Then  all  diseased 
synovial  membrane,  and  all  thickened  and  infiltrated  areolar  tissue,  should 
be  trimmed  off,  so  that  the  tissues  which  remain,  both  hard  and  soft,  may  be 
as  healthy  as  possible.     This  is  one  of  the  points  on  which  success  depends. 

The  next  thing  is  to  tie  vessels  and  remove  clots. 

The  next,  to  bring  the  limb  into  a  straight  position ;  which  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  extension,  under  chloroform,  from  the  foot,  whilst  the  thigh  is 
held  steadily ;  and  as  this  may  be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  it  may,  as  Mr. 
Butcher  observes,  be  facilitated  by  division  of  the  biceps  and  other  ham- 
string tendons.  This  will  insure  greater  freedom  from  displacement  and 
spasmodic  jerking.  The  cut  surfaces  of  bone  should  be  accurately  adapted 
to  each  other ;  and  here  Mr.  Butcher  gives  the  caution  to  let  no  soft  tissue 
be  allowed  to  intrude  between  them.  The  edges  of  the  flaps  are  brought 
together  with  sutures,  and  covered  with  lint  or  cotton. 

In  the  next  place  the  limb  must  be  put  up ;  and  it  is  upon  the  details  of 
this,  and  of  the  after-treatment,  that  the  patient's  safety  will  mainly  depend. 
The  wounded  surfaces  of  bone  must  be  in  apposition,  and  at  absolute  rest ; 
all  possibility  must  be  excluded  of  their  slipping,  starting,  grating,  jerking, 
or  grinding  against  each  other,  or  of  the  femur  projecting.  If  they  do,  tlie 
exudation  of  repair  must  of  necessity  be  destroyed  and  decomposed  ;  and 
fetid  suppuration,  and  possibly  purulent  absorption,  or  caries,  will  result. 

It  is  universally  agreed  that  the  limb  should  be  put  up  on  the  operating 
table  before  removal  to  bed.  The  leg  should  be  nicely  bandaged,  and  the 
hollows  above  the  uukle  padded.     The  engraving  will  show  the  solid  look 

Fig.  430. 


[Butcber'n  box,  after  excision  of  the  knee.] 

of  a  limb,  after  this  operation,  done  up  in  the  box  employed  by  Mr.  Butcher. 
It  is  well  padded  with  horsehair ;  the  sides  can  be  let  down  by  hinges,  so  as 
to  ^ive  access  to  the  wound  :  in  other  respects  the  cut  explains  itself.* 

Mr.  Price,  who,  with  Mr.  Parkinson  and  Mr.  Heath,  had  great  opj>(>rtu- 
nities  of  jjerfecting  the  details  of  treatment  in  ^Ir.  Fer^usson^s  cases  in  the 
King's  (N)llege  Hospital,  before  he  executed  his  own  oj)erati(»ns,  uses  a 
Mclutyre-s  splint,  of  thin  tinned  iron,  with  a  footboard.     The  length  can 

'  Case  of  K.\cisioii,  Dublin  Quarterly,  Nov.  1S57. 
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be  regalated.  The  portion  corresponding  to  the  popliteal  space  is  slightly 
convex  upwards,  so  as  to  keep  the  bones  in  their  place ;  and  is  narrow,  so 
that  the  woand  can  be  got  at.     There  ia  an  interval  between  the  leg  plate 


[Appmtiu  ucd  ti^  Hr.  Pilee  mttti 


and  footboard,  in  order  that  nothing  may  press  on  the  heel  or  tendo  Achillis. 
The  foot  and  leg  are  confined  by  rollers  to  this  splint,  prerioasly  well  pad- 
ded with  wool  covered  vith  oiled  silk ;  and  with  additional  pads  of  the  same, 
where  needed,  especially  behind  the  head  of  the  tibia.  A  short  splint  ehoald 
be  laid  on  the  front  of  the  thigh,  and  compressed  by  a  web  and  bnckle. 

Then  on  the  outside  of  this  apparatus  ia  used  a  long  aide  splint,  the  central 
part  of  which  is  replaced  by  an  iron  hoop.  It  passes  np  the  aide,  and  is 
provided  with  a  perineal  band,  as  nsual  (p.  S48).  Lastly,  the  whole  limb, 
so  pat  np,  may  be  swung  in  Salter's  apparatus,  as  represented  in  the  follow- 
ing drawing  made  from  the  life  by  Dr.  Westmacott,  from  a  patient  of  Mr. 
Price's  in  the  Great  Northern  Hospital.  The  wonnded  part  is  nncovered, 
and  the  side  splint  removed,  and  part  of  the  awing  nndone  to  ahow  it.  The 
practical  fact  is,  that  the  dresainga  had  been  duly  attended  to,  that  the  limb 
had  never  been  disturbed  since  the  operation,  and  was  convalescent  in  the 
fifth  week.  The  drawing  shows  a  small  pad  placed  on  the  femur,  to  keep 
the  end  of  It  from  tilting  forwards. 

Dnring  the  first  few  hoara,  the  patient,  as  after  every  other  operation, 
Ehonld  be  watched  by  a  sni^on,  to  guard  against  shock,  vomiting,  spasm, 


Fig.  432. 


and  hemorrhage.     The  end  aimed  at  in  the  operation  has  been  described ; 
the  time  which  is  required  to  produce  it  is  uncertain ;  but  after  five  or  six 
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weeks  the  limb  may  often  be  lifted,  and  the  patient  go  on  crotches,  with  the 
firm  confideDce  that  after  SQme  months  he  will  have  a  strong  and  useful  limb, 
adequate  for  any  active  employment.  To  complain  of  the  time  required  to 
rescue  a  patient  from  mutilation,  and  give  him  a  useful  leg,  is  absurd. 

Numerical  Results, — From  the  revival  in  1850  to  December  1854,  31 
cases  had  been  collected  by  Mr.  Butcher:  from  that  time  to  December,  1856, 
when  he  published  his  second  memoir,  51  additional  cases ;  altogether  82 ; 
by  the  end  of  December,  1858,  Mr.  Price  had  collected  79  besides,  making 
160  in  all.  Of  the  160,  32,  or  20  per  cent.,  died  ;  of  whom  eight  died  of 
pyoBmia,  and  one  of  erysipelas ;  these  are  hospital  causes.  Exhaustion, 
irritation,  and  shock,  destroyed  15 :  acute  phthisis,  peritonitis,  pneumonia, 
suppression  of  urine,  and  dysentery  each  destroyed  one ;  one  died  after  am- 
putation ;  two  from  unknown  causes. 

In  18  cases,  one  of  which  was  fatal,  amputation  was  obliged  to  be  re- 
sorted to,  for  non-union,  abscess,  and  hectic. 

In  at  least  50  per  cent,  the  operation  resulted  in  a  good  useful  limb. 

It  must  be  added,  that  during  the  first  six  months  of  1859,  Mr.  Price  has 
collected  particulars  of  24  cases ;  out  of  which  four  died  from  the  opera- 
tion, and  six  required  amputation,  and  of  these  three  died ;  whilst  only  14 
were  cured  by  the  operation ;  but  it  is  premature  to  speak  of  the  whole  of 
them.  This  would  increase  the  average  mortality — taking  the  whole  184 
cases — to  21.2  per  cent.  But  the  mortality  is  not  equal  to  that  of  amputa- 
tion of  the  thigh ;  and  much  of  the  mortality,  and  the  necessity  for  amputa- 
tion depend  upon  causes  which  surgeons  in  time  will  think  it  a  disgrace  to 
let  patients  suffer  from,  especially  hospital  air. 

[In  a  recent  publication  of  Mr.  Price,  we  find  that  out  of  160  cases  of 
excision  of  the  knee,  collected  from  all  British  sources,  both  metropolitan 
and  provincial,  32  died,  or  1  in  5,  giving  a  mortality  of  20  per  cent.  Mr. 
Bryant  states  that  out  of  1 67  cases  of  pathological  amputation  of  the  thigh, 
performed  at  Guy's  Hospital,  1  in  5^  were  fatal,  giving  a  mortality  of  18 
per  eeut.  It  should  be  added,  moreover,  that  in  amputations  of  the  thigh 
for  chronic  disease  of  the  hip-joint,  or  those  in  which  excision  of  the  knee 
might  be  thought  of,  as  a  substitute  for  amputation,  only  1  case  out  of  7 
proved  fatal,  giving  a  mortality  of  about  14  per  cent.  It  must  be  taken 
into  account,  also,  that  all  of  these  amputations  were  performed  in  a  large 
city  hospital,  where  the  mortality  after  operations  is  notoriously  greater 
than  elsewhere;  while  many  of  the  excisions  recorded  in  the  statistical  tables 
of  Mr.  Price  were  performed  out  of  London,  under  decidedly  better  sanitary 
conditions.  So  far,  therefore,  as  we  are  at  present  able  to  decide  from  ex- 
perience, excision  of  the  knee  must  be  considered  as  more  fatal  than  amj>u- 
tation  of  the  thigh.  The  fact,  moreover,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  that  in 
17  of  the  cases  marked  by  Mr.  Price  as  recoveries  from  excision,  amputation 
became  afterwards  necessary. 

Of  course  in  choosing  between  these  two  operations  the  surgeon  must  be 
mainly  influenced  by  their  relative  safety ;  but  there  is  another  considera- 
tion which  is  by  no  means  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  is  the  ultimate  condi- 
tion, so  to  speak,  of  the  patients  to  be  operated  upon.  As  regards  the  utility 
of  the  limb  preserved  by  excision  of  the  knee,  there  is  as  yet  very  little  in- 
formation of  importance,  in  the  hands  of  the  profession.  What  we  have 
been  able  to  learn  is  almost  entirely  obtained  from  a  recent  publication  of 
Mr.  Pemberton,  who  is,  it  may  be  stated,  an  advocate  for  the  operation.* 
In  one  case,  two  inches  and  a  half  of  the  femur  and  an  inch  of  the  tibia 

'  On  excision  of  the  knee-joint ;  illustrating  the  principal  complications  which  are 
likely  to  arise  after  the  performance  of  the  operation,  and  especially  the  want  of  sul»- 
sequeut  growth  and  developiueut  iu  the  limb  of  young  subjectd.    hy  Oliver  Pembertuu. 
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were  removed  by  Mr.  Pemberton,  from  a  boy,  twelve  years  of  age ;  in  lae 
course  of  eight  months  all  had  healed  and  the  boy  was  walking  about  with 
a  high-heeled  shoe,  and  a  stick,  the  limb  being  only  three  and  a  half  Inches 
shorter  than  the  other.  Six  years  afterwards  Mr.  Pemberton  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  his  patient.  He  had  grown  in  height  and  had  thickened 
considerably  in  figure,  but  was  somewhat  diminutive  for  his  age.  The  lower 
limbs  presented  a  wonderful  contrast  in  appearance ;  the  one  was  strong, 
with  the  muscles,  bones,  and  joints,  well  defined ;  the  other  feeble  and 
blighted.  The  sound  limb  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the 
ilium  to  the  outer  malleolus  measured  thirty-four  inches ;  the  one  subjected 
to  the  operation  only  twenty-five.  There  was,  therefore,  a  difference  of  nine 
inches,  or  a  deficiency  in  growth  as  compared  with  the  other,  of  more  than 
five  inches  since  the  operation.  The  limb,  it  is  stated,  ''could  not  be  deemed 
otherwise  than  an  incumbrance,  and  with  the  best  appliances  to  remedy  the 
want  of  length,  proving,  after  all,  little  better  than  a  sad  deformity.''  In- 
formation of  a  similar  kind  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Pemberton  from  Dr.  Keith. 

If,  therefore,  as  more  extended  experience  seems  to  show,  excision  of  the 
knee  is,  in  all  patients,  more  fatal  than  amputation  of  the  thigh,  and,  in 
young  patients,  is  an  operation  ultimately  productive  of  disastrous  results, 
it  is  not  worthy  of  the  favorable  opinion  passed  upon  it  by  Mr.  Druitt  in 
the  present  edition  of  *his  work.] 

IX.  Excision  of  the  anelle-joint  and  tarsus. — In  disease  and  injury 
of  the  ankle-joint  and  tarsus,  the  surgeon  should  still  be  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  he  acts  in  disease  of  the  wrist ;  namely,  that  diseased  parts 
should  be  extirpated,  and  that  any  sound  parts  that  may  be  even  partially 
useful  should  be  left.  The  operation  in  every  case  must  be  planned  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  parts ;  and  in  most  cases  the  surgeon  will  probably 
content  himself  with  enlarging  sinuses,  denuding  the  diseased  bones,  and 
scooping  them  out  piecemeal  with  the  gouge,  and  repeating  the  operation  if 
necessary  until  all  the  carious  parts  are  removed,  instead  of  removing  the 
whole  at  one  coup. 

The  08  calcis  has  been  cut  out  by  Mr.  Hancock,  Mr.  Oay,  Mr.  Page,  of 
Carlisle,  and  other  surgeons.  Mr.  Page  began  with  an  incision  down  in  the 
bone,  from  half  an  inch  below  the  inner  ankle,  directly  under  the  sole  of  the 
foot  to  the  outer  ankle ;  intending  to  resort  to  Syme's  operation  if  the  state 
of  things  revealed  by  future  dissection  should  render  it  necessary.  The  flap 
was  dissected  up  from  the  heel ;  the  tendo  Achillis  cut  at  its  insertion ;  the 
joint  between  the  os  calcis  and  astragalus  opened,  the  interosseous  and  other 
ligaments  divided.  The  incision  was  then  carried  forwards  along  the  sole, 
on  each  side,  and  a  flap  raised  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  os  calcis,  up  to 
its  articulation  with  the  cuboid,  which  was  then  divided,  and  the  os  calcis 
removed.* 

The  cuboid  bone  may  be  laid  bare  by  a  crucial  or  H  incision,  and  may  be 
gouged  out,  or  separated  from  its  connections  by  forceps  and  knife. 

The  08  calcis  with  the  cuboid  and  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  were 
removed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wakley,  in  1847.*  An  incision  was  carried  across 
the  sole  of  the  foot  from  one  ankle  to  the  other.  A  second  and  third  at 
right  angles  to  this  along  each  side  of  the  sole,  so  far  forwards  as  the  cal- 
caneo-cuboid  and  astragalo-scaphoid  joints  respectively,  so  as  to  enable  a 
flap  of  the  sole  about  two  inches  long  to  be  turned  forwards.  Then  a  last 
semicircular  incision  was  made  from  one  ankle  to  another  behind  the  heel  at 
the  level  of  the  insertion  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  which  was  cut  through.    The 

»  Lancet,  1850,  vol.  i.,  p.  628. 

<  See  report  and  drawiDgs  in  Lancet,  1848,  vol.  li.  p.  5. ;  also  In  Guthrie^s  Commen- 
taries. 
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flap  made  bj  this  last  incision  was  raised,  and  the  os  calcis  disarticalated 
from  the  astragalas  and  caboid,  and  removed  together  with  the  integument 
coYering  it  which  was  included  between  the  incisions.  Then  the  astragalas 
was  detached  from  the  tibia  and  fibula,  with  great  care  not  to  wound  the 
anterior  tibial  artery.  The  astragalus  was  next  detached  from  the  scaphoid, 
and  the  malleoli  were  removed  with  forceps.  The  posterior  tibial  artery  was 
tied.     The  patient  recovered,  with  a  fair  use  of  the  foot. 
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§  I.  Tonics. 

F.  1.  Cinchona  with  Acid, 


]^.  Acidi  9ulphiuioi  dilntl  ti\,t. — zv. ;  Bympi  aanmtii  f^ss. ;  infaai  caaorillap  {vd  deoocti 
oinchonse),  f5x.    Misce,  fiat  haastos,  ter  die  sumendus,  ante  dbam. 

ForChUdrm. 

Vf.,  Decoctl  cinchoiUQ  lanoifoliffi  f^iijss. ;  Byrapi  tinziberis  f^w.  addi  snlphurioi  diluti 
TT\^xzx.    Mlsoe,  Bomatar  pars  quarta  ter  die. 

2.  Qwnmc  Draught  vith  Ammoma, 

^.  Quinse  disulphatis  gr.  y. ;  tinctarse  opiin\,ij. — t.;  spiritils  setheris  oompositi,  spiritils 
ammoniffi  aromatici,  aa  f^ss. ;  decooti  cinchoiue  f^z.,  Misce,  fiat  hanstus,  ter  yel  quater 
die  sumendus.     In  eatet  of  great  Debility  ^  with  Reeilcitneae  or  low  Delirium, 

8.  Quinine  Draughts  with  Acid. 

J^.  Quinse  disnlphatis  gr.  y. ;  acidi  snlphurici  diluti  TI\,t. — zv. ;  tinotom  avraotii, 
syrupi  ejosdem,  aa  f58S. ;  aqusd  f^ss.     Misce,  fiat  haustus,  ter  die  BomendiiB. 

]^.  Quinad  disulphatis  gr.  ij. ;  acidi  hydrochloric!  Tl\,x. ;  camphorsB  gr.  y. ;  spiritas 
setheris  nitrici  f3J- ;  tincturse  cardamomi  composito  f3j. ;  aqiuB  menthas  Tiridis  f^x. 
Biiace,  fiat  haustuB,  Bext&  qu&qae  horH  smnendas.    A  powerful  stimulani  and  tonics 

4.  Liquor  Cinchona* 

^.  Liqnoris  cinchoneo  flaTos  BaitUy  TT\^xz. ;  aqusB  plmentsB  f^.  Miace,  fiat  haustas 
quater  die  sumendos.  In  atonic  erysipelatous  diseases, — A  prescription  qfDr.  Farre*s.  One 
fluid  drachm  of  Battley's  solution  is  said  to  be  equal  to  an  onnoe  of  the  finest  bark.  The 
Pharmaoopceial  ir\fusum  dnchonm  spisstUum  is  probably  as  good. 

6.  Bark  with  Ammonia, 

^.  Decoctl  oinchonsB  flaTSB  fjriiss. ;  ammoniss  sesqnicarbonatiB  ^ss. ;  qrropi  dnziberis 
f^BS.     Misce.    DosiSy  pars  sexta,  bis  yel  ter  die. 

6.  Bark  with  Liquor  Potassm. 

^.  Deoocti  cinchonsB  flaTos  f^yiiss. ;  liquoris  potassss  f5\i* ;  tinctariB  dnohonsB  oom- 
positia  f5y*    Blisce.    Dosis,  pars  sexta,  bis  yel  ter  die. 

7.  Bark  with  Ouaiacum. 

^.  TinetnrsB  goaiaci  ammoniatn,  tinctnrse  humuli,  aa  f^ss. ;  deoocti  oinchonse  lanci- 
folise  f^ij.  Misce,  fiat  haustas,  ter  die  sumendus.  In  chronic  rheumatism,  chronic  rheu- 
matic sclerotitis^  ^e. 

^.  Tinctnrse  guaiaci  ammoniateo,  tinctures  cinchonse  oompositss  singulamm  f^.  Misce. 
Doeis,  f3g.  bis  die  e  cyatho  lactis.     In  chronic  rheumatism  or  constipation  with  debUity, 

8.  Syrt^nts  Quinm, 

^.  QninsB  citratis  gr.  iy. ;  syrupi  simplicis  fenrefactif^. ;  olei  essentialls  amygdalarum 
amaram  guttas  ii.  Misce.  Dosis,  fiuid-drachma  bis  yel  ter  die.  A  very  elegant  prepara- 
tion df  vised  by  the  author.     The  flavor  of  the  bitter  almonds  hides  the  bitter  of  the  quinine, 

(666) 
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9.  Su^9haU  qf  Zm€  MixtMr$  and  PiU. 

^.  Zlnei  sntphfttis  gr.  ij. ;  »ddl  SQlphiuriel  dilatl  m  zzx. ;  ajrapi  AonuitiifjM. ;  i 
aanutii  fSrss.    Misoe,  summtiir  ooehlearU  dno  ter  me. 

J^,  Zlnoi  BulpliA^  gr.  zQ. ;  eztnoti  antbemidis  5u*  Misoe,  et  divide  in  pilolM  x^. ; 
qautmi  Bamatar  una  Tel  dum  ter  die.  A  pood  Umie  whm  tttel  ii  qf  doub^  propm^  ;  amd 
m  oxaimia  itfUr  pwrgfoUon, 

Oxjfde  qfZme, 

^.  Zind  ozydi,  grana  qnatoor;  est  gentiaa»,  granom.  IGsee,  fiat  pilnla  ter  die  so- 
roenda.  Dr,  E.  Dickton  ha*  fowid  tkit  remot^  of  grtai  wnrict  m  ikt  pmfiui  pgnpinaiom 
ofphthkU. 

10.  Ammomatod  Iron, 

^.  Ferri  ammonio-ehloridi  gr.  zz. ;  tinctora  liiiiiberis  f^. ;  ammonin  Maqnioarboii- 
•^>  'di'  •  Bympi  fjM. ;  aqiuD  destiUatn  IStss.  Miaoe.  Dods,  fjj.  ter  die.  In  debtUtiff 
with  aeiditif  and  JkUuUnee, 

11.  CfitraU  <ffIron  witk  Ammonia. 

]^.  Ferri  citratis  ^88. ;  ammoniflB  aeaquiearboiiatia  S**. ;  tinetnra  cardanoaii  eompo- 
iit»,  Bjmpi,  aingolomm  f^iii.  AqiuD  fjTL  liiioe.  DoaiSy  pars  aezta  ter  die.  In  i&h 
Mitif,  with  aeidUif  andjiatulene$. 

12.  CilraU^  Iron  fir  ChOirm. 

^.  Syropi  ftrri  dtratia  (BnUoek)  flnidraehmaa  dnas;  aqiin  deatiUat»  fjiy.  Miaee. 
Doflia,  fjas.  ter  die. 

18.  Ohal^hmto  MbUurm. 

^.  Tinetnra  fierri  aeeqniohloridi  tpfli,;  ajmpi  liniiberia  SJ. ;  aqna  (S^U.  Misoa. 
Sumantur  ooelilearia  duo  magna  bia  diie. 

]^.  Liqnoria  ferri  aoetatia  (Phmm,  Jhib»)  flnidrachmam ;  aqn«  fdmentn  flnidonoiaa 
aez.    Snmat  nger  partem  aeztam  ter  die. 

14.  Sted  and  Add  Mixture. 

I^.  Ferri  sulphatis  gr.  zg. ;  aoidi  snlphorici  dilutif^.;  tinctoro  cardamomi  compo- 
pitoe  f^88. ;  infosi  rosao  oompoaiti  f^TSS.  Miaoe,  sumantur  coclilearia  duo  magna  bia 
▼el  ter  die. 

15.  Stidf  AmmoniOf  and  Qtuuna, 

^.  Infusi  quassias  f^ss. ;  tinoturaa  ferri  ammoniati  l^sa. ;  ammoniaa  sesquiearbonatis 
gr.  ▼). ;  syrupi  auranm  fjj.  *  aquoB  destillattt  fS^U*  Aiisoe,  fiat  haustus,  bis  vel  ter 
quotidie  sumendus.    For  hyitmcal  women,     {Brodie,) 

16.  SuXphateoflronfirChUdren. 

^.  Ferri  sulpbaUs  gr.  iii. ;  acidi  sulphurici  diluti  Tl\,zy. ;  rjrrupi  sinsiberis  f^y. ;  aquae 
florum  aurantii  f5iu*  >  *<1U8d  deatHlataa  fjyBs.     Misoe.    I^8is,  f^ss.  ter  die. 

17.  Syrup  of  lodid*  of  Iron  (PAorm.  Lond.) 

^.  Sympi  ferri  iodidi  f?y. ;  snmat  aeger  guttas  zz. — zl.,  bis  die,  e  cjatbo  aqnaa,  vel 
infiisi  sinsiberis. 

Iodide  oflron^  with  Sartt^tarUla, 

^.  Sympi  ferri  iodidi,  syrupl  sarsaa,  aa  fJJ.  Misoe.  Snmat  aeger  ooelileare  parrum 
bis  quotidie  ez  aqua.     (Dr.  Feryueon.) 

18.  Mittura  Ferri  Aromaiiea^  or  IIeberden*s  Ink. 

]^.  Cortiois  oinchonae  lancifoliae  conturi  ^. ;  oaryopbyllorum  contnsorum  5y*  *  '^Brri 
ramentomm  Jss. ;  aquae  mentbs  piperitae  I^zt.  ;  macera  per  dies  tres  in  vase  clauao, 
subinde  agitans,  dein  cola,  et  adde  tlncturaa  oardamomi  compositad  f^iy  ;  tincturap  au- 
rantii f^iij.  Dosis,  i^. — iy.  bis  Tel  ter  die.  A  most  agreeable  aromatic  tonic.  The  Duh- 
lin  Pharmaeoparia,  from  which  this  formula  it  taken^  orders  3iij.  of  sliced  calumba  root  with 
the  bark :  but  the  preparation  is  less  nauseous  without  iL 
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19.   GriffitKi  Mixture, 

^.  Mjrrhse  contritse  3J. ;  potftssa  carbonatis  ^ss. ;  aqnsd  fjyss. ;  ferri  sniphatis  gr. 
xii. ;  spiritus  myristicce  i^ss. ;  sacchnri  ^iv.  First  dissolve  the  sulphate  in  two  ounces 
of  water,  and  put  it  into  the  bottle ;  then  rub  the  other  ingredients  smoothly  together, 
and  add  them.  Dose,  f^. — iss.  thrice  daily.  The  original prescfyttum  is  to  be  seen  in  Dr, 
Moses  OriffitfCs  Practical  Treatise  on  Hectic  Fevers  and  Pulmonary  Consumption^  written  at 
Colchester^  Ml^,  New  Ed,  Lond.  1795.  Dr,  Griffith  frequently  varied  the  proportion  of 
the  ingrediaUSt  ^^^  sometimes  added  tincture  of  barky  nitre,  j'c. 

20.  Sled  with  Jloes. 

^.  MistnrsB  ferri  compositse,  decoct!  aloes  composiU,  partes  equales.  Dosis,  f^.  ter 
die.     In  chlorosis,  constipation  with  debility,  j*e. 

]^.  Extracti  aloes  purificati  gr.  yj. ;  ferri  sniphatis  gr.  x^. ;  extract!  glycyrrhizoo  gr. 
xij.    Misce  et  divide  in  pilolas  xij. ;  quamm  snmatur  una  bis  die,  ante  cibum. 

21.  JVtiz  Vomica  and  Strychnia. 

^.  Tincturso  nucis  Tomicss  (Pharm.  Dub.)  tgj, ;  aoidi  nitromnriatici  dilnti  f5ij. ;  tine- 
turse  zinziberis  f^ij. ;  sympl  f5iU- ;  aquas  f^Tss.  Misce.  Dosis,  pars  sexta  ter  die.  In 
any  form  of  functional  paralysis  after  aU  known  causes  are  remedied.  In  obstinate  debility, 
diabetes  insipidus,  aUcaUne  urine,  j-c. 

^.  Extracti  nuois  Tomiceo  gr.  y. ;  mannas  Qj.  Misoe  et  divide  in  pilolas  vig. ;  quaram 
sumator  una  ter  die.  The  extract  such  as  is  prepared  by  Squire  is  quite  as  efficacious  a  medi- 
cine as  strychnia  itself,  and  very  much  safer.  Any  mistake  in  dispensing  strychnia  might  be 
fatal.     The  dose  may  be  increased  by  degrees. 

22.  Dilute  NUromuriatic  Acid. 

V^.  Acid!  nitric!  fortissim!  f^. ;  acidi  hydrochloricl  fSU*  Misce  et  adde,  aquas  destil- 
latfls  fS^T.    Dosis,  1i\^. — XXX.  ex  aqua. 

^  Acidi  nitromnriatici  diluti  f5ij. ;  spiritus  eetheris  nitric!  f^ij. ;  syrup!  f§s8  ;  nqum 
f5vijs8.  Misce.  Snmatur  parn  sexta  ter  die.  In  dyspq>sia,  with  nasty  tongue  and  inact- 
ive liver, 

( With  a  doee  of  this  it  is  often  useful  to  give  a  pHl  containing  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  zinc 
with  a  little  bitter  eztraet,  and  in  other  cases  a  drachm  of  liquor  taraxaci.) 

T^.  Acidi  nitromnriatici  dilut!  f^ij. ;  infusi  chirettse  Qvijss.  Mlsoe.  fjiss.  ter  die. 
A  bitter  that  is  very  grateful  to  irritable  bowels. 

28.  Nitric  Add  Mixture  to  relieve  ThirsL 

]^.  Potassss  nitratis  ^. ;  acidi  nitric!  dilut!  f5ij. ;  syrapi  f^ij. ;  aqusB  purss  Oij. ;  Misce. 
Dosis,  f^iv.  pro  re  nata.     Mr,  Cole. 

Dilute  Nitromuriatic  Add  with  Orange  PeeL 

]^.  Acidi  nitric!  diluti,  acid!  muriatic!  diluti,  &&  f^ss. ;  syrup!  auranti!  f^. ;  aquao 
florum  auranti!  f^. ;  aqua  destillatn  f^xiijss.  Misce ;  snmatur  cyathus  yinarius  ter 
Tel  quater  die.     (jbrodie,) 

24.  Sulphuric  Add  Mixture, 

I^.  Acidi  sulphuric!  dilut!  fjij. ;  syrup!  auranti!  f^v). ;  aquss  f^iiim,  Misce.  Sumatur 
pars  sexta  ter  die.  A  grateful  refrigerant  and  tonic  in  debility  w%th  profuse  perspiration,  in 
hot  weather,  j*e. 

25.  Sulphuric  Add  and  jEther  or  Sutton*s  Punch, 

R.  Acidi  sulphuric!  diluti  Ti\^xl. ;  spiritOs  setheris  sulphuric!  oompositi  f5ij- ;  sacchari 
albi  §S8. ;  aquiB  menthes  yiridis  f^vj.  Misce.  Sumatur  pars  quarta,  quater  die.  An 
admirable  restorative  after  illness, 

26.  Stimulating  Mixtures, 

^.  Athens  chloric!  f^. ;  puWeris  acacias  ^99, ;  aquas  f^iy.  Misce.  Dosis,  pars 
tcrtia  subinde. 

^.  Olei  cajuput!  (vel  olei  rutae)  V\^  x. ;  puWeris  acacias  ^98. ;  syrup!  fZij, ;  tinctures 
laTandulse  compositae  f^ij. ;  aquae  f^iijos.     Misce.  Dosis,  pars  tertia  subinde. 
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R.  Spiritos  smmonise  aromatioi  f^iss.;  Bpiritas  astheris  snlphorici  f^.;  ejmpi  linzi- 
bens  f^iij. ;  aqua  aoethi  f^U)*"*  Misce.  DosIb,  pars  tertia,  subinde.  In  tyncopt^  hys- 
ieria^  tympanita,  j-e. 

27.  Mutura  quatuor  Annnaium  Tmmo,  wdffOf  Ntgut, 

^.  Cinnamomi,  zinziberis,  myristicfle,  carjophillomni,  Bingaloram  oonfasomm  ^j- « 
sacchari  albi  ^. ;  Tini  Hispanici,  Tel  Lusitanici  generosi,  aquse  ferrentis,  aaQTJ.  Calefac 
simul  in  vase  idoneo,  super  ignem,  doneo  ebollitio  incipisse  Tidebitur,  dein  ooU.  Dosia, 
fl^ij.     In  syncope f  sinkiny,  riyors,  ^e. 

White  Wine  Whey. 

^.  Vinl  Xerici  (ynlgo  Sherry),  yel  yini  ex  Insnlis  Fortnnatis  dereeti  (Tnlgo  Madeira), 
cjathnm  Tinarium;  Uotis  recentis  fenrefacti  octarium  dimidiom;  coqae  simul  dooec 
caseum  laotis  coierit,  dein  oola  per  linteum. 

Eyy  Wine. 

^.  OtI  recentis  TiteUum;  oonqoassa  bene  enm  oocbleari  nno  aquas  fiigidie.  His 
infunde  paulatim  Vini  Xeriol  oyathum,  cum  parte  tsquali  aquss  mistum  et  fenrefactum. 
Advice  myristicffi  pauxillum. 

A  NiyhUap, 

DissoWe  a  quarter  of  an  ounoe  of  isinglass  and  two  lumps  of  sugar  in  a  small  tumbler 
of  boiling  water.  Add  half  a  glass  of  brandy,  or  a  glass  of  sherry,  or  two  glasses  of 
claret,  and  a  bit  of  nutmeg  or  cinnamon.  A  capital  thiny  for  a  patient  who  it  a/raid  of 
cholera. 

28.  Strony  Camphor  Mixture. 

]^.  CampborsB  gr.  xxt.  ;  amygdalas  dulces  decorticatas  sex ;  sacchari  purificati  ^iij. : 
optime  contere  dein  adde  gradatim,  aqua  mentheo  yiridis  fjy^ss. ;  nt  fiat  mistura,  cvgns 
sumantur  cochlearia  tria  magna  quarts  qu&que  hor&.  (^Hooper.)  In  hysteric,  and  various 
nervous  and  spasmodic  affections. 

29.  Indian  Hemp. 

R.  Extract!  cannabis  Indicee  (Squire)  gr.  iii. ;  mannee  grana  duodecim.  Misce,  et 
divide  in  pilulas  duodecim.  Doses,  one,  two,  or  more.  An  uncertain,  but  very  often  ejUca- 
cious  narcotic  in  tetanus,  neuralyia,  and  other  paif\ful  maladies. 

80.  Compound  Soothiny  Pills, 

1^.  PulTeris  ipccacuanhoo  oompositi,  extracti  conii,  singulorum  zj. ;  misce  et  diride  in 
pilulas  xxiv. ;  quarum  sumantur  una  vel  dun  subinde.  In  painful  ulcers,  chronic  rheu' 
matvsm,  stricture^  j'c.  (C  Mayo.) 

R.  Extracti  hyoscyami,  extracti  conii,  extracti  papayeris,  singulorum  9J*  Misce  et 
divide  in  pilulas  xij.     In  similar  cases. 

81.  Pulvis  Sudori/icus  Salimts. 

^.  PuWeris  ipecacuanhoD  compositi  grana  quindecim ;  potassso  nitratis  grana  quindeclm ; 
potasso;  bicarbonatis  grana  quinque.  Misce,  fiat  pulvis,  bora  somni  sumendus,  e  cyatho 
ptisanro. ' 

82.  Compound  Opiate  Mixtures. 

]^.  Liquoris  opii  sedativi  n\^xx. ;  spiritus  ammonise  aromatici,  spiritus  a^tberis  nitrici, 
singulorum  f5is8. ;  syrupi  f]^g. ;  mistursB  oampbone  f5y8S.  Misce.  Dosis,  pars  quarta, 
quartis  boris. 

I^.  Morphise  hydrochloratis  granum;  acidi  hydrochlorici  diluti  guttas  dnas;  aquic 
f^viiss. ;  syrupi  zinziberis  f^ss.     Misce.     Dosis,  pars  octava. 

*  We  offer  tbls  an  a  sabstltnte  for  the  original  Pulvis  Doioeri^  the  rerlpe  for  which  in  a<i  follows  :— 
"Talce  oplnm  an  oanci;,  Haltpetro  and  tartar  ritrlolatod  each  four  oanceii.  Ipecacuanha  one  onnc<*, 
liquorico  out!  ouare.  Put  the  naltpotro  and  tartar  Into  a  rod-hot  mortar,  stirring  them  with  a  fp<»ou  till 
titi'y  have  douo  llumlng:  th**n  powd<«r  thorn  vory  fino  ;  thon  Hiiro  in  yonr  opium,  grind  the»r  (••  a  {x^w- 
dtT,  aud  mix  the  other  powdorn  with  thefie.  Di)*^  from  40  to  60  or  70  grains  in  a  glaaa  of  white  wine 
po«<(«>t,  going  to  b(>d  ;  covering  up  warm,  aud  drinking  a  quart  or  throe  pints  of  the  poimet-drink  while 
■weatlnj<.*'  I>r.  Dover  aoeonntH  for  the  largonoMM  of  the  done  bj  naying  that  the  properties  of  thn  op.nm 
aro  mitigated  hy  the  other  lugredientH ;  hut  in  the  proHent  day,  four,  hIx,  or  seven  grains  of  i^pium 
Would  ho  a  dangor<)n^  doHo,  spite  of  the  other  ingrodients.  But  if  thif  is  a  true  copy  of  thn  r<Ti|>-  it  i-« 
v«  I y  difficult  to  uudorxtaod  how  the  saltpotre  and  vitrlolated  tartar  cau  JUimt  when  hoHti'd  i  ,^>(:i'>r 
r<xoiMy  tho  croaui  of  tartar  was  used,  and  not  the  sulphate  of  pota«. — See  "  i'Le  Anciout  l*hy->i«  :au  > 
L*-^:icy  to  his  Couutry/'  by  Thomas  Dover,  M.  B.     Fifth  edition.    I7JJ. 
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^.  Syrnpi  papayeris  f^iT. ;  magnesiie  oarbonatis  388. ;  spiritus  SBtberis  nitric! ;  tino- 
tursB  hyoscyami,  singulorum  f5ij. ;  mistuna  oamphoraof^Ty. ;  Misce.  Doeis,  pars  sexta 
snbinde.  To  tranguUliu  the  system  after  injuries^  operations,  aecouehementSf  hemorrhage, 
violent  mental  excitement,  j'c.    (Dr,  Oooch,) 

Mr.  CoWs  Stimulating  Narcotic  Draught  for  Delirium  Tremens, 

]^.  Extracii  opii  (Hill)  gr.  g.  yel  iij. ;  aqneo  feryentis  f§iy. ;  tere  in  mortario  et  addo 
brandy  f^iss. ;  saccbari  q.  8.  Misce.  The  patient  should  be  allowed  to  s^  this  out  of  a 
tumbler,  like  a  glass  of  grog.    Cole's  Mil.  Surg.  p.  59. 

§  II.  Aperients. 

88.  Calomel 

^.  Calomelanos  grans  qninqne;  antimonii  tartarizati  grani  ^;  fiat  pilola. 

I^.  Calomelanos  grans  qnataor;  extraoti  colocjntbidis  oompositi  grana  sex;  fiant 
pilulsB  dusB. 

84.  Black  Draught. 

I^.  Sennte  foliomm  ZV*  t  linziberis  concisi  58S. ;  extract!  glyoyrrbixsB  ^ij. ;  potasssB 
oarbonatis  ^sa.;  aqua  feryentis  f^ix.  Post  boras  tres  cola,  et  a!dde  spin  tils  ammoniad 
aromatic!  f^ij. ;  magnesias  sulpbatis  ^ ;  (yel  potassss  tartraUs  ^)  tinctar»  sennss,  tine- 
tursB  cardamom!  compositss,  aa  f^ss.     Dosis  f5Js8.> 

Med  Draught, 

I^.  Magnesias  sulpbatis  ^g. — iy. ;  sjrupi  sinziberis,  tinctnnB  cardamom!  compositas, 
singulorum  f§j. ;  infusi  rosas  compositi  f^x.     Misce. 

86.  Haustus  Magnesias  Sulphaiis  Addus. 

]^.  Magnesias  sulpbatis  3J. — ^^iy. ;  sjrupi  aurantii  f^ij. ;  acid!  solphurioi  diluti  tt\^x.  : 
aquas  f^.  Misce,  fiat  baustus.  To  this  draught  may  be  added  one  grain  of  sulphate  of 
zinc,  or  of  sulphate  of  iron,  or  two  grains  of  quinine,  in  cases  ofdMUy, 

36.  Baustus  Magnesise  Albus, 

^.  Magnesias  sulpbatis  ^ij. ;  magnesias  oarbonatis  ^ij. ;  sjrupi  zinxiberis  f5J- ;  aquas 
mentbas  yiridis  fS^j*  Misce,  fiat  baustus.  Tliis  draught  tkll  often  be  retained  by  the 
stomach  when  almost  every  other  is  r^'ected, 

87.  Cordial  Aperient  Draught 
^.  Tincturas  sennas  f^ss. ;  tinctures  rbe!  f^ss.    Misce. 

88.  Rhubarb  Draughts  and  Powders, 

^.  Pulyeris  rbei,  semiscrupulum ;  sodoB  bicarbonatis,  scrupulum ;  saeebari  albi,  scru- 
pulum ;  olei  layandulas  guttas  quinque.  Misce,  fiat  pulyis,  e  oocblearibus  duobus  aquas 
sumendus.  This  is  the  most  perfect  combination  of  rhubarb.  The  lavender  hides  its  flavor 
completely, 

I^.  Pulyeris  rbei,  bismutbi  trisnitratis,  confectionis  aromaticas,  ftu  ^ij. ;  aquas  mentbas 
piperitae  fjiy.  Misce.  Sumatur  pars  quarta  bis  die.  In  habitual  const^ation  and 
flatulence, 

J^.  Rbei  gr.  xy. ;  magnesias  carbonatis  Qsa. ;  spiritus  ammonias  aromatic!  f^ss. ; 
sjrupi  f3J. ;  aquas  anetbi  f5x.  Misce.  For  cases  of  colic,  diarrhoea,  with  acidity  and 
indigestion,  j*e. 

Rhubarb  and  Polychrest  Salt,     (Dr,  WilUam  Fordyce,) 

I^.  Pulyeris  rbei,  potassao  sulpbatis,  a&  5J. ;  pulyeris  zinziberis  3J.  Misce.  Dosis 
gr.  X. — xl.  A  capital  aperient  for  children ;  serving,  in  most  cases,  all  the  purposes  of 
mercury. 

^.  Rbei,  potassaB  sulpbatis,  a&  gj*  ?  spiritus  layandulas  compositi  f3J. ;  aquas  f^. 
Misce,  fiat  baustus.     A  warm  efficient  purgative, 

*  This  draught  Is  greatly  Improred,  both  In  flaror  and  eflleaey,  by  the  addition  of  a  few  caraway 
■6«d«,  one  onuee  of  buckthorn  Juice,  one  of  tincture  of  jalap,  and  lix  of  moist  sugar. 
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89.  MiM  Aperient  J>nntgkU. 

]^.  Sodtt  potando-tartratis  z\y.  ;  niooi  limcnnm  t^ii. ;  qnrnpi  dnribcfia  fJJ* ;  q^tAi 
myristiott  fjas. ;  aqiUB  fjy.    Misee,  fiat  haustaa.    A  eooimg  pmrgaliee, 

]^.  SocUb  potassio-tartratlf  SU-  *  "o^  seaquioarbonatls  Bj. ;  aaodhaii  alU  j6. ;  fiat 
palria,  e  cyatho  aqiuB  BOiiMiidiia,  oum  eoohleari  magno  suoci  limonis,  rel  emu  aoioi  dtrici 
graida  qnindeoim. 

40.  ^^$om  Sake  aeid  Tartar  Emetk. 

^.  MagnetitB  solphatiB  Jj.;  antimonii  tartariiati  gr.  j.;  aqiUB  menth»  fjx.  Misee; 
Bumantar  oochlearia  magna  tria,  quarts  qa&qae  horiL  An  aetwe  naueeaHnff  eperieni,  fU 
for  robuetpereone  threatened  with  acute  ii^flammation,.    (Sitr  A,  Cooper,) 


41.  Saline  AperienU  with  Toniee. 

^.  Magneain  snlphatia  ^It.  ;  feni  aolphatia  gr.  Till. ;  qidna  disulphatia  gr.  ziL  aeidi 
Bulphurioi  diluti  f^aa. ;  qrmpi  tiiiiibcfia  fjj. ;  tinotnra  ^oadeni  i^\]. ;  aqiuB  QviU* 
Misoe.    I>oaia,  pars  ootata  bis  die. 

]^.  Magnesin  solphatis  31* ;  ^^  snlphiiriel  diluti  t^, ;  ferri  snlphatbgr.  zr. ;  inAiri 
gentiana  composit»  fjiy.;  tinctom  aorantii  fSi^*;  iotoA  roesB  l{ij.  Miaoe.  Dosls 
pars  aezta  bis  quotldie. 

^.  Ferri  potasdo-tartratia  sy.;  soda  potassio-tartratis  Jij.  Hisoe;  fiant  pnlTsres 
fez.  Sumatiir  una  mane,  ez  cyatho  aqusB.  Combinatione  qf  ealine  purgativee  with  tomM, 
eo  ae  to  antwer  the  double  purpoee  of  draining  eongeeted  abdonrinal  mum,  4Md  bracing  the  effe- 
tei%  are  of  great  ^acg  in  moet  chrome  coi^^lainte,  l%e  eecond  qf  theee  formndm  i»  apre- 
ecryftion  o/Dr,  J^piheotCe^  who  itfamouefor  eueh  combinaiione, 

42.  PuMe  e  guatucT  SaUbue, 

1^.  Sodii  chloridi,  sodsB  solphatis,  magnesitt  sulphatis,  potasan  solphatis,  slngolonim 
partes  tBquales.  Optime  misoeantnr,  et  deaieoentor  ante  ignum.  I)osia  Sj. — It.,  ez 
cyatho  aqu».  An  agreeable  ealine  aperienL  A  grain  <ff  eulj^ate  qf  iron  mag  be  added  to 
each  daee,  with  eugar  or  ginger,  if  agreeable, 

48.  Hoepital  Houae  Phgtie. 

J^,  MagnesisB  sulpbatis  Jij. :  pulTeris  rhei,  Jalapn,  iia  3J-  f  aquss  menth»  piperita 
f^vij.     Misce.    Dosis,  pars  sezta. 

45.  Castor  Oil  and  J\trpentine  Draught, 

]^.  Olei  terebinthinso,  olei  rioini,  aa  f5ij* ;  mucilaginis  acaoi»  f^g. ;  aqu»  menths 
quantum  satis  sit  ut  fiat  haustus. 

46.  Aperient  Electuariee, 

^.  Pulyeris  potasses  supertartratis  J  as. ;  sulphuris  pnecipitati  ^g. — iv. ;  confectionia 
sennee  ^. ;  syrupi  linxiberis,  quantum  satis  sit 

I^.  Magnesioo  ustas,  potasaea  supertartratis,  pulyeris  rhei,  aa  3J-;  pulyeris  tinsiberis 
'^*^ ;  theriacac,  quantum  satis  est. 

^.  Mannae,  confectionis  sennaa,  aa  Jp. ;  sulphuris  31^.;  syrupi  quantum  satis  sit 
Duals  3J. — ^iy.,  onmi  nocte  hor&  somnL 

47.  Pilulac  Cathartieas. 

I^.  Aloes  Jss.;  pulyeris  colocynthidis,  cambogiie,  aa  5j*:  jalapaa  3ij. ;  raponis  3J  : 
antimonii  tartarisati  gas.;  olei  caryophyllorum  Ti\^xz. ;  contunde  simul,  et  diyide  in  pilulas, 
pondere  granorum  qoinque. 

48.  Pilulse  CtiiharliecB  cum  Calormtane, 
^.  Pilulaa  prsBcedentis  ^\i, ;  calomelanos  3J.     Misce  et  diyide  in  pilulas  Iz. 

PiluUg  ITgpercatharticm. 

I^.  Extraoti  colocynthidis  compositi  Qij  ;  olei  crotonia  guttas  dua^  D-yidc  in  ]*Vn.  ^ 
octo,  quarum  sumantnr  duaa.     For  threatened  apoplexy,  eedema  glottidis,  j*r. 
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49.  Blue  Pill  and  Coloeynih. 

I^.  Pilules  hydrargyri  Qsa. ;  eztraoti  ooloojnthldiB  oompositi  9g88.  Misce,  fiant  pilnlsB 
duodecim. 

50.  Sulphate  of  Iron  with  Aloee, 

]^.  Ferri  sniphatis,  aloes  Barbadensis,  aa  ^g. ;  pnWeris  rbei  5j.  Misce,  etdiTide  in 
pilulas  Ix.  Dosis,  una  Tel  dun  hor&  soumL  An  admirable  aperimijoir  weak  eoneiipaitd 
pereont, 

61.  Paula  Aloee  DiluitB. 

^.  Extracti  aquosi  aloes  Barbadensis,  saponis,  theriacsB,  eztracti  glycyrrhizse,  aa  3J. 
SoItc  leni  calore  in  balneo ;  dein  divide  in  pilulas  xlriij.  Dosis,  una  hor&  somni.  A 
capital  eecoprotie  aperient,  unloading  the  colon  of  ecyhalcL^  hut  rather  irritating  to  the  rectum. 
The  aloes  should  be  of  the  best  Barhadoes  kind,  purified  by  eoliUion  in  water.  The  formula  ie 
attributed  to  Dr,  Marshall  HaU, 

52.  Ipecacuanha  and  Rhubarb  Pills, 

]^  PuWeris  ipecaouanhiB  gr.  xxIt.  ;  pulyeiis  rbei  ^ir, ;  saponis  ^ss.  Misce  et  divide 
in  pilulas  xxiv. ;  quarum  sumatur  una  ter  die.  A  gentle  aperient  in  piles  and  other  con- 
gested conditions  of  the  intestines. 

J^.  Ipecacuanba  gr.  ij. ;  extracti  aloes  purificati  gr.  ij. ;  extracti  rbei  gr.  xxxij. ;  olei 
cajuputi  n\^iT.  Misce  et  divide  in  pilulas  xg. ;  sumatur  una,  bori  ante  prandium.  A  good 
dinner  pill  for  cons t^ated  persons, 

53.  Pills  of  Aloes  and  Sulphuric  Add, 

^.  Aloes  Barbadensis  gr.  xxiv. ;  acidi  sulpburici  fortissimi  guttas  ij.  Misce  et  divide 
in  pilulas  vj. ;  quarum  sumantur  duo,  quart&  quaque  bor^  A  very  powerful  aperieni^that 
often  succeeds  when  almost  everything  else  fails.  The  author  is  indebted  for  the  prescription  to 
his  friend  Dr,  Dickson. 

54.  Ouaiaeum  and  Jalap  Pills, 

^.  Ouaiaci  pulveris,  extracti  jalapsB,  extracti  byoscjrami,  aa  gj. ;  cambogias  gr.  iij. 
Mi^ce  et  divide  in  pilulas  duodecim ;  quarum  sumantur  una  vel  dun  bor&  somni.  An 
active  purge,  not  irritating  to  the  rectum. 

55.  Gingerbread  Electuary, 

I^.  Guaiaci  pulveris  ^g. ;  sulpburis,  rbei,  aa  3J. ;  zinziberis  5)*  >  Treacle  quantum  satis 
sit  ut  fiat  electuarium.     Dosis,  pars  sexta. 

56.  Ouaiaeum  Electuaries, 

^.  Pulveris  guaiaci  gr.  v. ;  pulveris  oincbonn  Q^, ;  pulveris  oinnamomi  oompositi  Qbb. 
Misce,  fiat  pulvis  bis  die  sumendus. 

I^.  Pulveris  guaiaci  5ij. ;  pulveris  rbei  ^ss. ;  sulpburis  5i. ;  pulveris  myristicss  58S. ; 
tberiacsD  quantum  satis  est  ut  fiat  electuarium.  Dosis,  pars  sexta  omni  nocte.  In  chronic 
rheumatic  diseases.     This  is  commonly  called  the  Chelsea  Pensioner. 

57.  Sulphate  of  Manganese, 

T^,  Manganesii  sulpbatis  S(j. ;  magnesia  sulpbatis  ^ij. ;  syrupi  linziberis  f^j. ;  aquse 
f!^8S.  Misce  fiat  baustus  mane  sumendus.  In  gouty  cases,  to  produce  a  copious  discharge 
of  bile, 

]^.  Manganesii  sulpbatis,  pulveris  rbei,  iia  Qlj. ;  spiritus  lavandula  compositi  f^j. ; 
aqusB  f^iss.    Misce  fiat  baustus. 

§  ni.  Alterative  and  Febrifuge  Medicines. 

58.  Saline  Draughts. 

I^.  PotassoB  nitratis^^ij. ;  soda  sesquicarbonatis  Q}, ;  syrupi  croci,  spiritfts  atberis 
nitrici,  aa  f5j. ;  aqua  flfv.     Misce.     Dosis  f^ss.  quarta  quaque  bora. 

I^.  Potassa  nitratis  gr.  x. ;  saccbari  9J*  Misce,  fiat  pulvis,  sumendus  e  cjatbo  vinario 
aqua  mentha  viridis.  Oreen  mint  water  and  nitre  form  a  very  agreeable  mixture^  and  produce 
a  pungent  cooling  sensation  on  the  tongue  andpalate.    But  the  salt  should  only  be  dissolved  at  i.\e 
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moment  of  adminittratum,  and  the  mint  water  should  be  quite  cool.     Attention  to  these  trifies 
makes  a  great  difference  to  a  patient  who  is  parched  with  fever, 

^.  Potassffi  bioarbonatis  9iY. ;  syrapi  sinriberifl  f5ij. ;  aqoao  f^TSS.  Dosis  f^ss.  qoarU 
qu&qne  hor&,  oum  f^BS.  Buoci  limonum  reoentis. 

^.  Liqnoris  ammoDise  aoetatis  fjij. ;  spirittks  SBtheris  nitrici  f^ss ;  mistnrte  camphons 
fluidoncias  qainqne  cum  semisse.    Misce.    Dosis,  pars  quarta,  quarts  qoaque  hora. 

I^.  Ammonise  sesquicarbonatis  9tJ88. ;  tinctarsB  cardamomi  oomposUao  fjss. ;  aqnie  f§^- 
Misce.  Dosis  f^ss.  quarts  quaque  hor&,  cum  coobleari  magno  aacci  limonum,  yel  gr.  xi. 
acidi  citricL     In  the  early  stage  of  erysipelas  and  low  fevers. 

69.  Digitalis  Draught,  for  Aneurism, 

^.  Tinct  digitalis  TT\,xt.  ;  aceti  destillati  tgj, ;  sjrupi  f3j ;  aqnso  fjjss.  Misoe ;  fiat 
baostos  ter  die  somendus,  ad  daodeoim  Tices. 

60.  Borax, 

]^.  Sodffi  biborads  3j. ;  sodse  sesquioarbonatis  5s8. ;  potass®  nitratis  a^ss.  Misce  et 
divide  in  pulTeres  sex ;  quorum  sumator  unus  ter  die  e  oyatho  aqusB.    In  Uihie  deposits, 

61.  PhosphaU  of  Soda, 

I^.  Sodso  pbospbatis^iy.  Fiat  pulyis,  mane  sumendus  e  ojatho  aqu».  As  an  aqperient 
when  the  urine  is  red, 

^.  Sodos  phosphaUs  gj. ;  inftisi  gentianso  oompositi  f^.  Misce,  fiat  haustus  bis  die 
sumendus. 

62.  Calomel  and  Opium  PHI. 

]^.  Calomelanos  gr.  i. — ii. ;  puWeris  opii  gr.  I — ^ ;  extract!  gljcyrrhizoo  quantum  sufficit 
ut  fiat  pilula,  quartis — sextis  boris  sumenda.  To  mercurialize  the  system  in  acute  infiam- 
motion. 

Calomel  and  Opium  with  Antimony, 

I^.  Calomelanos  i. — ^ii.;  puWeris  opii  gr.  j— |;  antimonii  tartarizati  gr.  ^;  extract! 
glycjrrbizie  quantum  satis  sit  ut  fiat  pilula.  This  formula  may  be  used  whm  there  is  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  sthenic  inflammation, 

08.  Alterative  nil 

]^.  PilulsD  hydrargyri,  granum  dimidium ;  extracti  hjoscyami  gr.  g.  Misce,  fiant 
pilula  bis  vel  ter  die  sumenda. 

64.  Alterative  Powders, 

j^.  Ilydrargyri  cum  creta  gr.  iij. — Ti.  ;  pulTeris  Doveri  gr.  j. — ▼.  Sodro  sesquic&r- 
bonatis,  sacchari  albi,  ua  ^j.    Misce,  fiat  puWis  omni  nocte  sumendus. 

^,  Ilydrargyri  cum  creta  gr.  ij. ;  puWeris  rhei  gr.  y.  ;  saccbari  9s9. ;  pulvcris  cinna- 
moiiii  gr.  T.  Misce,  fiat  pulvis,  omni  nocte  sumendus.  As  a  gentle  alterative  in  chronic 
dueaseSf  when  the  secretion  of  bile  and  urine  is  scanty, 

65.  Calomel  and  Colchieum, 

I^.  Calomelanos  gr.  iy. ;  extracti  colchici  acetici  gr.  xij. ;  extracti  colocyntbidis  com- 
positi  gr.  xxiv. ;  extracti  hyoscyami  gr.  xxit.  Misce,  fiant  pilulte  duodecim,  quarum 
sumat  unam  tcI  duas  bora  somni.     In  rheumatic  and  gouty  inflammations. 

66.  Plummer's  PUL 

J^.  Sulpburati  aurati  antimonii,  calomel,  ftft  ^ij. ;  tere  simul  donee  bene  misceantur, 
(lein&ddc  pulvcris rcsintcguaiaci7iY.;ibaIsamicopaibic  q.  s.  utfint  massapilularisexcuju* 
sinpnilis  drachmis  formentur  piluiic  xij.  Abridged  from  Dr,  Andrew  Plummer^s  ori'jiui' 
paper  in  (he  **  Medical  E*says  and  Observations  published  by  a  Society  in  Edinburgh,"  ro!.  i, 
1847.     Dr,  Plummer  was  Profes9or  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  at  that  time. 

67.   Tartar  Emetic  with  Mercury. 

^,  Antimonii  potassio-tartratis  gr.  j. ;  hydrargyri  cum  creta  gr  viij. ;  extracti  conii 
gr.  xvj.     Misce  et  divide  in  pilulas  octo ;  quarum  sumatur  uua  bis  vel  ter  die. 

*  In  the  original,  gnmmi  guai&cl  5iiJ-  ;  rerinie  guatacl  5J. 
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68.  Tartar  Emetic, 

I^.  Antimonii  tartarizati,  granum;  aqnoo  destillatie,  fluidunciam.  Smnatnr  cochleare 
paryom  quarta  qoaque  horH. 

I^.  Antimonii  potassio-tartratis  gr.  j. — ij.;  syrupl  papayeris  f^:)8. ;  aquae  destillat® 
f^vijss.    Misce;  sumantur  cochlearia  duo  magna  ter  dioJ 

]^.  Antimonii  potassio-tartratis  gr.  iij. ;  tincturse  opii  tgea. ;  aquse  f^yj.  Misce.  Dosis, 
cochleare  unum  omni  semihori,  yel  mi^ori  interrallo  donee  delirium  cessayerit.  In  deli' 
Hum  tremens  and  other  cases  of  nervous  excitement  in  which  depletion  it  inadmissible, — See  Dr. 
Graves' t  Clinical  Medicine, 

69.  Colehicum  Draughts. 

I^.  Yini  radicis  colchioi  f^ss. ;  syrupi  fSss. ;  aquoo  f§i.  Misce,  fiat  haostus  quartis — 
sextis  horis  sumendos. 

70.  CoUhicum  and  Magnesia, 

I^.  Vini  colchici  f5ij*  t  solutionis  magnesiso*  f^^s. ;  syrupi  croci  f5ij> ;  misturas  cam- 
phone  f^iyss.     Misce ;  sumantur  cochlearia  duo  quarta  quaque  horu. 

^.  Magncsiic  carbonatis,  sodse  sesquicarbonatis,  &&  ^^b-  «  "^^  seminum  colchioi  Ti\^zy.; 
aqusB  pimentsQ  f^ss.     Misce,  fiat  haustns  ter  die  sumendus. 

71.   White  Purgative  Draught  with  Colehicum, 

J^.  Aceti  colchici  fjj- :  magnesiso  sulphatis  ^ij. ;  magnesia  carbonatis  9J« ;  syrupi  zin- 
ziberis  f5j. ;  aquis  anethi  f^x.     Misce.     (^Sir  C.  Scudamore.) 

72.  AntUithie  PiU, 

I^.  Extract!  colchici  acetici,  hydrargjri  cum  creta,  &&  gr.  j.;  eztracti  eoloc jnthidis  com- 
positi  gr.  ij.     Misce  fiat  pilula  omni  uocte  sumenda. 

Sir  A.  Cooper's  Prescription  for  Chronic  Oout  and  Rheumatism, 

]^.  Potasste  bicnrbonatis  5ss. ;  tinctuno  aurantii  f^lj. ;  decocti  aloes  oomposiU  f^yi^. 
Misce  ;  sumatur  cyathus  yiuarius  omni  mane. 

78.  Colehicum  and  Rhubarb. 

I^.  Infusi  rhei  f^x. ;  yini  colchici  Ti\^xx. ;  potassac  bicarbonatis  9J*  >  tincturoe  carda- 
momi  composittD  f3J.     Misce,  fiat  haustus  hora  somui  sumendus.     Dr,  Marshall  Hall, 

74.  Turpentine  in  small  Alterative  Doses. 

R.  Mucilnginis  f^ss. ;  sodos  sesquicarbonatis  T^sb,  ;  olei  tcrebinthinoo  n\^XT.— xl.;  aquae 
destillatiB  f^.  Misce,  fiat  haustus.  In  rheumatism,  rheumatic  ophthalmia,  iritis,  paseice 
hemorrhage,  j'C. 

75.  Lead  Draught. 

I^.  riumbi  acetatis  gr.  iij.  aceti  dcstillati  fjij. ;  tinct.  opii  TT\j. — x. ;  syrupi  rhocados 
f5j. ,  aquiu  (lestillatio  f^yij.  Misce  ;  fiat  haustus  quarta  quaque  hora  sumendus,  ad  sex 
yices.     In  active  hemorrhage* 

•  The  Inventor  of  the  contrantlmnlant  method  of  administering  tartar  cmetle  waa  Thomas  Marryat, 
born  1730,  died  1792 ;  practiMcd  at  Bristol ;  a  very  eccentric  penun ;  anthur  of  "  Therapentics,  or  the  Art 
of  Healing,"  a  work  which  paHxed  through  many  editions,  and  was  verj  popnlar  with  apothecaries  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  ccutnry.  The  twenty-fourth  edition  was  published  in  1^16  by  Sherwood. 
The  author  says,  page  ff,  **  Any  fever  may  soon  be  extinguished  by  the  use  of  the  following  powders :— > 
Take  of  tartailzed  antimouT  Are  grains  ;  white  sugar  or  nitrp  a  drachm.  Let  them  bo  well  rubbed  in  a 
glass  mortar,  and  be  divided  into  six  powders ;  one  to  be  taken  every  three  houri^,  uotwithstaudiug 
the  nausea  the  first  may  probably  occasion.  If  they  bring  on  a  diarrhoea  thoy  should  still  bo  con- 
tinued, and  it  will  soon  cease.  If  these  are  taken  (which  is  most  commonly  the  case)  without  any 
manifest  inconvenience,  let  there  be  seven  grains  in  tlie  next  six  powders,  and  in  the  next,  ton.  Hero  I 
be^  leave  to  retract  what  I  said  in  some  furmor  editions  of  this  work  :  viz.,  that  till  sickness  and  vomiting 
was  excited,  this  noble  m<'diciue  w:\.h  not  to  be  dei>eudod  on.  For  I  have  («eon  many  iuKtances  wherein  a 
paper  has  btjen  given  every  three  hours  (of  which  there  have  be<»n  ten  grains  in  six  powders),  without 
the  least  HonHible  operation,  either  by  sicxness,  stool,  urine,  or  sweat,  and  though  the  patients  had  been 
unremittingly  delirious  for  more  than  a  week  with  suhsultus  teiidiuum,  and  all  the  other  appoarancea 
of  ha^•teniug  death,  thoy  havo  perfectly  recovered  without  any  other  medical  aid,  a  clyster  every  other 
day  exonptod  " 

*  Made  by  Murray  or  Dlnneford. 
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76.  TcmieApineiUand Antacid Pi^wderi. 

^.  Sodo  earbonatts  exsieeata  gr.  ▼. ;  polveris  oaliimb»  gr.  x.;  pulwUiididy  sniiberis^ 
gr.  y.    Miaoe ;  fiat  polyis,  quotidie  ante  prandium  sumeodna. 

1^.  F«rri  aesqaloxydi  Q^, ;  BodsB  bioarbonatls  gr.  i^. ;  pulTeria  rhai  gr.  Sy.  Iflfloe,  fiat 
inlvis,  ter  die  sameudas. 

^.  PulTerisdnoboiuQ  9|j. ;  sodn  bioarbonatia  gr.  ly. ;  pnlTazis  aromatid  gr.  t.  Mitoe, 
U  pnlvia,  ter  die  anmendna. 

77.  AfUaeid  and  Carminative  Mixiiiret. 

1^.  Magneain  earbonatia  Q^, ;  apiritda  ammonisB  aromatici  T^bb,  ;  ajmpl  anrantii  f5"j-; 
\qii8B  calois,  aqm  deatillatcB,  u  f^ig.    Miaoe,  aomaiitiir  cochlearia  duo  magn*  ter  die. 

R.  CretflB  preparatiB  5*"* »  liqnoria  caloia  f^iy. ;  aqun  anethi  fjiy.  Ifiaoe,  aomaiitar 
ooonlearia  dao  magna  ter  die. 

1^.  Potaaan  biearbonatia  Qi). ;  infud  rhei  fjy. ;  ^ympi  ilnxiberia  fSQ* ;  aqnaB  inentha 
fiperitss  (Jg.    Miaoe.    Doaia,  ijj.  bia  die. 

Tlie  above  preicr^iiona  are  intended  for  children  with  voradoue  tg^petitce,  red  ton^uet,  tkiretf 

'^,  Intfua.  oftryopbyllommf^Tiysa. ;  aodo  biearbonatia  S)  ;  apirltfia  ammonia  aromatiei 
fy, ;  tinetoro  cwdamomi  oomposita  t^ea,    Miaoe.    Dosia  fjisa.  bia  die. 

1^.  Ammonia  aeaqidoarbonatia,  potaaaa  biearbonatia.  u  ^aa. ;  aqoa  deatiUataf^Tyaa. 
Dona  fSJsa.  bia  die.  For  aduUe  laboring  under  dif^npeia^  oddity,  md  turbid  urine  Te  be 
taken  after  breakfaet  and  at  bed-timc 

78.  JU^MOf  Poiaaim  Mixturee. 

J^.  liqnoria  potaaaa  fSi^*;  ^yrnpi  fS^y.;  aqna  deatillata  fS?y.  Ifiace.  Snmalnr 
ara  aexta  ter  die,  post  oibom. 

R.  Liqnoria  potaaaa ;  tinotnra  gentiana ;  ajmpi  xiniiberia,  apiritna  atberia  nitriei,  ii 
3iy* ;  aqna  deatillata  fjiiaa.    Miaoe ;  anmatnr  para  aexta  bia  to!  ter  die,  poat  eibun. 

79.  Biemuth. 

^.  Bismnthi  trisnitratis,  drachmam ;  puWeris  acacise  5>j* ;  potaaaa  bicarbonatis  ^W. ; 
misturiB  camphoriB  fiuidunciaa  aex.  Misoe.  Dosis  fJJM.  bis  die.  7b  be  taken  an  hour 
oJitT  brtakfoMi  and  dinner  in  catea  of  gastrodynia  and  pyroaia.  To  thia  mixture  ten  minima  of 
SeheeUa  pruaaic  acid  may  be  added  if  there  ia  much  pain, 

R.  Bismuthi  trisnitratis  gj. ;  magnesia  earbonatia  5^. ;  pnlyeris  acaoia  5U*  *  aqna 
f^yL    Miaoe.    Dosia  f^sa.  bia  die. 

PuUna  Biamuthi  Compoaitua. 

J^.  Bismnthi  trisnitratis^  pnlyeris  acacia,  soda  bicarbonatis,  singnlomm  Q^. ;  pnlyeria 
xinziberis  gr.  y.  Misce,  fiat  puMs  hora  pent  cibum  sumendus,  ter  die.  In  all  caaea  of 
irritable  or  chronic  inflammation^  attended  unth  acidity,  flatulence^  and  irritable  etomach,  theae 
combinationa  ofbiamuth  and  alkali  are  moat  valuable. 

80.  Pruaaic  Add  Mizturea, 

^.  Acidi  hydrocyanic!  diluti  (Pharm.  LondA  TT\^iy. ;  potaasa  bicarbonatis  gr.  x. ;  aympi 
linziberia  f^ss. ;  aqua  anethi  i^isa.  Misce,  nat  hauatua  bia  die  anmendua.  In  caaee  of 
irritable  acid  atomach, 

9.  Aoidi  hydrocyanici  dilnti  {Pharm.  Lond.)  TT\^iy. ;  mistura  oreta  fjiaa. ;  aoda  biear- 
bonatia gr.  T.     Miaoe,  fiat  hanstna.     In  the  aame  claaa  of  caaea,  with  irritable  bowda, 

81.  Antaithic  Powder. 

9.  Magnesia  gr.  ij. ;  potaaaa  bicarbonatis  gr.  xy. ;  potasaa  tartratia  gr.  xr.  Misce; 
fiat  pnlyis,  omni  yespere  anmendua  e  cyatho  panro  aqua.     (Brodie.) 

82.  SaraapariUa  and  Nitric  Add. 

^.  Decocti  sarsa  compositi  f^iy. ;  acidi  nitriei  diluti  TT\^xx. — Ix. ;  tinctnra  hyoacyami 
f5ss.     Misce,  fiat  hauatua  ter  die  aumeudua. 
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88.  Alkaline  In/ttaion  of  Sartaparilla. 

I^  Sarsaparillse  Jamaioensis  radicis,  ooncisce  et  contusao  §ij. ;  radicis  glycyrrhizie 
coucisac  5ij* ;  Hquoris  potassro  V\jL — Iz. ;  aquos  destillatso  ferventis  f^x. ;  tincturce  cnr- 
diimomi  composiUs  i^^U*  Miscera  per  horas  Tiginti  quatuor,  et  cola.  Samatur  totum 
quotidie. 

Sanaparilla  with  Iodide  of  Potassium. 

1^.  Potassii  iodldi  gr.  zl. ;  extraoil  sarsaD  liquidi  f^ii. ;  soWe.  Dosis  31!.  bis  die,  ez 
aquffi. 

84.  Sanaparilla  and  Lime  Water. 

I^.  Sarsaparillse  ^y. ;  glycyrrhizfo  5U* »  Hquoris  calcis  f^x.  Macera  per  horas  yiginti 
qoatuor,  et  cola,     oumatur  totum  indies. 

85.  SarsaparUla  Soup. 

To  three  ounces  of  sarsaparilla,  sliced,  add  three  pints  of  water;  let  them  simmer  on 
a  slow  fire  until  reduced  to  two  pints ;  take  out  the  root,  bruise  it,  and  return  it  into  the 
water  with  half  a  chicken,  or  half  a  pound  of  beef  without  fat ;  boil  them  for  an  hour 
slowly,  and  poor  off  the  soup  for  use. — Dr.  CoUet's  Lectures^  toI.  ii.  p.  846. 

86.   Corrosive  Sublimate  Pills, 

^.  Hydrargyri  sublimati  corrosiyi,  ammonise  hydrochloratis,  aa  gr.  j. — ij. ;  aquae  des- 
tillatao  guttam ;  mic»  panis  quantum  satis  est,  ut  fiant  pilulse  zij.,  quurum  sumatur  una 
ter  die.     Sir  B.  Brodie. 

87.  Corrosive  Sublimate  and  Bark  for  Children. 

^.  Hydrargyri  sublimati  corrosivi  gr.  j. ;  tinctune  cinchonie  {vel  tinctune  rhei)  Jij. ; 
solve.     Dosis  1^.  ter  die  ex  aqua.     To  be  taken  after  meals.     {Sir  A.  Cooper.) 

88.  Iodine  Mixture  J 

I^.  lodinii  gr.  ^ ;  potass!  iodidi  gr.  j. ;  aquao  destillatse  f§YJ. 

Vel  ^.  Tincturu)  lodinii  compositi  (p.  l.)  n\^xx. ;  aquso  destillato  f^yj. 

Vef  ^.  Liquoris  potassi  iodidi  compositi  (p.  L.)  f§8S.;  aqusD  destillato)  f^TSS.  Misce. 
Sumatur  totum  indies  divius  dosibus. 

89.  Iodine  Ointment. 

^.  lodinii  gr.  yij. ;  potassi  iodidi  gij*  adipis  §j.    Misce. 

Iodine  Paint 

Is  composed  of  iodine  with  half  its  weight  of  iodide  of  potasrium  rubbed  together  with 
enough  spirits  of  wine  to  make  it  of  the  consistence  of  paint.  Used  as  a  strong  discutient 
for  bubo,  diseased  joints,  ^c. 

90.  Iodine  Lotion. 

I^.  Liquoris  potassii  iodidi  compositi  f^. ;  aques  destillato)  f^z.  Misce.  For  Scrofu- 
lous Ulcers,  Fistula,  Ophthalmia,  ^e. 

91.  Rubefacient  Solution  of  Iodine. 

^.  lodinii  ^iv. ;  potassi  iodidi  §j. ;  aquce  destillatse  f§yj.  Misce.  To  touch  very  indo- 
lent sores,  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  ozxna,  j-c. 

92.  Caustic  Solution  of  Iodine. 

I^.  lodinii,  potassii  iodidi,  aa  ^. ;  aquas  destillatn  f§\j.  Misce.  To  destroy  weak 
granulations,  ragged  edges  of  sores,  ^c. 

98.  Iodine  Bath 

Should  contain,  for  children,  half  a  grain  of  iodine  to  each  quart  of  warm  water ;  and, 
for  adults,  one  drachm  to  twenty-five  gallons.     The  body  may  be  immersed  ten  minutes.' 

*  Theft«  three  formal »  are  of  the  same  strength.  The  dose  of  Iodine  may  be  gradnallj  Increased  to 
gr.  4-r»ihK,  or  gr.  1.  dally. 

*  Vide  E^^ayit  on  the  Effects  of  Iodine  In  Scroftilons  Biseases,  bj  Logol,  translated  by  O'Shanghnessy ; 
London,  1S31. 
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04.  Iodide  of  Potastium  with  Bitters, 

9.  Potassii  iodidi  gr.  xg. ;  extract!  gentianod  9g.  Misce  et  diTide  ia  pilnlaa 
daodeoim. 

^.  Potassii  iodidi  g(j. ;  infusi  gentianod  oompositi  fJ^M- ;  tincturo  aurantii  f^ij. 
KliBce.    DosiB,  pars  sexta  ter  die. 

95.  Iodide  of  Potastium  with  AlkalL 

R.  Potassii  iodidi  gr.  xg. ;  potassse  bicnrbonntis  3J. ;  (vel  liqaoris  potassiB  f^g. ;) 
Bympi  f§88. ;  aqace  f^^ss*     Miace.     Dosis  f^.  bU  die. 

96.  Iodide  of  Potauium  with  Colehieum, 

^.  Potaflsii  iodidi^ j. ;  potAssoB  bicarbonntis  5i*!  ^1°^  colchici  f5iss. ;  syropi  fS^.; 
misturo  camphone  f^viiss.     Misce.     Dosia,  pars  ecxta,  ter  vel  quater  die. 

97.  Arsenical  Mixtures, 

^.  Liquoris  arsenici  chloridi  fjj  ;  aquao  destillntoB  f^vj.  Dosla,  para  aexta  ter  die, 
pobt  cibuin.  This  solution  of  arsenic  was  devised  by  Dr.  De  Valinffen,  an  eminent  physician 
who  lived  in  Bishoptgate  Street,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

The  writer  has  had  ample  opportunities  of  verifying  Mr,  Hunt's  opinion,  that  it  is  more  safe 
and  efficacious  than  the  Liquor  potcusm  arsenitis,  or  Fowler's  solution. 

^.  Liqnoris  potasase  arsenitis  n\,xx. — ^xxx. ;  syrapi  f^n}, ;  tinctursB  oardamomi  fSHJ- » 
aqnsD  deatUlatss  f^Tss.     Misce.        Dosis  f^,  ter  die,  statim  post  cibom.' 

§  IV.  Emetics. 

98.  Relaxing  Emetics. 

^.  Antimonii  tartariznti  gr.  iij. ;  aqnte  destillatss  fji^.  Mlace,  Bomator  cochleare 
magnaoi  freqoenter,  donee  Yomitus  saperrenerit. 

^.  Antimonii  tartarizati  gr.  J. ;  ipecacuanhtD  9J*    Misce,  fiat  pnlvis. 

99.  Warm  Emetics. 

J^.  PaWeris  ipecacuanha),  ammoniio  sesquicarbonntis,  2Ul3J. ;  spiritils  larnnduloB  oom- 
positi 1i\^x. ;  aquiD  f5J.  Misce,  fiat  haustus.  Hibat  iiigcr  pustoa  infusi  anthcmidis  tcpiJi 
octarium.     In  the  incipient  stage  of  Erysipelas,  Fever  ^  tjc. 

I^.  Farinn?  sinapcos  vulgaris  cochleare  magnum;  salis  vulgaris  cochleare,  aqun? 
tepidoD  octarium.     Misce. 

100.  Zinc  Emetic, 

I^.  Zinci  sulphatis  9ij. ;  aquo)  f§ij.     Misce,  fiat  haustus. 

§  V.  Enemata. 

101.   Opiate  Enema, 
I^.  Decoctiamyli  f5iv. ;  tinctunc  opii  f^ss — 5J.     Misce.     (Pharm,  Lond.) 

Opiate  Suppository, 
I^.  Pulyeris  opii  gr.  j. — iv. ;  cctacei  (tcI  sevi,  i.  c.  tallow)  gr.  x. :  misce. 

102.   Turpentine  Enema. 

R.  Oici  tcrcbinthinn«  f5J. ;  Titclli  ovi  (vel  mucilaginis  acaciao)  qnantnm  satis  sit;  tore 
simul  et  adde,  dccocti  hordci,  vel  dccocti  avcnai,  f§xix. 

*  Mr,  Hunt,  who  ha*  had  probably  groator  experience  in  the  u'o  of  arxenie  than  anj  other  man  lirlnc. 
givuH  tho  following  rulrn  for  its  mlniiuintration.  *'li  Hhoultl  nc%'i>r  b"  given  whi>n  tlinro  in  any  f'.>vrrk*li- 
tei-* ;  ui'Vor  on  au  <;inpty  Ntoinarh  ;  nevrr  In  !nfr«-a'»iug  (Ii««i'm,  llii»  l:irg«'st  duso  i-vir  re'niln»il  boiua  ""  v. 
of  Fowl<>r'N  M<iluti(in  thr«H>  tiinen  a  «liiy.  The  flrit  rffiTt  t<i  bo  ]oiik<Ml  f<ir  \n  nn  ilcliing  «>r  ^^l.l^tillK  <•''  ll-'' 
C  Mijuncti*'a,  and  »»wi-lllrijj  jind  pnlilncHrt  of  tlu*  lowt-r  t-yi'Iid  ;  upon  which  th«*  d«i»«'  nli<>ultl  Ih-  ro.!i:ri-.!  i  . 
ti.r«M  miniiiiH  If  tho  r.iujuurtii':i  r  intinucs  luucli  intluiui'd,  the  d>ti**i  Hh<(uld  b«'ii;;iiin  rtNluctil;  ).-.:■.  : 
jii.  f.il'l  !»•■  K'-j-i  in  -i  i<Miili'r  stiitH  thr>»i^liout  lli«'  r-uirM*.  Tin*  ur-ii-niriil  C'>ursi'  »>hi>uld  be  rout  In '.fd  f  -.  < 
lu.i.iv  ni'»n  !i!>  .;  dT  ilo-  dlNa])]H>iinin«*«>  nf  tho  hkin  di^ouiM',  at  il  had  «'xIj»(«'<I  yoar*  before."  S-e  |'a;»»:r» 
by  .if.  iljii!,  ia  Lauivi  i jr  ItlJ,  and  hict  Tn.'atirM*  uu  DiNoaHe«  uf  tho  SIcin,  l'>kl. 
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103.  Tobacco  Enema, 

K .  Tabaci  foliomm  3S8. ;  aquco  octarium  dimidium ;  macera  per  hone  quartam  partem, 
et  cola. 

104.  Castor  Oil  Enema. 

I^.  Olei  ricini  f^iij.  ;  potassso  carbonatis  gr.  xt.;  saponis  3j.;  aqaes  feryentis  octa- 
rium ;  tere  simul  donee  bene  misceantur. 

105.  Purgative  Enemata. 

I^.  Magnesise  sulphatis  ,^ij. ;  decocti  aveniB  octariam.    Misce. 
1^.  Sails  vulgaris  §j. ;  dococti  anthemidis  octariam.     Misce. 

I^.  Fellis  bovini  inspissati  §ss. ;  saponis  3J. ;  aquoD  fenrentis  octariam.     Oood/or  dit' 

foli'infj  acybala. 

^.  Extract!  colocynthidis  3j. ;  aqaso  ferventis  octarium. 

106.  Enemata  for  destroying  Aecarides, 

^.  Aloes,  saponis,  &&3J. ;  aqu»  octarium. 

I^.  Aloes,  saponis,  assafoetidae,  ua  3j. ;  aquss  octariam.     Misce. 

^.  Infusi  quassisD  octariam ;  ferri  sulphatis  gr.  y.     Misce. 

N.  B.  The  dilute  citrine  ointment  (one  part  of  the  ointment  to  12  of  hard  fat)  is  a  capital 
remedy.     A  small  piece  should  be  put  within  the  sphincter. 


§  YI.  Oarqles. 

107.  Detergent  Gargle. 

^.  Liquoris  calcis  chlorinatoo  f^\v. ;  mellis  §]. ;  aqme  destillatsB  f^ig.  Misce.  Jl 
tabUspoonful  to  be  mixed  with  a  glass  of  warm  brandy  and  water,  to  be  used  as  a  gargle, 

108.   Cooling  and  Sialagogue  Gargles, 

I^.  Mellis,  confectionis  rosod  caninsB,  ilti  5ij. ;  aceti  destillati  f§88. ;  acidi  hydrochlorid 
n\,xxx  ;  aquo)  rosto  f^. ;  aqute  pur»  f^vj.     Misce. 

^.  PotassR)  nitratis  3J.;  infusi  roses  compositi  fjriij.     Misce. 

^.  Oxymellis  f^iij. ;  misturoe  camphorte  f^v.     Misce. 

^.  Boracis  3j- ;  mellis  5J.  aquoB  rosos  fgj. ;  aqum  fj^*     Misoe. 

109.  Astringent  Gargles, 

I^.  Aluminis  3J. ;    acidi  sulphuric!  diluti  1i\,xx. ;    tinctursB  myrrhod  f^ij. ;    decocti 

ciiichonoo  I'^YJ.     Misce. 

R.  Zinc!  sulphatis  38s. ;  aques  f§viij.     Misce. 

1^.  Liquoris  chloridi  zinc!  (Sir  W.  Burnett's  Disinfecting  Solution)  f5ss. ;  aquto  fjviij. 
Mi>oe.  An  admirable  wash  for  the  mouth  when  the  membrane  is  Jiabby  and  the  secretion 
orTensive. 

110.  Stimulating  Gargles, 

I^.  Tincturee  capsici  f5ij. ;  oxymellis  f§9s. ;  aqucc  f5yiJ8S.     Misce. 
^.  TinctursB  pyrethri  (F.  183)  f3i>j-  J  aqaaj  3viij.     Misce. 

111.   Tannin  Gargle. 

I).  Tannin  Qj. ;  brandy  fjss. ;  mistuns  camphone  fjvss.  Misce.  For  salivationf 
3fp')ngy  guifiSj  relaxed  throaty  tj*c 

112.   Corrosive  Sublimate  Gargle. 

R.  Hydrargyri  sublimati  corrosivi  gr.  ij. ;  acidi  hydrochlorici  n\,xx. ;  mellis  Jj. ; 
aq.  ae  destillutw)  fjvij.     Misce. 
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lis.  CreoioU  Oargle. 
.  CreasoU  guttM  xz. ;  mncllnginlw  fjts. ;  terre  et  adde,  aqiUB  fjTiij. 

iSbotAti^  GargU, 
^.  Eztraoti  papayeriB,  drachmam;  borads,  drachmam ;  aqii»,  floidiinoiaa  ooto.  BfiBce. 
Glyeerine  is  a  capital  Boothing  applioatioii,  either  alone,  or  in  combinatioiL 

§  YU.  Lotions,  Injections,  and  Collybia. 

114,  IHfforifie  Mixture. 

^.  Sodii  ohloridi,  potassn  nitratia,  ammonin  hjdroohloratis,  partes  nqnales;  aqott 
oantom  satia  sit  ad  solyendas.     To  be  put  into  a  bladder. 

116.  Spirii  Lotkm. 
^.  Spiritfts  Tini  reetificati  fjj. ;  aqii»fJsT«    Misoe. 

116.  ChulanP*  LoUon. 

**  This  is  made  hj  putting  two  teaspoonftils,  or  200  drops  of  the  extract  of  8atam 

'q.  PlunUn  JHaedatie),  to  a  quart  of  water,  and  fonr  teaspoonfUs  of  brandy."    From  a 

latise  on  the  effects  of  Lead,  &c. ;  from  the  French  of  Mr.  Goulard,  Snrgeon-migor  to 

>  Royal  and  Military  Hospital  of  Montpellier,  Lend.  1775.    Dilute  Sfdrit  of  wine  may 

«  substituted  for  the  brandy. 

NUrate  efLead. 

^.  Plumbi  idtratis,  drachmam;  aqute  destillatss,  octarinm.    Hat  lotio.    AcepUaldeO' 
mzmff  lotion  for  ukere,  eaneere,  J^    (Dr.  0.  Ward.) 

* 

117.  Zine  LoHone. 
9.  Ziad  su^hatis  31* ;  sqnm  octarium.    Bdisoe. 

Acetate  of  Zine  Lotion. 

^.  Liquoris  plumbi  diacetatis  f^ss. ;  zinci  sulphatis  388  ;  aqusB  destillataB,  octarium 
dimidium. 

Acetate  of  Zinc  mth  Creosote  Lotion. 

^.  Plumbi  acetatis,  zinci  sulphatis,  aa  Q%s. ;  creasoti  guttam  unam.  Tere  simul  ut 
fiat  pulTis,  in  aquae  octario  dlmidio  solvendus  ut  fiat  lotio.  The  author  learned  thie  formula 
from  Mr.  Harvey.  It  may  be  supplied  to  patient*  in  the  form  of  powder ^  andie  an  excellent  attrin- 
gent^  and  corrective  of  fetor  m  otorrhcea  and  other  fetid  ditchargee. 

118.  Lotion  of  Chloride  of  Ammonium. 

^.  Ammoniro  hydrochlonitis  §S8. ;  acidi  acetic!  diluti,  spiritiis  rectificati,  i&f^ss. ;  mis- 
tune  camphorse  f^xv.     Misoe. 

119.  Nitric  Acid  Lotion. 

I^.  Rosso  petalorum  9|j  ;  aquas  ferTentis  f^vig. ;  acidi  nitrici  diluti  f3y88.  Misce,  et 
cola  post  horam. 

120.  Opiate  Lotion. 

^.  Pulveris  opii  ^ss. ;  aquss  destillatss  feryentis  f^Tiij. ;  macera  per  horas  duas, 
et  cola. 

121.  Poppy  Lotion. 

^.  Extracti  papaveris  3ij. ;  aqute  ferventis  f^i^*  Misce.  The  addition  of  a  drachm  of 
boraxy  forme  a  capital  lotion  for  itching  eruptions. 

122.  Conium  Lotion. 

^.  Extracti  conii  3J- ;  aquas  destillata)  f^iij.;  tere  simul,  et  macera  per  horas  duas: 
deiu  cola. 

123.  Belladonna  Lotion. 
^.  Extracti  belladonnas  ^  ;  aquas  f^iv.     Misce,  et  cula. 
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124.  Arsenical  Lotion, 
^.  Liqnoris  anenioaliB  fjj* ;  aquoo  destillato)  f^.    Misoe. 

125.  Black  Wath. 

^.  Calomelanos  3J. ;  mudls^nis  acaoisD  f^ss. ;  liquoris  oaleis  t^YBS.    Misoe. 

126.  Yellow  Wash. 

^.  Hydrargyii  Bublimati  oorrosiTi  gr.  yj  — ^xij. ;  liquoris  oaleis  fjvj.    Misoe. 

127.  Chloride  of  Zinc  Lotion, 
^.  Liquoris  zinci  ohloridi  {Sir  TT.  BumetCe)  f^ss. ;  aquoQ  destillatsB  f^vig.    Misce. 

128.  Iron  Lotion. 

-fy.  Fern  sulphatis  gr.  ylij. ;  aquae  destillato  f^viij.  Misce.  See  Mr.  Vineenft  «*0b8er^ 
Tations." 

129.  Alum  Lotion. 
^.  Alnminis  3S8. ;  aques  desUllatee  f^yiij.     Misce. 

180.  Blue  Lotion. 
^.  Cnpri  sulphatis  gr.  yiij. ;  aqu»  f^Tiij.    Misce. 

181.  Tannin  Lotion, 

^.  Tannin  388. ;  spiritils  reotificati  f53* ;  aquas  destillatss  f^iy.    Misce. 

182.  Oakhark  and  Catechu  Lotion. 

^.  Catechu  33. ;  aquoe  ferrentis  f^vig.    Maoera  per  horam  et  cola. 

^.  Corlicis  quercus  §ij. ;  aquss  fenrentis  ootarium ;  ooque  ad  oonsomptionem  dimidii, 
et  cola. 

188.  Borax  Lotion. 

9.  Boracis  5j. ;  aqusB  destillates  f^vi^.    Misoe. 

184.  Nitrate  of  Silver  Injection  for  the  Urethra. 
^.  Argent!  nitratis  gr.  ij. ;  aquas  destillatsB  f^Tiij.    Misoe.     {Rieord.) 

185.   Sulphate  of  Zinc  Injection. 
^.  Zinci  sulphatis  gr.  Tiy. ;  aqusD  destillatse  f^yiij.    Misce. 

186.  Acetate  of  Zinc  Injection. 

^.  Zinci  sulphatis  gr.  t.  ;  liquoris  plumbi  diaoetatis  f5ss. ;  aquce  rosse  f^^iy.  Misoe, 
fiat  injecdo. 

187.  Acetate  of  Copper  Injection. 

^.  Cupri  sulphatis  gr.  y.  ;  liquoris  plumbi  diacetatis  f^ss. ;  aquie  rosse  fjix.  Misce, 
fiat  injectio. 

188.  Ammoniuret  of  Copper  Injection. 

^.  Liquoris  cupri  ammonio-sulphatis  1i\,xz. ;  tinctune  opii  f^ss. ;  aqua)  roses  ^iv. 
Misce,  fiat  lotio. 

189.  Sulphate  of  Zinc  with  Opium. 

^.  Pulyeris  opii  9ss. ;  aqute  fcrventis  octarium  dimidium;  maoera  per  horas  duas, 
dein  cola  et  adde  zinci  sulphatis  3  ss. 

140.   CoUyria. 

^.  Zinci  sulphatis  gr.  j. ;  vel  aluminis  gr.  j. ;  vel  cupri  sulphatis  gr.  {;  ve/ argentl 
nitratis  gr.  j. ;  vel  zinci  aoetatis  gr.  j. ;  vel  liq.  plumbi  diacetatis  TI\,t.  ;  aquas  destillatss 
f^j.     Misce. 

One  part  of  good  brandy  to  six  of  water  makes  an  admirable  oolljrium  for  most  cases. 
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141.  Corroiwe  Sublmate  CoUyrium, 
"^  Hydrorgyri  snblimati  oorronTi  gr.  j. ;  aqnsB  destUlatss  fjyiy.    Mace.    (Maekeime.) 

142.  OpiaU  Cottyrium. 

^.  Zinci  Bulphatis  gr.  ]dj.  {yd  liqnoris  piling  diaoetads  fS&B*)  >  liqnorla  opii  sedatiTi 
!3\|*  9  aqnn  desUllatw  fj^*    Mi8ce« 

148.  Opodddoehf  Tel  Ztfitni«fi<um  Saponii, 

]|,  Spiritiis  Tini  reotifioati  libraa  It.  ;  aaponis  mollis  libram  unam ;  digere  in  leni  calore 
donee  fiat  solutio,  col  adde  oamphoroB  imoias  dnas,  olei  roBmarini,  origani,  fi&  semuneiam. 
Misce,  agitando. 

144.  Stimulating  LinimenU. 

^.  Liquoris  ammonisd  tgij. ;  linimenti  aaponis  (vd  linimend  oamphoroB  oomporiti)  IJQ. 
Misee,  fiat  linimentum. 

]^.  Tinotnne  capsici  f^ss. ;  linimenti  aaDonis  fjss.    Misoe. 

145.  Pear9on*$  Liniment, 

]^.  Olei  oliTOd  fjjss. ;  olei  terebinthinaa  fjsa. ;  add!  aolphorici  fortiaaimi  f^aa-  Miaee 
gra!datim.    A  pair\ful  irritani 

146.  ChUhlain  LinknenL 

]^.  innotanBoantliaridiaf^iy.f  linimendaaponiaf^.  Miaoe,  fiatlinimentnm.  Wardnqf. 

147.  OpiaU  LinimenL 
^.  Tinotond  opii  fjaa. ;  linimenti  aaponia  fJJ.    Miaoe. 

148.  Canium  Linimentf  or  JSjpiikem. 
^.  Extraeti  oonii  3J. ;  glyoerine  Jaa.    Ifiaoe.    In  neuralffiaf  and  uUrim  trrUaiiotL 

149.  Belladonna  Liniment, 

J^.  Extract!  belladonnsD  acmpalnm :  glyeerine  fluidunciam  dimidinm.  Miace.  Glyce- 
rine is  the  best  vehicle /or  narcotic  liniments,  as  it  does  not  dry,  and  so  rendere  absorption  by  the 
skin  more  easy. 

The  extracta  of  opium  and  aconite  may  be  naed  in  like  manner. 

Anodyne  Camphor  Liniment. 

]^.  CamphorsB  ^j. ;  apiritiis  rectificati,  glycerine,  &&  5J.  A  capital  eoothing  rubrfaeient 
for  chronic  rheumatism  and  neuralgia. 

150.  Mercurial  Liniment. 

I^.  Unguenti  hydrargyri  fortioris,  adipis,  &&^iY. ;  camphorsQ  ^. ;  apiritika  rectlficati 
f5J>;  liquoris  ammoniso  f 5  iT.     Misce. 

151.  Croton  Oil  Embrocation. 
I^.  Olei  tiglii  guttaa  xxx. ;  linimenti  saponis  f^.     Misce. 

§  YIII.  Poultices. 

152.  Bran  Poultice. 

Make  a  linen  or  flannel  bag  of  the  size  requisite  to  cover  the  part  affected,  and  fill  it 
loosely  with  bran.  Pour  boiling  water  on  this  till  it  is  thoroughly  moistened;  put  it  into 
a  coarse  towel,  and  wring  it  dry ;  then  apply  it  so  soon  as  it  is  cool  enough. 

158.  Bread  Poultice. 

*«  I  shall  now  apeak,"  says  Mr.  Abemethy,  *«  of  the  bread  and  water  poultice.  The 
way  in  which  I  direct  it  to  be  made  is  the  following :  —Put  half  a  pint  of  hot  water  into  a 
pint  basin,  add  to  this  as  much  of  the  crumb  of  bread  as  the  water  will  cover :  then  place 
a  plate  over  the  basin  and  let  it  remain  about  ten  minutes ;  atir  the  bread  about  in  the 
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water,  or,  if  necessary,  chop  it  a  little  with  the  edge  of  the  knife,  and  drain  off  the  water 
by  holding  the  knife  on  the  top  of  the  basin,  bat  do  not  press  the  bread,  as  is  usually  done; 
then  take  it  out  lightly,  and  spread  it  about  one-third  of  an  inch  thick  on  some  soft  linen, 
and  lay  it  upon  the  part 

A  very  admirable  soft  poultice  for  parts  that  are  excoriated,  or  that  threaten  to  slough 
from  pressure,  during  long  illness,  may  bo  made  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  bread-crumbs 
and  of  mutton  suet  grated  very  fine,  with  a  little  boiling  water,  and  stirring  them  in  a 
saucepan  over  the  fire  till  they  are  well  incorporated. 

154.  Linseed  Meal  Poultice. 

The  highest  authority  on  poultices  was  Mr.  Abemcthy,  who  seemed  to  reyel  in  the  idea 
of  them.  *•  Scald  your  basin,'*  he  says,  *'  by  pouring  a  little  hot  water  into  it,  then  put  a 
small  quantity  of  finely-ground  linseed  meal  into  the  basin,  pour  a  little  hot  water  on  it, 
and  stir  it  round  briskly  until  you  haye  well  incorporated  them ;  add  a  little  more  meal 
and  a  little  more  water,  then  stir  it  again.  Do  not  let  any  lumps  remain  in  the  basin,  but 
stir  the  poultice  well,  and  do  not  be  sparing  of  your  trouble.  If  properly  made,  it  is  so 
well  worked  together,  that  you  might  throw  it  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  it  would  come  down 
again  without  falling  in  pieces ;  it  is,  in  fact,  like  a  pancake.  What  you  do  next  is  to  take 
as  much  of  it  out  of  the  basin  as  you  may  require,  lay  it  on  a  piece  of  soft  linen,  let  it  be 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  so  wide  that  it  may  cover  the  whole  of  the  inflamed 
part.** 

155.   Yextet  Poultice. 

K.  Farinee  ny. ;  cereTisisB  ferment!  f^.  Misce,  et  calorom  lenem  adhlbe  donee  intu- 
medcant     (Pluurm.  Lend.) 

156.  Mustard  Poultice. 

9«  Lini  seminum,  sinapis,  singulorum  contritorum  libram  dimidiam ;  aceti  ferrefaoti, 
quantum  satis  sit;  ut fiat  cataplasmatis  crassitude     Misce.     (Pharm.  Lend.) 

A  far  better  poultice  is  made  by  merely  mixing  flour  of  mustard  with  warm  (not  boiling) 
water. 

157.   Opiate  Poultice. 

^.  Mices  panis,  et  lotionis  opiatsc  supraprscscriptee  (F.  120),  singulorum,  qaantom 
satis  sit 

158*  Conium  Poultice. 
^.  Cataplasmatis  panis  quantum  satis  sit ;  extracti  conii  5j*    Misce. 

159.   Carrot  Poultice. 
Boil  carrots  till  they  are  quite  soft,  then  mash  them  into  a  smooth  pulp. 

§  IX.  Ointments. 

100.  Scott's  Ointment. 

^.  UnguenU  hydrargyri  fortioris,  cerati  saponis,  uu  §j. ;  camphorce  pulverizatm  3J. 
Misce. 

161.   Tartar  Emetic  Ointment. 
I^.  Antimonii  potassio  tartratis  ,:^. ;  adipis  ^.     Misce. 

162.  Ointment  for  Piles. 
I^.  Pulyeris  gallse  3J. ;  liquoris  plumbi  diacetatis  tt\^xt.  ;  adipis  §j.    Misce. 
IJ.  Pulyeris  opii  9ss. ;  liquoris  plumbi  diacetatis  guttas  x.  j  adipis  J  ss.     Misce. 

163.   Creasote  Ointment. 

^.  Creasoti  guttas  yiginti ;  unguenti  resinoe,  adipis,  singulorum  unciam.    Misce. 

These^  like  the  old  elemi  ointment,  are  good  stimulating  applications  to  indolent  and  sloughing 
ulcers ;  hut  the  creasote  is  a  good  deodorizer  at  icell.     It  is  good  also  for  piles* 

Peruvian  Balsam  Ointment. 
I^.  Balsam!  Peruyiani  ^. ;  unguenti  cetacei  5J.     Misce. 
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164.  ChM  Omtment 


,  Creta  precipitat»  fj. ;  old  oliTSB  5iy. ;  adipia  Jts.    IHmm.    Jbr  teratp 


Bumuth  OuUmenL 
BnitrstiB  SU* ;  tt^ 


R.  BitmutU  trisnitrstiB  5U*  >  a^piB  5tL    liisce.    ii  eqwtot  oMnenl  /bt  eoeoriatiom 
na{ 


165.  Jfa^fMtta  Ow 
^.  Magnesin  oarbonatifl  3J. ;  adipisg.    Misoe. 

166.  Anotfyfu  Bark  (HntrnMi. 

^.  Extracd  vel  pnlyeris  opii  ^y. ;  oamphoroB  3J. ;  pulTeris  dnohoiUB  Jgas. ;  M^is  mI 
lerati  cetaoei,  $▼•  *  Bpiritils  Tim  reot  q.  a.  miBoe  fiat  ungnentom. — {Mr.  CoU,) 

167.  Verairia  OmimenL 

^.  Yeratrin  gr.  W. ;  tpiritClB  reetifioati  1^.  \  adipis  3}.  Ifiaee.  Jm  fuurml^  A 
'U  thi  tke  of  a  htan  to  be  rubbed  en  the  pau^fiU  part, 

168.  OuUmaa  ftr  tMe  JB^elida,^ 

^.  Ungoenti  dtrini  (i^rttrofyyrt  fiArolii)  38S. ;  adipisf^ss.    SolTe  leni  oalore.' 

^.  Ungnenti  dtrini  5m.  ;  hydrargyri  nitrioo-oxydi  in  paWeram  subtiHflsimiiBi  redaoti 
gr.  T. ;  adipis  S^^*    Misce  bene. 

^.  Liquoiis  plambi  diaoetads  guttas  x. ;  morphiie  aoetatia  gr  It.  ;  calomdanon  gr.  z. ; 
ulipis  J  88.    Hisoe 

169.  Omiment  of  NUraU  qf  Siher. 

]^.  Aigenti  nitratis  gr.  It.  ;  adipis  bene  loti  Sss.    Misca 

170.  Calomel  OinimmL 
^.  Calomelanos  ^g. ;  adipls  5^      Misce.    In  ehanere,  and  condylotnata,  ^e, 

171.  Oreeny  or  Verdigru  Ointment  (Pharm.  Ed.), 

^.  Cupri  ocetatifl  31.;  cerati  resinse  §j.  Misce.  For  flabby  ulcere;  warte;  indolent 
eruptionet  ^e, 

172.  Goulard* e,  or  Compound  Lead  Cerate, 

I^.  Liquoris  plambi  diacetatis  f5iu* !  <^ci^  S^^- !  olei  oliTffi  octarium  dimidinm ;  cam- 
phoriB  38S.  Melt  the  wax,  and  add  gradually  to  it  the  oil,  in  which  the  can^phor  has  been 
previously  dissolved ;  as  they  cool,  add  the  liquor  plumbi,  stirring  continually  till  well 
mixed. 

178.  Red  Precipitate  Ointment, 
^.  Hydrargyri  nitrico-oxydi,  optima  pnlTerizati  3J. ;  adipis  §j.     Misee. 

§  X  Miscellaneous  Prescriptions  for  various  Surgical  Diseases. 

174.  Demulcent  Mizturee  for  Oonorrhoea, 

I^.  Pulveris  acneioD  5U- ;  Bodae  sesquicarbonatis^j. ;  tinctursB  opii  Tl\,xx. ;  aqusD  f^^Tijss. 
Mibce.     Do8i8f5J8S.  quater  die. 

]^.  Liquoris  potassse  f^g. ;  liquoris  opii  sedativi  f5s8. ;  mistursa  amygdalssf^vj.  Misce. 
Sumantur  cochlearia  duo  quartd  qutique  hora. 

]^.  Liquoris  potass® ;  tinctuns  hyoscyami,  iia  f5ij. ;  aquas  f^vi.  Misce.  Somator  pars 
quarta  ter  die. 

1  Stngldon't  Chlden  Ointment  for  the  ey'elids  Is  said  to  be  eomposed  of  eqiud  parta  of  orpim«at  aiii 
lard. 

*  The  nltrato  of  morcurT'  suIidiflcN  oHto  oil,  and  renders  other  oils  rreen  and  randd,  so  that  it  M«ms 
better  to  return  tu  the  old  forinuln,  nud  oniplof  lard  onlj,  and  not  oil  in  the  preparation  of  the  ungtutk' 
turn  citrinnm.  Mr.  Wildc  kp^mIch  hii^hly  at  a  brown  ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercttry,  prepared  by  tbe 
Dublin  chemititB,  aome  of  whom  UHe  rape  oil,  others  fish  oil. 
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175.   Copaiba  Mixture, 

^.  CopaibsD  f5ij' — !▼• ;  mucilAginis  aoacioB  f5iV' ;  spiritfts  setheris  nitrici,  spiritiis 
laTandulsOy  aa  fSO*  t  o^^^  clDnamomi  guttas  ii. ;  aqace  f^y.     Misoe.    Dosis  f5J.  ter  die. 

176.  Copaiba  and  OH  of  Cubebs. 

^.  Copaiba)  fglij. ;  olei  cabebss  tt\^xx.  ;  liquoris  potasssa  f5ij. ;  sp.  myristicsd  f5iy. ; 
mistuno  camphorsB  f^Tij.    Misce.    Sumantur  cochlearia  duo  magna  ter  die. 

Copaiba  and  Kino, 

^.  CopaibsB  f§S8. ;  pulTeris  kino  5J*;  mucilaginis  acacisB  f3i\3*;  spiritCLs  layandalie 
compositi  f3iu-  i  &<in»  fjy.     Misce.    Sumantur  cochlearia  duo  magna  ter  die. 

Copaiba  and  Catechu. 

R.  Copaibee  i^ss. ;  tinctursQ  catechu  f5vj. ;  olei  juniperi  gnttas  duas ;  mucilaginis 
f^iij. ;  aquoo  f^T.     Misce.    Sumantur  cochlearia  duo  ter  die. 

Turpentine  and  Copaiba, 

^.  Olei  terebinthinsD  f^ij. ;  copaibas  f^.  Misce;  sumantur  gnttn  quadragioata  ter 
die,  ex  cjatho  aquss. 

177.  Copaiba  and  Magneaia  PiUe. 

^.  Copaibas  f^ss. ;  magnesias  carbonatis  quantum  satis  sit  ut  fiat  massa  in  pilulas  di- 
Tidenda. 

178.  Cubeb9  and  Soda. 

I^.  PnlTeris  cubebas  3ij. ;  Bodae  sesquicarbonatis ;  potasses  bitartratis,  oa  Sss.  Misce ; 
fiat  pulvis,  ter  die  sumendus. 

179.  Cantharidee  and  Zinc. 

B-  Zinci  sulphatis  gr.  zxiy. ;  pulyeris  cantharidis  gr.  yj. ;  puWeris  rhei  3j.  ;  terebin- 
th i  hod  Venetiensis  quantum  satis  sit,  ut  fiant  pilulas  viginti  quatuor,  quarum  sumantur 
duas  ter  die. 

180.  Cantharidea  and  Steel. 

^.  Tincturas  ferri  sesquichloridi,  tincturas  cantharidis,  ft&f^ij. ;  tincturae  capsici  fjj ; 
sjrupi  croci  f5ij* ;  aquas  pimentas  f^yj.    Misce ;  sumantur  cocnlearia  duo  ter  die. 

181.  For  Chrome  Cyttitia. 

^.  Foliorum  buchu,  et  utbs  ursi,  aa  5U. »  Aquas  ferrentis  f^TJ.  Maoera  per  boras 
duas ;  dein  cola,  et  adde  liquoris  potassas  15j. ;  tincturas  cinnamomi,  tincturas  hyoscyami, 
aa  f5iij.     Misce ;  sumantur  cochlearia  duo  ter  die. 

^.  Pareiras  ^. ;  aquas  dcstillatas  octarium ;  decoque  ad  dimidium ;  dein  adde  decocti 
cinchonas  fiavas  f^yj. ;  tincturas  hjoscyami  fjiij. ;  sodas  sesquicarbonatis  ^ss.  Dosis 
fgiij.  bis  die. 

9.  Decocti  chimaphilas  f^,;  syrupi  zinziberis  f5J.;  spiritds  astheris  nitric!  fjj. 
Midce,  fiat  haustus  bis  die  sumendus. 

182.  Benzoic  Acid. 

I^.  Acidi  benzoic!,  ammonias  sesquicarbonatis,  aa  3J. ;  syrupi  tolutanl  f^ij. ;  aquas 
deatillatae  f^vj.     Misce.     Dosis  f^.  ter  die. 

^.  Acidi  benzoic!,  extract!  papayeris,  uu  ^ss.  Misce  et  diyide  in  pilulas  xij. ;  quarum 
sumantur  duas  ter  die. 

^  Acidi  benzoic!,  sacchari  albi,  ila  gr.  yiij.  Fiat  puWis,  ter  die  sumendus.  In 
urinary  dieordera,  chronic  bronchi tia  and  cyatitia. 

183.  Antiodontalgic  Remedies, 

S.  Mastiches  3j. ;  spiritds  rectificati  (yel  Eau  de  Cologne)  ^jss.  Solye.  Cotton  imbued 
thia  forma  a  good  temporary  plug  for  a  carioua  tooth.  The  same  purpose  ia  anawered  by 
aaolutwn  of  gum  copal  in  mther;  or  by  collodion,  or  by  a  aolution  ofgutta  percha  in  chloro- 
form.   See  Tomes's  Leotares. 


I.  Tannin  3j. ;   BiasUaiiM  5). ;   Hpiritfli 


TTiclurt  •)/  PcUUory. 
"%.  Ba^ds  pyrethri  oonclBi  Jsa.;  spiritils  rectificati  Jiv. 
k     Ha\fa  leatpoanful  mizid  tcilh  a  mnt-glaufui  sfiBatirJo 
vottf  mid  atonic  lovlhacht. 

184.   EntStiff. 
;  puleeriB  flonim  laTBndulio  partes  i 

^frcurial  Eyt  Snuff. 

9-  HfdivgTTi  nb-sulplibtis  flarl  393. ;  puWeris  glycyirliiiiD  ^ij.     Hisoe  intimc. 

185.  Sihmiicter't  Saolvcnt  FiiU, 

S3. ;  oDtimoiiii  potuwio-UrtrBtia  gr.  xv. ; 

lliehter'i  FUU. 


ISG.  OaUie  Aad  Mixltat. 


187.  Alum  MiitHTtt. 

^.  Alnmints  3J' i  i><:''<Ii  sulpharlci  dlluli  fJJSB.;  njrupi  ^as.;  iatan  tossb  f^Tijn. 
Miioe.     DoBis,  p&n  eciia  i^oartu  i|uAqae  horil.     /»  'Ar  »fiii«, 

^.  Alaminls  3]. ;  loctiji  Oj. ;  curiicia  limouis  g^.  j  eo^uo  per  quurtikm  putom  imm,  ct 
eola.     To  be  dmnk  eold,  ad  liiiiim. 

186.  Sttinoui  Lotion. 
^.  Tinotitne  beoiiMa  oompouUB  3J. ;  kqua  fjij.     Uiice. 

189.  Sir  A.  Coopfr'i  Pmcriptioa/VT  Cancer. 


190.  Xmica  JfonMna. 
Q.  Foliomm  amice)  3iJ. ;  aqurn  ferrcmiB  Ois. ;  macer* p«r horam,  et  ooU.     Dons^. 
^    Florum  arnictB  Jjss.;  apiritfls  rectificati  Oj. ;  macera  per  diea  zit.,  et  oola;  vel 
^,  FoUomm  amicEo  SJas. ;  spirilUs  tennoris  Oj. ;  nnccra  per  dies  itt.,  et  cola.     Dom 

tTLiT— XXX.     In  ntmoai  licadirl.  .-■.-..        _..._._,.    .. 

li-jn  for  muieulariliffaai  after bru 

m.s. 

101.  Photphorai  PaU. 
Q.  Mies  pania  5i  I  aqun  deetillatie  quaatam  aatia  ai 
tudinU,  dein  adde  pboaphori  grKnutn  nnum.     Miacenntur 
lluBis,  una  ter  Tel  qualer  die.     In  inlinn  ntrvoui  debililg, 

192.  For  VUeralion  a/fht  Boaelt,  afltrfentr,  in  Phlhitit,  j'c 


198,   To  melt  Nitrate  0/  Silcer/or  the  purpote  of  coaling  a  FroU 
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a  BiWer  knife  till  the  water  have  evapornted,  and  the  caustic  remain  fluid  in  its  water  of 
crystallization  alone,  which  may  be  ascertained  by  its  thin  pap-like  appearance,  and  the 
formation  of  the  crystallization  film.  This  paste  is  now  to  be  spread  with  the  spatula  on 
the  slightly-heated  groove  of  the  caustic-holder,  and,  when  it  has  cooled,  any  projection 
is  to  be  rcmoTed  with  the  spatula,  or  with  the  pumice-stone.  Whilst  boiling,  the  caustic 
flics  about  smartly,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  put  on  a  gloTe,  so  that  the  hand  be 
not  spotted  with  black." — South's  CheUiu. 

194.  To  make  common  Bougiet. 

**  A  piece  of  fine  linen,  which  has  been  already  used,  nine  inches  long  and  half  an  Inch 
to  an  inch  in  width,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  bougie  to  be  made,  is  to  be  dipped 
into  melted  plaster,  and  when  a  little  cooled,  spread  flat  and  even  with  a  spatula ;  it  is 
then  to  be  rolled  together  between  the  fingers,  and  afterwards  between  two  plates  of  mar- 
ble till  it  is  quite  firm  and  smooth.  The  bougie  must  bo  equally  thick  throughout  its 
whole  length  to  about  one  inch  from  its  point,  from  whence  it  should  gradually  taper, 
and  terminate  in  a  firm  round  point.  Bougies  are  also  made  by  dipping  cotton-threads 
in  melted  wax  till  they  have  acquired  sufficient  size,  after  which  they  are  rolled  between 
marble  plates." — South' a  Chelius.    This  formula  may  be  useful  to  aurgeoru  on  foreign  etationt, 

195.  Acid  Nitrate  of  Mercury, 

Dissolve  one  part  of  mercury  in  two  parts  of  strong  nitric  acid,  and  evaporate  to  three- 
fourths. — Paris  Codez, 

196.  Essence  of  Betf. 

Take  a  pound  of  lean  beef,  free  f^om  skin,  bone,  and  fat ;  chop  it  up ;  put  it  into  a 
large  earthen  jar  with  cover;  cement  the  edges  with  flour  paste;  tie  it  up  tightly  in  a 
cloth ;  plunge  it  into  a  saucepan,  and  let  it  boil  for  two  hours ;  pour  off  the  liquid  essence 
from  the  coagulated  muscle  ;  let  it  stand  till  cold ;  skim  off  the  fat  In  intense  debility , 
hemorrhage,  ^c. 

197.  Nitrate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia. 

^.  AmmonisB  muriatis  5U* »  &<iuro  destillata)  f^viij.  Misce."  Sumat  partem  sextain 
vel  quartam  ter  die. 

^.  Ammonite  nitratis  5*'^- ;  aqucc  f^vss. ;  syrupi  aurantii  i'^iv.  Misce.  Sumat  coch- 
learia  duo  ampla  ter  die. — Dr,  JiJgan,     In  rheumatism  and  secondary  syphilis, 

198.  Sulphate  of  Atropia, 

9.  Atropias  sulphatis  gr.  ss. ;  aquoa  destillataa  f^.  Misce,  fiat  solutio.  Except  in 
cabes  of  ciitaract,  Mr.  Walton  uses  a  weak  solution  like  this.  A  stronger  solution  acts 
more  quickly ;  but  the  dilatation  remains  too  long ;  the  patients  complain  that  the  ad- 
justing power  of  the  sound  eye  is  interfered  with. 

199.  To  make  a  Metallic  Amalgam  or  Cement,  to  fill  Decayed  Teeth, 

Rub  together  in  a  mortar  some  silver,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  by  filing  or  by  precipi- 
tation, with  a  few  globules  of  mercury.  AVhen  well  mixed  into  a  paste,  knead  it  well 
with  the  fingers,  and  squeeze  out  any  superfluous  mercury.  Then  the  cavity  of  the  tooth 
having  been  properly  scraped  out  and  dried,  fill  it  with  the  amalgam,  making  the  surface 
of  the  metal  smooth  and  even  with  that  of  the  tooth.  The  patient  must  be  desired  not 
to  use  the  teeth  for  some  hours,  till  the  amalgam  has  become  hard. 

200.  PUU  of  Chian  Turpentine, 

This  substance  may  be  made  into  pills  each  five  grains  in  weight;  which  may  be  sent 
out  in  a  phial  of  water,  to  prevent  them  from  sticking  together. — (C  R,  Walsh.)  In 
cystirrhcea,  j'c. 

201.  Phosphate  of  Lime, 

This  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  about  four  ounces  of  ivory  dust  in  water  for  ten 
ntinntes.  Then  the  water  should  bo  strained  off  and  thrown  away,  to  get  rid  of  impuri- 
ties. Then  more  water  should  be  added,  in  which  the  dust  should  be  stewed,  till  the  jelly 
is  extracted,  and  itself  is  soft  enough  to  crunch  between  the  teeth.  Lemon-juice,  wine, 
sugar,  or  other  flavoring  ingredients  may  be  added  ;  and  the  softened  ivory  dust  be  eaten 
with  the  jelly. 

Or,  any  quantity  of  ivory  dost  or  bones  may  be  calcined  white,  and  diluted  hydrochlorio 
add  b«  saturated  with  it.     The  dissolved  earth  should  be  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and 
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1  hydroeblorio  acid  bo  again  unluratcJ  with  it.     Tliia  dogo  Is  fVom  Itn 

uiiij  uiuuiiiD,  111  Bagared  wnter.     Tliis  ia  prepared  uuJer  the  writer's  dirvclions  bj 
JoUe;,  of  Cunon  Street,  ood  b;  Mr.  BuUock,  of  HoaoTer  Street,  HuiaTcr  Sqiuni. 

202.  The  Egi  Dauekt. 
The  applioBtlon  of  a  continaoas  atrpam  of  coiil  or  tepid  -irater  to  tlie  eTelida  and  k4)>- 
lent  parts  ie  afuvoriU  remedy  wilh  most  oculiata  in  casea  ofcbranio,  congestiTe,  orw 
JMnssa  of  that  organ.    TliPre  are  maJiy  contriTnnoeB  whicii  may  eerre  thii  purpose,  t 
I  the  elaatio  syringe  wliich  wo  have  reeoniinen'ted  in  dlaeasea  of  tbe  car;  and  lub«B  of 
lt(a  percha  or  vulciuuzed  cooutoliouo,  leading  from  a  amall  oistam  placed  at  the  proper 
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Abdomxh,  affections  of»  468 
Abscess,  acate,  74 

alyeolar,  482 

in  antrum,  415 

behind  sternum,  456 

of  abdominal  parietes,  4C8 

of  the  orbit,  889 

in  bone,  217 

in  the  brain,  882 

in  the  chest,  458 

chronic,  76 

secondary,  82 

diffused,  82 

iliac,  887 

in  joints,  266 

in  kidney,  582 

lumbar,  887 

from  phlebitis,  82 

of  prostate,  522 

psoas,  887 

psoas,  diagnosis  of,  from  hernia,  487 

near  rectum,  500 

scrofulous,  108 

in  testis,  554 

urinary,  517 
Acids,  injuries  from,  168 
Acupuncture,  605 
Acupressure,  638 
Adhesion,  68 
Air  in  Teins,  584 
Albago,  859 

Alkalies,  injuries  from,  164 
Allarton's  operation,  549 
Alteratiye  medicines,  62,  65 
Amaurosis,  888 
Amputation  for  fhicture,  228 

for  gangrene,  100 

for  gunshot  wounds,  154 

for  diseased  Joints,  278 

primary  or  secondary,  156 

of  penis,  552 
Amputations  described,  684 
Amussat's  operations,  468 
Anchylosis,  278 
Ancyloblepharon,  849 
Anessthetics,  585 

local,  598 
Aneurism,  806 

by  anastomodt,  818 

diffused,  808 

dissecting,  809 

false,  804 

in  bone,  221 

traomatlo,  808 


Aneurism,  Tsricose,  813 
Ankles,  weak,  579 

dislocation  of,  294 
Antimony,  chloride  of,  163 
Antrum,  diseases  of,  415 
Anus,  artificial,  465 

as  a  remedy  for  imperforate  anus, 
465,  492 

diseases  of,  492 
Aquo-capsulitis,  868 
Arcus  senilis,  862 
Areolar  tissue  (see  Cellular.) 
Arsenic,  injuries  from,  168 

as  a  caustic,  96 

for  onychia,  581 
Arteries,  wounds  of,  297 

inflammation  of,  805 

laceration  of,  228 
by  fracture,  228 

operations  for  tying,  612 

degeneration  of,  805 
Arteriotomy,  608 
Artery,  intercostal,  wounds  of,  454 

palmar,  wounds  of,  801,  628 

aorta,  628 

axillary,  618 

brachial,  619 

carotid,  612 

dorsal  of  the  foot,  682 

femoral,  627 

gluta^al,  627 

iliac,  628 

lingual,  616 

palmar,  623 

plantar.  632 

radial,  622 

tibial,  629 

ulnar,  622 

facial,  616 

innominata,  616 

peroneal,  681 

profunda,  800 

popliteal,  629 

sciatic,  627 

subclavian,  617 
Arthritis,  rheumatic,  268 

chronic,  266 
Ascites,  456 
Asthenopia,  381 
Atresia  ani,  492 

iridis,  866 
Atrophy,  45 

of  muscle,  206 
Atropia,  685 

(687) 
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Calculus,  salirary,  431 

.      ,...-.n  of,  H6 

vidi  SWae. 

J g=».  (i07 

Callus,  228 

far  irounda.  140 

Cancer,  123 

fof  noklc.  88 

four-tailed.  230 

hEcniatnld,  12(i 

elavTcle,  232 

melanotic.  125 

miDv-tuiled,  26!) 

osteoid,  126 

(UroheU,  225 

epitlieUa].  UQ 

ttellnte,  232 

hard,  124 

Air  Boger.  608 

soft.  124 

for  forewto,  608 

diagnosis  of.  132 

for  fool,  GOa 

pbjmatoid.  128 

for  knee,  GOO 

retieuUr,  129 

tor  groin,  COO 

of  breast,  ti72 

for  aiilla,  610 

of  bUdder.  628 

for  head,  BIO 

of  bone,  222 

of  brun.  334 

aithing.  rules  for,  100 

of  eye,  BRO 

Beea,  ttng  of,  IGG 

of  jaw,  417 

Biceps,  toiidoD,  rupture  of,  289 

of  lip.  400 

Bedsores.  101 

of  nose.  414 

BUdder,  diaeasea  of.  526 

of  orbit,  389 

puQoture  of,  by  rectum,  SOS 

of  penis,  551 

of  scrotum.  660 

aboxe  pubea,  6T0 

of  skin,  1!03 

Btone  Id,  637 

of  spine,  840 

vouads  of,  464 

of  tesUs.  650 

Blennorrhoitt,  183,620 

of  tongue.  421 

Bloud,  boffed  and  oupped,  54 

Tillous.  126 

of  rectum.  504 

of  pudeiidn,  507 

operation  of,  002 

of  gelaliniform,  125 

BoiU,  205 

Cancroid,  110 

Bone,  nirophjof.  214 

Cnncrumoris.  410 

di5eiiac„f.212 

Ginnon  bnlU,  aia.i.l,  113 

reoeteai  diaeasei  of,  lOS 

Carbuncle,  205 

tumors  of,  221 

Caries,  «rticular,  270 

BoQtpe.  urelbra,  611 

of  bone.  220 

rectum,  604 

of  temporal  bone,  399 

wuatio,  616 

of  tertebm.  Saii 

Bovela,  woundi  of,  4GII 

Cartilage,  ulceration  of,  269 

Cartilages,  loose,  injoinla,  208 

ruptureof.b;  blows.  463 

in  bursa,  210 

obstmctioD  of.  400, 479 

in  tunica  Taginalis,  666 

Brachial  artery,  019 

Cataract,  308 

aoDcuasioo  of,  821 

capsular,  370 

inBammationof.  331 

operation  for.  370 

softening  of.  882 

in  infanU,  874 

wounds  of,  830 

BrMst,  diseases  of,  668 

Catarrhus,  Tesica,  627 

extirpation  of,  573 

Catheter,  male,  508 

Breathing,  artificial,  440 

female,  5GG 

Bronchooele,  448 

Caustics,  96 

Brow  ague,  322 

Caustic  for  Cancer,  129 

Braises.  13S 

stylets,  129 

Bubo,  106 

Cautery,  actual,  COS 

galxanic.  GOB 

Bunion.  679 

Bums,  158 

BnrsiD.  affections  of,  210 

diseases  and  tumors  of,  202 

Butcher's  ssir,  b3S 

ulcer  of,  86 

fracture  boi,  CRO 

Challt-stone,  209 

Calculus,  lacteal,  669 

Chancre.  188 
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Chancre,  diagnona  of,  190 

Charbon,  96 

Cheilo-plastic  operations,  411 

Cheloid  tumors,  204 

ChemosiB,  857 

Chest,  wounds  and  affections  of,  152,  454 

Chigoe,  168 

Chilblains,  168 

Chloroform,  588 

Chordee,  188 

Cholesterine,  457 

Choroid,  diseases  of,  879,  880 

Cicatrices  from  bums,  161 

nerres  implicated  in,  821 

irritable,  652 

tumors  of,  208,  204 
Cicatrization,  69 
Circumcision,  551 
Cirsocele,  558 
Claficle,  dislocation  of,  281 

extirpation  of,  221 

ftracture  of,  231 
CloTe  hitch,  282 
Club-foot,  574 
Cobra  di  capello,  166 
Coccyx,  neuralgia  of,  6'>8 
Coecum,  abscess  of,  469 
Cold,  effects  of,  161 

as  an  ansesthetiC;  598 
Collis's  fracture,  240 
Collapse,  88 
Collodion  189 
Colloid  disease,  125 
Compression  of  brain,  826 
Concussion  of  brain,  324 

of  spine,  840 

of  retina,  844 
Condyloma,  198 
Congenital  malformation,  44 
Congestion,  46 
Conjunctiva,  diseases  of,  854 

granular,  858 
Contusion,  185 
ConTulsions,  48 
Corectomia,  867 
Coredialysis,  868 
Coretomia,  867 
Cornea,  diseases  of,  859 

conical,  862 
Corns,  208 
Corroding  ulcer,  95 

of  the  face,  410 

of  the  oesophagus,  486 

of  vulva,  567 
Couching,  878 
Crystalline  lens,  diseases  of,  868 

displacement  of,  844 
Capping,  608 
Curvature  of  spine,  884 
Cystectasy,  549 
Cystic  disease  of  testis,  559 

of  breast,  570 
Cysticercus,  169,  864 
Cystine,  586 

Cystitis,  cystirrhoea,  526 
Cysts,  118 

on  the  iris,  866 

44 


Deafness,  390,  404 
Deformity  of  chest,  456 

of  limbs,  574 

of  spine,  884 
Degeneration,  fatty,  45 

senile,  46 
Delirium  traumaticum,  86 
Derbyshire  neck,  448 
Dextrine  bandages,  225 
Dilators  for  urethra,  518 
Diplopia,  882 
Dislocations,  278 
Dislocation  from  disease,  271 
Dissection  wounds,  169 
Distichiasis,  847 
Drainage  tubes,  458 
Dropsy,  acute,  66 

of  abdomen.  456 

of  antrum.  416 

of  chest,  458 

of  pericardium,  453 

ovarian,  457 

gangrene,  from,  98 
Drowning,  446 
Dura-mater,  inflammation  of,  fh>m  otitis,  899 

wounds  of,  380 

Earache,  400 

Ear,  affections  of,  892 

Ecchymosis,  136 

Echinococcus,  168 

Ecraseur,  6ul 

Ecthyma,  198 

Ectropion,  348 

Eczema  mercuriale,  194 

Elbow-joint,  dislocation  of,  285 

excision  of,  654 
Electricity,  607 
Elephantiasis,  181,  652,  567 
Emphysema,  from  broken  rib,  242,  462 
Empyema,  453 
Encanthis,  891 
Enchondroma,  116,  182 
Entropion,  847 
Epiphora,  851 
Epispadias,  552 
Epistaxis,  412 
Epithelioma,  119 

of  bladder,  528 

of  larynx,  417 

of  lip,  409 

of  penis,  551 

of  scrotum,  560 

of  tongue,  426 

of  oesophagus,  480 

of  vulva,  567 
Epulis,  482 

Erethismus  mercurialis,  194 
Eruptions,  venereal,  198 

scrofulous,  109 
Erysipelas,  78 
Esthiom^ne,  567 
Ether,  inhalation  of,  680 
Eustachian  tube,  401 
Exomphalos,  490 
Excision  of  joints,  658 
Excoriation,  nature  of,  86 
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EzfoUfttton  of  bone,  220 
ExoatosU,  218 
Exoatosis  of  toe,  682 
Extraction  of  cataract,  871 
Exudation,  48 
Eye,  affections  of,  842 

iignriee  of,  844 
Eyeball,  inflammation  of,  848 

protrusion  of,  889 

extirpation  of,  891 

cancer  of^  890 

melanosis  of,  890 

rupture  of^  845 
Eyes,  artificial,  891 
Eyelids,  diseases  of,  846 

operation  for  closing,  892 

wounds  of^  844 
Eyebrow,  wounds  of^  844 

Face,  affections  of,  406 

gunshot  injuries  of,  161 
FarcT,  178 

FasciSB,  diseases  of,  206 
Fatty  degeneration,  46 
Femur,  fracture  oi^  248 
Ferer,  hectic,  76 

symptomatic,  68 

traumatic  inflammatory,  6S 

intermittent,  76 
Fibrine,  60 
Fibro-plaatic  cells,  61 
tumors,  114 
Fingers,  contracted,  680 

dislocations  of,  287 

webbed,  680 
Fissure  of  anus,  494 
Fistula,  90 

in  ano,  600 

f»cal,  466 

lachrymal,  852 

in  perinsBo,  619 

recto-Taginal,  66G 

saliTary,  406 

Tesico-TAginal,  662 
Foot,  luxations  of,  296 
Forceps,  artery,  GOl 

bull-dog,  601 

lion,  418 

long-necked,  219 

lithotomy,  647 

urethra,  521 

polypus,  418 

tooth,  426 

for  excision  of  piles,  498 
Forearm,  fracture  of,  239 
Fox's  apparatus,  283 
Fracture,  222 

compound,  228 

non-union  of,  226 

of  skull,  828 

of  spine,  840 

of  hyoid  bone,  446 

gunshot,  146 
FractuVe-beds,  249,  254 
Fracture-box,  201 
Frictions,  niorcurial,  192 
Frost-bite,  102 


Fumigation,  mercurial,  192 
Fungus  meduUtfis,  hseonatodes,  126 

Qall-bladder,  wounds  of,  464 
Galyanio  cauteiy,  606 
OalTanism,  607 
Galrano-puncture,  607 
Ganglion,  209 
Gangrene,  97 

from  arteritis,  806 

from  cold,  162 

ftvm  wound  of  artery,  226 

ftvm  gunshot  wound,  166 

hospital,  92 

from  oedema,  101 

from  pressure,  101 

senile,  101 

white,  of  skin,  102 
Gastrotomy,  466,  469 
Genitals,  male,  i^Eisctions  o(  661 

female,  662 
Glanders,  177 
Glands,  vide  Lymphatics. 
GlandiUar  tumors,  117 
Glaucoma,  874 
Gleet,  188 
Glottis,  scalds  of,  446 

foreign  bodies  in,  488 
Gluteal  artery,  627 
Goitre,  448 

a^rienne,  460 
Gonorrhosa,  188 
Gonorrhosal  rheumatism^  188 
Gouge  for  bone,  219 
Gout,  66 

Granular  cells.  72 
Granulation,  69 
Gravel,  583 
Guinea-worm,  168 
Gum-boll,  482 
Gums,  affections  of,  426 

lancing,  425 
Gunshot  wounds,  148 

fracture,  155 

Hasmatocele,  658 
Hematuria,  529,  582,  687 
Hocmorrhoids,  494 
Hosmothorax,  452 
Hemorrhage,  actiTC,  67 

passive,  67 

from  wounds  of  artery,  297 

from  wound  of  vein,  802 

from  bladder,  532 

from  kidneys,  529 

from  urethra,  520 

from  nose,  412 

from  rectum,  499 

after  extracting  teeth,  481 

secondary,  from  wound  of  artery,  802 

secondary,  fr^m  gunshot  wound,  146 

intermediary,  148,  802 
Hemorrhagic  diathesis,  804 
Hand,  fracture  of,  241 
Hanging,  446 
Hare-lip,  407 
Hare-lip  pins,  189 
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Head,  ganshot  woands  of,  149 

injuries  of,  821 
Heart,  wounds  of,  456 
Heat,  effects  of,  158 
Hectic,  75 
Hemicrania,  822 
Hemiopia,  882 
Hernia,  469 

bronchialis,  450 

cerebri,  830 

congenital,  480 

comese,  362 

crural,  487 

diaphragmatic,  491 

encysted,  481 

femoral,  487 

inguinal,  470 

irreducible,  472 

ischiatic,  491 

of  lung,  454 

obturator,  400 

omental,  471 

pudendal,  490 

perinea],  490 

reducible,  470 

strangulated,  473 

umbilical,  400 

Taginal,  490 

Tentral,  490 

radical  cure  of,  482 
Herpes  prseputialis,  191 
Hiccup,  35 
Hip-joint,  disease,  274 

dislocation,  288 

excision  of,  277,  656 
Homy  tumors,  204 
Hordeolum,  846 
Hospital  gangrene,  92 
Housemaid's  knee,  212 
Humerus,  fracture  of,  286 
Hydatid  disease  of  breast,  570 

of  testicle,  559 
Hydatids,  168,  221,  864,  570 
Hydrargyria,  194 
Hydrarthus,  265 
Hydrocele,  556 

diagnosis  fW)m  hernia,  481 
Hydrophobia,  172 
Hydrops  pericanlii,  453 
Hydrorachitis,  338 
Hydrophthalmla,  381 
Hydrothorax,  453 
Hymen,  Imperforate,  567 
Hyoid  bone,  fracture  of,  445 
Hyperemia,  46 
Hyperinosis,  55 
Hypertrophy,  44 
Hypnotism,  600 
Hypochondriasis,  42 
Hypospadias,  552 
Hysteria,  41 
Hysterical  neuralgia,  41 

tetanus,  41 

Impotence,  560 
Indsions,  588 
Ineontinenee  of  orine,  526 


Incontinence  of  urine,  nootomal,  525 
Inflammation,  52 

acute,  59 

adheslTO,  68 

chronic,  63 

diffused,  82 

erysipelatous,  78 

gouty,  64 

modified,  64 

oedematous,  66 

rheumatic,  65 

scrofulous,  183 

theory  of,  58 
Inhaler,  434 
Injections  for  gonorrhoea,  185 

of  bladder,  527 
Innomlnatn,  aneurism  of,  616 
Innoculation  of  chancre,  190,  201 
Insects,  poisons  of,  165 
Intra-utcrine  disease,  44 
Intussusception  of  bowels,  466 
Iris,  prolapse  of,  845 

disease  of,  384 

excision  of,  367 
Issues,  605 

Jaw,  closure  of,  423 

dislocation  of,  280 

necrosis  of,  422 

lower,  tumors  of,  421 

upper,  tumors  of,  416 

fracture  of  bones  of,  229 
Joints,  diseases  of,  268 

excision  of,  653 

false,  226 

wounds  of,  278 

gunshot  wounds  of,  156 

nodosity  of,  266 

Keratonyxis,  373 
Kidney,  stone  in,  537 
Kidneys,  diseases  of,  581 

wounds  of,  464 
Knee-joint,  disease  of,  268,  270 

excision  of,  657 

dislocation  of,  293 
Knees,  kuock,  579 

Labia  pudendl,  affections  of,  567 

Lachrymal  apparatus,  affections  of,  364 

Logophthalmos,  349 

Laryngotomy,  440 

Larynx,  foreign  bodies  in,  488 

Tcnereal  disease  of,  199 
Lateritlous  sediment,  590 
Leech-bltcs,  61 
Leg,  fractures  of,  259 
Lepra  syphilitica,  198 
Leucoma,  HOO 
Leucorrhoca,  184 
Leris's  apparatus,  234 
Ligaments,  affections  of,  206,  269 
Ligature,  effects  of,  299 
Lip,  diseases  of,  407 
Lipoma,  112 
Lithectasy,  549 
Lithlc  add,  533,  586 
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LltholysU,  689 

Lithotomy,  644 

Lithotritj,  640 

Llyer,  wounds  of,  464 

Long,  wounds  of,  464 

Lupus,  96 

Luscitas,  887 

Lymph,  60,  68 

Lymphatic  glands,  scroftilous,  108 

Lymphatics,  affections  of,  211 

Macula  Lutea,  877 
Malformation,  44 
Malfp^gne's  hooks,  258 
Malignant  disease.  111 

pustule,  94 
Manec's  paste,  96 
Marasmus,  109 
Masdtis,  669 

Maxilla,  superior,  tumors  of,  416 
Melanosis,  122 
Membrana  tympani,  400 
Mercury  in  primary  ^ypMlis,  191 

in  secondaiT  syphilis,  199 

ill  effects  of,  198 

bichloride  of,  164, 200 

in  Inflammation,  62 
Mesenteric  disease,  109 
Mesmerism,  600 
Moles,  206 
Mollities  osdnm,.  216 
MoUu8Cum,204 

MortUication,  vide  Gangrene,  97 
Mouth,  affections  of,  iS^ 
Moza,  606 

Mucus,  relation  of,  to  pus,  71,  530 
Muscflo  Tolitantes,  881 
Muscles,  affectioDB  of,  206 
Muscle,  gangrenous  inflammation  of,  94 
Musket-bialls,  course  of,  144 
Myeloid  tumor,  11^ 
Mydriasis,  866 
Myocephalon,  861 
Myopia,  886 
Myosis,  866 
Myringitis,  897 

NflDTUS,  814 

Nails,  ulcers  near,  581 

Nebula,  859 

Neck,  affections  of,  438 

scrofulous  abscesses  in,  108 

tumors  of,  50 
Necrosis,  218 

of  jaw-bones,  422 
Needles,  139,  564 
Nephritis,  531 
Nenres,  affections  of,  321 
Nerrous  pain,  47 
Neuralgia,  022 

hysterical,  41 

of  bone,  216 

of  joints,  278 

of  stumps,  652 

of  testicles,  555 
Neuroma,  321 
Nipples,  569 


Nodes,  199,  217 

Noli  me  tangere,  96 

Noma,  662 

Nose,  affections  of,  412 

Tenereal  disease  of,  199 
firacture  of  bones  of,  229 

Nostrils,  imperforate,  416 
• 

Ochlesis,  78 
(Edema,  66 

glottidis,  448 

scroti,  560 
(Esophagotomy,  487 
(Esophagus,  affections  of^  486 
Olecranon,  Aractures  of,  289 
Onychia  maligna,  581 
Onyx,  860 
Operations,  688 
Ophthalmoscope,  876 
Ophthalmia,  848 

catarrhal,  854 

eatarrho-rheumatic,  868         , 

gonorrhoeal,  866 

purulent,  854 

rheumatic,  862 

scroAilous,  857 

tarsi,  846 
Optic  Didc,  877 
Orchitis,  658 
Osteo-aneurism,  221 
Osteo-sarcoma,  117 
Otalgia,  400 
Otitis,  897 
Otorrhosa,  894 
Otoscope,  402 
Ovarian  dropsy,  456 
Ovariotomy,  400 
Oxalic  acid  diathesis,  534,  536 

stone,  536 
Ozocna,  414 

Pain,  nervous,  47 

Palate,  fissure  of,  418 

Palm  of  the  bands,  wounds  of,  800 

Pannus,  375 

Paracentesis  abdominis,  457 

capitis,  883 

pericardii,  458 

thoracis,  453 
Paraphymosis,  551 
Paronychia,  582 
Parotid,  tumors  of,  450 
Parulis,  432 

PntcUa,  fracture  of,  266 
Pediculi  palpebrarum,  350 
PeWis,  fracture  of,  248 
Penis,  affections  of,  551 
Pericardium,  dropsy  of,  453 
Perineum,  abscess  in,  517 

laceration  of,  5GG 
Perineal  section,  517 
Periosteum,  inflammation  of,  199,  217 
Peritoneum,  inflammation  of,  464 
Peroneal  artery,  631 
Phagedena,  91 

sloughing,  92 

Tenereal,  189 
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Pharjnx,  afTectioDB  of,  435 
Phlebitis,  817 
Phlebolites,  820 
Phlegmasia  dolens,  84 
Phlegmon,  72 
Phosphatic  grayel,  534 
Phosphorus,  disease  from,  422 
Phymatoid  cancer,  128 
Phjmosis,  551 

with  chancre,  194 
Piles,  404 
Pneumothorax,  452 
Poisons  of  healthy  animals,  165 

of  diseased  animals,  172 

mineral  and  vegetable,  164 

putrid  or  septic,  169 
Polypus,  414 

of  larynx,  444 

of  epiglottis,  444 

nasal,  413 

of  ear,  895 

of  rectum,  504 
Popliteal  artery,  629 
Pressure  in  hemorrhage,  801 
Presbyopia,  386 
Proctalgia,  494 
Profunda  artery,  800 
Prolapsus  ani,  501 

internal,  502 
Prostate,  affections  of,  522 
Prostration,  33 
Protrusion  of  eyeball,  889 

of  intestines,  464 
Pruritus  ani,  605 
Psoriasis  pneputii,  191 

syphilitic,  197 
Pterygium,  858 
Ptosis,  349 
Pupil,  artificial,  867 
Pnriform  fluid,  72 
Pub,  71 

absorption  of,  74 
Pustule,  malig^nant,  94 
Pyiemia,  82 

Rabies,  172 

Radius,  fracture  of,  240 

Ramollissement,  72 

Ranula,  423 

Rattlesnake,  167 

Reaction,  83 

Rectum,  affections  of,  492 

prolapse  of,  501 

iuTagination  of,  502 
Repair,  doctrine  of,  49 
Respiration,  artificial,  446 
Retention,  tfe  Urine. 
Retina,  diseases  of,  878,  881 
Rheumatism,  gonorrhoeal,  188,  187 

of  joints,  263,  266 
Rhinoplastic  operation,  405 
Rhinorrhoea,  414 
Ribs,  dislocation  of,  288 

fracture  of,  241 
Rickets,  214,  885 
Rupia,  syphilitic,  197 
Rupture  of  muscles  and  tendons,  207 


Rupture  of  urethra,  518 

SaliTation,  193 
Salivary  fistula,  405 
Sarcoma,  119 
Saroocele,  554 
Sarsaparilla,  107 
Scabbing,  142 
Scalds,  158 

of  the  glottis,  446 
Scalp,  wounds  of,  824 
Scapula,  fracture  of,  285 
Sclerotic,  diseases  of,  362 
Schneiderian  membrane,  inflammation  of, 

414 
Sciatic  artery,  627 
Scirrhus,  tee  Cancer. 
Scott's  ointment,  266 
Scrofula,  103 

Scrofulous  diseases  of  bone,  220 
of  eye,  357 
of  joints,  270 
of  lymphatics,  108,  211 
of  skin,  108 
of  testicle,  555 
Scrofulous  ulcers,  108 
Scrotum,  diseases  of,  560 
Sequestrum,  219 
Serocystic  disease.  118,  570 
Serpents,  poisons  of,  166 
Serrefines,  601 
Serum,  effusion  of,  66 
Seton,  606 
Strabismus,  887 
Short  sight,  386 
Shoulder-joint,  dislocationB  of,  281 

excision  of,  655 
SiWer,  nitrate  of,  injuries  from,  164 

discolors  the  co^junctiya,  860 
Sinus,  90 
Skin,  diseases  of,  197,  202 

scrofulous  diseases  of,  108 

tumors  of,  202 
Skull,  fracture  of,  828 
Snake-bites,  166 
Softening,  72 

of  brain,  332 

of  spinal  cord,  841 
Sore  throat,  mercurial,  198 
Spasms  of  muscles,  206 
Spectacles,  372,  886 
Spermatocele,  558 
Spermatorrhuea,  561 
Sphacelus,  97 

Sphincter  ani,  division  of,  494,  502 
Spiders,  bite  of,  164 
Spina  bifida,  338 

Tento»a,  272 
Spine,  affections  of,  334 
Spleen,  wuunds  of,  464 
Splint  ( Heath's)  for  excision  of  elbow,  655 
Splints,  2J.> 
Sprains,  208 
Squinting,  887 
Staphyloma,  corneas,  861 

iridis,  361 

scleroticoc,  880 
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Sttroh-baiidftgea,  226 
Stenram,  fracture  of,  242 
Stomachy  woonds  of,  464 
Stomach-pumpy  488 
Stone,  586 

in  the  kidney,  587 

in  bladder,  587 

in  prostate,  524 

in  urethra,  548 

inwoman,  550 
Strains,  208 
Strabismus,  887 
Strictore  of  CMophaguB,  485 

of  rectum,  508 

of  urethra,  spasmodic,  507 

of  uretlira,  permanent^  510 
Struma,  108. 
Stumps,  aifeotions  o(  652 
S^tics,  801 

SutMButaneous  ii^Juiies,  52, 185 
Suppuration,  70 
Sutures,  188 
Symblepliaron,  840 
Synchysis,  881 
Syncope,  88 
SynecUa,866 

Synovial  membrane,  diseases  of,  268 
Syphilis,  primary,  188 

secondary,  107 

of  children,  201 
Syphilophobia,  42, 560 

Tabes  mesenteriea,  100 
Talipes,  574 
Tarantula,  bite  of,  165 
Tarsus,  excision  of,  C68 
Tartar  on  the  teeth,  481 
Taxis,  474 

Teeth,  affections  of,  425 
Tendons,  affections  of,  206 
Testis,  diseases  of,  568 
Tetanus,  86 

chronic,  40 

hysterical,  41 

infantile,  40 
Thorax,  wounds  of,  454 
Throat,  swabbing,  438 

Tenereal  sores  in,  198 

wounds  of,  446 
Thyroid  gland,  affections  of,  448 

cartilages,  firacture  of,  445 
Tic  douloureux,  822 
Toes,  distortion  of,  579 

exostosis  of,  682 
Tongue,  affections  of,  428 

ulceration  of,  424 
Tonsils,  affections  of,  483 
Toothache,  427 
Torsion,  801 
Tourniquet,  634 
Tracheotomy,  440 
Transfusion  of  bloodj  C04 
Trephining,  833 
Trichiasis,  846 
Trismus  infantum,  40 
Trusses,  471 


Tubercle,  patholc^  of,  104 

mucous,  108 
Tuberculosis,  108 
Tumors  of  antrum,  416 

of  gums,  482 

of  bone,  117,  221 

of  burssB,  210 

of  cellular  tissue,  202 

cartilai^nous,  115 

chalk^tone,  200 

cheloid,  202 

of  Beatrices,  202 

colloid,  115 

of  coi\junctiTa,  850 

of  cranium,  884 

encysted,  118 

epithelial,  110 

in  eyelids,  850 

extirpation  of,  601 

fatty,  112 

flbro-nudeated,  115 

flbro-plastic,  114, 184 

fibrous,  112 

fibrinous,  115 

gelatiniform,  115 

glandular,  117,  570 

of  larynx,  444 

of  neck,  450 

of  pharynx,  486 

homy,  204 

of  iris,  866 

of  synovial  membrane  in  JointSi  210 

lacteal,  568 

of  lips,  400 

of  lower  Jaw,  421 

of  upper  jaw,  416 

of  lymphatics,  211 

malignant.  111 

of  male  genitals,  550 

of  female  genitals,  667 

of  maxilla  superior,  416 

of  maxilla  inferior,  421 

myeloid,  114 

in  the  side  of  the  neck,  450 

of  nose,  413 

osteoid,  126 

of  nerves,  821 

of  the  orbit,  380 

osseous,  126 

on  oesophagus,  436 

of  ovary,  468 

of  parotid,  450 

pathology  of,  110 

painful  subcutaneous,  118 

of  rectum,  604 

of  scalp,  334 

of  the  skin,  203 

tarsal,  360 

of  throat,  444 

of  th^Toid  gland,  448 

of  tendons,  208 

in  urethra,  620 

vascular,  of  female  urethra,  6C6 

of  veins,  319 

general  diagnosis  of,  132 

extirpation  of,  (301 
.  Tympanum,  affections  of,  397 
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Ulceration,  pathology  of,  85 
Ulcers,  86 

Arom  bums,  160 

cancerous,  188 

cancerous  of  skin,  204 

cancroid,  96,  119,  188 

corroding,  96 

of  cellular  membrane,  96 

of  cornea,  360 

of  eyelids,  846 

epithelial,  119 

fistulous,  90 

healthy,  86 

indolent,  88 

inflamed,  87 

irritable,  87 

on  lips,  409 

malignant,  183 

menstrual,  95 

about  the  nails,  581 

of  the  face,  410 

of  oesophagus,  436 

phagedenic,  91 

of  rectum,  494 

semi-malignant,  119 

sloughing,  91 

scrofulous,  108 

serpiginous,  95 

on  tongue,  424 

Taricose,  91 

TenereaU  primary,  188 

weak,  88 
Ureter,  stone  in,  537 
Urethra,  male,  affections  of,  520 

contraction  of  orifice  of,  520 

rupture  of,  578 

discharges  Arom,  188,  561 

chancre  in,  189 

foreign  bodies  in,  521 

female,  affections  of,  666 
Urethrotomes,  616 
Urinary  abscess,  618 

fistula,  619 
Urine,  albuminous,  529 

extrayasation  of,  518 

incontinence  of,  626 

retention  of,  from  stricture,  506 
fh>m  diseased  prostate,  524 
from  palsy  of  bladder,  526 
hysterical,  526 

sediments  in,  528, 633 

serous,  529 

suppression  of,  532 
UyuU,  enlargement  of,  434 


Vaccination,  607 
Vagina,  prolapsus  of,  567 
Valgus,  574 

Varicocele,  481,  658,  667 
Varicose  ulcers,  91 
Varix,319 

aneurismal,  304 
Varus,  574 
Vascular  tumors,  313 
Veins,  affections  of,  317 

tumors  of,  319 

air  in,  584 
Vegetable  irritants,  163 
Venesection,  60,  602 
Venereal  disease,  180 
Vertebra),  diseases  of^  334 
Viper,  166 

Viscera,  wounds  of,  463 
Vitreous  humor,  diseases  of,  375, 380, 381 
VulviUs,  562 

Warts,  203 

Wasps,  sting  of,  165 

Wens,  204 

White  swelling,  270 

Whitlow,  682 

Wind  contusions,  144 

Wounds,  contused  and  lacerated,  137 

gunshot,  143  « 

incised,  137 

poisoned,  167 

punctured,  143 

of  abdomen,  153,  464 

of  arteries,  297 

of  chest,  152,  452 

of  joinU,  263 

of  scalp,  324 

of  throat,  447 

of  brain,  150,  330 

of  Teins,  317 

of  nerres,  321 

of  eyelids,  344 

of  tongue,  425 

subcutaneous,  185 
Wrist,  dislocations  of,  286 

excision  of,  655 
Wry-neck,  451 

Xerophthalmia,  350 

Zinc,  chloride  of,  06 
sulphate  of,  129 
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the  volume,  and  a  eomparison  of  its  couti*ats  with 
thnee  of  its  leading  predecessors  and  contemporaries, 
that  the  beat  way  for  the  reader  to  avail  himself  of 


the  excellent  advice  givea  m  the  coneloding  para- 
graph above,  woold  be  to  provide  himself  with  a 
c  >py  of  the  bonk  from  whieh  it  has  been  taken*  aad 
diligently  ui  eon  its  lasiractive  pages.  They  may 
seeuretohimminyatri  nmph  and  far  vent  blaasiag  .— 
Alt,  Jommml  M§d.  8cutU4§,     m 


ALLEN    (J.    M.),    M.  D., 
Profesaor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  Ike. 

THE  PRACTICAL  ANATOMIST;  or.  The  Student's  Guide  in  the  DisseoUiig. 

ROOM.    With  366  illustrations.   In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  over  600  pagea,extrt 
cloth.    S*^  '25. 


We  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  nseful  works 
apon  the  subject  ever  written.  It  is  hnndsomely 
Illustrated,  well  printed,  and  will  be  found  of  con- 
veoient  sixe  for  use  in  tne  dissee ling- room. — Med. 
Eximintr. 

However  valuable  may  be  the  **  Dissector's 
Guides''  wnich  we,  of  late,  have  hsd  uecusion  to 


notice,  we  feel  confident  that  the  work  of  Dr.  Allen 
(s  superittr  to  any  o(  them.  We  believe  with  tne 
tuthor,  that  none  is  so  fully  iUastrated  as  this,  and 
£hc  arrangement  of  the  work  is  such  as  to  facilitate 
the  labors  of  the  student.  We  most  cordi  lUy  re- 
commend It  to  their  attention. — Wttum  Lot^eti. 


ANATOMICAL   ATLAS. 

Bj  Professors  H.  H.  Smith  and  VV.  E.  HoRNisa  of  the  University  of  PenuBjl- 

vaniA.    1  vol.  8vo.,  extra  cloth,  with  nearly  6^>0  illur»irai.on8.    Idlf*  See  Smith,  p.  36. 

ABEL  (F.   A.),    F.  C.S.    AND   C.    L.    BLOXAM. 
HANDBOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY,  Theoretical,  Practical,  and  Teohnioal;  with  ^ 

Recommendatory  Preface  bv  Dr.  Uofmamn.    In  one  large  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  669 
pagea,  with  illustrations.    %^  25. 

ASHWELL  (SAMUEL),  M.  D., 
Obatetrie  Phyeieian  and  Lectarer  to  Gay's  Hospital,  Loadoa. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN. 

Illustrated  by  CaMS  derived  from  Hospital  and  Private  Practice.  Third  American,  from  tin  Thir4 
and  reviHed  London  edition.    In  one  octavo  volumci  extra  doth,  ol  d28  page*.    $3  00. 

The  most  able,  and  eertainly  the  most  standart 
and  practical,  work  on  female  diseases  that  ipa have 
yet  seen  .—Jtfidtce-CMmrf^al  Rt^Uw. 


The  most  useful  practical  work  on  the  subject  in 
the  Enclish  language.  — JBs«la»  Mtd.  and  Smrg. 
Jounuu. 


ARNOTT  (NEILL),  M.O. 

ELEMENTS    OF   PHYSICS;    or  Natural  PhUosophy,  General  and  MedioaL 

Written  for  universal  u»e,  in  plain  or  non-technical  Ifuiguage.  A  new  edition,  by  Ibaao  Ha.Ta» 
M.  D.  Complete  in  one  octavo  volume,  leather,  of  484  pagea,  with  about  two  hundred  iUvatrt 
tiona.    92  50. 

BIRD  (QOLDINQ),  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  «te. 
URINARY     DEPOSITS:     THEIR     DIAGNOSIS,    PATHOLOGY,    AND 

THERAPEUTICAL  INDICATIONS.  Edited  by  Edmu.nd  Lixjtd  Bimxbtt,  M.  D.  A  new 
American,  from  thi^  last  and  enlarged  London  edition.  With  eighty  UluHtrations  on  wood.  Ib  one 
handsome  octavo  volume,  of  a'jout  400  pages,  extra  cloth.    $2  75.    {Just  Ready.) 

ItcansearcelylM  necessary  for  as  to  say  anything  ■  to  the  extension  aad  Batisfaetoryemployaeat  of  oar 
of  the  merits  of  this  well-known  Treatise,  which  so  tuerapeatio  resources.  In  the  preparation  of  this 
ndiiiirably  brings  into  praotical  application  the  re-  newcdilion  of  his  work, itisooviousthat  Dr.OoM- 
sulu  of  those  microscopical  and  chemical  re-  |  iag  Bird  has  spared  no  pains  to  reader  it  a  faicafal 
searches  regarding  the  physiology  and  patnulogy 
<  (  the  urinary  secretion,  wniehhavecontribated  so 
much  to  the  iucrease  of  our  diagnostic  powers,  and 


representation  of  the  present  state  of  seienciie 
knowledge  on  the  sabject  it  embraoca-^BniliM  i 
FoTtign  Mtd.'Ckir.  JtUvigyf. 


BENNETT  (J.    HUQHES),   M.  D.,   F.  R.  8.  K., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  la  the  Univeraity  of  Edinbargh,^. 

THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TKKATMENT  OF  PULMONARY  TUBBBOU- 

L03IS,  and  on  the  Local  Medication  of  Pharyngeal  and  Laryngeal  Diseases  frequently  mif  V^ 
lor  or  associated  with,  Phthisis.    One  vol.  8vo., extra  doth,  with  wood-cuts.   pp.  130.    tl  26. 


BARLOW  (QEORQE  HJ,  M.  D. 

Physician  to  Qay's  Hospital,  London,  4e. 

A  MANUAL  OP  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.    With  Additions  by  D. 

F.  CoNDix,  M.  D.,  author  of**  A  Praotical  Treatixe  on  Diseases  of  Children,'*  dec,    InoBtt  Mami' 
some  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  ol  over  <500  pages.    92  75. 

We  recommend  Dr.  Barlow's  Manaal  in  the  warm-  l  foaad  it  clear,  eoneise,  praetleal,  aad  i 
est  manner  as  a  most  valuable  vade-m«cam.    We  |  ton  Mtd.umd  Snrg.Jammml, 
have  had  freqaent  ooeasioa  to  consult  it,  and  have 


BLANOHARD  ft  LEA'S  MEDICAL 


BUDD  (QEORQE),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8., 

Profesior  of  Medicine  in  King >i  College,  London. 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER.      Thinl  Amerioan,  from  the  third  and 

enlargped  London  edition.    In  one  very  hnndN>me  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  with  four  beami- 
fully  colored  plates,  and  numerous  wood^cuts.    pp.  000.    S3  00. 

Has  fairly  evtablished  for  itself  a  place  among  the  !  rhe  text  the  most  striking  novelties  which  have  eha« 

lassies  1  medical  literature  of  En-' — -"      " -'-^  ■ ^ " .      ..     ■  . — 

mmd  Foreign  Midico-Ckir.  lUtti$%o. 


slassicsl  medical  literature  of  England. — British    rartenzed  the  recent  pnwress  of  hepatic  physiokifiir 
_    .«      ..__   .-.,....  ^.-.     ».-^-_  tnd  pathology:  so  thatallhonghlhe  sine  of  the  book 


Dr.  Bndd's  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Liver  is 
now  a  standard  work  in  Medical  literature,  and  dur 


is  not  perceptibly  changed,  the  history  of  liver  dis- 
eases is  made  more  complete,  and  is  kept  upon  a  ie?el 
with  the  progress  of  modern  science.    It  is  the  best 


ing  the  intervals  which  have  elapsed  between  the    ^^^k  „„  biJJases  of  the  Liver  in  uy  langaage.- 
saccessive  ediuons,  the  author  has  incorporated  into  :  London  Med.  Tinus  mmd  Gmtu.  • 

BUCKNILL  (J.  C),  M.  D.,  Ann        DANIEL  H.  TUKE,   M.  D., 

Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Devon  Lunatic  Asylum.       Visiting  Medical  Oflleer  to  the  York  Retreat. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL  MEDICINE;  contaiDing  the  History, 

*  Nosology,  Description,  Statistics,  Diagnosis,  Patholivy,  and  Treatment  of  INSANITY.  With 
a  Plate.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  536  pH§ro!«,  extra  rioth.  83  00. 
The  increahe  ot  mental  dir<eas«  in  itM  various  lormi*,  and  the  diliioult  questions  to  which  it  it 
constantly  giving  rise,  render  the  subject  one  of  daily  enhanced  intere!«t,  requiring  on  the  part  of 
the  physician  a  c«)nsiantly  greater  familiarity  with  this,  the  mo^t  perplexing  branch  of  hi<(  profes- 
sion. Yet  until  the  appearsnoe  of  the  pre»>ent  volume  there  has  been  for  some  years  nu  wurk  ac. 
oessible  in  this  countrv,  pre&enting  the  rerultK  of  recent  investigations  in  the  Diagnosis  and  Pn^ • 
nosis  of  in»anity,  and  the  greatly  improved  methods  of  treatment  which  have  done  m>  much  m 
alleviating  the  condition  or  restoring  the  health  of  the  insane. 


BENNETT  (HENRY).  M.  D. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISK  ON  INFLAMMATION  OP  THE  UTERUS, 

ITS  CERVIX  AND  APPENDAGES,  and  on  its  connection  with  Uterine  Di^^ase.  Sixth 
American,  from  the  fourth  and  revised  English  edition.  In  one  octavo  volume,  of  about  UX) 
pages,  extra  cloth.  $3  50,    {Just  Rtatiy.) 

BROWN   (ISAAC    BAKER), 
Burf^eon- Accoucheur  to  8t.  Mary's  Hoapital,  fte. 

ON  SOME  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  ADiMITTlNG  OF  SURGICAL  TREAT- 

MENT.    With  handsome  illustrations.    One  vol.  8vo.,  extra  doth,  pp.  376.    Si  60. 

Mr.  Brown  has  earned  for  himself  a  high  repata- '  and  merit  the  careful  attention  of  every  aarjeaa 
tian  in  the  operative  treatment  of  sundry  diseases  accoucheur — AM$otiati9n  Journal, 
and  injuries  to  whieh  females  are  peculiarly  subject. 


We  can  truly  say  of  his  work  that  it  is  an  important 


We  have  no  hesitation  in  rceommending  this  book 


addition  to  obstetrical  literature.  The  openitive  t«»  t->«?  *^>tretul  attenti<in  .if  all  •urgetms  who  roaks 
auaacstioni  and  contrivance,  which  Mr.  Brown  d«.  fen'»«e/:''mp»-'««'ts  a  partof  their  study  and  practice. 
Icnles,  exhibit  much  practical  sagacity  and  ■kiil,. -^«*^"«  ^i^^^'^^'^^t  Joumnl. 

BOWMAN  (JOHN   E.),  M.D. 

PRACTICAL  HANDBOOK  OF   MEDICAL   CHEMISTRY,    Edited  bj  C. 

L.  Bloxam.    Third  American,  from  the  fourth  and  revised  Enjfli>h  (Edition.    In  one  neat  volume, 
royal  r2mo.,  extra  cloth  with  numerous  illustrations,  pp.  301.  fil  7r).  (JVotal 


'/?tft///y,Ma>.lS63.) 

jrct  in  view  lucidly  detailed  and  explained.  And 
thia  new  edition  ia  not  merely  a  repnut  of  tlie  U«t. 
With  a  lauduhle  dciire  tu  keep  the  b(K>k  up  tn  ir.e 
acientific  mnrlrof  the  preaent  age,  every  inijirovf- 
nient  in  analytical  metbrKi  has  been  introdured.  la 
conclusion,  we  would  only  say  that,  familiar  fr>ni 


Of  thia  well-known  handbook  we  may  aay  that 
it  retaina  all  ita  <*Id  aimplicity  au<1  clesmeaa  uf  ar- 
rangement and  deacription,  whilst  it  haa  received 
from  the  able  edit  ir  thoae  finiabiug  louchea  whieh 
the  progretisof  chemiatry  haa  rendi  rednecearary  — 
London  Med.  Tim>'it  and  Gazette  J  Suv.*29  J  IHI'2.  ^     _   

Nor  ia  anything  huiried  over,  anything  ahirked;  I'^dR  acquaintance  with  each  page  of  the  f.iriirr 
open  the  bm.k  where  you  will,  you  find  the  aaine  ,  '""**•  '"  *"»"  '»"•«'  *>?>"ki  we  gladly  phce  be8:de 
eareful  irealment  of  the  aubjeci  manifested,  and  the  ^"""  another  presenting  so  many  aecepiaMe  im- 
best  proceas  for  the  atuinraent  of  the  particular  ob-  |  pfovcmcnta  and  additioaa.— /^v^im  Meduai  Frtu. 

BT  THE  SAMS  AUTHOR. 

INTRODUCTION   TO   PRACTICAL   CHEMISTRY,   INCLUDING    ANA- 

LYSIS.  Third  American,  from  the  third  and  revised  London  edition.  With  ouoaerous  illus- 
trations In  one  neat  vol.,  royal  12mo.,  extru  cloth.  SI  75  {Jttft  Heady.) 
Thi.'»  favorite  lill'e  inaimal  has  received  a  very  thoroiiKh  and  careful  reviM^n  at  the  hamN  oi  a 
eomjjeient  editor,  and  will  be  found  fully  brought  up  to  the  present  condition  of  cliemicul  M-rme. 
Many  {Mtrtions  have  l>een  rewritten,  the  ^ubject><  ot  the  blow-iiijie  and  volnil1etricaual\^i1  iijvi.-  rt- 
ceived  sfiecial  attention,  und  an  additional  chapter  has  hften  apfwiided.  Students  of  pruvtiou.  rhem- 
islry  will  therefore  lind  it,  as  hero  olore,  a  iiiobt  convenient  and  coudenced  text-book  and  (futJc  la 
tiie  operations  of  the  laboratory. 


BRALR  ON  THE  LAW8  OF  HKALTH  IN  RE- 

LATION  TO  MINI)  AND  BODY.    A  Seriea  of 

Letttrafroinan  old  PractititMier  tos  Patient.    In 

one  volume,  royal  l)Imo.,  extra  cloth,     pp.  ittW. 

80  cenu. 

BU9HNAN'8  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  ANIMAL  AND 
VEGETABLE  LIFE;  a  Popular  Treatise  on  the 
Functions  and  Phenomena  of  Organic  Life.  In 
c«fl  haadaome  royal  Iftao.  volame,  extra  eloth. 


BrCKLER  ON  THE  ETIOLOGY,  PATHnLOGY, 
AND  TREAT.MKNT  OF  FIIIRO-HKdNC  Ul- 
TIS  AND  RIIEU.MATIC  PNKUMu.M.v.  In 
one Hyo.  vohime,  extra  cloth,    pp.  I5<).    Si  i5 

BLOOD  AND  URINE  (MANUALS  U.N).  DY 
JOHN  WILLIAM  GRIFFITH,  G.  OWKN 
REK!«E,  AND  ALFRED  MARKWiCK.  t»ne 
thick  volume,  royal  Itno.,  extra  eloth,  wita 
platra.    pp.  460.    tl  tt. 


with  over  100  illastratiou.    pp.  994.   BOeeata.        BRODIE'B  CLINICAL  LBCTURK8  ON  Sl'Jl- 

OKRY.    Ivol.Bvo.  eloCh.   3Mpp.    Bl  lift. 


AMD  8CIENT1FIC  PUBLIOATIOM8. 


BUM8TEAD  (FREEMAN  J.)  M.  D., 
Leeton'r  on  VeBerral  Diacmtei  at  the  Cullcf  e  of  Pnyiieiant  and  SurffeuBi,  New  York,  Ao. 

THE    PATHOTX)GY   AND  TKKATMENT  OP   VENERBAL  DISEASES, 

including' the  restilts  of  recent  in  vest  ij^ni  ions  upim  the  subject.  Second  fdition,jhorouf  hly  re- 
vii^td  und  much  improved.  With  illuntratiuui*  on  wood.  In  one  very  handmime  octavo  volume, 
of  alMjut  700  pageti.     {Nearly  Ueady.) 

Bv  far  the  must  valaable  enntribotion  u>  this  par-  Tnsnm  up  all  in  a  few  words,  this  hfN)lr  is  one  which 
ticalar  brnnch  of  |»rart-ce  that  bus  seen  the  light  no  nraetising  physieinn  ornMHiical  student  can  very 
within  the  last  senrcof  yrnrs.  His  clear  RUd  aeeU'  w*-il  uflTurd  to  do  withont.-^ilifMrica*  Afirf  Tinut^ 
rale  deseriptifias  of  the  ranous  fotins  i»f  venereal    Mov.  St,  letfL. 

disease,  and  esperljlly  thr  in«'th..Jsof  treatment  he  ^he  whole  work  presents  a  eompleta  history  of 
proposes,  are  worthy  of  the  hiftbrfct  enrumium.  In  venereal  diseases,  eomprisinir  mach  interest iag  and 
these  respecu  It  is  better  adapted  for  the  ai«t«tenee  yai^ble  material  that  has  beSa  spread  thr.»ugh  mtd- 
of  the  every.day  praetjtumrr  than  any  "iber  with  ^^.j  journals  within  the  last  twenty  years-the  pe- 
which  we.  are  acqnalnted  In  vsriety  of  meth^Kls  j  ^i.^  „f  muny  experiments  and  invcstiValioiis  on  the 
pn.p«sed,  in  minuteness  •»(  direction,  g»«»ed  by  eares  .ubjepi.the  wh^Ie  carefully  digested  by  tliesldof 
inldiscriminanonoi  VHtylng  fc.rm.  »mi  «-"|nplicn  i,,e  .ulhor's  rstrniive  pers..niil  exiit  rit-nce.  and 
tioos,  we  write  down  ilie  biKik  ss  ansarpusscd.  It  „ff„„,  ,.,  ^y,^  profes.iiw  in  an  admirable  f.irm  Us 
ma  work  which  should  be  uitiiep..itsrs.i..a  of  every  cMnpleteness  is  secured  by  g.Kid  plaies.  wliieh  an 
practiti(wer.~CAiea«o  Mtd.  Jenmoi.  Nov.  IWl.         es|»ecmlly  full  in  theanaUimy  of  thegeniul  urgaas. 

Ttiefo*-egoingndiniruble  volume  comes  to  US,  em*  We  have  examined  it  with  great  saiisfMCti<>n,  and 
bracing  the  whole  ■ubjrrt  of  lyphilology,  rrsolving  congratulste  the  medical  profession  in  America  i>a 
many  a  diiubt,  correcting  and  confirmiDg  many  an  ihe  n.tuontiliiy  of  a  work  that  m:iy  f.iirly  he  ;alled 
entertained  opinkm,  and  in  our  estimation  the  best,  original. — B$rk»Mn  M«d.  Journal^  Dee.  IHIU 
coropktest, fullest  mt^ogiaph  on  thlssubject  in  onr  Onc  thing,  however,  we  are  impelled  to  say,  that 
language.  As  far  as  the  author's  lrth«»rs  themselves  ^^  h  ive  met  with  no  other  book  on  syphilis,  in  the 
are  cmcemed,  we  /eel  It  u  duiv  to  sav  that  he  has  pn-  ^^^^  Unj.iage,  which  gave  so  full,  clear,  and 
nut  only  exhausted  his  snbject,  bat  he  hiis  pn-sented  „u^rtml  viewsV  the  imporuot  subi'  cts  on  wnioh 
U>  us,  without  the  slightest  hyperbole,  the  best  d|.  ^  treats.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  ex- 
gested  treatise  on  these  diseases  in  our  language  !  pressing  our  satisfiictiim  with  the  full  and  pi-rs^lcu- 
He  has  carried  its  litorat-re  down  to  the  present  ^us  mjinner  in  which  the  subject  has  been  presented, 
moment,  and  has  actiieved  his  Uslc  in  a  manner  ^nd  the  careful  attention  to  minute  details,  so  aM* 
whieh  cannot  but  TJ^I^^UQ*!  t»  bw  eradit.—^rKuA  ful-notlosay  indispensable— in  a  practical  ireaUse. 
Amfnenm.  Journaiy  Oct.  IWl.  I  j,,  c«inclusion,  if  we  may  be  pardimed  the  use  of  a 

We  believe  this  treatise  will  come  tn  he  regarded  '  phrase  now  become  stereotyped,  bat  whieh  we  here 
as  high  authority  in  this  branch  of  medical  practice,  employ  in  all  seriousness  and  sincerity,  we  do  not 
and  wr  cordially  cominezid  ii  to  the  favornble  notice  1  hesitate  to  express  the  opiniim  that  Dr.  Bumstead'a 
of  our  brethren  in  rheprofesiitm.    Fi»rfmr  own  part,  ■  Treatise  4m  VenercAl  Diseaaes  Is  a  **  work  without 


we  candidly  confess  that  we  have  received  nany 
new  loess  from  its  perusal,  as  well  as  mralified  many 
views  which  we  have  long,  and,  ns  we  now  think. 
erroneonsly  entertained  on  the  sabjeet  of  syphilis. 


which  no  mediCiil  library  will  hereafter  be  const' 
dered  complete.*'— 5s«(sm  lfid.aii45iiff .  Jommmlf 
Sept.  5, 1061. 


BARCLAY  (A.  W.),  M.  D., 
Assistant  Physician  to  8t.  George's  flospitaJ,  Ae. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MEDICAL  DIAGNOSIS;  boing  an  Analysis  of  the  Signi 

wul  Symptoms  of  DiseuM.    Third  American  from  the  second  and  revised  London  edition.    la 
one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  401  pages.     93  25     {JuM  ReaJy.) 

The  demand  for  a  iwond  edition  of  this  work  shows  that  the  vacancy  which  it  attemptn  to  sup- 
ply ba»  been  recognized  by  the  profoHion,  and  that  the  efforts  of  the  author  to  meet  the  want  have 
Been  i^uccest^'ul.  The  revision  which  it  has  enjoyed  will  render  it  better  adapted  than  before  to 
•flbrd  a»si»Uuca  to  the  learner  in  the  prosecution  of  his  stiidiea,  and  to  the  practitioner  who  require* 
A  convenient  and  acce*«sible  manual  Ibr  i^peedy  reference  in  the  ezigencieK  oi'  bis  daily  dutiea.  For 
thw  latter  purpose  its  complete  and  cztenHive  Index  renders  it  e:«pectally  vtlaableyOlrering facilities 
for  immediately  turning*  to  any  class  of  symptomi>,  or  any  variety  of  dtaesHe. 


The  task  of  composing  sneh  a  work  Is  neither  an 


it  in  a  manner  which  meets  our  moit  onqaalified 
approbatitm.  He  is  no  mere  theorist;  he  knows  hii 
wurk  thoroughly,  and  in  attempting  to  perform  it, 
has  nut  exceeded  his  powers.— Bf<«A  Mtd.j0mmat. 

We  venture  to  predict  that  the  work  wUI  bo  de- 

srvedly  popular,  and  simio  b 
_  ractice,  an  indispensable  ne 
tiooer.— JV.  A.  Mtd.  Jonnutl. 

An  inestimable  work  of  reference  for  the  y 
practitiooer  and  stadent.— iVa«AriJJ«  JUsd.  Jon 


We  hope  the  vtrinme  will  have  an  extensive  eir* 


easy  nor  a  light  one ;  but  Dr.  Barclay  has  performed    calatifin,  nut  among  students  of  medicine  only,  but 


f tract! tioners  also.    They  will  never  regret  a  faita- 
al  study  of  its  pages.— C«iieiaiuiiftLaac«l. 

An  important  acquisition  tn  medieal  liter4tnre. 

It  IS  a  work  of  high  merits  both  from  Che  vast  im- 

porutnea  of  the  subject  B|Nm  which  it  treats,  and 

nervedly  popular,  and  s<mio  l>eeome,  like  Watson's   iil«»fi««the  real  aoility  displayed  in  't-  elabora- 

Praciice,an  indispensable  necessity  to  the  practi-    «!"«•    In  eonclusioo,  let  as  bespeak  fur  tnisvolauie 

"'-'--  '  '^  that  attsntion  oi  ewtf  stndaat  ef  onr  art  which  it 

so  richly  deserves  ~  that  place  in  evanr  medical 
library  which  It  eaa  so  well  adorn ^-i'MHiMwIar 
MtdiitmlJwwfmmi, 


BARTLETT  (ELI8HA),  M.  D. 

THE  HI8T0RT,  DIAGNOSIS,  AND  TREATMENT  OF  THB  FBVBRS 

OP  THE  JNITED  STATES.  A  new  and  revised  edition.  By  Alohzo  Ci«ark.  M.  D.,  Prof, 
ol  Pathology  and  Praotiiml  Medicine  in  the  N.  Y.  College  of  Physiciana  and  Surgeons,  &».  la 
one  octavo  volume,  of  aix  hundred  pages,  extra  cloth.   Price  93  00. 

It  is  a  work  of  great  practical  value  aad  interest.    «tood  deservedly  high  since  its  irst  pnblleatloa.    It 
eontaining  much  tnnt  Is  new  relative  to  the  seversl    will  be  seen  that  it  Das  now  reached  its  fourth  edi- 
'     ■•  •  — ...--L.  _^....         tlon  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  A.  Clark,  a  gen- 

tleman who,  from  the  aatvre  of  his  stadias  and  par« 
suits,  Is  well  eaicatated  to  anpreelate  and  dlacass 
the  many  intricate  and  diflleult  qvestloas  la  patho- 
logy. His  aanotatiims  add  maeh  to  the  interest  of 
the  work,  and  have  brought  it  well  ap  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  science  as  it  exists  at  the  present  day 
in  regard  to  this  elais  9i  dlaeasea.— ffsvlftsm  iff/. 
mmd  Bwr§.  /enrflial. 


diseases  of  which  it  treats,  and,  with  the  additbmi 
of  the  editor, is  fully  up  to  the  times.  Thedlstlnct> 
ivefeatnrea  of  the  diflTerenl  forms  of  fever  are  plainly 
and  firreibly  portrayed. snd  the  liaeaof  deinarcution 
carefally  and  accurately  drawn,  snd  tti  the  Ameri- 
can practitioner  is  a  more  valuable  and  safe  galde 
thaa  any  work  oa  fever  extant.— OAtfs  Mtd.  and 
0«rg>  fynnmi, 

Thisexeeilcat  amiograph  oa  febrile  disease,  has 


BL&NGUARD  dE  LEA'S   MEDICAI. 


CHFMISTRV.     Id  one  hftDdsome  8to.  volume  of  096  pBCDs,  extra  cloth.    f3  60. 
f    _,[iV<,«Hmrfy,  May.  laeS) 

I  '•  Having  been  engagetl  in  leaching  Chemialry  in  Ibis  Mclrupolir,  Iba  one  toil  pprind  of  tbrtjr, 
k  (ed  Uie  oihec  for  a  periudul  tbirly  ycnn,  il  bait  BpPHreille  u»  that,  insiiiie  ofibe  numbrr  ol  boakt 
t  tlnWy  exUlina.  Ibeng  wih  rooin  fur  ui  add iiiunaf  volume,  wliirb  tbiuld  he  ecpecially  adapieil  Tor 
[   ibe  lue  of  Btudenla.    In  piwpannK  puch  a  volume  lor  ibe  preu,  we  have  endeavored  (o  hear  in 


'  In  irpriolinglbi*  volume,  iiRpaiiMifw  ihrough  Ihe  proBa  haa  h 
[  Cfcemtat,  wbo  hai  aedulously  endoav-ored  to  aecure  the  srcuri 
"      .    No  Dolet  or  sddilioiia  hnvr  beeii  iniroduced,  bul  ihc  p 
a  wllh  some  corrections  and  tevu-iuoBol'Ihe  first  iweuly-i. 


:.'y  fo  iiece^iMry  in  a  work  of  Ibii 
blisher.  have  been  favored  by  iha 

le  cbaplora,  wliiub  bavc  bwo  daly 

^n  Ml  progreBBive  a  Kience  •■  Cbemislry,  ibe  lale*!  urork  alway*  baa  ibe  •dvinlu[e  i>f  mv>«n<iB( 

la  iHihjecl  u  modified  by  Ibe  res»tl«  ol  the  lalesi  lavMligaiions  and  difcoveriea.    That  iBis  advan- 

_ife  has  been  laade  ibe  niasi  of,  and  >hai  Ibe  imrli  poswases  superior  alimciion*  Bri«inf  ftnm  ill 

■  'MwriMM,  rimpliettv  or  alyle,  and  lurid  arrangDineiil,  are  nianileaied  by  tbe  uiiaIi<nioua  lealimony 

f  l^ilie  Englisb  medical  prcM.  , 

L      It  aanls  na  iml  ■aosllT'  ta  foretall  tbal  Ibil  Kok  i  *Bd  Isfl  at  lb*  afHItllaa,  mytllelra.  mi  ateeartlj 

SI  b..  lltHallT,  IhTSiuidl     -  —  -   ■     I 

l>nl  anil  ^lactltlo Bar.    " 


_  , Tb<  naiU  It  a  work  >h!<b  [or  Tu^mi  at 

I  ■lllu,  hi  Inddliy  Dl  arraDiaiHDt,  for  clBameH  or 
m  Wla.  to  as  Tat  irtlligal  a  rlisL  And  loag  Till  II  b' 
liral.  For,  althaaih  wllb  tha  oemissary 
shsmlial  kDO>Ifd(«  addenda  will  ba  n- 
ravlllbt  Hills  lo  take  any.  The  tnnda- 
eltaoHS  ot  Iba  book  will  remain,  rresorT- 
■knio(iume,whai  li  aDwIi,ibe  but  gaiAt 
ly  o(  CbenilsiiT  ret  gltta  to  ib>  world.— 


•J  puiilU*.  all  1 

Ttmn  ana  aatett%  Sat.  W,  iwi 

OMnpy  ■  plaaewhlab  asna  baa  blibsne  b«ld  amiiaf 

Iha  muiI  pHfHl  •/  aaj  la  Ika  EnglUli  liofuafiL 
Tberg  ara  HTaraJ  poljiii*  lo  ba  ^oltd  la  Ihx  T,>lun* 

Its  wilt*  arpUaallBD,  pallu  Ihsnwdiaal  atadMito^^ 


BARWELL  (RICHARD,)  F.  R.  C.  8., 
Asiuiani  SuifooD  Cbatinf  Cruss  HnaplUI,  fta. 

fA  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OP  THE  JOINTS,    IHnstreled  with  enj 

tags  on  wood,     lu  unu  Very  bniidsoinc  ociBVo  volume,  or  alwul  SOO  pages,  extra  doll ; 
bT&i  ilie  uatset  we  may  itnte  ibal  tbc  work  is    Ibe  and  IVllhruI  iIcllDntiona  of   ~ 
B'Wnby  otnoeb  prslBn,»B(l  hear«eTid*Beei>(  mueli     «n"  ~  "~        -     -  .    - 

■rfcagSHal  a»d  cartfBl  inoBiry,  I 
r5FBS.lllM  orlglaatlly,  V.  bi 


lure  and  ibcri 

..,„ .„._...,  .  already  earnii 

[iliee  farlbar  tbu  wa  UHindail  in  ai>,  bat  wr 

perusal  of  li  baa  afforded  iu  jreil  piatsi 


This  voli 

_ immeMMP 

disorders.    We  eauol  eeaslada  IhUaMMt 
iaant^r  lias  cvldeDdy  worked  very  hard  ai  his  |  J,  ii^BmnBBl'of  taBj  Jlifi  W"rkilo™»TM     IiKm 

VaMBcrwnleb  ealinaa  hiai  to  be  llstned  <<•  with  I  .i,'^  Dsrtnf  Its  snibor.  whom  mii  lai nsiiiatsia 

I fi!^..Ui.'KJI?!"we«£u«^fwS'."  b.tt!i;:  i  '-"«'" i«-"'-Mare£»,  16«t. 

CARPENTER  (WILLIAM   B.I,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  9.,  ItC, 

BxaaiaetUFbysialcicy  aod  CampaiaUieAsuinniy  la  the  UuivE'siiy  ,^  LuoooB. 

MICROSCOPE  AKD  ITS  REVELATIONS.     With  »n  Appeudii  eon. 

IK  Ibe  Applicaituiis  ol  ihc  Hinvaoope  to  Clinical  Medicine,  Ac.     By  F.  ii.  SaiVK.  M.  O, 
by  lour  hundred  aud  Ibiny-four  beauiilulenaiai'ingiou  woud.     lii  one  large  aad  ntf 

octavo  vulume,  uC  TM  page*,  exlra  cloth,  t4  M. 

or  the  Bilermciipe  aa  a  meaiisor  diunosi*,  aad  the  aun 
ciann,  have  iiiduwd  tbe  American  publi-liRrr,  with  the  auU 
an  Appendix,  oareliilli  prepared  by  FrofesaorSinith.  oil  1 1 


UluBlraled 
hand»ome  < 


Bical  medicine,  lu^ther  wiik  an  account  .     . 

Bi>»urie«.    TbiB  portion  of  the  work  ia  illnatrated  wlib  lie«rly  one  bundmt  wood^oula,  a 
ed,  will  adapt  Ibis  Toliime  more  particularly  to  the  uae  of  the  Americaii  atudent. 
[.  ^tkose  who  are  aoqaamiad  With  Dr.  Carpaniet's  i     The  additions  bjr  erof.  Bialtb  atva  li  ■ 

■iUfallyBaderslandhow" ---_.*,—  .— 

—        vi^i  -e  >a  ^e  ID  b<IB(  la  beai 

.CYoaattbieclaaUerBielatioosnYUieinloroae'ipai  |  aueh a sompletr and sstiafaelory •ullaetlea at 
ud  even  Ikoae  who  have  so  prsvloue  acqealnlaace  |  Beouie  faeu  beaiiaa  apuo  phraWUvy  aM  W 
with  Iba  aoBBlraelioa  or  aara  of  Una  Inairameat,  ■ediclna  aa  la  DwUiaM  la  fruf.  SalUi'aBs 
WlllEDdabaadaaeeoriiir»rniaiiuBc<iav*yediselaar  and  ibianf  iiaelf.  ii  smbs  to  na.ia  rallsn 
asd  ilinpk  lanfUBfc— Mad.   Tlmt4  Md  Giaatm.l  ooalof  U«yala«ai^i^«MtUi^JI''^"'  ' 


AMD   80IENTIFIO   PUBLICATIONS. 


CARPENTER  (WILLIAM  BJ,  M.  O.,  F.  R.  8., 

ExRiBineT  In  Physinlngy  uid  Gompaimtlve  Anatomy  ia  the  UniTenity  of  LondoB. 

PRINCIPLES  OP  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY;  with  their  chief  applicatioDfl  to 

Ptiychology,  Puihulory,  Therapeutio,  Hygiene,  and  ForenHC  Medicine.  A  new  American,  from 
the  lu:*t  and  revised  Liuiduii  ediiiuii.  With  nearly  three  hundred  iiluHtratioar.  £dited,  with  addi- 
liunk,  bv  Fka.ncjs  GrENBV  ^SYITH.  M.  D.,  ProfeMor  of  the  In»titute»  of  Medicine  in  the  Penn»yU 
vania  Mt* dical  College,  &c.  In  one  very  large  and  heauLifui  octavo  volume,  ol  about  nine  hundred 
large  page«,  handsomely  printed,  extra  clothi  54  dO ;  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raiHed  bandv, 
$5  25 

For  apwardt  »f  thlrtoen  yean  Dr.  Carpenter'ar  TocDldrfiethligreatworkwoaldbeaaperflaoiii. 
Wtirk  haa  been  vf»Biiurr«d  by  tlie  urofrBUiuu  gene-  i  We  ■hoald  ubiierve,  however,  that  in  thit  ediriAn 
rally, biith  in  this  eiuiD try Jinii  Kii}tluii(i,H»  tilt*  m«ift .  the  author  liua  reutNlelled  a  large  portion  of  the 
valuable  compcudiuiii  (in  the  «uiijrci  nl  luiyainliigv  fttrmer,  aod  the  cdittir  ha*  added  much  nmiter  of  in- 
tanarlai^iiage.  ThisdittinctioniKiwrH  tothe  higu  terest,  eaperiHlIy  in  the  form  4»f  ill uilrat ion*.  Wa 
attaianientB  and  unwearied  induatry  tif  ita  uccom-    may  ronndrntly  recommend  it  aa  the  must  rompleta 

Cllahedauthi>r.    The preaent  edition  (which, like  the  .  work  on  Human    Phyaiolttgy  in  our   language. 
■at  American  one,  wa a  pre|Mred  by  the  aathor  him-  ,  .Southtm  Meit.  and  Surg.  Jonmal. 
aelf),iathercault«f*ui;hexr..uaivT;rrviai.«,thatit|     The  moat  wwiplet©  work  on  the  acience  in  oar 
may  almoat  be  couaidered  a  new  w«.rk.    Ue  ared    i^famgt.-Am.  MtH.Jommal. 

hardly  Bay,  in  com*  I  ttdiufi  lb  lab  net  notice,  that  while,      S.  ^  ,  ^  ^  ^        .  .        • 

the  work  ia  indiHpcnaaUle  In  every  atudrnl  of  mcdi. ',     The  m.jjt  complete  work  now  exUnt  m  oar  laa- 
eine  in  ihia  OMintry,  it  will  amply  repay  the  practi-    *'*'*Jf<^- — "•  ^-  ^«'""  K«r«*t*f. 
titiner  for  ita  perudul  by  tho  iuirrcatand  value  of  ita       The  beat  text-book  in  the  language  on  thia  ex- 
etmienta. — Btnttm  NUd,  and  Surg.  JourwU.  tenaivc  aubject.— Lfrntfoa  di*d.  rtaui. 

Thia  ia  a  atandard  w«irk— the  text-b«Kik  aaed  by  all  ■  ^^'J"*!!?*,®  cyclopwiia  of  thia  branch  of  acieaca. 
medical  atudenta  wbn  read  the  Kngliah  languuge.    — "'  *•  «■•»•  Ttnut, 

It  haa  paaaed  throngh  aeveral  editiinia  in  order  to  The  pnifeaaion  of  thia  eonntry,and  perhapa  alao 
keep  pace  with  the  rapidly  growing;  acience  of  I'hy- .  of  Kan  ipe,  have  anxiouaiy  and  f«iraiMne  time  a  waited 
aioliigy.  Nothing  need  be  aald  in  ita  praiae,  fi>r  ita  the  annnuneement  of  thia  new  edition  of  Carpenter 'a 
ncritaare  aniveraaUy  known}  we  have  nothing  to  Human  Phyaiologv.  Hia  former  editiuna  have  for 
any  of  ita  Hefecla,  for  they  only  appear  where  the  many  yeara  been  almt tat  the  only  rezt-iHH»k  on  Phy- 
acience  tff  which  it  treata  ia  iaeoraplete.— ITMlani  amlogy  m  all  onr  medical  achoola,  and  itacircala- 
L«uc4t.  tiim  among  the  profeaaion  haa  been  unaurpaaaed  by 

The  moat  complete  expoaiti<m  of  phyaiology  which  i  anv  work  Tn  any  department  of  medical  acience. 
any  laagaage  can  at  preaeat  give.-Brtl.  aid  For.       "  »•  ^l"'/'  unncceaaarv  for  aa  to  aneak  of  thia 
aid  -r*«>wrr   R*r%*w  '  ^^^^^  '■  >(>  merita  w<iuld  jnatifjr.    The  mere  aa- 

'    '  *'  >  noanceinent  of  ita  appearance  wilfafford  the  hivhett 

Thegrealeat,  the  nK»at  reliable,  and  the  beat  book  pleaaure  to  every  atudent  of  Phyamlogy,  while  ita 
an  the  aubjrci  which  we  know  of  in  the  IbBgliah  peraaid  will  be  of  infinite  aervice  ia  advancing 
laagnage. — &'MUojc«p«.  ,  phyaioiogical scieaca.— 04ie  Mtd,  mnd  Surg.  Jouru 

BT  THB  8AMI  ATTrHOK. 

ELEMENTS  (OR  MANUAL)  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  INCLUDINO  PHYSIO- 

LOGICAL'  ANATOMV.  Second  American,  from  a  new  and  reviaed  London  edition.  With 
one  hundred  and  ninety  illuatmtiiMia.  lu  one  very  faandMxme  ocuvo  voiume,  leather,  pp.  966. 
93  00. 

In  publiahing  the  flrnt  edition  of  thia  work,  ita  title  was  altered  from  that  of  tbe  London  Tolame, 
by  the  .<(ub^titution  of  the  word  "Elcmenth"  lor  that  of  "  Manual,"  and  jrith  the  author**  <ianction 
tke  title  of  <*  £leimenta"  ia  tftiU  retained  as  being  more  expr6«aiv«  of  tiM  scope  of  the  treatiw. 

BT  THI  aAMB  AtTTHOB. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY.    New  American,  from 

the  Fourth  and  Revised  London  edition.  In  one  large  and  handnome  octavo  volume,  with  orar 
three  hundred  beautiful  illuairationa.    pp.  793.    £xtra  cloth,  95  S5. 

Thia  book  ahoald  not  only  be  read  bat  thoroachly  |  no  man,  we  believe,  eoaid  have  broaght  to  ao  auc- 
atadied  by  every  member  of  the  profeaaion.    None  ■  eeaafal  an  iaaue  as  Dr.  Carpenter.    It  required  for 

are  too  wise *'*    '"  *"  ' *'•-''  '^ — "^      "~* '  "' -"••—•"".  -  ..i.-.-:-.i — ;-•  -. .• — i- 1  :- 

aapeoiaUT 
eoinmeau  i 


lanauage  to  qaalify  them  for  the  reception 
prehenai<ta  of  thoae  tratha  whieh  are  daily  being  de- 
veloped ia  phyaiology  ^—JfMfieai  C*omus<ior. 


wi  ««>iHuuiiiu| »««  «Hii«^  h eterogeneovk  maicnajs  b» 
his  diapoaal,  so  as  to  form  an  harmonious  whoje. 


We  feel  that  thia  abatraeteaa  give  the  reader  a  very 

Wilhoat  preteodTig  to  it.  It  ia  aa  encyclopedia  of  }*"?«'??.*  *****  ^  •A*i. '"*!""  '/i  ***"  ^"'^f  **^"? 
the  aableet,  aecuraiTud  complete  in  all  reJpecta-    »<>«*  ^^  i' K^f^illT^^i- "J?**^*  .T"'^"  I"  '^^"^ 
a  trathfnl  reflectitm  of  the  ad^ced  aUta  at  which  ;  "•**'***  ^^^iTL*^"?*^*'  ^Tt  '**•  "J^lT'*^" 
the  seieaea  haa  aow  arriv«d.-.D«*/iii  Qu^urip'.mnm^tomdaeeloitMOonmlnXeu^^ 
J^uruMl  of  Madieal  SeUmet  I  **/  "^  "•  raaaoBiag  It  aoBtataa,  or  of  the  clearaets 

7 .     .  *       .        1"   .    ..    .r    r    •    ^       of  laagaaga  in  whieh  the  whole  ia  clothed.    Nottha 

A  truly  magmfic(mtwork-.in  itself  a  perfect  phy.    profession  only,  bat  the  scientific  world  at  large, 
aiological  study.— AanAtiig's  Abstrmtt.  ,  „„t  (^[  ^g^y  indebted  to  Dr.  Carpenter  for  thia 

This  work  stands  withoat  ita  fellow.    It  ia  one  |  great  work,    it  mast,  indeed,  add  largely  even  to 
few  men  ia  Earvpeeoald  have  aader taken;  it  is  one ;  his  high  repatatioa.— JfiuKcal  IH'fnss. 

BT  THB  IAMB  A17THOB.     (Prspiartli^.) 

PRINCIPLES  OF  GENERAL   PHYSIOLOGY,   INCLUDING   ORGANIC 

CHfclMlSTKY  AND  HISTOLOGY.    With  a  General  Sketch  of  the  Vegetable  and  Anfmal 
Kingdom.    In  one  large  and  very  handi*ome  octavo  volume,  with  several  hundred  illustrationa. 

BT  TBB  BAMB  AUTBOB. 

A  PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  THB  USB  OF  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS  IN  HEALTH 

AND  DISEASE.    New  edition,  with  a  FrefaM  by  D.  F.  Goiioix,  M.  D.,  BBd  ezplBomUoBB  mt- 
aoiaBtiic  wofda.    la  odo  Boat  IStato.  voloBe,  esm  oloih.  pp.  118.    90  oeatB. 
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BLAMCHAKD  ft  LEA'S  MKDIOAL 


CONDIE  (D.  F.),  M.  D,,  «tc. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OP  CHILDREN.    Fifth 

edition,  revioed  and  augmented.   In  one  large  volume,  8vo.,  extra  cloth,  of  over  750  pages.  %3  25. 

In  pret*«ntfng  a  new  and  revised  edition  ot  this  favorite  work,  the  publi^hera  have  only  to  Mate 
that  tne  ouihor  has  endeavored  to  render  it  in  everjr  respect  "a  complete  and  faithful  ezpchKition  of 
the  pathology  and  therapeutics  of  the  maladies  incident  to  the  earlier  stages  of  exii»teiice — a  full 
and  exact  account  of  the  dit*eases  of  infancy  and  childhood."  To  a('Compll^<h  this  he  has  subjected 
the  whole  work  to  a  careful  and  thorough  revisicm,  rewriting  a  ci>iisiderable  portion,  and  adding 
several  new  chapters.  In  this  manner  it  if  hoped  that  any  deuciencies  whirh  may  have  previou^^ly 
ezitited  have  been  supplied,  that  the  recent  labors  of  pruotiti()nvr?>  and  obi«erver.'(  have  been  tho- 
roughly incorporated,  and  that  in  every  point  the  work  will  be  found  to  maintain  the  birh  reputaiioo 
it  has  enjoyed  as  a  complete  and  thoroughly  practical  book  of  reierenoe  in  infiuitile  afiections. 

A  few  notices  of  previous  editions  are  subjoined. 

Dr.  Gondie's  scholarship,  acumen}  industry,  and 
practical  tense  are  manireated  in  this,  as  in  all  hia 
BumerouB  contributions  to  science. — Dr.  Helnut^* 
Rtpert  to  tk*  Amerieau  Mtdieal  Assoeiatiom. 


Taken  as  a  whole,  in  oax  Judgments  Dr.  Gondie^s 
Treatise  ii  the  one  from  the  peruMi  of  which  the 
practitioner  in  this  countr}- will  riiewith  the  great- 
est satisfaction.— ir«<i«rNJoiinia<  o/  Medicim$and 
8urg$rf. 

One  of  the  best  works  upon  the  Diseases  of  Chil- 
4ren  in  the  English  language.^ ir<«r<ni  Lanctt. 

We  feel  assured  from  actual  experience  that  n<' 
physician'!  library  can  be  eoraplcte  without  a  copy 
of  thU  work .— JT.  Y,  Journal  of  MUdieitu . 

A  veritable  pBdiatrie  encyclopedia,  and  an  honoi 
f  Anerieaa  medical  literature. — Ohio  Modieal  and 
Snrgieml  Journal. 

We  feel  persuaded  that  the  American  medieal  pro- 
fession will  soon  regard  it  not  only  as  a  very  good, 
bat  as  the  viet  best  **  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Diseaees  of  Children.''— iluMfteoa  Medieal  Jotmuil. 

In  the  depnrtment  of  infantile  therapeutics,  the 
work  of  Dr.  ConUia  is  considered  one  of  the  t>est 


We  pronounced  the  firet  edition  to  be  the  best 

work  on  the  diMusrs  of  child  rem  in  the  Enaliah 
liuignage,  and,  nntwithstandioc  all  that  haa  bees 
published,  w«  still  regard  it  in  that  lights— Jiidisai 
Sxamin§r. 

The  value  of  works  by  native  authors  oa  the  dls-< 
casee  which  the  phyiiemn  is  called  upon  to  combat, 
will  be  Rppreeiiited  by  ail ;  and  the  work  of  Dr.  Con- 
die  hasRRiaedfor  itself  thee  banicter  of  a  mfegaida 
fur  •tuuenii,  and  a  aieful  work  for  consaltatiua  by 
thoae  engaged  in  pructiee. — N.  Y.  Mtd.  Tinu». 

This  is  the  fourth  edition  of  this  deaervediy  popu- 
lar treutiae.  During  the  interval  since  the  last  edi- 
liun,  it  haa  been  subjeotcd  to  a  thorough  revistcat 
by  the  author}  and  all  new  observatioas  in  the 
pathology  and  therapeutics  of  children  have  been 
included  in  the  present  volume.  As  we  said  btfora, 
we  do  aot  know  of  a  better  book  on  diaeaies  of  chil- 
dren, and  tu  a  large  part  o(  its  recommeadatioaswe 
yield  an  unhesitating  concurrence. — Bn^^o  Jffd. 
Journal. 

Perhaps  the  most  full  and  complete  work  now  be- 
fore the  profcaaioo  iiftlie  United  Btatea;  indeed,  we 
may  aay  in  the  Kngliah  language.   It  ia  vastly  sase- 


which  hua  been  published  in  the  English  language,  hortomostof  itspredeeesaora.— SVaiMyiwHitsJisd. 
— .fis  8utho$copo.  \Jommal 

CHRI8TI80N  (ROBERT),  M.  D.,  V.  P.  R.  8.  E.,  «tc. 
A  DISPENSATORY;  or.  Commentary  on  the  PhanuacopoDias  of  Great  Britain 

and  the  United  States ;  comprising  the  Natural  History,  Description,  Chemistry,  pharmacy,  Ac- 
tions, Uses,  and  Doses  of  the  Articles  of  the  Materia  Medica.  Second  edition,  revised  and  im- 
proved, with  a  Supplement  containing  the  most  important  New  Remedies.  With  copious*  Addi' 
tion?«,  and  two  hundred  and  thirteen  lai^e  wocxl-engravings.  By  K.  Eolbsfsxj)  Orippith,  M.  D. 
1q  one  very  large  and  haudbome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  ol  over  1000  pages.  $3  50. 


COOPER  (BRAN8BY  B.),  F.  R.  8. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND   PRACTICE  OF  8UR0KRY. 

in  one  very  large  octavo  Volume,  extra  cloth,  of  750  pages.    %^  00. 


OOOPER  ON  DIBLOCATIONB  AND  PRAC- 1 
TL'RKS  OF  TIIK  JOINTS —Kdited  hy  BaANuBT  ; 
B.  Coopsa,  F.  R.S.,  &c.  \Viih  additionul  Oi>- 
grrvatiims  by  Prof.  J.  C-  WARaaiv.  A  new  Ame- 
rican edition.  In  one  handtnme  octavo  volume, 
extra  cloth,  of  about  5(H)  pages,  with  numeroua 
illuttrations  on  wood.    93  25. 

CUOPKR  ON  THt:  ANATOMY  AND  DISRASEH 
OF  THE  BREAST,  with  twenty-five  Miacellaiie- 
ous  aud  SJurgical  Papers.  One  large  volume,  im- 
perial bvu.,  extra  cloth,  with  ^iSA  figures,  on  96 
plates.    r2  SO. 

OOOPER  ON  THE  STRUCTURE  AND  DIS- 
EASES OF  THE  TESTIS,  AND  ON  THE 
THYMUS  GLAND.  One  vol.  imperial  8vn.,  ex- 
tra cloth,  with  177  figures  on  W  plates.    fS  00.       i 


COPLAND  ON  THE  CAUSES,  NATURE,  AND 
TREATMENT  OF  PALSY  AND  APOPLEXY. 
In  one  volume,  royal  Mmo.,  extra  cloth.  pp.3M. 
80  cenU. 

CLYMKR  ON  FEVERS :  THEIR  DIAGNOSIS, 
PATHOLOGY,  AND  TREATMENT.  In  one 
octavo  volume,  leather,  of  600  pagea.    SI  90. 

COLOMBAT  DE  L'ISERE  ON  THE  DISEASES 
OF  FEMALES,  and  on  the  special  Hygiene  of 
their  Sex.  Translated,  with  nuiny  Moirt  and  Ad- 
di tinns,  by  C.  D.  Maios,  M.D.  Second  ediuoa, 
revised  aud  improved.  In  one  larce  vuluior,  oc- 
tavo, leather,  with  aameroaa  wuml-cats.  pp.  7W. 
•3  50. 


CARSON  (JOSEPH),  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  in  the  University  of  PeaaaylvaBia. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THK  COUllSE  OF  LEOTUKKia  ON  MATERIA  MEDICA 

AND  PHARMACY,  delivered  in  the  University  of  Peiineylvania  Wi.h  three  Lecture^  i»o 
the  Mo<lu.4  Operandi  of  Medicines.  Third  udition,  revi^ed.  la  one  handsooM  octavo  volume. 
{Now  Refuly.)    %'i  ;i5.  

CURLINQ   (T.    B.),   F.  R.S., 

Surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital,  President  of  the  Hnnterian  Society,  ite. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  TESTIS,  SPERMA- 

TIC  CORD,  AND  8CK0TUM.  Second  American,  from  the  second  and  enlarged  Enf  liiih  edi- 
tion.   In  one  haadsomo  octavo  volume,  extra  olotii,  with  nnmeroua  illuatratiunaJ  pp.  4^.  9*  00 


AND  80IENTIFI0   PUBLICATIONS. 


CHURCHILL  (FLEETWOOD),  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A. 
ON  THB  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY.    A  new  American 

from  the  fourth  rev1»ied  and  enlarged  LiHidon  edition.  With  Notes  and  Additions,  by  D.  pRANCia 
CoNDiK,  M.  D.,  author  of  a  "Practical  Treatise  on  the  DiseaiM-K  of  Children/'  &c.  With  IfM 
illastrations.     In  one  very  handMine  octavo  Tolume,  of  nearly  700  large  pageH,  extra  cloth,  93  50. 

This  work  has  been  so  long  an  e9tabli:!tbed  favorite,  both  ao  a  text-book  (or  the  learner  and  as  a 
reliable  aid  in  con»iiltatioD  tor  the  practitioner,  that  in  presenting  a  new  edition  it  is  only  netiessary 
to  call  attention  to  the  very  extended  improvemenlx  which  it  ha.<«  received.  Having  had  the  beneiit 
of  two  revisions  by  the  author  i^inoe  the  last  American  reprint,  it  has  been  materially  enlarged,  and 
Dr.  ChurchiU's  well-known  conscientious  indu-^try  is  a  guarantee  that  every  portion  has  been  tho- 
roughly brought  up  with  the  latest  results  of  European  investigation  in  all  departments  of  tbe  sci- 
ence and  art  of  obstetrics.  The  recent  date  of  the  last  Dublin  edition  has  not  left  much  oi  novelty 
for  the  American  editor  to  introduce,  but  he  has  endeavored  to  insert  whalev:;r  ha^  since  appeureu, 
together  with  such  matters  a^  his  experience  hiis  shown  him  would  be  desirable  for  the  American 
student,  including  a  large  number  of  iilusiratiiKis.  With  the  sanction  of  the  author  he  has  added 
in  (he  (orm  of  an  appendix,  some  chapters  from  a  little  *<  Manual  for  Midwire«  and  Nurses,"  re- 
cently issued  by  Dr.  Churchill,  believiiig  that  the  detail^  there  pre!V.*nted  con  hardly  (ail  to  prove  of 
advantage  to  the  junior  practitioner.  Tne  result  of  all  them»  a<.ditions  is  that  the  work  now  con- 
tains fully  one-half  more  matter  than  the  last  American  edition,  with  nearly  one-half  more  illas- 
tratioDs,  so  that  notwithstanding  the  use  of  a  smaller  type,  the  volume  contains  almost  two  hundred 
pages  more  than  before. 

No  eflort  hui«  l»een  i*  pa  red  to  secure  an  improvement  in  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work 
equal  to  that  which  the  text  has  received,  and  the  volume  is  contidenlly  presented  as  one  of  the 
hund>ome»t  I  hut  has  thus  far  been  laid  l>etore  the  American  pn>(ession;  while  the  very  low  price 
at  which  it  is  offered  should  iiecure  for  it  a  place  in  every  lecture-room  and  ou  every  office  table. 


A  better  book  in  whieh  to  Imrn  tht*»  important 
points  we  have  not  met  ihnn  Dr.  ChorcUilPi.  Every 
pa^e  of  it  it  full  of  initructinn;  the  ii)iJnioB  of  all 
writers  of  authority  is  given  on  quMtiona  of  diffi- 
eaity,aa  well  at  the  directions  sad  advice  of  the 
learned  antaor  himself,  to  whieh  he  adds  the  result 
of  statistical  inquiry,  putting  statistics  intlieir  pro 
per  place  and  givmg  them  their  due  weight,  and  no 
more.  We  have  never  read  a  hook  mi^re  free  frum 
pn^Tessiiinal  jealousy  tlmn  Dr.  CburchilPs.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  written  with  the  true  design  of  a  hook  on 
medicine,  viz :  to  give  all  that  is  krt<>wn  on  the  sub- 
ject of  which  he  treats,  both  theoretically  and  prac- 
tically, and  to  advance  such  opinions  of  nis  own  as 
he  believes  will  benefit  medical  science,  and  insure 
the  safety  of  the  patient.  We  have  said  enough  to 
convey  t«>  the  jirofeasion  that  this  book  of  Dr.  Cliur- 
ehill's  is  admirably  suited  for  a  book  of  reference 
for  the  p rue ti tinner,  as  well  as  a  text-book  for  the 
student,  and  we  hope  it  msy  be  extensively  pur- 
ehased  amoogit  our  readers.  To  them  we  most 
atrongly  recommend  it.— DuMtii  M^diemi  Pr$u, 

To  bestow  praise  on  a  book  that  has  received  such 
Barked  approbation  would  be  superfluous.  We  need 
only  say,  therefore,  that  if  the  first  edition  was 
thought  worthy  of  a  favorable  reception  by  the 
aedieal  publie,  wecan  confidently  affirm  that  this 
will  be  foaad  much  more  ao.  The  teeturer,  the 
praetitioner,  and  the  student,  may  all  have  reeourse 
lo  its  pages,  and  derive  from  their  perusal  much  in- 
terest and  instructjim  in  everythinrrelating  to  theo- 
retical and  practical  midwifeTy.~2)«iA{tii  Qnarurlf 
Jommat  of  Mtdital  StAtne*. 

A  work  of  very  great  merit,  and  such  as  we  ean 
•onfidently  recommend  to  the  study  nf  every  obste- 
trie  praetitioner. — Loiufon  Jlf«dtea/  CTesdti. 

Pew  treatises  will  be  found  better  adapted  as  a 
text-b'iok  for  the  student,  or  as  a  manonl  for  th« 
frequent  consultation  of  the  yonng  practitioner.— 
Amtricem  MtdietU  Journal, 


Were  we  reduced  to  the  neeessity  of  having  bnt 
MM  work  on  midwiferv,  and  p«rmitud  to  ehooUf 
we  would  unheaitatiogly  take  CharohiUrf— ITsslSff* 
Afdd.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

It  is  impossible  to  eonceive  a  more  useful  aiA 
•le|[ant  manual  than  Dr.  ChurchilPs  Practice  of 
Vidwifery. — Provincial  M9dieal  Jommal. 

Certainly,  in  our  opinion,  the  very  beat  work  on 
he  aubjeet  whieh  exists.— Jr.  Y.  Annaiist. 

No  work  holds  a  higher  position,  or  is  more  de- 
serving of  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  tyro, 
the  advanced  stadeat,  or  the  prmetltioner.— JViimMl 
Sxmminor, 

Previoas  editions  have  been  received  with  nark- 
ed favor,  and  they  deserved  it;  but  this,  reprinted 
from  every  late  Dublin  cditiont  earefally  revised 
and  brought  up  by  the  author  to  the  /Iresent  time, 
di>es  present  an  anusually  accurate  and  able  expo- 
sition of  every  impt>rtaat  particular  embraced  in 
the  department  of  midwifery.  •  •  The  clearoessi 
directness,  and  precision  of  its  teaehfags,  together 
with  th«  great  amount  of  statisticid  research  whieh 
its  text  exhibits,  have  served  to  place  it  already  in 
the  foremost  ranK  of  works  In  this  department  of  re- 
medial aeienee.— iV.  O.  Mod.  and  Burg.  Journal. 

In  our  opinion,  it  (brms  one  of  the  beat  If  not  the 
very  best  text-book  and  epitome  of  obstetric  science 
whieh  we  at  rreaent  possess  in  the  Raglish  lan- 
guage.— Momthlf  Journal  o/Modical  Beionco. 

The  cleameas  and  precision  of  style  In  whieh  it  ia 
written,  and  the  greatamoantof  statistical  research 
which  it  eontains.have  served  to  place  it  in  the  first 
rank  of  wf>rks  in  to  is  departmentof  medical  science. 
—If.  T.  Journal  of  Modteino, 

This  ia  certainly  the  moat  perfect  system  extant, 
(t  is  the  best  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  a  text- 
*iook.  and  that  whieh  he  whose  neeessitiea  confine 
lim  to  one  book,  should  select  In  preference  to  all 
>thera^— 5o«lA«m  JVfdisnl  tmd  Sutgieal  Journal . 


BT  THB  8AMB  AUTHOB.     {Lotsly  PublUhtd.) 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN.    Second  American 

Edititm,  revi^ed  and  enlarged  by  the  author.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  V.  Kbatimg,  M.  D.    Ib 
one  large  and  handsome  voliime,  extra  cloth,  of  over  700  pnges.    $3  39. 

In  preparing  this  work  a  second  time  for  the  Americnn  profession,  the  nnthor  has  spared  no 
labor  in  giving  it  a  very  thoroogh  revision,  introducing  several  new  chapters,  and  rewriting  otheri , 
while  every  portion  OI  the  volume  has  been  subjected  ton  severe  sorutiny.  The  eflbris  of  the 
American  editor  have  been  directed  to  supplying  such  information  relative  to  matters  peculiar 
to  this  country  as  might  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  author,  and  the  whole  may,  there- 
fore, be  safely  pronounced  one  of  the  nio<«t  complete  works  on  the  subject  accessible  to  the  Ame- 
rican Profession.  By  an  alteration  in  the  size  of  the  page,  ihetie  very  extenaive  ndditiona  have 
been  accommodated  without  unduly  increasing  the  aixe  of  tlie  work. 

BT  TRB  BAMB  AirrHOB. 

ESSAYS  ON  THB  PUERPERAL  FEVER,  AND  OTHER  DISEASES  PE- 
CULIAR TO  WOMEN.  Selected  from  the  writingaof  British  Authors  previous  to  the  close  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century .    In  one  neat  octavo  Toliuaei  atn  elothi  oi  abont  450  pagea.    93  SO. 


BJUAKCHABD   fe  LBA>0    HEUIOAL 


t^  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN;  inoiudine  those'of  Pregnancy  a 


id  baodaoohe  ot 


MURCmUL  (FLEETWOOD),    M.  D.,  M.  R.  1 

/  and  CUM- 
.lonv,  bv  D  FR.AII- 
:il  Children."  V^Uhnunu!- 
oUuh,  ofinSpi^uk.  ta  00. 
r,  Cburchill's  very  pupular  maiise  mBy  almwl  he  leriiit;d  i.  dkw  wurk,  m 
I'MMroiifrbly  huhB  nvitei  il  In  every  por  I  ion.  Ii  wilt  be  founil  (le&tty  vnliirgcd,  and  wtnotrldr 
t^'i«*nel>i  up  lo  ibe  most  nmn  condinon  ol  the  subjew,  while  Ihe  very  Knndi-omc  »rie«  of  iflnsirt- 
*■  i»  inlroduced,  repKsenling  sueb  palhological  oondiiiims  as  Tin  be  occurairly  norlriiyF  j.  prenrol 
ovel  realure,  and  sitbrd  valuable  s«»i»luii«  to  Ihe  yciung  pructilioner.  Such  iilditiunr  u  id- 
..^  j..:«.i,i.  c.  ,1..  »_._:_.-  ..»^„.  k —  i.._j,  ^g^g  ,,y  ,|,g  ejj,„r^  Df_  Condie,  while  ■ 
_.„.._..k  ■'■--"■— —ImilJoihefreiiperti 
ery  nuderate  riM. 


aabl^.o 


BD  pa  bliibed .— Jm .  J»  m . 


^MnioB,  M  <<  the  dim 

ProhHWrofPneti 


D  kecpf  pace  wilh  ibe  at 

>  baatieeii  liepi  nt  1be  liirmt 

I  DxtMi  liiit  Dt.  Chaicbill  diiot.    hii,  indmi,  ii  tu 

!anly  thoiuub  tnsitlie  we  kauw  of  na  lbs  t>f|«ti 
ind  il  niay  he  tiimmradFd  m  |irtFt<riinirr>  iiBd  *[>- 
dcDii  »a  mitilerpInF  In  Itipuiieular-l'-iiaiisnt. 
— 7*>  ITiitofli  .rawiHJ  i/  afxKtAH  wi^  .Sa'r'T 
Ai  ■  «niniirr>i«B(ive  muaal  ft>r  xiilrTiu,  di  * 

lolhetlhalbai  evnliaaal  oa  MeHIB*a>bjnli^^ 
'  thcUtiliih  freu.—L<Uli»Q*»ri.Jtmnai. 


HJ,   M.D., 


>a  MediMl  6->U<«>,  PkiladelDbla. 


I  KLEMENTS  OF  MEDICINE;  a  CompcudiouB  View  of  Pathology 

I    .■pDuiioa.aribeHiMory  andTreaimentof  Utuaxes.    S«eond  ediliou,  revii«d.  Tn 
■    •  WdNome  octavo  -  '     ■       ' 


^Th. 


750  pages,  Hire  ulolta.    >3  15. 
The  nloudy  demand  wbich  inn  m  eoon  eibaufiiod  ihe  firal  edilion  of  Ibis  wtirk,  h 
It  the  author  was  not  mjauken  in  tuppotiag  Ihol  a  volume  of  Ihia  ohanieiM 
nenlary  suiidbI  of  pnclioe,  )«''■'='>  ahuuld  present  Ibe  leading  priociplei  of  nteoi 
itital  reaulu,  in  a  conilenfed  and  perspicuou*  manner.    DiuBnciimhered  of  uine 
n-ullle»  specDlaLian*,  il  ambudiea  what  it  mogt  rei}u<»iie  for  Ibe  itudent  lo  leai 
le  time  whal  the  active  pracli  I  inner  wania  whim  oUiptd,  la  the  daily  colli  of  hia 
...,u  ■.;_  —imoiy  00  gpecial  poinu.    The  dear  aud  atltactlve  ityli  of  ■■—  — ■'■- 


uid  Th«» 

oDF  targe  aad 

■fficienlly  nhow* 

<d>oiaF  wilb  Iba 

I,  and  ai  Uw 


iihole  eof  y  uf  cumpnhenuon,  wbile  bia  long  mpei 
where  actouwlei^ed.     Pew  ptap  ■...-..   . 

aperlanoe,  and  few,  perbapa,  ba\ 
I    Vnlnd  10  Mudy  and  [MVMioe,  ihe  pr 


im'ibe  Praotice  of  Medici 


gives  lo  hia  leaobings  an  auihurity  e*rry- 

_, , bad  widi-roppoiibnilieB  lor  otiHrvatinD  ant 

have  p»ed  Ibem  lo  beller  pornoM      A»tlie  mull  of  a  l«nr  ItA  de- 
edilioD,  rpvlned  nnd  brougbl  up  In  Hie  dale  of  [Hibliral  ion, 

already  acquired  a>  i  condcnuedind  w ■ —  '- 


A  new 


DRUITT   (ROBERT),   M.R.C.S.,   ft.c. 
t  tHE  PRINCiPLES  AND  PKACTICE  OF  MODERN  SimOERT. 

"  and  revised  Amrrlcan  from 'the  eighth  enlarged  and  improved  London  ediiKm      IKuMrued  w1i» 
four  hundred  and  Ihirty-lwo  wood-eugravin^ a,    louneveryhaadMrnelypnaled  ociaro  toIbbm 
«r  newly  700  large  pagea.e^lra  cloih,  S3  50. 
.-  A  work  wbisb  like  Uaiiirr'a  SueqbbT  baa  for  toniaiiy  years  maintained  th*  pnsiiton  uT  a  lead- 
lag  fav.Hile  wild  all  cla»e«  oflhe  profesBioo,  needs  no  fiwcial  recomuiemliiiJ'in  ui  miiiii  i  miniiHa 

lo  a  levited  edition.     Itia  only  Deoenary  lo  NWe  tbal  the  auilior  hx!' -[ '    '  i>  Ika 

o  ill  well  earned  repuiaiion  of  pre»niting  in  a  «inall  and  eon  ''"^ 


■«ofa 


ir  may  prove  of  service  lo  II 
30  aince  the  laaue  of  Ibe  laat 
s  by  the  aulbor,  reaullini 


0  mailer  tbaa  Ibe  prevloiu 


k.  wIiipIi,  primed  in  the  bc«i 
MBards  eiiernal  Giiirb;  while  bi 
^  nluioea  •coeiajtda  lo  Ibe  profemi 


11 

|emi( 


Ketiea  at  Uie  aei  bava  baea 
Ml  reoMiXand  obMrratliw . 
r|«T  li  l»  UsiHWailile  lu  ipnik 


-MbaveUMlMaan  .. 

tf  >n  the  tt„a,  ..f  n.-...  kajriby  »..l«.a.- 

jBlbapreaaaladll)oBUiaaBU«bH»llrelyta.  |     Tn  ■  wnrd.  Ikli  «lfKii  <HliU"a  al  Dr    DralU'a 
hiUcB  naaypfUieDbaplera.aid  hai  inourpoiBlHl    Miuuil  it  aurgtry  ifiill  Ihut  ikx  MrgiHl  al 
lenriotlilaiBFevenenuaivd  addliiuni  la  modfia    ur  pneiiimncr  ei-nid  dnlrr.  —  tluHtm  "— 
llfMr.  '(tartMnnr  f^t  onr  it,  w«l>d  Ifcal  |  J*tH»1tflht.  Btmat,  IMV.  UWi 
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DALTON,  JR.  (J.  C),  M.  D. 
ProfMior  o1  Pkydology  in  the  College  of  PhyaieiABt,  New  York. 

A  TREATISE  ON  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY,  designed  for  the  use  of  Students 

and  Practitionem  of  Medicine.    Third  edition,  revi^ied,  with  nearly  throt*  hundred  illutitraliona 
i>n  wood.    In  one  very  beautifol  ociavo  volume,  of  700  pages,  extra  cloth,  $4  50.    tJiut  Headg, 

1864.) 

The  rapid  demand  for  another  edition  of  thi«  work  sufTiciently  »how«  that  the  author  ban  liiic- 
ceeded  in  hi»  eflbrto  to  produce  a  text-book  of  standard  and  permanent  value,  embodyin(r  within 
a  moderate  coinpat<ii  alt  that  i*  definitely  and  positively  known  within  the  dumaiii  of  Human 
Physiology.  Hiit  high  reputation  a:<  an  original  observer  and  investigator,  is  a  guarantee  that  in 
aguin  revising  it  he  has  introdiiocd  whulever  is  neiHjM'ary  to  render  it  thoroughly  on  a  level  with 
the  advanced  science  of  the  day,  and  ihi!»  baa  been  4iccom pi i shed  without  unduly  increaaing  the 
•ice  of  the  volume. 

No  exertion  haf>  been  spared  to  maintain  the  high  Mandard  of  typographical  executim  which  ha» 
rendered  this  work  admittedly  one  of  the  handsomest  volumes  as  yet  produced  in  this  country. 

It  will  be  leea,  the rctfure,  that  Dr.  Dnlton^a  best   own  nriginni  viewi  nmi  ezperimeatt,  together  with 

cfftirta  have  been  directed  towards  perfecting  hit   a  desire  to  supply  what  he  cob ■ideredeomedeBeiea* 

work.    The  additioas  are  marked  by  tue  same  fea-    eies  ia  the  6rst  edition,  have  already  made  the  pre- 

tares  which  characterise  the  remainder  of  the  v(»l- :  sent  one  a  necessity,  and  it  will  no  doabt  he  oven 

Bine,  and  render  it  by  fsr  the  most  desiruble  text-  ■  more  eavcrly  sou^;bt  for  than  the  first.    That  it  is 

biNik  on  physiology  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the   not  merely  a  reprint,  will  be  seen  from  the  aathor^s 

•tttoent  which,  so  fsr  as  we  are  awnre,  exists  in    suitemrntof  the  following  principal  additions  and 

the  Kngtish  language,  or  perhnps  in  any  other.   We    alterations  which  he  has  made.    The  present,  like 

therefore  have  no  hesitation  in  recommendinR  Dr.  '  the  first  edition,  is  printed  ia  the  highest  style  of  the 

Dalton's  book  for  tbe classes  for  which  it  is  intend-  .  printer's  art,  and  the  illustrations  are  truly  admira- 

ed,  satisfieu  as  we  are  ihal  it  is  better  aiapted  to    ble  tor  their  clearness  ia  expressing  exactly  what 

their  ute  than  any  fither  work  of  the  kind  to  which  '  their  author  intended. — Bestom  H*dieml  tmd  Snrgi- 

they  have  mecemB.—AtiurUan  /awmai  ^f  th*  M*d.    cml  J^unuil,  March  28, 1661. 

ffci<»e««,  April,  1891.  .     ».  •  ..     *         ^  _•!    ^.i.     jji^. 

'    '^     '  I     It  IS  anaeeessarytoyive  a  detail  of  the  addition*; 

It  is,  therefore,  no  disparagemeat  to  the  many  !  suffice  it  to  say,  that  ihey  are  aumeruns  and  import- 
booka  upon  paysiology,  most  excellent  in  their  day, -ant,  and  such  as  will  render  the  work  still  more 
to  say  that  Daltoa's  is  the  only  one  that  gives  us  the  valuable  and  acceptable  to  the  profession  as  a  leara- 
acience  as  it  whs  known  to  the  best  philosophers  .  ed  and  original  treatise  on  this  all -important  branch 
throughout  the  world,  at  the  beginning  of  the  cur-  of  medicine.  All  that  was  said  la  commendation 
rent  year.  It  states  in  comprehensive  but  concise  of  tbe  getting  up  f>f  the  first  edition,  and  the  superior 
diction,  the  facts  eitablisbed  by  experiment,  or  •  st^le  of  the  illustrations,  applv  with  equal  force  to 
other  method  of  dynonst ration,  and  dttails,  in  an  '  this.  No  belter  work  on  physiology  can  be  plaeed 
BnderstMndable  manner,  how  it  is  done,  but  abstains  ,  in  the  hsnd  of  the  student.— 5c.  Lcmis  Mtdieal  mmd 
from  the  discussion  of  unsettled  or  theoretical  p:nnts.  '  SnTgieml  Joaraai,  May,  1881. 
Herein  It  i.  unique ;  and  these  characteristics  rrn  ]  These  additions,  while  tesiifylag  to  the  leareiag 
d«  It  a  text-bwk  without  a  rival,  for  those  who  ^j  industry  of  the  author,  render  the  book  exceed^ 
desire  to  study  physiologieal  science  as  it  is  known  '  ingjy  u,efuf,  as  the  most  eoraplete  expos*  of  a  s«i- 
to  Its  niost  successful  cultlvaU)rs.  And  it  is  physi-  ,n^e,  of  which  Dr.  Daltoa  is  doubtless  the  ablest 
ology  thus  presented  that  im  at  the  fonndiition  of  represenutive  on  this  aide  of  the  Atlantic— JVtas 
oorrect  pathologica  knowledge ;  and  this  in  turn  is  ,  Or/«a»«  Mtd.  Titiut,  May,  1801. 
the  tmsis  of  rational  therapeutics :  BO  that  path  ilo>        .  ^.j-^-        #  al-  \i  ji 

gy,  in  fact,  becomes  of  prime  importance  in  the  '  ^r®?™*****^*!?"^**!  "•"***,f*'^*^P*^'*'"T**''' 
pfoper  discharge  of  our  everyday  praeUeal  daiies. '  having  been  called  for  in  the  short  space  of  two 
1-CWmaali  Canctt,  May,  IdBI.  :  >"?'.^"  »;*^?'  »»"  wpplied  deficiencies,  which 

'       "  existed  in  the  former  volume,  and  has  thas  more 

Dr.  Dalton  needs  no  word  of  praise  from  vs.  Ue  completely  fulfilled  his  design  of  presenting  to  the 
is  aniversally  recognizee  as  among  the  first,  if  not  profesiitm  a  reliable  and  precise  text- book,  and  one 
the  very  fii  St,  of  American  phvsiologistsnow  living.  ■  which  we  consider  the  best  ontlino  on  the  subfeet 
The  first  edition  of  hi.t  admirable  work  apfieared  but  of  which  it  treats,  in  any  langnage.— /^.  Am*ricmm 
two  years  since,  and  the  advance  of  science,  his '  MtdieO'Ckirurg,  JUvUw^  May,  1081. 


DUNQLI80N,  FORBES,  TWEEDIE,  AND  CONOLLY. 
THE  CYCLOPiEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE:  oomprisingTreatiseB  on 

the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Disease*,  Materia  Medica,  and  Therapeutica,  Diwases  of  Women 
and  Children,  Medical  Jurisprudenoe,  dec.  dec.  In  four  large  super-royal  ocUvo  volumea,  of 
3354  double-eolumned  pages,  ^Urongly  and  handsomely  bound,  with  raised  bands.    $12  00. 

*^*  This  work  contain^  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  eighteen  diatinct  treatises,  contributed  by 
•ixty-eight  distinguished  physicians,  rendering  it  a  complete  library  of  refeienoe  for  the  eotmtry 
practitioner. 

The  noat  eoaiplete  work  on  Practical  Medicine  |     Theeditoraarc  practitioners  of  established  repa- 

txtaat;    or,  at  least,  ia   our   language.— J5^#«ie   tatioa,  and  the  list  of  eoatributorsembraees  many 

Mtdical  mmd  Smrgieml  Jourmml.  of  the  moat  emiaeat  profeasoraand  teachers  of  Lon- 

.    ,      ^  don,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  Glasgow.    It  is,  ia- 

Por  reference,  it  is  above  all  price  to  every  prae-  deed,  the  great  merit  ot  this  work  that  theprincipal 
lltioaer.— ITtsMra  Loacsl.  articlea  have  been  furnished  by  practitioners  who 

One  or  the  moat  valaable  medical  publications  of  I  »»•▼«  "oj  «»ly  deyotod  aapwial  attaUon  to  the  dis 
theday-as  a  work  of  reference  it  is  invaluable.—   »•«•  ■!>«**  ^1>»«»>  ^^V  *»*«  writlea,  but  have 
Wtsum  JwmnuU  •1  Mtdieimt  mnd  amrgtrf.  i  *'«>  enjojred  opportunities  for  aa  extensive  praeti- 

<  eal  acquaintance  with  them  and  whose  reputation 

It  has  been  to  us,  both  as  learner  and  teacher,  a  carries  the  assurance  of  their  competency  justly  to 
workfor  ready  and  frequent  reference,  one  in  which  appreciate  the  opinions  of  others,  while  it  stamps 
modem  English  medicine  Is  exhibited  in  the  most  j  their  owa  doctrines  wit^  high  and  jastaathority.— 
advantageoas  light.— itfiidiea/  JTzaaiiiMf .  i  Amiriemm  M^dieml  Jcummi. 


OEWERS'S  CO.MPRKHEN91VR  8VSTRM  OP 
MIDWIKERY.  Illastraled  by  occasional  eases 
and  many  engravings.  Twelft^  edition,  with  the 
author's  last  improvements  and  eorreetioas     In 


AND  MEDICAL  TREATMENT  OP  CHILD 
REN.    The  laat  edition.   In  one  volume,  octavo, 
extra  eloth,  M8  pages.    fS  80 

DBWB1S8*8  TREATISE  ON  THE  DI9RA9EB 


oneortavovolume,extrscloth.of8U0pnges.«3S0.|     Qp  PEMALKS.    Tenth  edition,    in  imc  vi>lume, 
DSWEES'l*  TREATISE  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  I     eetAVOMttmeIoU,tt8pagea,  with  plates   93  0«! 


12  BLAMCHARD  ft  LEA'S  MEDICAL 

DUNQLI80N   (aOBLEY),   M.  D., 
ProfeMor  of  InatitutM  of  Medicine  la  the  JdforaoB  Medieal  Collefe,  Philadelphia. 

NI2W  AND  ENLARGBD  EDITION. 

MEDICAL  LEXICON  j  a  Dictionary  of  Medical  Science,  containing  a  concise 

Explanation  of  the  various  Subiects  and  Terms  of  Anatomy,  Pby^iolno^',  Patholofry)  Hygiene, 
Therapeutics.  Pharmacology,  rharmacv,  Sui^ry,  Obhletrics,  Medical  Jiirlspmdenoe,  UentiMry, 
dire.  Notices  of  Climate  and  of  Mineral  Waters;  Fonnuln  for  Olficinal,  Empirical,  and  Dieietie 
Preparations,  &c.  With  French  and  other  Synonymes.  Revii^ed  and  very  greatly  en lar^red. 
In  one  very  lar^  and  handM)me  octavo  volume,  or  992  double-colnmned  pagva,  in  ismall  type; 
strongly  bound  m  leather.    Frioe  S4  00. 

Efipecial  care  has  been  devoted  in  the  preparation  of  this  edition  to  render  it  in  every  respect 
worthy  a  continuance  of  the  very  remarkable  favor  which  it  hai«  hitherto  enjoyed.  The  rapid 
sale  or  Fiftekn  large  editions,  and  the  constantly  increasing  demand,  show  that  it  is  regarded  by 
the  profession  as  the  standard  authority.  Stimulated  by  this  fact,  the  author  has  endeavored  in  the 
present  revision  to  introduce  wliatever  might  be  necessary  "  to  malre  it  a  satisfactory  and  desira- 
Die — if  not  indispensable — lexicon,  in  which  the  student  may  search  without  disappointment  for 
every  term  that  has  been  legitimated  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  science."  To  o<'convpiish  ibis, 
large  additions  have  been  found  requisite,  and  the  extent  of  the  author's  labors  moy  he  estimated 
from  the  fact  that  about  Six  Thousand  subjects  and  terms  have  been  introduced  throughout,  rvD* 
derin^  the  whole  number  of  definitions  about  Sixty  Thousand,  to  oecommodate  which,  the  num- 
ber ol  pages  has  been  increa^ed  by  nearly  a  hundred,  notwiihKtanding  an  enlargement  in  the  i>iie 
of  the  pase.  The  medical  preits,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  has  |Mt>nounc^  the  work  in- 
dispensable to  all  medical  students  and  practitioners,  and  the  piesent  improved  edition  will  not  lose 
that  enviable  repniation. 

The  publishers  have  endeavored  to  render  the  mechanical  execution  worthy  of  a  volume  of  such 
universal  use  in  daily  reference.  The  greatest  care  hns  been  exercised  to  obtain  the  typocraphind 
accuracy  so  necessary  in  a  work  of  the  kind.  By  the  small  but  exceedinglv  clear  type  eraploved, 
an  immense  amount  of  matter  is  condensed  in  its  thousand  ample  pages,  while  the  binding  will  be 
found  strong  and  durable.  With  all  these  improvements  and  enlargements,  the  prioe  has  been  kept 
at  the  former  very  moderate  rate,  placing  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 

This  work,  the  appearance  of  the  fifteenth  edition  tells  ns  in  his  preface  that  he  has  added  aboat  six 
of  which,  it  has  become  uur  duty  and  pleasure  to  thousand  terms  and  anbjeets  to  this  edition,  which, 
announce,  is  perhaps  the  most  stupandonsnKmnment  before,  was  considered  univerfclly  aa  the  best  woA 
of  labor  and  erudition  in  roedira!  literature.  One  '  of  the  kind  in  any  language^— SWtimoii's /sanial, 
wonld  hardly  suppose  after  constant  uae  of  the  pre-  '  March,  IbSS. 

eediM  editiims,  where  we  have  never  failed  to  find  ,  He  has  raxed  his  gigantie  strnetare  to  the  foaada- 
osafficiently  full  explanati<.n  of  even  medical  term,  Hon,,  ,„d  rem.»dell^  and  reconstructed  the  ealirt 
that  m  thin  eduinn  **aJ>out  six  thowand  $wh^€tt$  ^^^^  No  leas  than  iw  likoiMoiMl  additiimal  aabjeets 
••rf««rw«Aaw6««flrfrf€//,"with  a  careful  revision  .nd  term- are  ill ustraieil  and  analyzed  in  this  new 
and  c<.rrertion  of  the  entire  work  It  i«  only  neri-.-  edition,  awelling  the  f^rand  acKrc-eiite  to  l>eyoBd 
sury  to  announco  the  nrf vent  of  this  e<lition  to  mnke  .j^ty  thousand  !  Thui  la  pUced  l.^fore  the  priVei- 
itiKTupy  the  plane  oftheprece«liti^  one  on  the  table  .ion  a  complete  and  thoroDf^h  exponrut  of  mclirai 
of  every  modinil  msui,  >••  it  is  without  doubt  the  beat  terminoln^y,  without  riviil  oi  poHHihiliiv  ..f  rivnrry. 
and  II108I  comDrelienRi  ve  work  of  the  kind  which  ha«  ^sa^hvilU  Jaurn.  of  Mt4.  and  S-r* ..  Jan.  Irfs. 
ever  appeared.— fvifa/o  Afeff.Jatira.,  Jan.  18SB.  ...  n         ■.         ■    <      i  i    . 

ri  -v  I  ^      it  IS  uuivcriully  Hckuowlrd^ed,  we  t>riieve.  th.Kt 

The  work  is  a  monument  of  patient  research,  ,  this  work  is  incom|mrably  the  best  adiI  must  cum- 
skilful  judgment,  and  vaat  physical  labor,  tliut  will  '  pirte  Mt-dicul  I^cxicon  in  the  Knijli^h  Iaij(;nH|cf. 
prrpftiiHte  the  name  of  the  author  more  efft'CtUHlIy  The  uiiiuuut  uriatfor  whicli  tlirilif'-nicuithed  auth^tr 
than  any  possible  deviee  of  atone  or  mrtHl.  Dr.  has  bestowed  upon  it  is  truly  wontie-rful,  and  Ihc 
Duiigliion  dfsrrvf'B  thf  thanks  not  only  of  the  Aiiie*  '  Ifarning  and  resrafh  dii(|i!:iyr'i]  in  its  prepanitioB 
riruii  professi'in,  but  of  the  wholt;  mfilii'al  world. —  j  are  equally  mnarkHMe.  C<)iiiiii«>ut  and  coiLmecila- 
Iforth  Am.  MedicO'Ckir.  RevifW^  Jan.  IbSti.  i  turn  are  uonecetisitry,  as  n«>  oik*  at  ihr  prcsr-m  dny 

A  Medical  Dictionary  better  adapted  for  the  wants    l!'""^'*;:^  pun-hawns  anj- oti.er  M«heall)uti..wr7 
Of  the  profession  than  any  other  with  which  we  nre    \^l!*£  thls.-6<.  Louts  Med.  and  :>urg.  Jomm.,  Jaa 
acquainted,  and  of  a  character  which  pjnres  it  far ,  ^'^''^' 

above  comparison  and  competition. — Am.  Jovm.  I  It  is  theffmndntion  atoneof  a  jifood  medieallihra* 
Mtfl.  ScienceSy  Jan.  1^'56.  I  ry,  and  should  always  be  ineludrd  in  the  fir»t  list  of 

We  need  only  say,  that  the  addition  of  fl.OOO  new  '  h<»oks  purchased  by  the  medical  student.-- 1«.  Mid. 
terms,  with  their  accompanying  definititms.  may  be  ■  '«'*"'*»l'»  J"«-  I^^*- 

snid  to  constitute  a  new  work,  by  itself.  We  have  ,  A  very  ixTfrct  work  of  the  kind,  undonbledly  the 
examined  the  Dictionary  attentively,  and  are  most  most  perfert  in  the  Kngliah  language. — 3fiJ.  aad 
happy  to  pr<mouncc  it  unrivalled  of  its  kind.    The    Surg.  Rt porter^  Jan.  lK»t*. 

erudition  displayed,  and  the  extraordinary  industry  I      j,  j,  now  emphatically  tkt  Medical  Dictioaary  o( 
which  must  have  been  demanded,  in  Ms  preparation  '  the  English  language,  aud  f«ir  it  iliere  is  no  snbsti- 
and  perfeetiim,  red<»und  to  the  lasting  credit  of  its    tute.— A'.  H.  ^fnl.  Joum„  Jan.  If**. 
author,  and  have  fnrnlsbed  us  with  a  volume  intiit.  ,      ,^  .  ^  .   ^.  ,. 

p^n^ahh  at  the  present  day.  to  all  who  wn„|<|  find  "        V."  '"*"^''">'  °«'<*«"»n-  to  remark  thai  any  medi- 
themselves  au  nimau  with  the  hirheM  standards  of    ^^^^  '''»' 'O  wnuiinp  a  i;..py  of  Dunrlipin  s  L«xie.« 
medieal  information .-Ssjta*  Affrficai and Surgicn/    "^"'^  '•*"  »'JHHrncl.-(  in.  Lnnc^t,  Jan.  l-ot. 
journal y  Dec.  31,  IvSJ.  We  have  cvit  ronkidrred  ii  (lie  best  authority  pub- 

G.HKl  lexicons  and  encyclopedic  works  generally,  l'«l'<J««.  ""^  ««'*■  pretfiitcdii.on  we  ,„ay  "'"ely  sity  has 
are  the  most  labor -savini  contrivances  which  litJ-  »"  *''i''J^  "»  »»»«^  w..rld.-/'r am-niar  JU* i.  J««ni«., 
rary  men  enjoy ;  and  the  labor  which  is  required  to    •"***•  '*'*^' 

produce  them  in  the  perfect  manner  of  this  example  '  The  mctst  complete  authorit;  on  the  snbject  to  te 
IS  s<imething  appalling  to  contemplate.   The  author  ,  found  in  any  language. —  Ta.M'.i.  .Tournnl.  Feb.  'J6 


BT  THB  8AMB  AUTIIOK. 


THE  PRACTICE  OP  MEDICINE.    A  TrcatiBO  on  Special  Ptthology  and  Thc- 

rnpeuiics.    Third  Kdition.    In  two  largo  octavo  volumes,  leather,  ol  1,500  pages.    $4  25. 
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DUNQLISON   (ROBLEY),   M.  D., 

Profeuor  of  Institatn  of  Medicine  in  the  JefforioB  Medieal  Collcffe,  Philadelphia. 

HUMAN    PHYSIOIX)GT.     Eighth  edition.     Thoroughly  revised  and  exten- 

th'vly  modified  and  enlarged,  with  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  illii£<trationf>.  In  two  large  and 
handkomely  printed  octavo  volumes,  extra  clothi  of  about  1500  pages.    97  00. 

In  revising  ihiP  work  for  itK  eighth  appearance,  the  author  hafl  spared  no  labor  to  render  if  worthy 
a  coiit  in  nance  of  the  very  great  lavor  which  ha8  l)een  extended  to  it  by  (be  profeiwion.  The  whtile 
eontentH  have  been  rearranged,  and  to  a  great  extent  remtxleiled;  the  investigation*  which  of  late 
yearft  have  been  so  numerouR  and  m>  important,  have  been  carefully  examined  and  incorpjrated, 
and  the  work  in  every  respect  has  been  brought  up  to  a  level  with  the  presHsnt  stale  of  the  subject. 
The  object  of  the  author  haa  been  to  render  it  a  concii«e  but  oomprehemtive  treatise,  containing  the 
whole  body  of  physiological  science,  to  which  the  student  and  man  of  vcience  can  at  all  times  refer 
with  the  certainty  of  finding  whatever  they  are  in  search  of,  fully  presented  in  all  its  aspects;  and 
•n  no  former  edition  has  the  author  bestowed  more  labor  to  secure  this  result. 

We  b«Iieve  that  it  can  truly  be  said,  BO  more  com- !     The  best  work  of  the  kind  in  the  English  las- 
plete  repertory  of  facts  upon  the  sabjeet  treated,  *^uuJKe.—Silliman*tJommml. 

eaa  any  wherelMj  found.  The  author  has,  more<»yer,  |  ^he  present  edition  the  author  has  made  a  perfect 
that  enviable  tact  at  d««rriptioB  and  that  faciiity  mirnir  of  the  science  as  It  is  at  the  present  hour, 
and  ease  of  expression  which  render  him  peculiiirly  a.  a  work  upon  phy.iology  proper,  the  science  of 
acceplAble  to  the  casual,  or  the  •tudi.ms  reader. ,  (h^funetions  performed  by  the  body,  the  student  will 
This  faculty,  so  requisite  m  ielting  f..rth  many  find  it  all  he  wishes.— ^«At«««  Joum.  •/  Mtd. 
graver  and  less  attractive  subjects,  lends  additional '     -,....  .-  .^».i  ^  ^ 

eharnis  to  one  slways  fascinaUni.-J5fs#fa«»  iUd.\.  That  he  has  succeeded,  most  admirably  succeeded 
mmd  Snrg.  Journal.  j  »"  *».»"P "?:!"» '•  »J»»^«"'  fjj«  the  appearance  of 

*  :  an  eighth  edition.    It  is  nowthevreatencycIupBdia 

The  most  complete  and  satisfactory  system  of  i  on  the  subject,  and  worthy  uf  a  place  ia  every  phy- 
Physiology  in  the  English  language. — ilmsr.  JUTid. .  sician^s library. — WetUm Lancsi, 
J9umml.  I 

BT  THi  SAXS  AUTBOft.     {A  Hfw  edition.) 

GENERAL   THERAPEUTICS    AND    MATERIA  MEDIC  A;  adapted  for  a 

Medical  Text-book.  With  Indexes  of  Remedies  and  of  Diseases  and  their  Remedies.  Sixth 
Edition,  revised  and  improved.  With  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  iilustrationt.  in  two  large 
and  handsomely  printed  octavo  vols.,  exira  cloth,  of  about  1100  pages.    fO  00. 

In  announcing  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Danglison's  j  The  work  will«  we  have  little  doubt,  be  bought 
Qenersl  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medicu,  we  have  ]  and  read  by  the  inaJDrity  of  medical  students^  its 
BO  words  of  commendatitm  to  beatnw  upon  a  work  size,  arraugrment,  and  reliability  recommend  it  to 
WbfHM)  merit!  have)»e«n  heretofore  so  often  and  «o  !  all;  no  one,  we  venture  to  predict,  will  study  it 
Justly  eziolU^d.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  without  profit,  and  there  are  few  to  whom  it  will 
thnt  the  present  is  a  mere  reprint  of  the  previoui  n«>t  he  in  some  measure  useful  as  a  work  uf  ref^r- 
edition:  the  character  of  the  authur  for  laborious  '  ence.  The  )*oun^  practitioner,  more esiMvially, will 
reaearcb,  judicious  analysis,  and  clearness  of  ex-  find  the  copious  indexes  appoidtd  to  thia  ediiioa  of 
pression,  is  fully  sustained  by  the  numerous  addi-  great  assistance  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of 
kions  he  hus  made  to  the  wore,  and  tne  careful  re-  ■  suitable  forinuUB.—.CA«f <#•!••  Mtd.  Jeum.mmd  R»- 
vlsion  to  which  he  has  subjected  the  whole.^JV'.  A.  ,  vmis,  Jan.  IdSti. 
M€dico-Ckir.  R*vi€W,  Jan.  XS9B,  * 

BT  THS  SAinB  AUTHOR.    {A  iMfs  Edition,) 

NEW  REMEDIES,  WITH  FORMULA  FOR  THEIR  PREPARATION  AND 

ADMINISTRATION.  Seventh  edition,  with  extensive  Additiona.  In  one  very  largo  oclavo 
volume,  extra  doth,  of  770  pagea.    $3  75. 


The  great  learning  of  the  author,  and  his  remark- 
able industr>' in  pusniag  his  resaarehes  into  every 
sou  rce  whence  infornintioBisderivableihave  enabled 


One  of  the  most  usef\il  of  the  aathor'a  works.— 
5f«iA«ni  Medical  mmd  Smrgieml  Joummi. 

This  elaborate  and    usefbl   volame    should   be 
found 
ference 
other  work  .- «....^.^«, —  ....>......«.„.«..,..  ^-     ,,   ■     •     ui    *    •        *•     .  i.     j    •     » 

diseases  and  for  remedies,  will  be  found  greatly  to  i  practicallv  valuable  to  investigators  who  desire  to 
•nhaace  its  value.— iViis  Af*  lf«d.  fftt««Ms.  examine  trieongmal  papers.— ITU 


in  every  medical  library,  for  as  a  book  of  re- 1  »»»"  ^  }^^^^  together  an  extensive  mass  of  facts 
B,  for  physii-ians,  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any  and  statements,  accompaniwi  by  full  reference  to 
vork  in  existence,  and  the  double  index  for '  authorities;  which  last  feature  readers  the  work 


ELLIS  (BENJAMIN),  M.D. 
THE  MEDICAL  FORMULARY :  being  »  Collection  of  Preflcriptions,  derived 

from  the  writings  and  practice  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  America  and  Europe. 
Together  with  the  usual  Dietetic  Preparations  and  Antidotes  for  Poisons.  To  which  is  added 
an  Appendix,  on  the  Endermic  use  of  Medicines,  and  on  the  use  of  Ether  and  Chloroform.  The 
whole  accompanied  with  a  few  brief  Pharinac*eutic  and  Medical  Observations.  Eleventh  edition , 
carefully  revised  and  much  extended  by  Kobxkt  P.  Thomas,  M.  D.,  ProteMsor  of  Materia  Me- 
dica  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  volume,  8vo.,  of  about  340  pages.  $2  'iTi. 
{Just  Ready.) 

On  no  previous  edition  of  this  work  ha<t  there  been  so  complete  and  thorough  a  revi!«i<N[i  The 
extensive  changes  in  the  new  L^nitcd  !5laie<<  Pharinucopccia  have  neceAnitnted  corresponding  alter- 
ations in  iht.>  Formulary,  to  (ronliirin  to  that  national  Mundard,  while  the  pragrej»s  ma'le  in  the 
niatcria  inedioii  iiiul  ibe  urli*  ofprescrilMii^  umj  di><pen«iiig  during  the  lui*t  ten  yHars  have  been  care- 
fully noted  and  incorporated  ibniiijrbout.  li  i*  tliereiore  presented  a<«  not  only  wunhy  a  niHitiuiiauoe 
of  the  lavor  mi  long  enjoyed,  bul  u>  more  valuable  than  ever  lo  the  practitioner  and  pharinactfiilj<«i. 
Tho!*e  who  possess  previous  edition?*  wiil  hnd  the  adUiiiuual  uiatler  ot'  sudicieat  imporianoo  to 
warrant  their  adding  the  pre^enl  to  their  librarivs. 
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ERICHSEN   (JOHN), 
Professor  of  Sargery  in  Uniteriity  College,  London,  Aa. 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  SURGERY  j  being  a  Tbkatisb  ow  Sueqioal 

Injuries,  Dibeases,  and  Operations.  New  and  improved  American,  from  the  ftecond  enlarged 
and  carefully  reviwd  London  edition.  Illustrated  with  over  four  hundred  engravings  on  wood. 
In  one  large  and  handftome  octavo  volume,  of  one  thousand  closely  printed  page«,  extra  clotb, 
$4  SO;  leather,  rained  banda.    $d  25. 

The  very  distinguiithed  favor  with  which  ihi»  work  has  been  received  on  both  nidenofthe  Atlan- 
tic hat»  Btjmulated  the  author  to  render  it  even  more  wonhy  of  the  position  which  it  ha»  no  rapidiy 
aitaiijed  an  a  Mandard  authority.  Every  portion  has  been  carefully  revii^d,  numeriMifi  additicnt 
have  r)een  made,  and  the  moM  watchful  care  ha8  been  exercined  to  render  it  a  complete  expoaeot 
of  the  most  advanced  condition  of  surgical  ttcience.  In  thifi  manner  the  work  has  been  enlarged  bv 
about  a  hundred  pages,  while  the  mfrien  of  engravings  hnn  been  increased  by  more  than  a  hundred, 
rendering  it  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  illustrated  volumes  before  the  prolessioa.  The  additions  oi 
the  author  having  rendered  unnecesmiry  most  of  the  notes  ot  the  former  American  editor,  but  litlle 
has  been  added  in  this  countr>';  some  few  notes  and  occasional  illuMtrationa  have,  how«\'er,  been 
introduced  to  elucidate  American  modes  of  practice. 

It  is,  in  car  humble  judgmeni  decidedly  tha  be*i ,  Hiep  of  the  operation,  and  not  deaeninv  him  antil  tks 
l>ook  of  the  kind  m  thf  Kngli%h  language.  Strang''  fiiiul  in^ar  of  the  case  is  deridrd. — Sttk&nept. 
that  just  such  Ijooks  are  noiofti-ner  produred  by  pub.  Kml.raiinif,  aw  will  be  perceived,  the  whole  sarv.- 
he  leachrrs  of  surgery  in  ibi*  couiiiry  and  Great  I  <•»?  domain,  and  each  division  of  itJielf  almost  cow- 
Britam  Indeed,  ii  i*  u  mairer  of  great  asip.iishmfni. :  pi,.,^  ^nH  prrfect,eHch  ehapierfull  and  expbeit.each 
btttnoleMirue  than  a-joiii^h.ng,  thai  of  ihe  mniiy  I  g„hj,.H  faiihfnily  exhibited,  we  can  only  ezp reus  oai 
works  on  surgery  republished  in  this*  counir>'  within  ,  ettiniaie  of  It  in  the  aggregate.  We  conwdcr  it  tn 
the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  year.*  a*  toxi-book»  for  i  ^-xeellem  contribution  lo  surgery,  as  probably  ths 
medical  iiiudent».,thi-»^  the  onlv  one  thai  even  ap- 1  i,«*i  single  iiolume  now  extant  on  the  sabjectf  and 
proximate.*  to  the  fulfilment  of  ih«-  peculiar  wants  of  ^jij,  p.?nt  plea-ure  we  add  it  to  onr  lext-books.- 
younr  men  ju»t  entcnn^upon  the  study  of  this  branch    Wiuk^sn*  sL^rZ^l  »fM»^iHmA  ^uui  A«4r«*r« 


young  men  junientcnnir  upon  Ihc  study 

of  the  profession.—  Wti^umJouf  .of  Mtd.  anit  Surgery. 


NaakviO*  Journal  ^Mtdieint  and  Surgerg. 

Prof.  Knchseii^  work,  for  its  site,  has  not  been 
Itsvalne  is  greaily  enhanced  by  a  very  copious  ^nrpAssed;  his  nine  hundred  and  eight  pagei.  pro* 
well'arranKcd  index.  Wr  regan!  thiii  aw  one  of  Ihe  fu«e)y  j|l)i«lra1cd.  are  rich  in  physiological,  patbolo- 
most  valuable  contributions  lo  modern  sui^ry.  To  gical.  and  operative  suggestions,  doctrines,  detoiU, 
one  entering  his  novitiate  of  practice,  w^  rrrard  ii  nnd  procenses;  and  wIlT  prove  a  reliable  re«oDrr« 
the  mo>iia<^rviceabIe  guide  which  hecancorsuli.  He  for  information.  Iioih  to  physician  and  Mirfeonfia  ths 
will  find  a  fulness  of  detail  leading  him  ihroLgh  every  <  hour  of  peril.— iV.  O.  Mod.  and  Surg.  Jtmmmi, 


FLINT  (AUSTIN),  M.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Lonisville,  Ac. 

PHYSICAL  EXPIiORATION  AND.  DIAGNOSIS  OP  DISEASES  AFFECT- 

ING  THE  RESPIRATORY  ORGANS.     In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra 
cloth,  63b  pages,    f 3  00. 

We  regard  it,  in  point  both  of  nrranrement  and  of  '  n  work  based  upon  original  observation,  and  po»> 
the  marked  ability  of  its  treatment  of  the  sulMtcis,  srsHing  no  ordinary  merit. — N.  Y.  Journnl  of  Mt4. 
as  destin.-*!  to  take  the  first  rank  in  works  of  this  ^  t,,,,  j,  ^„  R,imirable  book,  and  bccaasr  of  itsex- 
cIhbr  So  far  as  our  information  extends,  it  has  at  traordinarv  clearness  and  entire  masfervof  lie  sub- 
preienl  no  eqnnl.  To  the  praetitioner.  HH  well  a.  j^<.,^  digruMed,  has  madf  itself  inJisnen«iil>le  to 
the  student,  It  will  he  invaluable  in  ebyiririK  up  the  tlioKe  who  are  ainLitious  of  a  thor.nitn  ki...wifd<e 
diiitfn..8is  of  doubtful  cnseii,  aiui  in  slie^idinp  »»jrht  ,  „f  phy.jcnl  exploratiiw.-JVa^Ari//*  Jpum  tf  M*d 
upon  difficult  phenomena. — Buffalo  Mf a.  Journal.    , 

A  w«.rk  of  original  observation  of  the  highest  merit  '  'f »»«  arrnngement  of  the  subjects  discussed  is  easy, 
Wereromraend  thetreatise  toevery  one  who  wishei  ;«»"'"'»  ■»;f»»  ■"  k"  '*?u*'°* /k  *"  ?*^*'  •"l*':  J"'^"' 
to  become  a  c<irreet  aoscnltalor.  Based  to  a  ver)  '  f«»re»»>»«;  l»?rbt  Where  the  author  has  avo.drd  Seiii« 
large  extent  upon  cases  numerically  examined,  i\  tediouily  imnutcor  diffuse. he  hasnevertheltss  laliy 
carries  thcevidtnceofcarefulitud)  and discrimina-  "niplifi/d  the  more  important  points.  In  this  re- 
tion  upon  rvery  pairc.  It  does  credit  lo  the  author  fP'T'-  ""'•''^'»'  h'»  lHb..rs  will  Uke  j.reeedeu'-e.  aut: 
and.  tlir.>nKh  him,  to  the  profession  in  this  country  '""  *»"'  "'*••■'"•  "J  inviting  to  th ii  useful  departineiu  a 
It  is.  wl.ar  we  cainot  call  every  bo«.k  upon  auseul  ">"f«^  feneral  atlenli.m.-O.  Mi*/  ami  Sum  JouU 
tation,  a  readable  book.— i4m. /oar.  Merf.SnVurf.'i         We  hope  these  few  extracts  taken  from  Dr  FlinlH 

T^■ll  volume  belongs  to  a  class  of  works  which  work  inav  convey  some  idea  of  its  character  and 
ci'nier  hi-uor  upon  tlieir  anihors  snd  enrich  thedo.  iinportanec.  Wc  wf  uld,  however,  advise  every  phy- 
maiii  of  practiusl  medicine.  A  cursor^' ex  a  mi  nation  fii<>iNn  to  at  once  place  it  in  his  library,  feeiific  av* 
even  Will  BHtiiify  the  neientific  physician  thai  Dr.  Riired  thnt  it  may  tic  coniulteil  with  creat  btnefit 
Flint  in  this  treatise  hss  added  tu  ineilieal  literature    both  by  young  and  old. — LouisvilU  R'rute. 

BY  THF.  SAMB  AirTlIOR.      (Now  lifiuiy.) 

A  PRAOTICAL  TREA'HSE  ON  THE  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOGY,  AND 

TREATMENT  OK  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART.     In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  ol   ab*>ul 
SCO  pHgcH,  extra  cloth.     $2  IT}. 

We  do  not  know  that  Dr.  Flint  has  written  any-  ferring  toemploy  thevery  wordiof  thcdiitingaisSed 
thitjR  which  is  niit  first  rate;  but  this,  his  latest  eon-  author,  wherever  it  was  possible,  we  have  eseayed 
tnliutii'n  lo  niedieni  literature,  In  our  opinion,  lur-  to  condense  into  the  briefest  spaces  jreD  era  I  view  of 
pafRefi  nil  the  others.  The  work  isnntst  eumprehen-  his  observulions  snd  Huagestions.  and  tn  direet  the 
sivein  iii<i>cope,andm(  ft  sound  in  the  viewsil  euun-  attention  of  nur  breihreu  to  the  abounding  stores '^f 
•.'iatrs.  The  liescriptinns  are  cItht  and  meiliiidieal;  valuable  iimirrr  here eoilected  and  arraugvd  for  tiieir 
ti.e  slHtfiiieiitH  are  HubBtantinled  by  facm.  and  are  use  and  intLruetinn.  No  medicn:  library  will  here- 
made  wiih  »uch  simplieily  snd  ■inceriiy,  that  with-  afler  be  coniidered  eomplete  without  this  volume  ; 
itut  tloni  they  woubt  carry  conviction.  The  style  and  we  trnci  it  will  promptly  find  its  way  into  the 
IS  nitiiural.'.v  ibar,  dirert,  and  free  frtiin  drvnefiii  iiiimli.  nf  rvery  .Ameiican  student  and  physiejsn.— 
Wi'h  i)r.  \\  aUlii'mxrellent  trearise  before  us.  we  y    Am.  M*d.  Chir.  Ktvufo. 

have  n.i  hehitaiion  m  h«>  iiiK  that  l)r.  Klini's  b-ok  i»  ^y-^^^  ^^^^  ,j,,„  pleasure  do  we  hail  theadvent  of 

l»ie  bei.1  w.Mk  on  the  heart  in  the  Knglish  language.  ^^^^  ^..^^^  f,,^  i,  fifl,  a  wide  gap  oa  the  list »  f  text- 

—  fJfi»:  »■  Mrd.  and  tiurx.  Journal.  ,„,„^,  f^^  „„,  schools,  and  Is,  for  the  prartif inner, 

Wc  hare  thus  endeavored  to  present  oar  readers  the  nHmt  vaiuablepraelieal  workof  its kiad.'— >.  O. 
With  a  lair  analysis  ut  this  remarkable  work.    Pre-  \  M*d.  insist. 
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FOWNE8  (QEORQE),  PH.  D.,  Ike. 
A  MANUAL  OP  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY;  Theoretical  and  Practical. 

With  om*  hundred  and  ninety-neven  illuMratione.    Edited  hy  Robert  HkiooBS,  M.  D.    lo  uite 
large  royal  l:2nio.  volume,  o(  tiOO  pa^e^t  extra  cloth,  SI  Trl. 

The  (Ifuth  of  the  author  having  placed  the  editorial  care  of  thin  work  in  the  practiwd  handf»  of 
Df*.  Bence  Jones  and  A.  W.  Hoffman,  everything  ha>»  been  done  in  it»  revirtiim  which  experience 
could  susigest  to  keep  it  on  a  level  with  the  rapid  advaitce  of  chennicat  Hcience.  The  addiiioai» 
requisite  to  thiHjpurpo!«e  have  nece^^ifated  an  cnlnrgeincnt  of  the  page,  notwithstanding  which  the 
work  has  l>een  uicreaKd  by  about  fit^y  paget*.  At  the  same  time  every  care  has  been  U'>ed  to 
maintain  itr  di satinet ive  character  a:«  a  c«»ndeiitted  manual  for  the  studenti  diverted  of  all  unnecciiMirv 
detail  or  mere  theoretical  ttpeculatimi.  The  additifms  have,  of  course,  been  mainly  in  the  depart- 
nient  of  Organic  Chemistry,  which  hafl  made  such  rapid  progre«»  within  the  la^t  few  year»,  bnl 
yet  equal  uttention  han  been  heMowed  on  the  other  hrunche»  of  the  i<ubject-fChemical  Physici«  and 
inorganic  Chemintry — to  preKnt  all  investigalionn  and  di.'«coverie«>  of  importance,  and  to  keep  up 
the  reputation  of  the  volume  as  a  conipleic  mHinial  of  (he  whole  Hcjenre,  admirably  adapted  for  the 
learner.  By  the  use  of  a  small  but  exceedingly  clear  ly|)e  the  matter  of  a  large  octavo  i»  compressed 
within  the  convenient  and  portable  limits  of  a'moHerate  sized  du«KlHcimo,  and  at  the  very  low  price 
affixed,  It  is  off*ered  ai«  one  of  the  cheapest  volumes  before  the  profession. 

Dr.  Fnwnes*excrllrnt  work  has  hern  univertaliy 
reci>gniz^d  everywhere  in  hi8<»wnBntltlitRCouDiry, 
at  the  bent  elenientAry  trentise  on  rheniinrr)'  in  the 
English  timvne,  nnd  is  very  gctnemllv  nrinpird,  w^ 
beiier*;,  aa  the  standard  text-  b«M)k  in  al  I  <  ur  rolleg es, 


both  ljternr>' and  seientifia.— CAaW««lo» M4d.  J0um. 
mmd  lUvUw. 

A  staiMlard  maaaal^  which  has  long  enjoyed  the 
rapHtatiun  of  einbtidvmg  much  katrwl^f  em  asmnll 
space.  The  author  liasachievrd  thediffioDit  task  of 
enndensNtion  with  masterly  taet.    His  huok  is  con- 


The  work  <»f  Dr.  Fnwaea  has  long  been  liefora 
the  public,  and  its  uioriu  have  been  fully  appreei- 
aied  Rs  the  best  text-book  on  chemistry  now  in 
exiiitence.  We  do  not,  of  course,  place  it  in  a  rank 
superior  to  the  works  of  Brande,  Graham,  Turner, 
Gregory,  or  Gmelin,  but  we  say  thnt,  as  a  work 
fur  students,  it  is  preferable  to  any  of  then.— >Lom- 
don  Journal  of  Mtdieint, 

A  work  well  adnpted  to  the  wants  of  the  student. 
It  is  an  excellent  expoait ion  of  the  eh ief  doctrines 
and  factsof  modern  chemistry.  The  size  of  the  work, 


eise  without  being  dry,  Rnd  brief  without  being  tOf» '  Hud  still  more  the  condensed  yet  perspicuous  style 
dogmatiealorgeneral.— Fifgiauiilfsdl. and Sargicaf  I  in  which  it  is  written,  absolve  it  from  the  charges 
Jetirfi«l.  I  very  properly  urged  avainst  most  raanaiila  termed 

I  popular.— £a«i»6«rf  4  Journal  of  WiUitoX  Seitnco. 


Flf«KE  FUND  PRIZR  K«*AY?  —  TFIK  KP- 
FFXTS  OF  CLfMATK  ON  TUBKRCUI.OU8 
Dli'BASK.  BvRdwi!iLik,  M.rt.C  ?  ,  (.ondon, 
and  THK  INfl.UBNCK  oF  I'RKONANCY  ON 
THK  DKVELOFMENT  OF  TUBKRCtJ:S     By 


Kdwabd  WAaSKSi,  M.  D,  of  Edentoa,  N.  C.  To- 
rf  thri  in  one  nent  H  vo  volume,  extra  cloth.  Si  UO. 
FRICK  ON  RKNAL  AFFECTION?;  their  D.>ig- 
noais  and  Pathology.  With  tllostratiims.  Ona 
volume,  royal  Mmo.,  extra  eloth.    7ft  eenta. 


FERQUSSON  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.  8., 
Profensf»r  of  Surfery  in  Kiiiz's  Oollefe.  Londtm,  Ike. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  PRACTICAL  SURGERY.     Fourth  American,  from  the  third 

and  enlarged  London  edition.  In  one  large  and  beaiitituliy  printed  octavo  voliime,  oi  about  7U0 
pagtsa,  with  393  handsome  illustrations,  leather.    S3  00. 

GRAHAM  (THOMAS),  F.  R.  8. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  inclndinff  the  Applioft- 

tioos  of  the  Science  in  the  Arts.  New  and  much  enlarged  edition,  by  Hrnet  V^tts  and  Robert 
Bridges,  M.  D.  Complete  in  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  over  800  very  large 
pages,  with  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  wood-cuts,  extra  cloth.    S4  !iO. 

*%  Part  IL,  completing  the  work  from  p.  431  to  end,  with  Index,  Title  Matter,  ftc.,  may  be 
had  separate,  cloth  backs  and  paper  sides.    Price  $2  fiO. 

FVom  Fr^f.  E.  N.  Horaffd,  Harvard  ColUgt.     i  afford  to  be  withont  this  editioa  of  Prof.  Graham's 

It  has,  in  its  earlier  and  less  perfect  editions,  been  ,  Klementt— Sii/lmaa's  Jvwnml,  Mareh,  1868. 

familiar  tn  me,  nnd  the  rzrelleace  nf  its  plan  and  i     From  Prof.  Woieott  &ibbSy  N.  Y.  Free  Aeadomf. 

the  cleHTness  and  completeness  of  it^  disenssions, :     The  w«irk  is  an  admirable  one  in  all  respects,  and 

have  long  been  my  admiration.  jt.  republieation  here  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  pusitlre 

No  reader  of  English  works  on  this  science  can  .  influence  upon  the  progress  of  science  m  this  coantry. 


GRIFFITH  (ROBERT  E.),  M.  D.,  Ike. 
A  UNIVERSAL  FORMULARY,  containing  the  methods  of  Preparing  and  Ad- 

minit^tering  Otficinal  and  other  Medicines.  The  whole  adapted  to  Phynicianti  and  Pharmaceu. 
lists.  Sboond  Kdition,  thoroughly  revi!«ed,  with  numeroui*  additions,  by  Kobxkt  P.  Thomas, 
M.  D.J  Profeitsor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  large  and 
handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  6M  pages,  double  oolumns.    S3  '^. 

Itwa^a  work  reqntring  marh  perHeversncf.  and  •'     Thii^  i«  a  work  of  nix  hundred  and  fiAyone  png«**, 
when  published  was  looked  npon  as  by  r'ar  the  br!<i '  •mbracinv  ail  on  the  Kufijcrt  of  pre  pari  im  and  >«<lR)i- 
work  of  its  kind  ihat  had  iMued  from  the  Amrrrcan  •  ii<tiermR  wediriiies  thai  can  h«:  di>)»irvd  hy  the  phy^i- 
press.    Prof  ThomsH  has  certainly  *Muiproved,"  ar>  ■  "isn  and  pharmaenuUM.-^  iVtttom  Lanett. 
^11"  ■m'*'*?  '**^*''r  Formulary, and  ha.*  rendorpd  ii ,     jj^^  amouiuof  us«ful,every-d.y  omiier.ror  a  prse 
additionally  drserying  of  iheconfidnic*;  of  pharma-   ,4^;,,^  phvMcian,  is  n-ally  imraeiise.-Bosien  W 
eenlists  and  phyiiciaiis.'— ilin.  Jovmai  of  Pharmae^f.     „^^  .SiTrg.  Journal. 

.JY5-*5^  t^P**/-?.*'!?***^!*: .■_'?"'*- ""1L^  This  ediiiun  hsn  been  gr«atl>  improTed  by  the  re- 

vi»ioii  uiid  am|>l«  additions  of  Dr  'i'liomah.  i^nd  :s 

mos!  complete  works 
Thf  ad>liiioiif(ana>uni 
pngf  i«,  iiiKi  nr  eflbn  ha*  hri'n  '«p«rrd 
lo  iiiclud<' III  thi'in  nil  U:»' r»-r*t*nt  iinprnvi'iqciiir>     A 
work  of  thi*  Kind  appears  to  U!>  iiidi^pciuinliiff  to  tf-« 
Itlsoneofthemoslaseftaibiinks  a  country  praoti-' payvician.  aitd  ilifira  is  nnne  /re  can  more  eonlially 
tienarwa»osriblyh>ve.    Jbrfswi  g*rpiMs<s.  'lecoameiuL— AT.  Y.  Jmmnmi  •f  Miadmn; 


edition  of  this,  one  of  the  most  vuluahle  and  useful  ,,,,^,,  ^,,^  .,„.  ..^  _^ „.,^  ^ 

works  that  hsve  emanated  from  an  Am«tri:an  i»**n.  ^^xo^" 'i't\*'^'\*-'**'  one  of  the' 

It  would  do  credit  to  any  couiiiry.  and  wi!!  br  found  ^^  ^j^  ^i^^^  j,,  ^„y  )„,.^usc^ 

of  daily  u^efulnew  to  prartitionors  or  ii.niljiinr  i  ii  .h  ^  ^,,^.m  ,^v..,„v  oa-^^,  „„,|  m. 
better  adapted  to  their  puriKiitrtf  ihuii  thf  diKnt'n^aio 
ries.— SsMiAsm  M*d.  mnd  Surg  Journal 


beslowad  upiHi  bin  laltari,  Bod  in 


roufbty  ill.it 


\»,gti  br 


BijAHOUAKD,fc   LEA'S   MEDICAb  ^H 

QROSS  (SAMUEL  D.),  M,  D.,  ^^ 

PrnfeHuisr  Surgery  li  Lbs  IcWrii-m  Mertipul  Cullcga  of  PhiiadeLphu,  *«. 
/  Enlarged  Edition. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  STTRGERT :  Patholtigicil,  Diagnostic,  Tberupentip,  and  Opeiv 

live.     Illu"lf»ted  by  Twklvi  HtiNDBU  anb  TwKnTV-smn  EnaKxvmo*.     S*(-<.nd  e&,ot, 

mucb  enlar([ed  tnd  cen-rulljr  revi;^.     In  Iwo  large  uid  beauiiiuily  primed  ociaro  Volumn,  of 

■Iwnt  tweolf-lwu  hunitred  pagrs ;  •IrongEy  bound  Id  lc»(her.     PriW  fll3. 

The  cihiinMiai  In  Utile  moro  thrni  iwo  year,  of  a  large  edition  of  w  el.tKnte  and  coiapnhai- 

■ire  K  V/aik  as  Ibn  ir  ihe  liesl  evtdenoe  [bii[  Ibe  auihor  «-»'  nut  Diiatakeu  in   bu  otimate  of  ita 

WBDI  which  exbled  of  a  cunidBte  Amert™  SvMem  of  Burray.  piwwniu^  Ibc  i>c<en»  in  all  lU 

BeceMwary  detaila  aad  m  all  119  hranchee.    Tbm  be  ha*  -ui'i-ecded  iD  Iha  aileinnt  loauuily  liiii  waat 

i*  tbovfn  nol  only  by  the  rapid  tale  of  the  worlc.  bul  hIm  by  ibe  very  fainnhie  luanaer  u  whiob  il 

i«*  been  reoeivea  by  the  organs  of  IheprofeBMuii  in  ihi' coupityaiid  in  Eurufte.aodbvlhefaelibM 

«  Iranrlalion  U  now  preparing  in  HollaLd— aiojili  ..fapiireuialioii  not  olW  UMuwed  wi  anv  aeieD- 

use  work  «o  extended  in  f  ue. 

The  author  bas  not  been  Insensible  lo  the  kindnew  thn 
Ihe  Wiirk  for  a  new  ediidin  ho  lins  »parBd  no  paini.  (0  rem 
ha!  been  received.  Every  porlion  bus  heen  subjepled  lo  ciiwe  eiaminaiiuo 
«rteockB  apparenl  haifo  been  nipplied,  and  ihe  lerulls  of  reeenl  prDsreSa  ii 
nrgery  have  been  everywhere  imrodiiced ;  while  ihe  wric»  of  itlunlrau'uii 
ihe  addition  of  netrly  ih'ee  bnndred  vruud-vijli,  Kodering  il  une  uf  1^  mm 
♦orli.  ever  laid  before  Ibe  pnifepsiun.     To  aec  -        ■■ 

few  been  primed  upon  a  smaller  type,  ao  ibai  naiwiinuantung  tne  nrj  large  iocreaw  tn  i«e  mailer 
Hd  value  of  ihB  buolt,  iis  *iEe  i«  more  cunvenieni  and  le,.B  rumbrom  Ihan  before.  Every  care  Da) 
been  taken  in  Ihe  prinliiiB  to  render  Ibe  lypngraphii^al  eieeutiwi  luwiceptionable,  and  il  WMnfl- 
^Boll  y  presenied  aa  a  work  m  every  way  wuitby  of  a  place  in  eveu  ilie  most  lim>led  library  of  iM 

Rai  Dr.  Orui)  utitfaotorily  fulfilled  ihia  olijeet  1  .     Of  Dr.  Gruai'i  tmtlag  on  Bargery  wa  eas  ay 

^--'^ '---'-'  -  '  «,■,!,  we  aboaW  gMljgWa 

il,louabl«Miin*4BratD)nlfa 

cTanleal  aiflg  of  Ihe  taUiW.  aM  tbeaikawt- 
ay  in  whiali  aaeli  labiMl  ia  irvalad^fiaWa 
4rfjf  7«anwl  ^  Jbd,  StHMt. 
iBoniDlelsInaaayeaKiillml  I  _.',',";, T]ij^!tJ!^  'JL'^11  '".""i.F"?™: 
■onaufiha  »oii  Inpoitaal  potoia  wUah  aho.W    '"jl*  "J  P"'' '"»'".  ^"'",™  J^^ 

Eiraetarliaanckwuika  Soaw  of  tten  bave  been  ?^^  J!  ,7,  ™  ™ J^  "•  "\^^  "■ 
«>M,  while  tiier  ban  nartly  glanced  at,  or  Wlih  plaaania  we  rMerd  U*  Mupmin  ot  Ikii 
Eves  aa  BiuallKaetary  aecoant  of,  olhitra  equally  Inna-aalleipawd  wotH.  Tfta  rnalUMa  wMab  ikt 
iportani  lo  the  lUrgeon.  Dr.  Ornii  hai  avoiilea  lulhoi  hai  for  ni*BT  yean  aailaJBeri,  boih  ■•  a  >■!■ 
thia error,  and  haaprodBoed  the  moit  complete  work  K""<  ■■'I  aia  writer,  hart  pr-par'rl  n-  Ui  tip*'!  a 
IhalhaayeltMaedrromOnpraBaoalheaciaarewd  »eal.iForg™»la«ooll-u...-,L,„P,„,i,n«i,iv.  trui  we 
■rtcliceof  nnery.    It  nmt.alriotly  apeaking.a    "ly'satwa  wereby  an  ,.,■  .-.,.» 

BlelloiiaryDtCorgBry,  but  11  gWaato  the  reader  all    which  labeforeaa—Trir  ..p,,, 

thelafarniatloBllialheinynqBlrcrnrhiattealaeBl    auiitaty everpabliili<<:   '  .-,,,, 

aporar  •aperflanui  loadd  aaalhet  wjTdi'balilialnoatorwiaal.    Thar.  .< ■■■■.'b''^ 

BBiBberoi  esgravlnga  from  Engllah  aad  other  as-  plied  a  waatia  nrglcal  liieraiare  wbieh  aa*  loag 
Mora,  IHaen-sttvaoHhspaiholOgyaadlreaiaeBtof  I  hnafelt  by  practilioDer*;  hakaifaesialiM  aanUJi 
firitieillllaeaaeB.    TelhaaaareaddFdMVeral  bna-  |  a  eumplcle  piacUaal  liaaliiaapuit  aargary  UaUH* 

wnde  iiieir  10  iha  alimiina  nf  BrilliR  BBrgaoaa,  |  .leEiavHBOat;  aa  Htgeuia.  we  ai*  aioai  •lacetely 
friiiD  whom  ileaBBDt  fall  10  laeelwlth  ulenaive  !  Ihaaliful  to  hiiaforhia  ulraurd  saiy  luboia  U  «t 
JklrODDis—Lndn  Lined,  Sept.  l.iesO.  I  benalf  _IV.  r.  Rtnivatki  Bmftt  Ui<l  Jtutmal. 

ELEMENTS  OP  PATHOLOoIoAL*ANATOMY.    Third. edi^oD,  thorongWy 

revifed  and  greatly  improved.     In  one  larpe  and  very  bandcome  oclaro  volume,  wiih  a&um  Qim 

hundred  and  fifty  beuutiltal  illDBtrations,  of  which  a  targe  onmber  ere  from  ordinal  drawinaa, 

extra  ololh.    M  13. 

Tbe  very  rapid  advance*  ia  (he  Science  of  Palhologieal  Aneloniy  diinng  Ibe  laft  dew  year*  have 
Midend  cHenlial  a  thorouab  mud ilivii lion  of  thia  work,  with  a  view  of  mailing  il  ■  eorrei-i  expo- 
aeitl  of  Ibe  prewot  tIBle  of  the  aubjecl.  The  vary  carelul  manner  in  wbrcb  Ibi*  ta*k  ba»  ben 
Mecuied,  and  Ihe  amount  of  allerelion  which  il  hon  undergone,  bnve  enabled  the  author  lo  eay  Ibat 
■■  WUb  Ihe  many  changea  and  improvcmeolti  now  introduced.  Ilie  work  may  be  regarded  alaeac  aa 
while  Ihe  eflorti  of  tbe  atilhor  have  been  aeconded  aa  regard*  tb*  mcchasiol 


eaofKumpF.  The    lunieei 


eonitathliandotbari 

It  hat  Iieea  a  wort  df  aneh  eomplrtei. 

DoauperioriD  tbe  ayatediatifl  Irealitee  on  mr- 
_..,  which  haVB  amanaled  froM  Engliih  or  Coall 
seaial  aatbort.    Ii  haa  btva  laatly  oblaetBd  " 


I  VhI  /wn. 


•taiBeeretyeo^TTBtali 


■ing  it  01 


in  ihla  de|nrlBieaI  of  ■edfeal  litentarB.  and    have  naeh  pleaa 
BlimBBlbeeoiMvetywMalrEireBUMdanioDgil    nur  readera,  aa  1 

, <  .1 1 — '-m.  — DnHda  Q«««fi»    dilti:eBt  pera»l  a 

r.  1867.  I  (■*rM..,6ept.  ISB 


/Hn.  «/Af>d.5HH> 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  FOREIGN  BODIES  IN  THE  AIR-PAS- 
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GROSS  (SAMUEL  D.),  M.  D., 
ProfcMor  of  Surgery  in  the  Jethrmm  Medipal  CoHege  of  Philadelphiaf  ke. 

A  PRACTICAL    TREATISE  ON   THE    DISEASES,    INJURIES,  AND 

MALFORMATIONS  OF  THE  UHINARY  BLADDER.  THE  PKOSTATE  GLAND,  AND 
THE  irRETHRA.  Second  Edition,  reviwd  and  much  enlaifftsd,  with  one  handred  and  eighty- 
four  illu}«tratioii)t.  In  one  large  and  very  hund^ome  octavo  volume,  of  over  nine  hundred  p«ge«, 
extra  clnth,  S4  7S. 

Philoaophicnl  in  -ti  design,  methodical  io  its  ar- '  agree  with  na,  that  there  it  no  work  In  the  Gngliah 
rangement, ample  nnd  atiund  in  iti  practical  detiiilt,    tHnjEURire  which  can  make  any  just  pretenaioni  to 
it  may  in  truth  he  said  to  leave  scarcely  anything  to    he  its  eqnal. — N.  Y.  Jommml  tfttedicin*. 
be  deair<si  on  so  important  a  aubjert^Boslim  Msd.  i      a  volume  replete  with  trntha  and  principles  of  the 
•*•  ^^^f  JomrMl.  almost  value  in  the  investigation  of  theae  diaeaaea.— 

Whoever  will  peruae  the  vast  amount  of  valuuMc ,  Imericau  MfMcal  Joumai^ 
practical  information  it  eontains,  will,  wt  think,' 


GRAY  (HENRY),  F.  R.  S., 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  St.  George's  llitspital,  London,  fte. 

ANATOMY,  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  SURGICAL.     The  Drawings  by  H.  V. 

Carter,  M.  D.,  late  rvmonstrator  on  Anatomy  ni  St.  Geonre'a  HoMpital ;  the  Dio'fections  jointly 
by  the  Aittiior  and  Dr.  Cartrr.  Second  American,  from  the  iKecrmd  revived  and  impro^'ed 
London  edition.  In  one  magniflcent  imperial  iM-tavo  volume,  of  over  SOOpagen,  witii  398  large 
and  elaborate  engravingi*  on  wood.    Price  in  extra  cloth,  $6  bO. 

The  ^|)eedy  exhaui«tion  of  a  large  ediiiim  of  thii*  work  ia  sufficient  evidence  that  itd  plan  and  exe- 
cution have  been  found  to  preiMnt  i>nperior  pmnical  advantages  in  facilitating  the  Mnthr  of  Anato- 
my. In  pretienting  it  to  the  profei^^ion  a  porond  time,  the  author  han  availed  htmtfeif  ot'^the  oppor- 
tunity to  Hupnly  any  deticienciei*  which  experience  in  its  u>e  had  shown  to  exist,  and  to  correct 
any  errorn  of  oetail,  to  which  the  firht  edition  o(  a  i«cieniific  work  on  so  extensive  and  complicated 
a  science  is  liable.  These  improvements  have  resulted  in  some  increase  in  the  size  of  the  volume, 
while  twenty>six  new  wood-cut <«  have  been  added  to  the  l)eauiiful  series  of  illustrations  which 
form  so  du»tuictive  a  feature  of  the  work.  The  American  edition  has  been  passed  through  the  press 
under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  profes»ioiiHl  man,  who  bus  taken  every  care  to  render  it  ia 
all  respects  accurate,  and  it  is  now  p^e^en1ed,  without  any  mcreaae  of  price,  as  fitted  to  maintom 
and  extend  the  popularity  which  it  has  everywhere  acquired. 


With  little  trouble,  the  busy  practitioner  whose 
knowledge  of  anatomy  muy  have  become  ohscnred  by 
want  of  practice,  may  now  resuscitate  his  former 
anMtomienI  lore,  and  be  ready  for  any  emerseney. 
It  is  to  this  class  of  individuals,  and  not  to  the  stu- 
dent alone,  that  this  work  will  ultimately  tend  to 
be  of  most  iucal-julahle  advantage,  and  we  feel  sat- 
isfied that  the  library  of  the  medical  man  will  soon 


work  of  Mr.  Gray  to  the  attentirai  of  the  medical 
priifessitm.  feelug  certain  that  it  ahould  he  rcganted 
MS  one  of  the  most  valuable  contritrntiims  ever  made 
to  educational  literature.— JV.  Y.  Momtklp  Rtvuw. 
Deo.  1859. 

In  this  view,  we  regard  the  work  of  Mr.  Gray  as 
far  better  adapted  to  the  wanta  of  the  professitm, 


be  ctmsidered  incomplete  in  which  a  cony  of  this    and  especial  I  y  of  the  slndent,  than  anv  treatise  on 

work  do««s  not  exist.-  Jlf«dros  QuafUrlf  Journal    «ni«toray  yet  published  In  thisoountiy.  ft  is  destined. 

—  -   -  .  -  -     -  ^  '  we  believe,  to  supersede  all  others,  both  as  a  manual 


>)f  distections,  and  a  atandard  of  reference  to  the 
ftndent  of  general  or  relative  anatomy.  — 7^.  Y. 
Tourual  of  Medicifu,  Nov.  1850. 


^fMtd.  Sci§nct,  July,  1661. 

This  edition  is  much  improved  and  enlaraed,  and 
eontains  several  new  illustrations  by  Dr.  Weslma- 
eiitt.  The  volume  is  a  oomplele  companion  to  the  , 
disaeeting.rni>m,  and  saves  the  necessitv  of  the  stu  .  !„  f^^  judgment,  the  mode  of  illnatration  adopted 
dent  Dossessing  a  )rariety  of"  Manaala.»>— TA*  Lorn-  \  i„  ,|,e  present  volume  eaanot  but  present  many  ad- 
dcn  Lanrtt^  Feb.  »,  lt»l.  vantages  to  the  student  of  anatomy.    Tu  the  zealous 

The  work  before  us  is  one  entitled  to  the  highest  disciple  of  Vesalius,  earnestly  desirous  of  real  im- 
praise,  snd  we  accordingly  welcome  it  as  a  valu-  |  pro^ement,  the  book  will  certainly  be  of  immense 
able  addition  to  medical  liieratore.  Intermediate  valae;  bnt,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  also  confess 
in  fulness  of  detail  between  the  treatises  of  9  lar-  '  that  to  those  simply  destrnus  of  **ernmming"  it 
pey  and  (»f  Wilstm,  its  etiamcteriscie  merit  lies  in  will  bean  undoubted  godsend.  The  peculiar  value 
the  number  and  excellence  of  the  engraviags  it  ,  of  Mr.  Gray's  mode  of  illustration  is  nowhere  more 
eontains.  Most  of  these  are  original,  of  much  '  nisrkedly  evident  than  in  the  chapter  on  osteoirwy, 
larcer  than  ordinary  size,  and  admirably  execured  '  >ind  cspeciully  iu  those  portions  whioh  treat  of  the 
The  various  parts  are  alsi>  lettered  after  the  plan  hones  of  the  bead  and  of  their  devehipinejit.  The 
adopted  in  Holden's  Osteology.  It  would  be  diffi-  .  study  of  these  parts  is  thus  made  one  of  comparative 
ealt  to  over-estimate  the  advantages  offered  by  this  ■  ense,  if  not  of  positive  pleasure:  and  those  bugbears 
mode  of  oieiorial  illuairatiim.  Bones,  ligaments,  of  the  student,  the  temporal  and  sphenoid  bones,  are 
mascles,  oloodvessela,  and  nervea  are  each  in  turn  shorn  of  half  their  terrors.  It  ia,  in  our  estimation, 
figared,  and  marked  with  their  appropriate  names;  un  admirable  and  complete  text-book  for  the  stndenti 
thuaenabiiuglhestudent  to  comprehend,  ata  glance, '.  and  a  oseful  W(»rk  of  reference  for  the  practitioner; 
what  would  otherwise  often  be  ignored,  or  at  any  ;  its  |»ict<}rial  character  forming  a  novel  element,  to 
rate,  acquired  only  by  prolonged  and  irksome  an-  which  we  have  already  sufficiently  alluded.— ^m. 
plication.    In  conclusion,  we  heartily  commend  tne    Joum,  M*d.  5c<.,  July,  ISO. 


GIBSO.V'S  INSTITUTES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  1     TICE    OF    AUSCULTATION    AND    OTHER 
SLTRGKKV.    Eighth  edition,  improved  aLd  al- 


tered. With  thirty-tour  plates.  In  twohandsome 
octavo  volumes,  contain  ng  abont  1,000  pages, 
leather,  raised  band  i.    #6  50. 

eARDNKR't*  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY,  for  the 


MODES  OP  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS.  IN  DIS- 
E.\SKS  OF  THE  LUNGS  AND  HEART.  Se- 
cond edition  1  vol.  royal  Dtmo.,  sx.  cloth,  pp. 
301     il  00. 

HOLLAND'S    MEDICAL    NOTES    AND    RE- 


nse  of  Students  and  the  Profession.    In  one  r»»ya|  i      FLECTIONS.    From  the  third  L4mdon  edition. 
IKmo.  vol.,  cloth,  pp.  *»,with  wo«»d-cuU.    •!. .     In  one  handsome  ocUvo  volume,  extra  cloth.  ». 


•LU'/?'?  A'^L^S  ?»'   PATHOLOGICAL  HIS-    CORNER'S  SPECIAL  ANATOMY  AND  HIS- 


TOLOOY      TranslHted,  with   Notes  and  Addi 
tions    by  JosKPR  Lridy,  M.  1).    In  >me  volnme. 

very  liirjje  imperial  qaarto.  extra  cloth,  wit>i  SSf-        ....^.^.«  ...  _,..^  .«, 
copper  plate  fixurea,  plii  in  nD<t  eolttreil,   WW),       ,     i'|UiitruricinB.""f6  00, 
HUGHES*  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PRAO   ' 


TOLOOY.  Eurbih  edition.  Extenaiv My  revised 
and  miKlified.  In  two  large  octavo  volumes,  ex- 
tra cloth,  of  more  than  lOOOpogesi  with  avti  9M 
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HAMILTON  (FRANK  H.),  M.  D., 
ProfpMor  of  durgery  in  the  hong  liland  CoUege  Hospital. 

A  PRAOTTCAL  TREATISE   ON  FRACTURES  AND   DISLOCATTONS. 

8i>confl  Kflitioii.  revised  and  improved.     In  one  larger  and  handMYme  ontavo  ▼oinme,  oforer  TriO 
page»,  with  nearly  300  iilUKi rations,  extra  clothf  14  75.    {Just  Ready,  May,  186 i.) 

The  enrlv  demand  for  a  new  edition  of  \\m  work  (thowi*  that  it  has  been  ^nrce^^fiil  in  ^eourinff 
thecDnfidi-nccof'the  profe^^nion  ut  a  Mnndurd  authority  for  coii^ullation  and  reference  on  its  im.mri- 
ani  and  ditftoult  pubjeot.  In  again  paohing  it  through  the  preb»,  the  author  ha^  taken  the  opp«iriu- 
nity  to  revi-se  it  carefullyt  and  introdu<x'  whatever  improvements  have  been  iiiine»ted  by  further 
experience  and  obftervalion.  An  additional  chapter  oa  Gim-9hut  Fracture*  will  be  found  to  adapt 
il  tftili  more  lully  to  the  exigencieb  of  the  time. 

Anmnp  themanygood  work<'TtsriuT|rrry  ofwhom  i  Whrn  we  ray,  however,  that  we  heliere  it  will  at 
Anicrirn  m:i)  nowhonat  cnt  the  Iciipi  is  Frniik  Hnat-  '  once  tnke  iii  place  aa  the  hett  book  for  ennanlrariiin 
Ingtf  Hnniilron;  and  the  volume  berore  ii«  ■•(  we  aay  ;  by  the  pruciitlonrr;  unit  that  it  will  ffirm  ri»e  moat 
it  with  a  panv  of  wounded  pntriotinmj  the  beat  and  |  couiplet«>,  availatile,  and  reliable  guide  in  emc-rffrn< 
handit-at  hmik  on  tile  auhject  in  the  Kigliah  Ian-  ^  ciea  of  every  nature  eonneeted  with  ita  an  I'jrotf;  anil 
gniige.  It  ia  in  vain  to  attempt  a  review  of  it;  -alantliattheatudtntofanrgerymuy  make  it hia text- 
nearly  aa  vuin  to  aeek  for  any  aina,  either  of  com-  i  bonk  with  i'Blirecnnfidejice,and  with  pleasure  aiait, 
miaaion  or  omiaaion.  We  have  afcn  no  work  on  '  from  ita  agree  ihle  and  eaay  atylfr— we  think  our  c*wa 
prnctieal  aurgery  which  we  would  aooner  recom-  :  opinion  may  lie  gathered  aa  to  iia  value.— /)•«<•» 
mend  to  our  brother  aurgeona,  eapeeiully  tYiutt  o(  ,  Medual  and  SurgirmlJomnialfMATeh  l,  l:*fin. 
<•  the  aervici-B,"  tr  thoae  whoae  practice  fiea  in  dia-  j  ^he  w«irk  la  e««iciaeJudicioua,  and  accurate,  and 
tricta  wiie.pu  man  hat  nereaaanly  to  rt,ly  on  aia  arfapled  to  the  wanta  of  the  atudt^ut.  praciituner, 
own  iiiiaiiled  rcaonrcea.  The  practitioner  will  find  and  inveatigat.T,  h(»nornMe  to  thr  author  and  t»  the 
in  It  diret-riona  for  nearly  every  po.aiWe  acMoent,  pro{vM»iim.^ChtcJtg0  hUd.  Journal,  March,  ls80. 
eaaily  found  and  comprehended;  and  m>ich  pleaaant    '^  ,_,  ,  ^,  i_  ».  .       •    .     ■*. 

reading  for  hiin  to  muae  ovfr  in  the aftrr  coniidi-ra-  I  We  re»ard  thia  work  aa  an  honor  not  oaly  to  ita 
tiononiiacaaea.-^dwfcafgAAfed.JoKfi.  Feb  1881.    ■nthor,bntto  the  profeaaion  of  imr  country.    Wera 

!  we  to  review  it  ihorviughty,  we  could  not  convey  to 

Thiaiaa  valuable  contribution  to  the  auTwery  of  the  mind  of  the  render  more  forcibly  our  Imatat 
m«»at  important  aflectiona,ano  iathe  morewelrome,  opiniou  txpreaaed  in  the  few  worda— we  think  it  the 
iiiaamuch  aa  ut  the  preaent  tune  we  do  ni>t  pitaaeaa  .  Iieat  iM>ok  o(  ita  kind  extant.  Every  man  intereated 
a  aiiigle  complete  treatire  on  Fraciurea  anil  Dialo-  in  aurgery  will  a<*(tn  have  thia  work  on  hia  deak. 
cationa  in  the  Kngliah  language.  It  haareiiminei]  for  He  who  di>ea  not,  will  be  the  looer.— >Jirna  OrU*m» 
our  Anierieiin  brother  to  produce  a  complete  treatiae  ,  Mfdicnl  iV«iP4,Marcht  IMO. 

npon  the  auhjeet,  and  bring  Uigerher  in  a  rtmvenient  |  p^  Hamilton  ia  fortunate  In  having  aiieeeeded  ii 
form  iho«e  alterati.ma  and  improveiiienta  that  have  ;  fl„i„  j,,^  y,,;,]^  ^,  ,„^  f^H  ^j,i,  ^|,^t  ennw*X  fai» 
been  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  treaiment  of  iheae  ^^  ^\^  onccaccepted  aa  a  model  moo«>graph  in  ■i>me 
affeetiona.  One  great  and  vauu hie  feature  in  the  r^p^cta,  and  a  work  of  claaaie^l  authoVity.  We 
work  liefore  ua  !■  the  fact  that  it  compnaea  all  the  .inicrely  congratulate  the  profeaaiim  of  the  United 
improvementa  introduced  into  the  practiee  of  both  ^j,j„  ,/„  theiippearaBce  of  aach  a  pnblieation  from 
l:.ngiiahnndAmericnnanrgery,andihoughfaifrom  one  of  their  nuuil»er.  We  have  rtaaon  to  be  prood 
omiiiinK  mention  of  our  continental  neiphbora,  the  „f  ,1  ^,  ,„  original  work,  b«.th  in  a  literary  and  a  -i- 
author  li>  no  menna  tncouragea  the  notion-hut  f.»o  ^„j jg^  j,„  ^J  ^j^^,  ^^^  j„  eateem  it  aa  a  valuahle 
prevalent  in  aoine  quartera- that  nothing  la  go.Hl  j^^  f^  ^  ,„,j.t  difficult  and  important  branch  of 
unkaa  imported  from  1- rauce  or  OcriuHny.  The  .^dy  and  praotice.  On  every  account,  theref.^re, 
luller  hn  f  of  the  work  la  dcv<»ted  to  the  conaidcra-  ^^  ^  „,^t  jj  ,„„y  ^„,n  ^e  widely  known  abroad 
tion  of  the  variouadiabiciuionaand  their  appro|iri-  „  ^„  evidrn.e  of  grauine  pr.^grena  on  thia  aide  of 
ate  treatment,  and  ita  merit  la  fully  equal  to  that  of  „,^  AMnntic,  and  further,  that  it  inav  he  111(1  more 
the  preetdlug  portion.— TA*  London  La»ft<,May  5,  vvidf  ly  known  at  homr  aa  an  authoriiaiivr  tearh.  r 
'^  •  from  which  evi-ry  one  may  pruHtahtv  Ifarn.and  aa 

It  la  emphatically  tht  book  up<in  the  aubjtcta  or  uifirdiiig  nii  oxaiiiple  of  lioneat.  Wfll-dir'^t(*d.  .tnJ 
Which  it  ireuta,  and  we  cannot  douht  that  it  will  urtinng  induatry  in  authorahip  which  every  vargeita 
continue  ao  to  be  for  an  indelinitc  period  of  time  ,  may  eniulate.-  Am.  Med.  Journal y  April,  1^6U. 


HODGE  (HUGH    L.),   M.  D., 

Profeasor  of  Midwifery  and  the  Diaeaara  of  Women  and  Ciiildren  in  the  Univeraity  of  Pennaylv*ania,  Ac. 

ON    DISK  ASKS   I^KCrUAR  TO  WOMEN,  inclu.lin;!  l)i^|.l:u•0Tl10Ilts  ..f  tl.o 

Utcru>.     With  origmul  illuatrations.    in  one  l)eautiriilly  printed  o<:tuvo  volume,  of  nearly  -TOO 
pages,  extra  cloth.     $3  2.0. 

We  will  nay  at  once  that  tlie  work  fulfila  ita  object  recur — theBi*.  taken  in  connection  with  th#»  entire 

capitally  wellj  and  we  will  morenver  venture  the  '  coinpeteiiey  ot'  the  author  to  render  n  e-irrerl  •«•• 

aaaertioii  iiiat  itwi'l  inaugnrntr*  an  innvoved  prac-  •ouut  or' their  naliirf  th»ir  eiua^R.and  »hejr  Ji-^pr'!- 

tice  tliroughout  thia  who]f-  runniry.    Tlie  aermaof  prune  maniiifeinrui — lua  ample  expeririir<r,  nm  lua* 

the  uuthor'a  succf-aaare  ao  cir.arly  reveiiied  that  the  turrd  jin'f  inent.aiid  Ins  peifect  concMrntiouakeM— 

attentive  atud'tnt  cnnnoi  fiiil  to  iiiKure  agomllv  por-  inveHi  riiis  )Mil>)ie:iii'<u  wi'li  an  inter'-ar  ani'  vihi**  to 

tion  of  aimilar  aueetha  in  hia  own  prai'iice.     li  i«  a  \vhich  few  ot  ihe  medieHl  trratiaea  i«f  a  n-rent  '^iite 

credit  to  all  mrdienl  literature;  and  we  add.  ihut  eiii  l.iy  a  atri'Pser.  if.  perch:tnee,  tn  equal  claim  — 

the  phyKinan  who  di>ea  not  place  it  in  hia  library,  Am.  Jowrn.  M»d  Srifnrf».J»n.  l^-^l. 

and  who  doea  ii..t  f:iilhfullv  con  ita  nnpr*,  will  lone  '      i,„u.,,|   „i,i,„„gh  „„  p^n  of  the  volume  i.noten.i- 

a  vaM  <\f'»\  of  ki.owled«e  that  would  he  iii,.ai  UhHul  nmtly  deM-rvnn  -f  }>eruK;il  an-t  Muux  .  weii.mk  i:  U 

to  hiiiifirlf  and  hpiiehnril  to  hia  p:iii.  urn.     //   r,  «  j,,^  „,^j^  eliiipi*  m  oevotrd  to  chia  auMje.i.  .,re  e.pe- 

pmrfral  work  «/  f**  *»gA«*t  or'/*r  oj  m^jti;  and  it  ,.,„i|,.  „,  ,.„,,  ^,  ,„,„^  „f  „„  „„„^  valnaMf  m-i  - 

Will  take  rank  UN  j.u.-h  iininwIiateK- —  IMry/ai^fan//  ^aph  np..u  the  i.vmptom-,  progno«i«,  aud  m  .n:.ee. 

Vif^intn  ^Udir-fl  foKraa/,  heh.  l-fll.  ,„^m  of  theae  anii'oj  m^  nialadiea  than  'a  e.iT-.l;T.i:-0 

Tliiacontritiiitinn  toward*  the  cliii'i(!ation  of  the  by  thiapii-t  of  rhe  work.     We  cannot  but  revirtl  it 

path(»liif;y  unu  ii'-.iinient  of  mune  ut'  the  diK'^riMK  aa  oneni  liie  m«<Ki  iirigin:iland  m  lat  pmciienj  WfKfta 

peculiar  to  women, rnnn<>T  fail  to  meet  witii  u  inVMr  of  the  day  ;  one  wihich  every  aceouehenr  ami  phrai- 

able  re4M-|iti>>ii  from   the  medieal  pmlthAiiiii.     Tlie  cian  aMnnld   moat  rnrefiilly  re  id;  tor  we  arr  per* 

charu>;U-r  of  the  pariieular  muladiea  of  Wiiieli  the  auaded  ihitt  he  will  ariae  from  ita  peruaiii  with  new 

Work  In-fore  ua  irciita;  their  (requeue) .  vaiieiy. and  idena,  whieh  will  induct  him  into  a  autre  raii<>nmi 

ohfeuiity  :  the  amount  oi  inala:neand  even  of  aetiial  prudii'e  lurigard  to  inuny  a  auiferinc  t'enii  e.  wl<i 

•uffering   hy  wh;eh  the}'  arc  invariably  attendid;  may  have  plaecd  her  he.ilfl   in  hia  hauda. — Briittk 

their  ohatinaey,  the  difliculty  with  whirh  they  are  Amari  nn  Joumaif  Feb.  IbCl. 
overc<Hne,  and  U.eir  diapoaitKin  again  and  agun  to 

The  illuMration*,  which  are  all  original,  are  drawn  to  a  UDiform  vcale  oTont- half  the  natarml  aiia. 


AND   801ENT1F1C  PUBLICATIONS  Itf 

HODGE  (HUGH  L.),   M.  D., 
Late  PrnfBMnr  of  Miilwlfvry,  Ice,  In  th«  Univ('r«it7  of  PrnnsylTania. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRICS.     In  one  larico  qnarto 

volume  of  o\rer  /VOO  uef^*%  with  one  hundred  and  fifr)r-«*iyht  fif^ure<i  on  thirty  two  beautifuily  eze> 
rnied  lithographic  platen,  and  numerous  wood-cub*  in  the  text.     {Just  Readif.) 

Thi"  work,  emtHxIying  the  reuiilti*  of  an  extensive  practice  for  more  than  forty  yearx.  cannot  fail 
to  prove  of  the  utmo?*t  value  to  all  who  are  eiigHgcd  in  this  dt'purtnient  of  medicme.  The  aiiihor'A 
position  a!«  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  ttw  MiMect  in  thin  country  is  well  known,  and  the  fruit 
of  hi^  ripe  experience  and  long  obnervation,  careiuily  matured  and  elaborated,  must  verve  a»  an 
invaluable  tex't-book  for  the  Mudont  and  an  unfailing  council  for  the  practitioner  in  the  emergencies 
which  iio  frequently  ari:«e  in  obstetric  practice. 

The  illuHirationfi  will  form  a  novel  feature  in  the  work.  The  lithographic  platea  are  all  origmal, 
and  to  in^Hre  vbeir  abfulute  accuracy  they  have  all  been  copied  from  photographs  taken  expressly 
for  the  purpose.  In  ordinary  obstetrical  plates,  the  positions  of  the  fuetus  are  reprer<ented  by  dia- 
grams or  sections  of  the  patient,  which  are  of  course  purely  imnginary,  and  their  correctness  is 
scarcely  more  than  a  matter  of  chance  with  the  artist.  Their  6eauty  as  pictures  i*  thereby  increased 
without  corresponding  utility  to  the  stut'eut,  as  in  practice  he  must  for  the  most  part  depend  for  his 
diagnosis  upon  the  relative  positions  of  the  faMul  ^knll  and  the  pelvic  bones  of  the  mi>iher.  It  is, 
therefore,  desirable  that  the  points  upon  which  he  is  in  future  to  rely,  hhonid  fonn  the  basis  o(  his 
in^truction,  and  consequently  in  the  prepitration  of  tlie^e  illustrations  the  skeleton  has  alone  been 
Qsed.  and  the  aid  of  photography  invoked,  by  which  a  herie>  of  n;pre«entations  has  been  secured  of 
the  strictest  and  most  rigid  a^xiuracy.  it  i»  ea^y  to  recognize  the  value  thus  added  to  the  very  full 
deiai  s  on  the  subject  of  the  Mkcua'msm  of  Labour  wiili  which  the  work  aboniuN 

It  may  be  added  that  no  pains  or  expense  will  he  spared  to  rciid(ir  the  mechanical  execution  of  the 
volume  worthy  in  every  respect  of  the  character  uud  value  ol'the  teachings  it  contains. 


HABER8HON  (S.  O.),  M.  D., 

Assistant  Physician  to  and  Lectarrr  on  Materia  Medics  and  Therapeaties  at  Ony*a  Hospital,  fte. 

PATHOLOGICAL  AND   PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  DISEASES 

OF  THE  ALIMENTARY  CANAL,  CESOPHAGU3,  STOMACH,  CiECUM,  AND  INTES- 
TINES. With  illustrationa  on  wood.  lu  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  312  pagei,oxtra 
cloth     $1 75. 

HOBLYN  (RICHARD  D.),  M.  D. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  TERMS  USED  IN  MEDICINE  AND  THE 

COLLATERAL  SCIENCES.  A  new  American  edition.  Revised,  with  numerous  Additions, 
by  Isaac  Hats,  M.  D.,  editor  of  the  **  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences."  In  one  large 
royal  l'2mo.  volume,  leather,  of  over  500  double  columned  pages.    SI  50. 

To  both  practitioner  and  student,  we  recommend    nse ;  «*mlirReing  every  department  of  medical  scienea 
Ihia  dieti«niary  as  being  eoavenient  in  sise,  accurate    down  to  the  very  latest  date.^lfMlirfi  Lanft. 


1b  dnfinition,  and  safficiently  full  and  complete  for 
ordinary  consultation.— C4«ritsisi»  Mscf.  J  •urn. 


I^ihlyn's  Dictionary  has  lonr  been  a  fiiv«>ntc  with 
us.    It  is  the  best  bmik  of  definitions  we  have,  and 


We  know  of  no  dietionary  better  arranged  and  {  ought  always  to  be  upon  the  stadent'i  table.— 
adapted.  IttsBoteneambered  with  the obaoieteterms  i  SsviAstw  M*d.mmdSurg.J9wmal, 
of  a  bygone  age,  bat  it  eontaina  all  that  are  now  in  I 


JONES  (T.  WHARTON),  F.  R.  8., 
Profeaaor  of  Ophthalmic  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  University  Oollege,  LondoB,  &e. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OPHTHALMIC    MEDICINE 

AND  SURGERY.  With  one  hundred  and  seventeen  illustrations.  Third  and  revised  Ameri- 
can, with  additions  from  the  seconci  London  edition.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra 
cloth,  of  450  pages.    S3  00. 

Seven  years  having  elap>cd  since  the  appearance  of  the  last  edition  of  this  standard  work,  very 
considerable  additicms  have  been  ibund  necessary  t(»  adapt  it  ihorointhly  to  the  advance  of  ophthal- 
mic science.  The  introduction  of  the  ophthulnii>sc«>pe  has  resulted  in  adding  greatly  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  pathology  of  the  difeases  of  the  eye,  puriiculurly  of  its  more  deeply  sealed  tissues,  and 
corresponding  improvements  in  medical  treatment  and  operative  prooeduraa  have  been  introduced. 
All  thCKC  matters  the  editor  has  endeavoured  to  add.  Iifanng  in  mind  the  character  of  the  volume  aA  a 
conden!«ed  and  practical  manual  To  accommodate  \W\*  unavoidable  increase  in  the  size  of  the  work, 
its  form  has  been  chanired  from  a  duodecimo  to  an  octavo,  and  it  is  presented  as  worthy  a  continu- 
ance of  the  favour  which  ha**  been  l)C>*towed  on  former  editions. 

A  complete  series  of  "  test-types**  for  examining  the  accommodating  power  of  the  eye,  will  be 
found  an  important  and  Qseftil  aiiklitioa. 


JONES  (O.  HANDFIELD),  F.  R.  8..  8l  EDWARD  H.  8IEVEKINQ,  M.D., 

Assistant  Physicians  and  Lecturers  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  London. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PATHOIXWICAL   ANATOMY.    First  American  P^ition 

Revised.    With  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  handsome  wood  engravings.    In  one  large  aad 
beautiful  octavo  volume  of  nearly  750  pages,  extra  cloth.    13  7S. 

.  As  a  concise  text-book,  containing,  in  a  condensed  obliged  to  glean  flromagrent  aamberof  monocniph8| 
form,  a  eoinp!ete  outline  of  what  is  kaown  in  the  r  and  the  field  was  af>  ex  tensive  that  bat  few  cultivatea 
domaia  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  tt  is  perhaps  the  it  with  any  decree  of  aaeerss.  As  a  simple  work 
best  work  in  ihe  Knclisb  languaae.  Itsgrnii  merit .  of  reference,  therefore,  it  Is  of  great  valne  to  the 
eousisu  in  its  eompteteneas  and  brevity ^aad  in  thia  J  student  of  nathuluaieal  anatomy,  and  should  be  Ib 
reapeet  it  aappliea  a  great  desiderataa  in  uur  lite*  |  every  phynleiju'a  libfurf.— lfs«lsruLe«c«l. 
rauire.    Ueretofora  Ue  atudeul  of  pathology 
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KIRKE8  (WILLIAM  8CNHOU8E},  M.  D., 
0eraoiuitrHtur  of  Morbid  AAatomjr  mt  8t.  Butholomow't  HoapiUl,  Ae. 

A   MANUAL   OF   t^HTSlOLOOT.      A  n«w  Amerioan,  from  the  third  ud 

improved  Lundun  edition.    With  two  hundred  illu^tratioos.    In  one  large  and  handsome  royal 
12nio.  volume,  extra  cloth,    pp.  586.    $2  00. 


Thii  it  a  new  iind  very  mach  improved  editinn  of 
Or.  Kirkes*  well-known  Handb(Mik  of  Phj-sioIr»^'. 
It  eombinrs  cimciiirnest  with  oomp1(M«>nets,  and  ii, 
tbereforit, admirably  ■dapted  for  conialtntion  by  the 
basy  practitioner. — Dublin  QuarUri^  Journal. 

One  of  the  very  best  handbooks  of  Phytiolngy  wc 
poaaen— preaenting  jnat  ineh  an  outline  of  the  ici* 
eaee  ai  the  student  requires  during  his  attendance 
mp4»n  a  oourae  of  lectures,  or  for  reference  whilst 
preparinf  for  examination.— ilm.  Mtdical  Journal 

Ita  exeellenoe  in  in  ita  eompaetneaa,  its  cleameaa, 


and  iu  carefully  cited  aathoritlea.  It  ia  the  moat 
onnvenientoftext-bo4iks.  These  gentlenifn.  Messrs. 
Kirkesand  Paf^et,  have  the  gift  <if  telling  as  what 
we  want  to  know,  without  thinkujr  it  aerasMry 
to  tell  us  all  they  know.— jBa«iais  M*d  and  Svrff. 
Journal. 

For  the  student  beglnninfr  thta  study,  and  the 
practitioner  who  has  but  leisart;  to  refresh  his 
memory,  this  book  is  iavaiuable,  aa  it  ernitants  all 
that  it  IS  important  to  luow.— CAarisjlan  ""* 
Jowmal. 


KNAPP'8  TECHNOLOGY ;  or,  Chemistry  applied 
to  the  Arts  and  to  Manufactures.  Edited  b\  Dr. 
Ro:fALDS,  Dr.  RicHASDsoif,  and  Prof.  W.  R. 
JoHMsoN.  In  two  handsomf  8vn.  vols. ,  extra  cloth, 
with  about  500  wood*  engravings.    SO  00. 


LAYCOCK>S  LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINO- 
PLES  AND  METHODS  OF  MEDICAL  OB- 
SERVATION AND  RESEARCH.  For  the  Usa 
of  Advanred  Students  and  Junior  Praeti tinners. 
In  one  royal  Wmo.  volume,  extra  eloth.  Pricetl. 


LALLEMAND  AND  WILSON. 

A    PRACTICAL    TREATISE   ON    THE    CAUSES,    SYMPTOMS,    AND 

TREATMENT  OF  SPEKMATORRHCEA.    By  M.  Lallsxand.    Translated  and  edited  by 

Hbnky  J  McDouGALL.    Third  American  edition.    To  which  it*  added ON  DISEASES 

OP  THE  VESlClTLuE  SEMINALES;  andthvib  associatrd  organs.  With  apecial  refer- 
ence to  the  Morbid  Secretions  of  the  Proafatic  and  Urethral  Mucous  Membrane.  By  MaiEa 
WiLsoM,  M.  D,    In  one  neat  ootavo  volume,  of  about  400  pp.,  extra  eloth.  92  00. 


LA  ROCHE  (R.),  M.  D.,  dke. 
FELLOW  FEVER,  oonsidered  in  its  HiBtorical,  Pathological,  EtiolMdoal,  and 

Therapeutical  Relations.  Including  a  Sketch  of  the  DiiHsase  a»  it  has  occuried  in  Ailaddphia 
Irom  io99to  1854,  with  an  examination  of  the  connections  between  it  and  the  fevers  known  under 
the  itaiiic  name  in  other  parts  of  temperate  as  well  aft  in  tropical  regiona.  In  two  large  and 
hand<»ome  octavo  volumes  of  neurly  1000  pages,  extra  cloth.    %t  00. 

From  Proftssor  S.  IT.  Dickson^  f^harUttoUf  8.  C, 

Stpttmbtr  18)  1855. 
A  monumrnt  of  intelli|rent  and  well  appliefl  re- 
search, almost  without  example.    It  is,  indeed,  in 


nant  and  uDmanaireable  disease  of  modern  times, 
has  for  several  ye-ars  h«en  prevailing  in  our  eoaatry 
to  it  greatrr  extent  than  ever  before;  that  it  is  ao 
.  longer  cimfineu  to  either  large  or  auiali  ci ties,  hat 
itself,  a  large  library,  and  is  destined  to  constitute  |  penetrates  country  villages^  plantaltiuis,  nod  farm- 
the  speciuj  renort  as  a  book   of  reference,  in  the    nouses;  that  it  is  treated  with  scarcely  better  sac- 

!  C08B  now  than  thirty  or  forty  years  ago;  that  tnere 
is  vast  misohiefdiMie  by  i^noraut  pretenders  t«>  kn^'W 


lubject  of  which  it  treats,  to  all  future  time 
Wc  tiave  not  time  at  present,  eoi^aged  as  we  are. 


publication  our  country  has  yet  produced      But  in 
view  uf  the  sturtling  fact,  that  this,  the  most  nuilig- 


rally  read  in  the  south.— Af»mj»AiJ  M*d.  h§€ord4f. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOK. 


PNEUMONIA.;  its  Supposed  Conncotion,  Pathological  anci  Etiological,  with  Aa- 

tumnal  Fevem,  including  an  liii|uiry  into  the  klxiKteiife  uiid  Morbid  Agency  of  Maliiria.    Ia  one 
handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  .'JOO  pages.    S3  00. 


LAWRENCE  (W.),  F.  R.  S.,  Ac. 

A  TREATISE   ON    DISEASES   OF   THE    EYE.     A    new  edition,  cditi^d, 

with  lllllne^oll^  additionh,  an<l  '211  iliii^irulion<,  by  Isaac  Hays.  M.  D.,  burgeon  to  WillV  ^o^p; 
tal,  ^r,.  Ii.  one  very  large  and  hand^^umc  u<:tavo  voiiinie,  of  i^r>()  pugcA,  ntroiigiy  bound  in  leather 
with  raided  Imiids.    ^1  OU. 


LUDLOW  (J.  L.l,   M.  O. 
A   MANUAL   OP    EXA.MINATIONS   upon   Anutomy,   Physiolo^^y,   Surgery, 

Pruotife  of  Medicine,  01»!»letri<'>».  MiUerin  Medina,  Cliemij»iry,  Pharinary.  and  Thf  rapeuti^^.  "to 
whieh  ih  uddcd  a  Medi<*al  Forinuliiry.  Third  edition,  thoroiurhly  revn^^d  and  creatly  extended 
and  enlarged.  With  .T70  illustrations.  In  une  hand>M)me  royal  r2mo.  volume,  of  bit?  lante 
page!*,  extra  cluth,  S2  TK). 


We  know  of  no  better  eonipanioa  for  the  student 
daring  the  hoars  spent  in  the  leetare  ro<ira,  or  ti>  re* 
f^h,  at  a  glancei  his  memory  ot  the  various  lopics 


erantm^d  into  his  b4*ad  by  the  various  profrasiirs  to 
wboin  he  is  eompelled  to  listen .—Wsjisrs  Laacti, 
Ma>,lfr«?. 


AND   BCIENTIPIG   PUBLICATIONS.  91 


LEHMANN  (C.  G.) 
PHYSIOLOGICAL   CHEMISTRY.     Translat^jd  from  the  sooond  edition  by 

GvoROE  E.  DaTi  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  dec.,  edited  by  R.  E.  Rogkrs,  M.  D.,  Profefsor  of  Cht>ini8iry 
in  the  Medioal  DeMrtment  of  the  University  of  PeniiMyivania,  with  illiirtrations  elected  from 
Fuiike*B  Ailaf*  of  Pny^iological  Chemi8fryf  and  an  Appendix  of  platen.  Complete  in  two  lar^ 
and  handnonne  octavo  volumei,  extra  cloth,  containing  1200  puge^  with  nearly  two  hundred  illus- 
trations.   $6  00. 


The  work  of  Lehnmnn  ttfindfi  onrlvalled  as  the 
■lost  comprehensive  hook  of  refi^rrnre  and  informa- 
tion eztitnt  on  «verv  brsnrh  of  the  unhjprt  on  which 
It  treatB.~J?dM6«ff  4  Jatff»a<  ^  tUdUmi  5n<iMt. 


The  most  Importsnt  eontribntlon  as  yet  made  to 
Physiolofrienl  Chemistry. — Am.  Jonmal  M§d.  Sci- 
««e«s,  Jan.  IbSS. 


BT  TRK  SAMK  AUTHOR. 

MANUAL  OF  CHEMICAL  PHYSIOLOGY.     TranBUted  from  the  German. 

with  Notes  and  Addition ^,  by  J.  Chbston  Morris,  M.  D.,  with  an  Introductory  Est^av  on  Vital 
Force,  by  Professor  SAVirxL  Jaoxson,  M.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  With  illus- 
trations on  wood.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,extra  cloth,  of  3^6  pogea.    $2  25. 


LYONS  (ROBERT  D.>,   K.  C.  C, 
Late  Patholfifcist  in-chief  to  the  British  Army  in  the  Crimea,  &e. 

A  TREATISE  ON  FEVER;  or,  selections  from  a  courHC  of  Lectures  on  Fev<»r. 

Bein(7  pert  of  a  courM  <»f  Theory  and  Pructice  of  Medicine.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  3t53 
pagen,  extra  cloth ;  $2  00.    (JvM  Ususd.) 


This  is  an  admirsbte  work  upon  the  moit  remark- 
able nnd  moRt  important  class  of  diseases  to  which 
msnkind  are  liable.— Jf«d.  J0utn.  •f  N,  Carolimm. 
May,  IHIl. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  reeommending  Dr. 


Lyons'  work  on  Ftrev  to  the  atteatloa  of  the  pm- 
f^Mion.  It  is  n  work  which  csnnot  fail  to  rnhsnce 
the  aathor*a  previous  well-earaed  reputation,  ai  a 
diligent,  carefui,  and  aeeumte  observer.^£r«fis4 
M9d.  Joumalf  March  2, 1661. 


MEIQS  (CHARLES  p.).  M.  D., 
Lately  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  Ike.  in  the  Jetferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

OBSTETRICS :  THE  SCIENCE  AND  THE  ART.     Fourth  edition,  revised 

and  improved.  With  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  illuHtrations.  In  one  heautiftUly  printed  octave 
volume,  of  seven  hondred  and  thirty  large  pages,  extra  cloth,  94  00. 

From  thi  Avthor'b  Prbfac*. 

«  In  this  edition  I  have  endeavored  to  amend  the  work  by  changes  in  its  form ;  by  careful  cor- 
rectiooH  of  many  exprcb^ionn,  and  by  a  few  omiyMions  and  Moine  additions  as  to  the  text. 

*<The  Student  will  find  that  I  have  recast  the  article  on  Placenta  Prievia,  which  I  was  led  to  do 
out  of  my  desire  to  notice  certain  new  modes  of  treatment  which  I  regarded  as  not  only  ill  tbuuded 
as  to  the  philosophy  of  our  department,  but  dangenius  to  the  people. 

<*  In  changing  the  furni  of  my  work  by  dividing  it  into  paragraphs  or  sections,  numbered  from  1 
to  959, 1  thougnt  to  pre^ent  to  the  reader  a  ooinmon-plnce  book  of  tlie  whole  volume.  Such  a  tabie 
of  contents  ought  to  prove  both  convenient  and  umsIuI  to  a  Student  while  attending  public  lectures." 

A  work  which  has  enjoyed  so  extenf^ive  a  reputation  and  has  been  received  with  such  general 
favor,  requires  only  the  n!»8urance  that  the  author  ha.**  lal>ored  as«idu«MHly  to  embody  in  his  new 
edjtion  whatever  has  hcvn  found  necessary  to  render  it  fully  on  a  level  with  the  moi*t  advranced 
state  of  the  sul)ject.  l\olh  a.<»  a  text-book  lor  the  student  aud  a»  a  reliable  work  of  relercuce  for 
the  practitioner,  it  is  therefore  lu  be  hoped  that  the  volume  will  be  found  worthy  a  continuance  of 
the  conlideuce  reposed  in  previous  editions. 

BT  TUX  SAMV  AVTHom.     (Jnst  FsJfUtd.) 

WOMAN:  HER  DISEASES  AND  THEIR  REMEDIES.  A  Series  of  Lec- 
tures to  his  ClaMS.  Fourth  and  Improved  edition.  In  one  large  and  beautifully  printed  octave 
volume,  extra  cloth,  of  over  7(K)  pages.    S3  *jO, 

la  other  resp^ts,  inourestinatifm,  t«Mmnchean-    which  cannot  fail  to  recommend  the  vnlsme  to  the 
not  be  Mid  in  praise  of  this  work,    it  a^Nninds  with  '  tttentifm  of  the  reader.— IUdUfig*«  A^ttrmtt, 
bsaatifal  passages,  aad  for  eonciseaest,  for  origm-  |,^  ^   ,        ..tn.        i^. 

ahty ,  and  for  aO  tliat  U  commendable  in  a  worS  tm-  "  conUlns  a  vast  aaoaat  of  prMtiMl  kjowladge. 
the  diseases  of  females,  it  is  act  exoelled,  and  pro-  ,  fj  "»«  '^l*®  »»•■  aecuraiely  obaenred  and  retained 
b»b|y  not  eonalled  in  the  Knglish  language.  Ua  the  !  «h«  experience  of  many  years.-.i>ii*i<i»  QuarUrl^ 
whole,  we  know  of  no  work  on  the  dismaes  of  wo-  ,  J^^^^^i- 

Fall  of ^ 

agreeaule  manner. ^St.L^uU  Mm.  tmd  Sarg .  Jear. 

There  is  an  off-hand  fervor,  aglow,  and  a  warm- 


nea  which  we  can  so  eordialljr  eoiamejid  to  the  I     Fall  of  impfirtaat  matter,  eoaveyed  in  a  ready  and 
atudent  und  prHCtitioneraa  the  one  before  as.— OJUo 
Mt'i.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

The  body  of  the  book  ii  worthy  of  attentive  eon- 


aideratJoD,  and  is  evidently  the  pr(iducti(»n  of 


seartedaess  infecting  the  elT  >rt  uf  Dr.  Meigs,  which 

iring,  and  which  ahiolutely  hur- 


ts entirely  captlvaring, 


clever,  thoughtful,  and  sags  riuos  physician.    Dr. ,  fjp,  y,e  reader  thruugh  from  beginning  to  end. 
Meigs*s  letters  on  the  diseMsei  of  the  external  or-  I  ^jde,^  the  book  teems  with  solid  instruction, 


gans,  contain  many  iateresnng  and  rare  cases,  and 
many  instructive  observatiuns.  We  take  our  leave 
of  Dr.  Meigs,  with  a  high  opinion  uf  his  talents  and 
originality.— TAtf  British  and  F^rtign  Medico-Cki- 
rurgiemi  HevUw. 

Every  chapter  it  replete  with  prnctical  instmc- 
tioB,  and  bears  the  impress  of  being  the  comiiomiion 
of  SB  acute  and  experimced  mind .  There  ia  a  terse- 
ness, and  at  the  tame  time  an  aecaraey  ia  his  de- 
■criptioa  of  symptoMs,  and  in  tha  rales  for  diagnosis, 


Be- 
and 
it  shows  the  very  highest  evidence  of  ability ,'viz., 
the  clearnesa  with  which  the  iaft)nnatiua  is  pre- 
sented. We  know  of  no  better  test  of  one's  anacr- 
itanding  a  subject  than  the  evidence  of  the  power 
uf  lucinly  explaininglt.  The  most  elementary,  as 
well  aa  the  obarnrcat  subjects,  un<fer  the  pencil  of 
Prof.  Meias,  are  isolated  aad  made  to  stand  ont  ia 
sack  hiild  relief,  as  lo  pruduee  dtstmac  impressMMU 
upon  the  mind  and  mcMory  of  tha  raadar.<^X^ 
CkmrU$tm  M»d.  Jmtfmml, 
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MEIQS  (CHARLES  O.LM.  D., 
Lately  Profeitor  ofObitetrict,  dec,  in  Jefleraon  Modieal  Collcfe,  Philwlelphia. 

ON    THE    NATURE,    SIONS,    AND    TREATMENT    OF    CHILDBED 

FEVER.    In  a  tierien  of  Letters  addressed  to  the  Students  of  hit  GlaM.    In  one  handsome 
octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  365  pages.    $Q  SO.     * 

The  inntnictive  and  interesting  author  of  this  |  lectable  book.  •  •  •  This  treatise  ap<«  ekild- 
Work,  whose  previous  Ubora  have  placed  his  coun-  ,  bed  fevers  will  have  an  extensive  sale,  being  des- 
trymen  under  deep  and  abiding  obli^ationb,  again  tined,  as  it  deserves,  tu  find  a  place  in  the  library 
ehallenges  their  admirstion  in  the  fresh  and  vigor-  of  every  praetiti<»nrr  who  scorns  tolair  in  the  rear.^ 
OBs,  attractive  and  racy  pages  before  gs.   It  is  a  de-  J  NatkvtlU  J^nrual  s/  Medicimi  mmdSurfrif. 

BY  THE  SAMB   AUTHOR;  WITH  COLOKBD  PLATBS. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ACUTK  AND  CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  NECK 

OF  THE  UTERUS.    With  numerous  plates,  drawn  and  colored  flPom  nmtare  in  the  higbeil 
stvle  oi  art.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth.    $4  50. 


MACLISE  (JOSEPH),   SURQEON. 
SURGICAL  ANATOMY.     Fonning  one  volume,  rery  large  imperial  quarto 

With  r«ixty-eighi  large  and  splendid  Plates,  drawn  in  the  bcAt  tftyle  and  beautitully  colored.  Con* 
taining  one  hundred  and  ninety  Figures,  many  of  them  the  sise  of  life.  Together  with  copious 
and  explanatory  letter-press,  strongly  and  handsomely  bound  in  extra  ciotn,  being;  one  of  the 
cheapeM  and  best  executed  Surgical  works  as  yet  issued  in  this  country.    $11  00. 

GcntlcmcD  preparing  for  service  in  the  field  or  hospital  will  find  these  plates 
of  the  highest  ])ractical  value,  cither  for  consultation  in  emergencies  or  to  refresh 
their  recollection  of  the  dissecting Hroom. 

*,*  The  sixe  of  this  work  prevents  its  transmission  through  the  post-oAce  as  a  whole,  but  those 
who  desire  to  have  ciipies  forwarded  by  mail,  can  receive  them  in  five  parts,  done  ap  in  stoat 
wrappers.    Price  $9  00. 

One  nf  the  greatest  artistic  triumphs  of  the  ags  (  A  work  which  has  no  paraUel  ia  point  of  sees- 
in  Surgical  Anatomy — British  Anurieam  Mtdical  \  racy  and  cheapness  in  the  Eagliak  Uu^aage.— iV.  7. 
Jonmal.  ■  ■  Joumml  o/Mtdieitu. 

No  practitioner  whoae  means  will  admit  should  {  We  sre  extremely  gratified  to  annoanee  to  ths 
fail  to  possess  it.— -Ranking**  Abstract,  |  profession  the  eompletion  of  this  traly  nunifieou 

Twt  much  cannot  be  said  in  its  praise;  indeed,  :  work,  which,  as  a  whole,  Mrtaiahr  atsAds  aari- 
we  have  not  language  to  do  it  jusUcc.— OAis  Msdi-  i  ^*|M»  both  for  accufacy  of  drawing,  beaatv  of 
§al  and  SMrgical  Journal  I  coloring,  and  all  the  reonisite  explanations  of  ths 

«.      _     .  ^       ^  w       .-^  •.    'subject  ID  hand.— TAs  AffW  OWsetss  Mtdtcal  sad 

The  must  accurately  engrsved   and  beantifaliy  !  SnriHeal  Journal 
colored  plates  we  liave  ever  seen  in  an  American 
book — tmr  of  the  best  and  cheapest  surgical  works       This  is  by  far  the  ablest  work  on  Sargieal  Aas 


ever  puMished.— Bw^oio  Mtdieal  Journal 

It  is  very  rare  that  so  elegantly  printed,  so  well 
illustrated,  and  so  us**ful  a  work,  is  offered  at  so 
mniiernte  a  price. — CkarUston  Medical  Jowmal. 


tnmy  that  has  come  ander  oar  obaervatioa.  Ws 
know  of  no  other  work  that  would  justify  a  stu- 
dent, in  any  degree,  for  neglect  of  actual  diasr>«. 
tion.    In  those  suddrn  emergencies  thsi  sit  of  tea 


....  '.        ^  ......  arise,  and  which  require  the  iiistantane<>nsci>miaai>d 

Its  Dlates  can  boast  a  superiority  which  placps  |  „f  ^^uteanatomlcUl  kuowleilge,  awork  of  thiskiud 

!'^?*^'r!^?i^_*'y**°^'*^®'*"®**"^**""»P*'**'»"°"-^«*'»-    keeps  the  deuiils  of  the  *lissecting-ro*.m  peri»etually 


tal  Ezamitur. 

Country  practitioners  will  find  these  plates  of  im 
mense  value. — Pi.  Y.  JkUdical  (raz$ttt. 


frr*ah  in  the  memory.— TiU  Wtsttm  Journal o/  Ntd%- 
tins  and  Surgtrf. 


MILLER  (HENRY),  M.  D., 
Pnifessnr  of  Obstetrics  and  DiseaHcv  of  Women  and  Children  in  the  University  of  LoaisviJlc. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  ORSTETRICS,  &o.;  including  the  Treat- 

ment  of  Chronic  Inllnnimat ion  of  the  Cervix  and  Biulyof  the  rit»rin<  considered  a*  a  fmjiienl 
cause  <>f  Abortion.  With  alxiut  one  hundred  iiliisr rations  on  wood.  In  one  very  handsome  oc> 
tnvo  vol  lime,  of  over  H0()  pngeit,  extra  elolh.     S3  75. 

We  rongratulate  the  author  that  the  task  in  done. 
We  coriBrrHrulute  him  that  he  hanf^ivpn  to  rhe  me<H- 
cal  puhlic  a  work  which  will  seourr  for  him  a  high 


and  permanent  position  among  the  stMuiard  auilti»- 
rities  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  ohstetrics. 
Congratulations  are  not  less  due  to  the  inetiiful  prci- 
fessinn  of  this  country,  on  the  acquisition  of  a  trea- 
tise emh«Mlying  the  results  of  the  studies,  reflections, 
and  experience  of  Prof.  Miller. — Buffalo  Mtdical 
Journal. 

In  fact,  this volnmemnit  take  its  pinee  aimmg  the 


titm  to  which  its  merits  justly  entitle  it.^ — 7%«  €10- 
cinnati  Lmnnt  and  Ohffrvfr. 


A  iniist  respeetuble  and  valuable  additinn  to  '>«r 
home  mefticHi  literature,  and  one  reflming  err::! 
alike  on  the  author  and  the  insiiiuttcin  titwmen  kr 
is  attached.  The  student  will  find  in  ihis  work  a 
most  useful  guide  to  his  studies;  the  enantry  prae- 
til  toner,  rustv  in  his  reading,  can  obtain  from  its 
pages  a  fair  rssum*  of  the  mi>ilerB  literatore  itt  tsc 
science;  and  we  hope  to  see  this  AmeriCHB  pmdse* 


tion  generally  consulted  by  the   professioa.— fa. 
standard  systematie  treatises  on  ohstetrics ;  a  p(»si-  I  Affd.  Journal. 

MACKENZIE  (W.),    M.  O., 
8urge<m  Oculiit  in  Scotland  in  ordinary  to  Her  Majesty,  Jtc.  fto. 

A  PRACTICAL   TREATISE  ON    D[SEASES   AND  INJURIES  OF   THE 

EYE.  To  which  in  pretixed  an  Anatomical  Introduction  explanatory  ot  a  Honsiwtal  i^edion  ol 
the  Unman  Eyeball,  by  Thomas  Wharton  Jokrs,  P.  K.  S.  From  the  Fourth  Revised  and  £□< 
larged  L<»ndon  Edition.  With  Noteo  and  Additions  by  AnniNSLL  Hkwson,  M.  D.,  SurgetMi  to 
Will!»  Ho^pitnI,&c.  Arc   (n  om*  vi»ry  [urge  and  hand-oiue  ot'tavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  Witi  pia!es 


and  numerous  wiNxl-cuttt.     S**)  VfO. 

The  treatise  of  Dr.  Mackenzie  indisputably  holdii 
the  first  place,  and  forms,  in  respect  of  learning  and 
research,  an  tSncyclnpirdia  anequHlled  inezt<*niby 


We  consider  it  thr  duty  fif  every  one  who  his  the 
love  of  his  professioD  and  the  welfare  (if  his  pat-rat 
at  heart,  to  make  hi mse It  familiar  with  thisthr  iFi"it 


any  other  work  ofthekind,either  English  or  foreign.  I  complete  work  in  the  Eng  Usb  langaageu  pi «  tnc  J  is- 
-^Jbixon  on  Dissaus  0/  tkt  Ef,  \  eases  of  the  eye.— JIfsd.  Tinut  andQnaotu. 


AND   8CIBNTIKIO    PlTRfjICATIONB 
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MILLER  (JAMES),  F.  R.  8.  E., 
Profrmor  of  Surgery  in  the  Univeraitjr  of  Edinburgh,  Ike. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SURGERY.     Fourth  American,  from  the  thiH  and  revified 

Edinbui^h  edition.    In  one  large  and  very  heaiititiil  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  700  pagt*s>,  with 
two  hundred  and  forty  illastrationa  on  wood.    $3  75. 

BT  THI  SAIU  AUTHOR. 

THE   PRACTICE  OF  RURGERT.      Fourth  American  from  the  last  Edin- 

burgh  edition.    Revised  by  the  American  editor.    Illuotraled  by  three  hundred  and  i*ixtv-fou/ 
engravini^  on  wood.    In  one  large  i>otavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  nearly  700  pages.    93  7.5. 

No  encomium  of  ourt  eoald  add  to  the  (Mipularity  ,  hit  works,  both  on  the  principles  and  practice  of 
of  MilierUSurxery.  Its  repnutlnn  in  thi*  country  ,  ■urger\-  havebe<«naMlgnrd  thehigheit  rank.  If  we 
!■  nojiurpanedby  that  of  any  other  work,  and,  when  ■  were  limited  to  bat  one  work  on  ■nrvery,  that  one 
taken  In  connection  with  the  aiithor^a  PrineipU$  o/\  should  be  MillrrU,  as  we  rmrd  itaaaaperinr  to  all 
Snrneryy  constitutes  a  whole,  without  reference  to    others. — St.  Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  Jonmml. 

which  noGonscifatioussurircon  would  t>ewiilinK  to ,     _.  ..     ^      .      ..,        ..-,.« 

praeticehisart.-5o«fA«mltf<d.aiuf5«rff.Joi(fM2. 1     Theauthorhasm  this  and  his ««  Prineiples,»»  pre- 


it  is  seldom  that  two  volames  have  ever  made  so 


I  aenied  to  the  profession  one  of  the  most  complete  and 


•-«/.   ";•"""  *"»'  'T"  ▼otaniea  nave  ever  maoe  so    ^liable  systems  of  Surgery  extant.    His  st> 

profound  " /raPJcMi""  in  so  short  a  ume  as  the  I  ^,iiin,j  is  ori«in«l,  impressive,  and  engaging, 

ir  mVi^***     •"**  *t?      '^™."i!';u    ""^  8urger>-  by    ^^tic.  Soncis*  and  lucid.    Few  have  3i7faJu 


tyle  of 
;,ener- 

B«.     «.i:ir.-      _  -Li  — 'I'j^L        ''     \"l^~''^i^'    ,  gone,  Cimci»c«  «UM  iu»:»u.      r  r^wr  iiavc   uir  faCultV  VI 

Mr.  Mt»er-H>r  w  nchly  merited  the  reputation  the^  i  Jondensing  s<i  much  in  small  siMce,  and  at  the  same 
have  acquired.  The  author  is  an  eminently  tensi-  |  time  so  persistently  holding  theattention.  Whether 
We.  practical,  and  welUmfurmed  man,  who  knows  ;  „  ,  tcxt.b*^>k  for  students  or  a  bcNik  of  referenea 


•xaetly  what  he  is  talking  about  and  exactly  how  to 
talk  it.— Jr«fil»dky  Mtdiemi  Rseordtf. 

By  the  almost  unanimoas  voioe  of  the  profeasion, 


for  practitioners,  it  cannot  be  t04i  strongly  recom- 
mended.—S«»JA4n»  JoumtU  g/  Mtd.  mmd  Fkifitml 
SeitufM. 


MORLAND  (W.  W.),  M.  D., 
Fellow  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  ikiciety,  fte. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  ORGANS;  a  Compendium  of  their  Diagnosis, 

Pathology,  and  Treatment.    With  illuiiiratiofls.    In  one  large  and  faaadtiome  octavo -volume,  of 
about  600  pages,  extra  cloth.    $3  50. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  we  can  recommend  Dr.  Mor-  [  refer.  This  desideratum  has  been  supplied  by  Dr. 
lacd's  compendium  as  a  very  desirable  addition  to  .  .Borland,  and  it  has  been  ably  done.  He  has  placed 
the  library  of  every  medical  or  surgical  prncti-  '  before  us  a  full,  judicious,  and  reliable  oigest. 
tioner.— £Hl. and  JPbr.Msd.'CAt'r. /<««.,  April,  1659.  ;  Bach  subject  is  treated  with  sufficient  minuteness, 

Every  medical  practitioner  wh<iae  attenUon  has  '  y«»  ma  succinct^, nnrrational  style,  such  as  to  render 

been  to  i  '  " "  ' ""'       * 

diseases 

oflen  and  D>.i«^.jr  ^A|/«ii  «c-uvv-ii  kn':^  «*»«»  «>•  ■•'■••«  lun.  . 

yet  eoDcise  recent  compendium  to  which  he  eunld  I 


any  extent  attracted  t.>wards  the  i-lass  of  j  *»»«  w«r*  ""«  "f  ?"*t  interest,  and  one  which  wil 
I  to  which  this  treutise  relates,  must  have  '  P"»ve  in  tne  hiifhest  degree  useful  to  the  general 
d  sorely  experienced  the  want  of  some  full,    practitioner.— iV.  ]r./s«m.^tfs(lie€M. 


BT  TBI  8AMI  AUTHOK. 


THR  MORBID  EFFECTS  OF  THE   RETENTION  IN  THE  BLOOD  OF 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  URINARY  SECRETION.  Being  the  DiMtertatiou  to  which  tbo 
Fi]*ke  Fund  Prise  waa  awarded,  July  II,  1861.  In  one  Hmall  octavo  volume,  63  pages,  extra 
cloth.    75  oenta. 


MONTGOMERY  (W.  F.),   M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  &e., 

Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  King  and  (.iueen^sC4>llege  of  Physicianii  in  Ireland,  fto. 

AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  SIONS  AND  SYMFl^OMS  OF  PREGNANCY. 

With  i»Onae  other  Papera  on  SubjeetK  euniieoted  with  Midwifery.  From  the  second  and  enlarged 
Engli»h  edition,  with  two  exquisite  colored  plHte;!^.  uiid  ninneruud  wood-cut4.  In  one  very 
haiiditome  octavo  volume,  extra  <:loih,  of  nearly  bOO  pagei*.    $3  75. 

A  b«Mik  unusually  rich  in  practical  suggestions.—  ■  fresh,  and  vigorous,  and  classical  is  oar  anther's 
Am.  Jouruai  Mtd.  ScUncts.  Smx.  1857.  style;  and  one  forgets,  in  the  renewed  charm  of 

These  several  subjects  so  interesting  in  them-  ■  'very  p«»e,  that  it,  and  every  line,  and  every  witrd 
aelves,  and  s«>  important, 
most  del  irate  and  preciuu 

trolling  often  the  honor  —  « ^-..,    ,.,  ..^^  ...»  .  .    .        i  ..  i. 

family,  the  legiUmaey  of  offspruig,  or  the  life  of  its  ?"»"*•  c;»nn»-'«i««*  with  pregnancy,  to  be  everywhere 
parent,  are  all  treated  with  an  elegance  of  diction,  ^^^*-^y^  «■  «  manual  of  special  jurisprudi-nce,  at 
folness  of  illustrations,  scutenessand  justice  of  rea-  voce  announcing  Aiet,arordiBg argument,  esUblish. 
aoning,  unparalleled  in  obstetrics,  and  unsurpassed  in  «J  precedent,  and  governingahke  the  Juryman,  ad- 
medicine.    The  reader's  interest  can  never  flag,  so    locate,  and  judge.  —  iV.  A.  Ued.-Cktr.  RtvfW. 

MOHR  (FRANOIS),  PH.  D.,  AND  REDWOOD  (THEOPHILUS). 
PRACTICAL    PHARMACY.     Comprising  the  Airangomcnts,  Apparatus,  and 

Manipulationi^of  the  Fharinu<*eiitical  Shop  and  Lanoratory.  Edited,  with  exten^ve  AddilioiiH, 
by  Prof.  William  Pro»:tkr.  o(  the  rhiiodclphiB  dllegc  ol  Phurmacy.  In  one  haiid»(oniely 
printed  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  ^'^70  pagt^a,  with  over  500  ellgnlVl1lK^  on  w<H>d.     S2  75 


,  every  one  of  them,  to  the  •»*•  •>«*«»  weighed  and  rewciclied  through  years  of 
Ds  of  BW-inl  relafi<»ns,  con-  Pf«1»"n»ti«n ;  that  this  is  of  all  others  the  book  «»f 
r  and  domestic  pence  of  a    Obstetric  Law,  on  each  of  its  several  topics;  on  all 


YNE»8  DISPENPATORY  AND  THKRA- 
PRUTICAL  REMKMURaNCKR.  WiUieverv 
Practical  Formula  contjuned  in  the  three  BritisL 
Pharniac<ip<cias  Edited,  with  the  addition  i*f  the 
Fnrmul*  of  the  U.  8  Phiirmacopcpia.  by  R.  E. 
•■itviTHjM.D    1 12no.vol.ez.el.,9Wpp.  79  e. 


MALOAIGNR*!*  OPERATIVE  SURORRY^baaei 

on  Normal  and  Patholwical  Anatomy.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  FaaDKEicx  Bkittam, 
▲  ■B.,M.D.  WithnumerousinustratioasottWood. 
In  one  handsome  oeuvo  volume,  extra  elothi  of 
nearly  six  kandrei  pages.   ••  M. 
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NEILL  (JOHN),  M.  D., 

Bargeon  to  the  P^muylvmnia  Hotpital,  Ae.;  and 

FRANCIS  GURNEY  SMITH,  M.  D., 

PrufcMor  of  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  CoUeg a. 

AN  ANALYTICAL  COMPENDIUM   OP  THE   VARIOUS   BRANCHES 

OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE ;  for  t lie  V^e  and  Examination  ot  Students.  A  new  edition,  reviled 
and  improved.  In  one  very  large  and  handt(omely  print(»d  royal  12mo.  vol  unoie,  of  about  one 
thousand  piiirf'S,  with  374  wood-cutr,  extra  cloth,  $3  25.  Strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  railed 
band8.     $3  •'M). 

This  work  in  again  presented  as  eminently  worthy  of  the  favor  with  which  it  lifts  hitherto 
been  received.  A:*  a  book  for  daily  reference  by  the  student  rec|uiriug  a  guide  to  his  mure  elaborate 
text-books,  as  a  manual  for  precept or:>  desiring  to  stimulate  their  students  by  frequent  and  arcnrate 
examination,  orasa  !«ource  from  which  the  practitioners  of  older  date  may  easily  and  cheaply  acqnire 
a  knowledge  of  the  changes  and  improvement  in  protesaional  science,  its  reputatimi  is  permaDCBllj 
established. 

The  best  work  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  the  students  Is  heavy,  and  review  neeesaary  fbr  aa 

acquainted.— Afed.  Examitur.  examinatinn,  a  conipend  Is  not  only  valoaSle,  bat 

Having  made  free  use  of  this  volame  in  oar  ex-  1^  *•  "^^^yi*  **^.^«  "•••    The  one  before  as  Is, 

aminatinns  of  pupils,  we  can  speak  from  experi-  '"  *".?l"^J?*?*X!"'?*l.^.?  ?^*  S**"^'^*!!?! 

enre  in  recimimending  it  as  an  admirable  compend  "^  »"  ,*><•*»*"  «'  **i«_J»°<*  '*»**  ^*  f^u^.TL.  ■ 

for  students,  and  as  especially  useful  to  preceptors  newest  and  sfHindest  doetrinea  and  «*«}•«««";• 

who  examine  their  papils.    It  will  save  the  teacher  provemeats  and  discover «ea  are  axplleiUy,  thoogft 

much  lah«.rbyen«blin|  him  readily  to  recall  all  of  fonei-ely,  laid  before  the  student^.    There  is  a  cU; 

the  points  upon  which  his  pupils  shoald  be  ex-  to  whom  we  very  sincerely  commend  this  eheapboj* 

amined.    A  work  of  this  ei.rt  should  be  in  the  nands  ■■  ^V"*'  it«  weight  »n  silver— that  elan  la  thegrada- 

of  every  jime  who  takes  pupils  into  his  <.ffice  with  a  "^f*  "»  «e«licine  t^  more  ihaa  tea  yeara'  staadug. 

viewof  examininif  them;  and  this  is  unquestionably  ^ho  have  not  studied  inediciae  smee.     They  will 

thebestof  itsclasa.-2V<la*f/M«fa  Mtd.  Jo%fnal  perhaps  find  out  from  it  that  ihescicnje  is  mil  exacUy 

BOW  What  It  was  when  they  left  it  oC — Th»  SltiM- 

In  the  rapid  course  of  lectures,  where  work  for  «esp«. 


NELIQAN  (J.   MOORE),  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  Ike. 
ATLAS  OF  CUTANEOUS  DISEASES.     In  one  bcautiAil  quarto  volame,  eztn 

cloth,  with  :*plendid  colored  platen,  prenenting  nearly  one  hundred  elaborate  repranealntiou  of 
disease.    %4  75. 

This  beautiful  volume  is  intended  as  a  complete  and  accurate  representation  ot  all  the  Tarietiet 
of  Diseases  ol  the  Skin.  While  it  can  Ite  coiisnlttMi  in  conjunction  with  any  work  on  Practice,  it  has 
especial  reference  to  the  author's  **  Treatise  on  Disease*  of  the  Skin,"  so  favorably  receix'ed  by  the 
profesxion  some  years  since.  The  publishers  feel  justified  in  itaying  that  few  more  beautifully  exe- 
cuted platen  have  ever  been  presented  to  the  profession  oi  this  country. 

Nclivmi's  AtlxK  of  Cutsneoim  Dinessrs  supplies  a  i  f^ive,  at  a  (oup  d'*ail^  the  remarkable  peenliaritifi 
lonf^  RXi8r'>nt  deHidcrRtum  murh  frit  by  lite  larf(ciii  j  of  each  indiviiliinl  variety.  And  while  thus  t>1e  dis- 
cIhbh  i>f  our  proffRiiidn.  It  nreMcnis,  in  auiirto  size,  ense  is  rendered  more  dennable.  there  is  yet  Do  luis 
16  pill  tea,  each  containing  from  3  to  fl  figures,  ana  of  prftpt^trtion  incurred  by  the  necessary  eoceeatra- 
forming  in  all  a  total  of  9t)  distinct  rrprescntutions  .  tion.  Kaeh  figure  is  highly  coltired,  and  su  crulhfal 
of  the  different  species  of  skin  affections,  grouped  :  has  the  artist  been  that  the  most  fast  id 'i>as  observer 
together  in  genera  or  families.  The  illastrationfi '  could  niit  justly  take ezreptinn  to  the  eorrectD^si  of 
have  been  taken  from  nature,  and  have  >.ecn  copied  \  the  execution  of  the  pictures  under  his  scratiay.— 
with  swell  fidfliiv  that  they  prifcent  a  ntrikiiig  picture  j  Idontfal  Med.  ChronicU. 
of  life;  in  which  the  reduced  scale  aptly  serves  to  I 

BT  THR  8AMB  AT7THOR. 

A    PRACTICAL   TREATISE    ON    DLSEASES  OP  TUK  SKIN.     Fourth 

American  edition.    In  one  neat  royal  12nio.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  3'M  pages.    $1  25. 

OWEN  ON  THB  DIKFKKKNT  FOR.MH  OP  j  One  vol.  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth  with  nameroai 
THE  SKBLKTON,  AND   OF   THE   TEETH.  |     illustrations,    tl  25 

PIRRIE  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.  8.  E., 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

THE    PRINCIPLES  AND   PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.     Edited  by  Johh 

Nbill,  M.  D.,  Prorej*p*or  of  S?iirgery  in  the  Peniia.  Medical  College,  Surgeon  tothe  Peaa!>y!viinia 
Hoi^pital,  dec.  in  one  very  handsome  8vo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  ot  780  pagea,  with  316  illuatralioaa. 
»3  75. 

We  kn(»w  of  no  other  surgical  work  f»f  a  reason-  rately  discussed  the  principles  of  auricery,  nz-*.  t 
able  size,  wherein  there  IS  so  luuuh  tlieory  and  pruc-  safe  and  eflcetual  pr:icr.ict>  predieaied  un«ic  t.-f-ixj- 
tire,  or  where  subjects  arc  more  soundly  or  clearly  Perhaps  un  work  upon  this  subjeet  heref  ofnre  :««ut4 
taught.— 7*4*  ^iUtkoxcopt.  is  so  full  upon  the  seienre  of  the  art  «if  tiirg<;r/.— 

Prof.  Pirric,  in  the  work  before  us,  has  clabo-  N^xhirint  Journal  of  Me  iieintat^  Surgtr^. 

PARKER   (LANGSTON), 

Surgeon  to  the  Queen's  Hospital,  Birmingham. 

THE.  MODERN  TREATMENT  OF  SYPHILITIC  DISEASES,  BOTH  PRI- 
MARY ANU  SECONDARY;  ctimprismg  the  Treatment  of  Conxtituiionat  and  Confirmed  S\  phi- 
1  in,  by  a  «at*e  and  <*ucceHHful  method.  With  Mlllnen)U^  Caw<t,  formula;*,  and  Clinical  Oh^rrva' 
tions.  From  the  Third  and  entirely  rewritten  London  edition.  In  one  neat  octavo  voluBC} 
extra  cloth,  of  316  p&gea.    $1  75. 
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PARRI8H   (EDWARD), 

Leetnrer  on  Practical  Phanaacr  Md  Materia  Mediva  ia  the  PeaniyiTaiiia  Academy  of  Medicine,  Ae. 

A  TREATISE  ON  PIIARMACIT.     Designed  as  a  Text-book  for  the  fetudcnt, 

and  an  a  Guide  for  the  Physician  and  Pharmaoeutiht.  With  many  Formulae  and  PrvxicriptionH. 
Third  ediiion,  greatly  impruwd.  In  one  hundtioine  octavo  volume,  of  830  pagei*,  with  »everal 
hundred. IIlui»tration?,  extra  cloth.    SO  00.    {Ju3t  Ready.) 

Though  for  Home  time  out  of  print,  the  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  thiiji  work  has  been  de- 
layed for  the  purpo.oe  of  embodying  in  it  the  re^ultHot  tte  new  U.  S.  Pharmaco|MEia.  The  pub- 
lication ofihis  Intter  ha«  cnubied  the  author  to  complete  hi^t  revi»ion  in  tiie  moi^t  thorough  muiiner. 
Those  who  have  been  waitmg  for  the  work  luay  therefore  rely  oo  obtaiuing  a  volume  completely 
on  a  level  with  the  most  advanced  condition  o(  pharmaceuticulMMeuiM. 

The  favor  with  which  the  work  has  thus  far  been  received  fhoWK  that  the  author  wan  not  mis- 
taken in  his  estimate  of  the  want  of  a  treat i>e  which  should  Mrve  as  a  practical  tezt-lnxtk  for  all 
engaged  in  preparing  and  dif>peniung  medicines.  Such  a  guide  was  indi«{ienf«ble  not  only  to  the 
educated  pharmaceutist,  but  altfo  to  that  large  claims  of  praciitionerH  throughout  the  country  who 
are  obliged  to  compound  tiieir  own  pre^criptu)nis  and  who  during  their  collegiate  cour»e  have  no 
opportunity  of  obtaining  a  practical  familiarity  with  the  necessary  prooe<ii«eK  and  manipulatimis. 
The  rapid  exhauftion  of  two  larce  editions  i^  evideni^  that  the  author  ha^  succeeded  in  thoroughly 
curryinsr  out  hi"*  object.  Since  tlie  appearance  of  the  la>t  edition,  much  1  a^  U'cii  done  to  (lerfect 
the  Hciem-e ;  the  new  PharmacoiHeia  hafi  introduced  manjrchanjgt;!*  to  which  the  profession  mu>t 
conform;  and  the  authnr  hiiM  labored  apt>iduou^ly  to  emlK>dy  in  hi:»  work  all  that  ph>i«icians  and 
pharmacLMiii^ts  cun  a»k  for  in  s^uch  a  volume.  The  new  niuller  ulone  will  thus  be  found  wo  ih 
more  than  the  very  moderate  co»t  of  the  work  to  those  who  have  been  u^^ing  the  previous  editions. 

All  that  we  can  say  of  it  ia  'hat  to  the  practiaiog  edition,  containing  the  added  results  of  hie  recent 

phyaieiflin,  nnd   etpeciall)   the  coaatry  physician,  and  rich  experience  as  an  observer,  teacher,  and 

who  is  generally  his  own  apothecary,  ihcre  is  hard-  practic  il  operator  in  ihepharrnsCDUlieal  laboratory, 

ly  any  book  that  might  not  lietter  be  dispensed  with  The  ezeelknt  plau  of  the  first  is  more  thoroaghly, 

It  Is  Rt  the  snme  time  a  dispensatory  and  a  pharnia-  ^Ptninsulaf  Med.  Jonma/,  Jan.  IMH). 

ey.^LouitvilU  Rt  view.  Of  coarse,  ail  npothicaries  who  have  not  already 

A  careful  ezaniinatinn  of  this  work  enables  ns  to  a  ci>py  of  the  first  edition  will  pntrure  one  of  this; 

speftic  (if  it  in  the  hishvst  terms,  as  heiiiff  the  best  itis,iiiere(ore,u>  physicians  residing  in  the  country 

trrotisn  nn  practical  pharmacy  with  which  we  arc  and  in  anmll  (owns,  who  cannot  uvuil  themaeives  of 

acqnaintei1,Rndnn  invuluahle  i'i/fe-f7*i!frvm,  nnttmly  the  akill  of  an  etlurated  pnuriiiaceiitiat.  tliut   we 

to  the  apothecary  anil  to  thi>8C  practitioners  who  would  espt  cia  I  ly  commend  this  work.     In  it  they 

are  accuitoincd  to  prepare  ti.eir  own  incditinca,  but  will  find  all  that  they  desire  to  know,  and  should 

to  every  medical  man  and  medical  aludent.^BsJloM  know,  but  very  little  of  which  they  do  really  enow 

Med.  and  Smrg,  Jourmml,  in  reference  to  thia  important  collateral  braavh  of 

This  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  asefnl  books  their  nrofesaionj  for  it  is  a  well  estutmshed  fact, 

we  have  seen.    It  is  Just  what  we  have  long  felt  to  t»»ut,  fn  the  et-ncation  of  physiciaus,  while  the  sci- 

be  needed  by  apothecaries,  studenu,  and  pr7ciilion.  I  "J^^  of  metiicine  is  generally  well  taught,  very 

ers  of  medicine,  most  of  whom  in  this  cmntry  have  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  art  of  preparing  them 

to  put  up  their  own  prescriptions.    Ir  bears,  upon  f"^  "se,  and  we  knew  not  how  this  defect  caa  be  so 


eviry  page,  the  impress  of  practical  knowledge,  well  remedied  as  by  procuring  and  coaaulting  Dr. 
/ed  ii  a  plain  e<iminon  sense  manner,  and  P-msh'sezcellcnt  work.-fii.Lonw  Afsd.  Jei»n«i4. 
id  to  the  comprehensl.m  of  all  who  may  read    ••*■•  ***»'• 

We  know  of  no  work  on  the  subject  which  would 


eonveyed 

adapted  to  the  comprehensl.m  of  all  who  may 

it.'—80Mtkem  Med.  and  Surg.  Jeurnai. 

That  Edward  Parrish,  in  writing  a  bo<ik  upon  he  inorc^ indispensable  to  the  physician  or  student 
frmetical  Pharmacy  some  few  years  ago— ime  eini-  desiring  mloruiation  on  the  subjeci  of  which  it  treats, 
aently  original  and  unique— did  the  medical  and  With  Griffith's '^  Medical  Formulary'*  and  this,  the 
pharmaceutical  professitms  a  great  and  valuable  ser-  |  practising  physician  would  be  supplied  with  nearly 
irice,  no  one,  we  think,  who  naa  hud  aeeeas  to  its  or  quite  all  the  miMt  uieful  infor  nation  on  the  sub- 
pages  will  deny;  doubly  welcome,  then,  is  this  new    jeci.— C'4ar/ssfeiilI«U.  Jear.aatf  it«OMtP,Jaa.  IbtM). 

PEA8LEE  (E.  R.).  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Physiology  and  General  Pathology  in  the  New  York  Medieal  College. 

HUMAN  HISTOLOGY,  in  its  relations  to  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathology; 

for  the  line  of  Medical  Students.    With  four  hundred  and  thirty- four  illu^tratioua.    In  one  haud- 
some  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  over  tKN)  pagea.    $3  75. 

It  embraces  a  library  upon  the  ttmics  discussed  i  We  would  recommend  it  as  containing  a  summary 
within  itaelf,  and  is  just  what  the  teacner  and  learner  ( of  all  that  is  known  of  the  important  subjects  which 


need.    We  have  not  only  the  whole  subjeet  o(  Uis 
t<rf<»gy,  interesting  lnitaelf,ablyand  fully  discussed, 
but  what  is  of  infinitely  greater  interest  to  the  stu- 


it  treats ;  of  all  that  is  in  the  great  works  of  Simon 
and  Lehmann,  and  the  organic  chemists  in  general. 
Master  this  one  volanA,  and  yon  know  all  that  is 


dent,  because  of  greater  practical  value,  are  its  re-    known  of  the  great  fun<Umental  principles  of  nedi- 
lations  to  Anat«»mv,  Physiology,  and  Pathology,    cine,  and  we  have  no  nesitation  in  saying  that  it 
which  are  here  fully  ana  satisfactorily  set  forth.—  '  is  an  honor  to  the  American  medic  ' 
llashvUle  Joum.  ^/Med.amdSMtgerf.  !  St,  Louit  M$d.  and  Surg.  Journal, 


ROKITAN8KY  (CARL),   M.D.. 
Cantor  of  the  Imperial  Pathological  Museum,  and  Professor  at  the  Uaiveraity  of  Vienna,  Ike. 

A    MANUAL  OF  PATHOLOOIOAL   ANATOMY.    Four  yolumes,  octayO| 

bound  in  two,  extra  cloth,  of  about  1200  pagea.    Translated  by  W,  £.  Swaink,  Edward  Sikvs- 


KiNe»  C.  U.  Mooai,  and  O.  £.  Day.    $5  5U. 

The  profession  is  too  well  aeqaainted  with  the  re- 
patatioa  of  Rokitansky*s  work  to  need  our  assur- 
ance that  this  is  one  of  the  most  profound,  thorough, 
and  valuable  books  ever  issued  from  the  medical 
press.    It  is  jaigeiMrtJ,  and  has  no  standard  of  coin- 

KriaoB.  It  Is  only  necesaary  to  aanoaaee  that  it  is 
med  in  a  form  as  cheap  as  ia  compatible  with  its 
aixe  and  preservation}  and  ita  sale  follows  as  a 
■atter  of  eourse.  No  library  eaa  be  called  com- 
plete withoatit.'Bi</aie  Med.  Journal. 

Aa  attempt  to  glT«  o«r  feaden  aiy  adeqvate  idea 
of  the  vast  amoant  of  instraetioa  acenmalatcd  in 


these  volumes,  would  be  feeble  and  hopeless.  The 
efort  of  the  distinguished  author  to  concentrate 
ia  a  small  spaee  his  greatfund  of  knowledge,  haa 
soctiargeu  nis  text  wicti  valuable  trutiis,  that  any 
attempt  of  a  reviewer  to  epitomixe  is  at  once  para- 
lysed, and  mast  end  In  a  failare.— H^cs tera  Lameet, 
As  this  is  the  highest  sonrce  of  knowledge  apon 
the  important  subject  of  which  it  treats,  no  real 
student  can  afford  to  be  without  it.  The  Amsricaa 
publishers  hsve  entitled  themselves  to  the  thajiks  of 
the  profeHloB  of  their  eoaatry,  for  thin  tincoas  amd 
beauur^l  editioa.— AmAv^IIs  Jntmml  t(f  JCMMm. 


8LAHCHARD   ft   LEA'S   MKDIO&L 

RtGBY   (EDWARD),   M.D., 
SsnioT  PbTiieiM  to  Ihe  Gcarrm\  LriBg-lD  Huipjul,  A-C. 

A    SYSTEM    OF    flUI>WlFEKY.     With  Notes  and  A3Jition»I 

Se«OD(l  AmeriCBii  Edition.     Que  ruJuiue  ocIbto,  eilri  cloth,  433  pogu      Vi  50. 

ON  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  TREaTMKNT  OF  FEMALE  DI8KA8B8. 

RAMSBOTHAM  (FRANCIS   H.l,  M.D. 
THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRIC  MEDICINE  AND 

SURliERV,  in  reft!retii.-c  tu  th«  PmoeH  ol  FanuniioD.    A  new  (nil  enlarged  edltlun,ib«uQ(U] 


.  ipbyW.V  Kk* 

llM  JcScreoD  Medical  Cullr^e,  PhiladcilpJita.     In  une 

of  6.'*  pHgeB,  -irongly  bound  in  lenlher,  wiih  riimt 

DUiUHruuit  Wai>d.cutF  in  Ilie  texi,  ojnliiiniiig  id  all  d 

Pri.mPni/.Hidf,tfilu  I 


i,M.  0..  Pr(irB>u>rorOtwlelno,ate..ii 
pBiid  hsudfoinc  imperial  oectro  oolainc, 
Is;  wiih  tixiy  lbiut«amirDlFlBm.tM 
)'  aCW  large  and  heautifnl  figoMi.  t^HK 


vitl,  1 1 


truly  il's'Bl  ■tyls  Id  Hbieh  tkey  have  binafhi  ii 

onfir  la  III  pl(lei.  It  liils<li«ud  lupicf.  ilnii, 
■pit  (lai  the  emnhmle  cwlutuimeBlof  Pm(.  Hndn, 
■•  <h«  hi-al  eipoBfnl  of  Htlllih  MnHrlfwT     W< 


II  la  nonecea^aiT  Id  eay  anytliiiij  Id  tegaril  lo  Ihe 
Bdlityoniiiiwork.   li  lialrsiidyappncUKid  Inour 

phytifliali'i  library  II  i>  iRdiipcnsabls  wKlle  la  the 
■luileiil  ai  a  tell-booK.  frnni  whieh  io  eitratl  thr 

DbiUtcicaJ  •elenee,  it  hu  aa  •upteUii.—Okic  Utd 
MHlSM'i.JoanMl. 
The  pulilialisri  have  aeeared  Ila  aaDEeii  by  Ike 

R1CORD  IP.l,  M.  D. 
A  TREATISE  ON  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE.    By  Johk  Howtbe,  F.E.8. 

Wilh  copious  Addilion»,  by  Ph  Hioobd,  M.  D.    T^aII^lBlFd  and  bellied,  wilb  Nulea,  bv  Fkiuui 
J.  BvMETSAD.  M,  LI.,  Leniiiet  on  Venerenl  ai  ihe  College  ol  Phyaicinnf  and  Sufgniiia, ><■      ~     ' 
Set^undedilion, reviled,  CDDiaiiiing  e  rimmi  nrRiooui's  RidKnT  LBcruiira  en  Csjui 
one  hsndnome  dcisto  vuluine,  extra  ololh,  or  330  pagea,  wilb  eight  plales,  (3  89. 


wltit 


If  ohicb  ihitwoik  di 


lebrMde.    BbU 


aleie  emliadimeiil  o 


lUhly  ihc  b 


oe  ijphllia  with  >hieh  wt 

^ led  for  eiitreaaini  Ae  M«« 

rhii  ii  m^j  Slid  a  pluCE  liiihr  librftry  a(«*atiiphT' 


t^Ull 


BICORIVS  LETTERS  ON  SYPHILIS.  Tnmelated  by  W.  P.  Lattimob*.  M.  D- 

In  one  nenl  octavo  volume,  ol'  370  p^eea.  eiira  clotb.    %'i  00, 


EOYLE'S   MATERIA   MEDICA   AND   THERAPEUTICS;   ioolodiDc  tbi 

PrBparaliyui'  ul  ihe  Pluifiiiaciipteia*  oJ"  Loodun,  Edmburgb,  Dublin,  aud  of  tbe  UnlTcd  Slam. 
Willi  many  new  medicjnei.  Edited  by  Josiph  Chrsdn,  M  L).  Wuh  nuusly-ctglilillaamusu- 
In  one  large  mlavo  volume, elitaclolh,  of  aboDl 700  pagee.    SI>  00. 

SMITH   (HENRY   H.),  M.  D.,   AND    HOHNER  (WILLIAM  E.i,  M.  O. 
AN  ANATOMICAL  ATLAS,  illustrative  of  the  Structure  of  the  Humui  Bodl- 

[n  one  volume,  Urge  imperial  oi^lavo,  ulra  cluth,  wiita  abuui  mi  taandred  anij  filtT  beaiUiM 

fl^rea.     t3  .'Ml. 

The  plaa  of  lb  1i  Mini,  whipb  rendeii  ilMpe-  i  afUeklDd  thai  haiyei appeared;  aad  weaailadd. 


iiioai  I  pilik — At 


m  MiiUcat  Jtm'- 


4HARPEY  (WlLLIAMl,   M.  D.,  JONES   QUAIN,   M,  O.,  AND 

RICHARD  QUAIN,  F.  R.  S.,  be. 

HUMAN  ANATOMY.     Revised,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Jorkph  Ludt, 

M.  v.,  Frofeiiior  ol  Anahuny  in  the  llniveritly  of  Peantylvuia,    Compleie  in  («ro  Isnr  ocuiv 

volumeB.eiiracJuth.olabuullliirleeB  hundred  page*.     With  owerfi^     ■ '     '■ 


SOLLY  ON  THE  HUMAN  BRAINi  I 

Pliy.ioU«y,  and  BlMai   -     ■>-- 


>,  with  1-2(1  woud- 
eati.    tiHO. 
BKEY'SOPBRATiyEBDROERY.    iBDaeverrl 


e   Eatabli 


Ih.of  » 

THULOOT.aaeoaAie- 
1^1  of  Rstlcnal   r-ttarlplH 

a  elMh,  oruipaf**'.    i™ 
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8TILLE  (ALFRED),   M.  D. 
THERAPETITTCS  AND  MATERIA  MEDIO  A;  a  Systematic  Treatise  on  the 

Ar*! ion  and  Ustf«i  of  MeHiriaiil  A^ntx,  inrlutliug  their  Deitcriptiua  and  Ui«tory.    la  two  large 
and  haiKistuiMS  o<*tavo  V(ihim«*t«,  ot  1789  ]m8r(*»t  leather.    SU  00.         * 

Thi"  Wiirlc  ix  riet(igned  r^tpenally  for  the  student  and  practitioner  of  medicine,  and  treats  the  various 
arficlf«  of  the  Materia  Medica  from  the  pi)iiit  of  view  of  the  bedside,  and  not  of  the  sh(ip  or  ot  tlie 
'.e«-tnre-ri>om.  While  thus  endeavoring  ti)  i^jve  all  praclirul  inforniiition  lilreiy  to  l>e  uh'I'iiI  with 
re-ipei't  'oiheempliiyriient  of  Hpecial  r^Mnedle^  in  special  atleclion<,  and  the  re-*n1t!»  to  beunticipalt^d 
from  >h(*ir  HdininJMr'at'on,  a  copiou'*  Index  of  l)i?<euse>  and  their  Ri'medie^  renders  the  wurk  enii- 
nenily  Htted  liir  reference  by  hhowiiig  at  a  KlHiu*e  ihe  different  mnan;*  winch  have  been  employed, 
and  eniiblinir  the  practitioner  to  extend  hi»  re»ourin}!»  m  diiKcull  ca^«8  with  all  that  the  exiwrience 
oi  the  prote'«^ion  ha«  »uggVKted. 

RHrely,  iiidefd,  havf  we  hud  •ubmitteil  U>  n«  a  |  The  moit  reernt  authority  {•  the  onf>  last  men - 
Work  f<n  nir*«iicine  n*  poudenNia  lo  its  (liin^aiiiiuiR  j  tiouiHl,  S^till*.  Hm  grrtLt  work  oa**  Miir(>rta  Medi- 
ns  thtit  now  Itefore  ua,  and  yet  ao  rMBCinHiiiix  iu  its  ,  ra  und  Tii«rra{»r utiles,"  publikiicd  last  year,  in  twu 
Ciin'i'n^B.  ll  IP,  thrrrfore,  with  a  peculiar  ftralih-  !  octavo  volumrs,  of  ■oinc.  •ixteea  hundred  im^rr, 
•■•tti«iu  that  we  rrcoi(nize  ni  Dr.  Siill^  iiie  po«iie«-  ,  wiiile  it  embodies  the  results  of  the  Istxu  of  otliers 
aionofniiiny  o.' those  iii«»re  din' luguisli ed  (lualifiiM-  '  up  lo  tiit*  tune  of  putilicHiion,  is  enrichtnl  with  a 
tioiiB  wliirh  entitle  liiin  to  approl»alion,  nod  wtimh  rrfat  innoaut  of  orii^iiiiil  oligrrvalion  and  rmrarch. 
i"iitiT~}  him  :ii  coiiaug  before  Ins  medical  brettiren  \Vc  would  draw  nttention,  by  the  way,  to  tne  very 
Af  Hii  inKtriornr.  a  coniprf^hi'nHive  kni»wlr<t){e,  runvrnirnl  inoilr*  in  wiitrli  the  /a'ffz  is  iirr:inae<l  ia 
Cr-rtnl  hv  :i  miiinii  and  p«'n«*trHtin|(  judgment,  joined  |  this  woik.  Thrrr  is  tirHl:in  ■*  li.dex  i»l'  K<*nu'ilirH  ;' 
ti>  H  litvf'of  priiffreiiB  -wnirii  h  •lufriniiniiling  spirit ,  uexi  tin  "  ludcx  u(  DiHoiHes  mid  incir  Krinttlu's." 
fif  iiif|iiir\  ii'ih  trinperfil  funs  ti) accept  noihiag  new  j  Sucii  an  Hrmngcinent  ol  tlie  luilicea,  in  our  opiinun, 
Nfr>iui>f  it  Ik  iK'W.Hnd  ithcindon  nothing  old  bf^r*ause  arcally  rnhHD(>'*s  theprsetiiTal  vnliieiif  hooksof  tins 
it  IS  oil,  tiui  wliicii  tsliniates  either  aci-c.n.  iiig  to  its  i  kind.  In  tedious,  obstinate  eases  iff  disease,  where 
rel:iiii>nB  *o  h  just  logic  and  experience— mnaifefiis  '  we  have  to  try  one  remedy  after  anf>ther  until  our 
iinflf  everywhere,  and  gives  to  the  guidance  uf  the  I  sl«K:k  is  pretty  nearly  exhausteii,  and  we  are  ulmost 
auitinr  fiU  he  iissurnnr'e  of  sifety  which  ihc  diffi-  ;  driven  to  our  wit's  end,  such  an  index  as  the  second 
cuiTtcs  <if  his  iuiiiect  can  allow.    In  conclusion,  we  t  of  the  two  just  nieutioned,  is  precisely  whut  we 


earnesilv  advise  our  readers  tn  ascertain  for  thim-  I  want.— LoiufoM  Mi^.  Timr« aadf/asf lis,  April,  iNil. 
selves,  by  a  study  of  Dr  StiUe's  voluinci,  the  great  j  \Ve  think  this  work  wiir  do  much  to  obviiite  the 
vi!u'«ftnd  miertst  of  the  stores  of  knowIedRC  they  '  relurtincelo  a  thorough  investigationof  this  branch 
p-r-^ent.  U  e  hsve  oleum  re  in  refer  riiiir  rniher  t.i  „f  B,.i^„t,(,c  study,  for  in  the  wide  ran«e  .»f  inejic-il 
the  Hti.ple  treasury  of  undoubted  truths,  the  real  and  !  ijtcMture  treasared  in  the  Kn^lish  MnRue,  we  sh.ill 
aii<iir*-<J  conquest  of  medicine,  Mcnumiilnied  by  Dr.  -■    -    •  c        .       o      i  . 

^^:  I  lie  in  his  p.-iges;  and  commend  til 
hors  to  the  attention  of  our  roauers, 
able  to  our  science,  and  cre<litabl< 
candor,  and  the  judtraent  of  him  who  has  garn.-red  pl.'jrufiVrity'and  at?entrve"p^ruMr"aiiu  *  d'e«Ve'i'of 
the  whole  so  carefully.— fidutAiirf*  Mtd.Joumai.^  «sefulne#s  ni»t  olien  nliained  through  the  influence 
We  knew  that  the  task  would  he  conscientiously  of  ■  single  work.  The  author  has  much  enhunced 
peri'ormeft,  nnd  that  few,  if  any,  among  ine  disiiu-  '  the  practical  utility  of  his  biKik  by  piissiug  briefly 
auished  inedic:il  teachers  in  ihis  country  are  better  :  over  the  physical,  botaai^al,  and coimnereiril  history 
qiinlified  tliau  l^e  to  pre|Mire  a  nysten^alic  treatise  I  of  medicines,  and  directing  attention  cbielly  to  their 
on  theiapeuries  in  accordance  wiih  the  present  re- '  physiological  action,  anotheir  application  for  the 
quiremenis  of  medical  science.  Our  prcliiuiuary  ,  amelioration  or  cure ut  disease.  Uci<nireshyp4»the- 
exNinination  uf  tie  work  hus  satishrd  us  that  we    sis  and  theory  whic  hare  so  a  I  In  ring  to  many  medical 

were  not  mistaken  in  our  auliuipsitious. — Xtw  Or-    ' — '  ~    *■  ^■'    --  •—  '  '»- 

U4IU  Mtdtcml  A'cw«,  March,  Vnm. 


writers,  and  so  liuble  to  lead  them  astray,  ttnit  c'tn- 
fines  hinitelf  to  such  facts  as  have  been  tried  in  the 
crucible  of  experience h—C4u ego  MtdUal  Journal, 


SIMPSON  (J.  Y.),   M.  D., 
Professor  of  Midwifery,  A e.,  in  the  University  of  Kdiabargh,Jke. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.     With  nu- 

ineioutf  illudt rations,    in  oiie  haiidt«ome  octavo  volume,  of  over  500  puge^i  extra  cloth,  $3  00. 

{Sow  liendyt  1863.) 

ThiK  valuable  work  having  parsed  thnmgh  the  columns  of  "  The  Medical  News  and  Li  uuary" 
tur  IStiO,  lt!ibl,  and  ISO'i,  is  now  completed,  and  may  be  had  separate  in  one  haiide«>inu  volume. 

The  principal  topica  embra('«d  in  the  Lecturer  are  Veeico-Vaginul  Fi>tu[a,  Cancer  ol  the  L'trrui, 
Treatment  of  Carc:noma  by  CauKticji,  Dy^nenorrhuea,  Amenorrhtea,  Chwure^i  Contract iimc,  dec, 


^^upe^-In volution  of  the  Uterus  dec.  Arc. 

As  a  berie!>  of  monograpbi*  on  the*«  important  topics— many  of  which  receive  little  attention 
in  the  ordinary  text-book^ — elucidated  with  the  extenaive  experience  and  readinema  of  rcMmrce  for 
which  Pri>te!>!>or  Simpson  i»  ko  diittinguii^hed,  there  are  lew  pructitiunera  who  will  not  liiid  iii  ltd 
paiie»  matter  of  the  utmost  importauce  in  the  treaim^ut  uf  obscure  aod  difficult  cacws. 

SALTER  (H.    H.),    M.  D. 

ASTHMA;  its  Pathology,  Canses,  Cousequeuces,  and  Treatment.     In  one  vol. 

>vo.,  extra  cloth.     {Just  Heady.)     *1  7'i. 

Tlie  porti<inofDr.9alterU  work  which  is  devoted  convey  a  jait  notion  of  the  praetiea!  value  of  this 
to  ireainient,isoi  great  practical  inlercsiand  value,  part  of  his  work.  This  our  space  forbids,  and  tins 
He  ireais  buceesaively  of  the  inUuenceof  tlieditTer*  <  we  shsll  liltte  regret,  if,  by  our  silence,  we  stiould 
ent  drugs  which  nave  been  found  useful  in  relieving  induce  our  reuders  to  possess  themselves  of  thelHNik 
tjie  asthma  tic  paroxysm,  su  far  as  be  has  had  an  op-  itself ;  a  book  which,  witnuutuuubt,  deserves  to  be 
piriunity  of  testing  their  meiits,  and  it  would  be  nuked  aiming  lue  most  valuable  uf  recent  ci  ntribu- 
uecf-4sary  to  follow  him  step  by  step  In  bis  remarks,  lions  to  the  medical  literature  uf  this  country.— 
not  imly  on  the  medicinsl.  but  also  on  the  dietetic  ■  ftasfciag'j  ^^Jlracl,  Jan  ,  iMil. 
aud  hygienic  treatment  of  the  diwaie,  In  order  to 
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"^  SARGENT  <F.  W.),  M.  D. 

ON  BANDAGING  AND  OTHER  OPERATIONS  OF  MINOR  SURGERY. 

New  edition,  with  an  addilional  chapter  ou  Military  Surgery.    One  hauditoine  royal  I'^mo.  vol., 
of  nearly  400  pafres,  with  Ut4  wood  cuts.     Extra  dotii,  SI  HO.    {Now  Ready.) 

The  vulue  ofthit*  wurk  as  a  handy  and  eonvenieni  manual  fur  »urg«on^  euvaged  in  active  duty,  htjt 
induced  the  publishers'  to  render  it  more  complete  for  tho!>e  purposes  by  ine  addition  of  a  chapter 
on  guu-i^hot  wounds  and  other  mutteri^  peculi  ir  to  military  «uigery.  In  itt^  present  form,  ihrrv 
fore,  with  no  increa>e  in  prir^C)  it  will  be  fuund  a  very  cheap  and  convenient  vade-mecum  fur  ctm- 
Bultation  and  relerence  in  the  daily  ezigeucie»  oi  military  ah  well  as  civil  practice. 


Wr  consider  that  no  bettrr  boiik  could  be  placed 
In  the  hnnua  of  hd  lioapitul  drtMcri or  tlie  yuuug  Kur- 
gron,  whose  ectufaiion  m  this  respect  hHs  not  hrrn 
perfected  \Vc  most  cordiHjIy  coniniend  this  volume 
at  one  which  the  medical  student  should  mostclfise 
ly  sludv,  to  perfect  himself  m  the^e  minor  surgical 


The  instructKiB  given  up4in  the  aobject  of  £aa- 
(/agiMg.  is ulune  of  xreat  valoVfanU  while  the aatiar 
iimdf  stiy  proposes  to  instruct  the  itudenta  of  mrdi- 
eiue,  nnd  the  yi>ungcr  physicians,  we  will  say  tKtt 
experienced  physicians  will  obtain  many  ezeecti- 

._, , .,  r —  f »"g'y  valuiible  sufigesiiona  by  its  pcrnaaf.    Ii  will 

operations  in  which  neatness  acd  dextirily  nre  so  '  be  found  one ot  the  inobt  sat isfaetory  man nats  for  re- 
rauch  lequirid,  and  on  which  a  gre«t  p<»rtion  of  his  '  ftrenre  in  the  field,  orliospital  vet  publifiheil;  thn^. 
ripntation  as  a  future  surgeim  must  evidently  rest  j  oughly  iiiiHpie«J  to  the  wiints  or  Military  surgei>Bfl. 
Aiid  to  the  surgeon  in  practice  it  must  prove  itself'  ami  at  tlie  same  time  e«|nally  usrful  for  re<iijy  tod 
a  valuable  volume,  as  instructive  tm  many  p<iintft'  conveuient  reference  by  surge^mv  every  wiiere.— 
which  he  mny  have  forgotten.— frtltf A  Amtriean  \  Buffalo  Mtd.  mad  Sttrg.  Journal,  June,  li»i, 
Jowma^,  May,  1864.  j 

SMITH  (W.  TYLER),  M.  D., 

Physician  Aecoachenr  to  9t.  Mary's  Hospital,  &e. 

ON   PARTURITION,   AND   THE   PRINCIPLES   AND   PRACTICE  OF 

OBSTETRICS.    In  one  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  ot'400  pages,    tl  35. 

BT  THE  SAMS  AUTHOR. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  pN  THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT 

OF  LEUCORKIKEA.    With  iiumeroua  illu!*tratioaa.    In  one  very  handaome  octavo  voinnei 
extra  cloth,  of  about  250  pages.    $1  50. 

TANNER  <T.   H.^Tm.D., 

Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Women,  A;e. 

A  MANUAL  OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE  AND  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS. 

To  which   w  added  The  Code  of  Ethictf  of  the  American   Medi(*al  A»«oeiation.     Steoni 
American  Edition.    In  one  neat  volume,  9mail  12mo.,  extra  cloth,  87^  cents. 

TAYLOR  (ALFRED  8.),  M.  D,,  F.  R.  S., 

Leetnreron  MediealJuritprudeneeand  Cheniiitryin  Gay's  Hoapital. 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE.     Fifth  AmericaD,  from  the  seventh  improved 

anr  enlarged  London  edition.  With  Nole8  and  Refereiicefi  to  Anifrican  Decisions,  by  fc^wAia 
Hartshorns,  M.  D.  In  one  large  Svo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  over  700  page».  f.'J  25. 
Thi."  htnndurd  work  having  hud  the  advantage  of  two  revi>ion;*  at  the  hands  of  the  auih.^r  >  n« 
the  appcaiance  of  the  la>l  American  edition,  will  be  found  thoroughly  revii^d  and  l>roiii:h!  up  -.ir.- 
ple'ely  to  the  pre^e^t  Male  <»f  the  ticienw.  Ah  a  Work  of  auihi>riiy,  it  inuM  tneretore  niu..irii..i  .:• 
p<i^ilu.n,  both  u;*  a  text-lK»ok  for  the  student,  nnd  a  compendious^  treati>e  lo  which  the  prai.:.l  •ucr 
can  at  all  times  refer  in  ru>ei^  of  doubt  or  diHiculty. 

N<i  work  upon  tlie  aubject  cun  he  put  into  the  •  American  and  Brjtinh  lejral  mrdirine.  It  iJi-  ■  .  •" 
handi  of  BlucicutH  either  ol  luw  or  medicine  wliich  iii  the  posMCMiou  of  every  pliyitCian,  a»  ih*-  »u'>  «•-! 
will  cngugv  tlu'iii  innre  clowly  or  profitably;  nnd    ia  one  of  grrai  and  lucrtHsinr  nnpiirtnun-  f.  '•- 

none  could   be  oflcrrd  to  the  buay  pnictiti«mer  oi    pubiie  MBwrii  ■■  to  the  profeaaion. St.  Lomt*  Mti 

either  cHlling.  for  the  purpose  of  chvuhI  or  hnsty    amd  Svrg.  Journal. 

rcfereHC*-,  tJiat  would  br  iiidrc  hkfly  toiitl'ord  the  aid  . 

dt^nirrd.     We  t hf  re-fort- rcoom mem)  ilHit  the  beat  aud        "hia  work  of  Dr.  Taylor*a  it  generally  nctv  w- 

aiifcHt  maoual  for  daily  uae.— ^M«7tca«  Journal  oj  >  lc^ig«--d  to  Im  one  of  rue  ableat  ejLtaui  on  the  tut'j'ci 

Medical  Seuneen.  *•'  nitdical  juriaprudrnce.    It  ia  ecriamly  out  id  i  :e 


,    .      ^  ,        .  .        ■       .1  .    •  .  ■  piipera  «-  «»..„.-„ 

It  18  at  «mre  eomprciienaive  nnd  eminently  prac-    aiilijrria  never  before  publiahed LharUuan  X*i 

tical,  Hud  b)  univeraal  conaent  ilumiaat  theneadof '  Journal  and  Hiiruio. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

ON  POISJONS,  IN  RELATION  TO  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  AND 

Mfc^UIClNE.    ^coiid  American,  from  a  second  and  reviMwi  London  edition,     in  one  .dree 
octavo  vulunie,  ol  7.05  pugcf,  extra  elolh.     S3  50.  * 

Mr.  Tuylor'h  position  a^  the  leadms  "»«dicttl  }uri>t  of  England,  ha«  conferred  on  him  extrm-r  - 
nary  ad\  anlugeh  in  uci) Hiring  cxiienenee  on  ihc^e  i»ubjeeli>,  nearlv  all  ca>e*  ot  inument  t<  "j 
referred  lo  hmi  ior  exammuiiou,  um  an  exjiert  who^e  le^timony  i*  generally  actrepte^  a*  :  a 
The  re>ult>«  of  hin  luborii,  therefore,  hm  gMiliered  toffeiher  m  thir>  volume,  carefully  weighed  nd 
Mited,  and  prei»enied  in  the  clt-ar  und  inttliitMhle  Kiyle  for  which  he  is  noted,  may  be  rei-riVeii 
av  an  acknowledged  authority,  and  a?*  a  guide  to  l»e  followed  with  implicit  coniidence. 

BT  THE  SAME  AL'TUOR  AIVD  WX.  BRANDE. 

CHEMISTRY.    In  one  volume  8vo.     b'te  '*13eande/'  p.  6. 
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TODD  (ROBERT  BENTLEY),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8., 

PrufeMtirof  Physiuliisy  in  Kiiig*aCoU^«,  LimdiMii  *ad 

WILLIAM  BOWMAN,  F.  R.  8., 

DemonstrBtor  of  Anatomy  in  Kiuf's  Ctillctge,  I^ondoa. 

THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MAN.    With 

about  three  hundred  large  aiid  t>enutilul  illu!<«trationfl  on  wood.    Cumpiete  in  one  large  octavo 
▼olume,  of  WO  page*,  extra  cluth.     Price  %4  dO. 


Itia  more  eonciae  tban  Carprater'a  PriDeipl««,njid 
more  in<Nlern  than  tlie*cc«aiilile edition  of  MQUer'i 
Elementi;  ita  deiaila  arc  lirief^  but  auflicieLt;  ita 
deacripiiona  vivid  ;  ita  lUnatratioiia  exiict  and  copi- 
ona;  and  ita  lanriiage  terao  mad  perapieuona.— 
Ckm^9t9n  Jfad.  Jvuruml. 


A  magnificent  pontribntion  to  Britiah  medicine, 
md  the  American  pliyaician  who  ahall  faii  to  peruae 
it,  will  have  failed  lo  read  one  uf  the  moat  inarrne- 
;ivr  bookaof  the  nineteenth  eentnry.^iY.  O.  M$4m 
xnd  Surg.  Journal, 


TODD  (R.  B.)    M.  D.,   F.  R.  8.,  fro. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  CERTAIN  DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY 

ORGANS  AND  ON  DROPSIES.    In  one  octavo  volume,  284  |>age«,  extra  doth.    $1  50. 

BT  THE  SAMK  ArTHOR. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  CERTAIN  ACUTE  DISEASES.     In  one  nmi 

octavo  volume,  of  320  pageM,  extra  cloth.    $1  7r). 

TOYNBEE  (JOSEPH),  F.  R.  8., 

Anrml  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at,  St.  Mury*a  Hoapltal. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR;  their  Diag- 

noKiK,  Pathology, and  Treatment.    Illuntrated  with  one  huudred  engravings  oil  Wood.    In  one 
very  hund!*onie  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  S3  00. 

The  work  la  a  model  of  ita  kind,  and  every  page    Surgery,  it  la  without  a  rival  in  our  language  or  any 
and  paragraph  of  it  are  worthy  of  the  moat  thorough    other.^CAarfffioa  jlfed.  Jourm.  and  Atr.,  £kpt.  L&80. 


.    ^^      .     .      ..         .  ^    .  mm  J'         **  the  higheat  authority  on  moat  pom! a  in  hiade- 

gery  in  the  nineteenth  century ^JV.  Anut.  Afadieo-  ■  penmen t  of  aeirnee.    Air.  ToynbecNi  work,  aa  we 
Chirurg  Kevuw,  Sept.  uwu.  [  jj^^^  already  auid,  ia  andoubiealy  the  moat  reliable 

We  are  apeaking  within  the  limita  of  mndrat  ae>  aaide  for  the  atudy  of  the  diaeaaea  of  the  tar  ia  any 
knowledgment,  and  with  a  aineere  and  unhiaaa^  '  language,  and  ahon Id  be  ia  the  library  of  i* very  pliy* 
Jndgment, when weaflrm thataaatreatiaeim Aural    aiciiin.— C'4ie«go  M4d.  Jonmal,  July,  1860. 

WILLIAM8  (O.  J.  B.)i   M.  D.,   F.  R.  8., 

Profeaaor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  Univeraity  College,  London,  Ike. 

PRINCIPLES  OP  MEDICINE.    An  Elementaiy  View  of  the  Causes,  Natuw, 

Treatment,  Diaffno!j'i8,  and  Prognoi^ia  of  Diseatie ;  with  brief  remark*  on  Hyj^ieuics,  or  the  pre- 
■ervation  of  health.  A  new  American,  from  the  third  and  reviaed  London  edition,  in  one  octave 
volume,  extra  cloth,  oi  about  5U0  page*.    $U  SO. 

WHAT  TO  OBSERVE 

AT    THE   BEDSIDE    AND   AFTER   DEATH,  IN    MEDICAL   CASES. 

Publii>hed  under  the  authority  of  the  London  Society  for  Medical  Observation.  A  new  Americany 
from  the  second  and  revised  Londok  edition.  In  one  very  handsome  volume,  royal  13mo.,  exire 
cloth.    $1  00. 

To  the  obaerver  who  prefera  aecaraey  to  blnndera  I     One  of  the  fineat  aida  to  a  yovag  praetltioner  vn 
and  preeiaion  to  eareleaaneaa.  thia  little  book  iaia-  I  have  ever  aeea.—PMi<M«l«r/eiifiMil^MiiiHcta«« 
valaablc.— iV.  M,  Journal  ^f  MMdiiino,  I 

WALSHE  (W.  H.).  M.  D., 
Profeaaor  of  the  Priaeiplec  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Univeraity  College,  LtMidoa,  &e. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DHEASES  OF  THE  LUNGS;  incladiog 

the  Principles  of  Physical  DiagnoMis.  Third  American,  fn>m  the  third  revised  and  much  en- 
larged London  edition.    In  one  vol.  octavo,  of  4b8  pagcfl.  extra  cloth.    $2  25. 

The  preiient  edition  has  been  carefully  revisied  and  much  enlarged,  and  may  be  said  in  the  main 
to  be  rewritten.  Descriptions  of  several  diseaoctf,  previourly  omitted,  are  now  introduced;  an 
efTort  haa  been  made  to  bring  the  dcMription  of  anatomical  characters  to  the  level  of  the  wants  oi 
the  practical  physician;  and  the  diagnoHia  and  prognoris  of  each  complaint  are  more  completely 
coniiidered.  The  sections  on  Tueatmknt  and  the  Appendix  have,  eapeoiaily,  been  largely  es- 
tended.~.A«lAer*«  Preface. 

BT  THK  8AXB  AUTBOK. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OP  THE  HEART  AND 

GREAT  VESSELS,  including  the  Principles  of  Physical  Diagnovis.  Third  American,  from  the 
third  revised  and  much  enlarged  London  edition.  In  one  haiidttoine  octavo  volume  of  4'.^  pages, 
extra  cloth.    $2  35. 

The  preiient  edition  has  been  carefully  revised ;  much  new  matter  has  been  added,  and  the  entire 
work  in  a  measeie  remodelled.  Numerous  facts  and  diacuMsiona,  more  or  less  eompletely  novel, 
will  be  found  in  the  deMription  of  the  principles  of  physical  diagnosis;  bat  the  ohief  addilioea  have 
been  made  in  the  practical  portions  of  the  book.  Seineral  alfeoiionft,  of  which  little  or  n^aocovit 
had  been  given  in  the  prevkma  editions,  nre  now  treated  of  in  detail.— A«fAer'«  Pre/am. 
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JXevr  and  muoh  anlarsad  edition. 

WAT80>I  (THOMAS),    M.  D.,   &c., 
Late  Physician  to  the  Middieiez  Boipital,  k,e. 

LECTURES   ON    THE   PRINCIPLES   AND   PRACTICE  OP   PHYSIC. 

Delivered  ai  KingN  C{)nef(e,  LcHidoa.  A  new  American,  from  the  lant  reviwd  and  enlai^ed 
English  edition,  with  AddiiiunSf  by  D.  Francis  Gondie,  M.  D.,  author  of  **  A  Practical  TreatiM 
on  the  Di>ease{<  of  Children,"  iScc.  With  one  hundred  and  eighty.five  illustrations  on  wood.  In 
one  very  large  and  handsome  volume,  imperial  octavo,  of  over  1200  cloMly  printed  pegea  in 
»niall  type;  extra  cloth,  S4  7.0;  8trongly  Ixiund  in  leather,  with  raised  bandi!>,  $5  50. 

That  the  high  reputation  of  this  work  might  be  fully  maintained,  the  author  ha«  subjected  it  to  a 
thoioiigh  revision;  every  portion  has  been  examined  with  the  aid  of  the  most  recent  refiearches 
m  pathology,  and  the  results  of  modern  investigations  in  both  theoretical  and  practical  lubiecta 
huve  been  ouref'ully  weighed  and  embodied  throughout  its  pages.  The  watchful  scrutiny  ol  the 
editor  has  likewise  introduced  whatever  posH3si«e«i  immediate  importance  to  the  American  physician 
in  relation  to  diseases  incident  to  our  cfiniate  which  are  little  known  in  England,  as  well  as  tho!*e 
points  in  which  experience  here  has  led  to  different  modes  of  practice ;  and  be  ha«  also  added  largely 
to  the  series  of  illustrations,  believing  that  in  this  maimer  valuable  assistance  may  be  conveyed  to 
the  student  in  elucidating  the  text.  The  work  will,  therefore,  be  found  thoroughly  on  a  level  with 
the  most  advanced  state  of  medical  science  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  additions  which  the  work  has  received  are  shown  by  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  an  en- 
largement in  the  size  ot  the  page,  more  than  two  hundred  additional  pages  have  been  necessary 
to  accommodate  the  two  large  volumes  of  the  London  edition  (which  i«ells  at  ten  dollars),  within 
the  cctm|>as^  of  a  single  volume,  and  in  ita  present  form  it  contains  the  matter  ot  at  least  three 
ordinar)  (M'tavoi>.  Believing  it  to  be  a  work  which  fbould  lie  on  the  table  of  every  phy>ician,  and 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  student,  the  publishers  have  put  it  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of'all,  makuig 
it  one  of  the  cheapest  lx>oks  as  yet  presented  to  the  American  profession,  while  at  the  same  lime 
the  beauty  of  its  mechanical  execution  renders  it  an  exceedingly  attmctive  volume. 

The  fourth  editioa  now  appears,  bo  carefully  re-  The  lecturer's  skill,  his  wisdom,  his  learBing,are 

vised,  as  to  add  considerably  to  the  value  of  a  Imok  equalled  by  the  ease  of  his  graceful  diclina,  his  eli»- 

alreniiy  acknowledged,  wherever  the  Kiiglish  Ian-  quence,  and  the  fur  higher  quslitiea  o|  candor,  iif 

gaage  is  read,  to  be  beyond  all  comparistin  the  best  courtesy^  of  modesty,  snd  of  generous  appreeiatiuB 

B>steinHtie  work  on  the  Princinles  and  Praetice  of  !  of  merit  in  others.— JV.  A.  M*d  -Ckir  Ksncis. 

Physic  in  the  whole  range  oj  inrdical  literature.  Wats.m»s   unrivalled,    perhaps    unapproachable 

bvery  lecture  contains  pr.H>f  of  the  extreme  anxiety  ^^,^  ,.„  Praeiice-ihe  c«!pious  addiiit'ns  made  to 

of  the  author  t..  keep  psee  with  he  advancing  know-  ^^ich  (the  fourth  edition)  have  given  it  all  the  n«H 

ledge  of  the  day      One  scsrcely  knows  whether  y^jty  ^^^  ^^^j,  „f  j^e  interest  of  a  new  boo*.- 

to  admire  most  the  pure,  simple,  forcible  fcnglisli-  ckarUstom  M,d.  Journal. 

the  VHi>t  amount  of    useful  practical  information  ,      ^                                         ^       ^            «       .. 

condensed  into  the  Leetnres-or  the  manly,  kind-  Lecturers,  practitioners, aad sladents  i»f  medieme 

hearteil,  nniBMuming  chamcter  of  the  lecturershin-  \  ?^»"„«l"*^^y  hail  the  re4u>pearance  «>f  the  work  of 

ing  through  his  wotk.^Und.  Med.  Tinut.  Rf  •  Watson  in  the  form  of  a  aew^  fourth— ediiion. 

9           o  We  merely  do  justice  to  uur  own  feelings,  and,  we 

Thus  these  admirable  volumes  come  before  the  are  sure,  of  the  whole  pn>fession,  if  we'thunk  him 

profensiriii  ill  their  fourth  edition, Hlxmiiding  in  those  for  having,  in  the  trouble  and   tuniuiil  nf  a  lurcc 

distiiii;iiiKhctl  utiributra  fif  inoii^ration,  judgmout,  practire,  nuuie  U'lcnre  to  lupply  thr  iii:iiuie  rituK-j 

erudite  f*ultivuiii>ii,  cIcarnrSB,  iiud  rloqueuce,  with  tiy  the  rxhsuation  of  the  third  edition.      Fur  Dr. 

whicli  ilify  wcrr  frtun  thf  firBt  iiivrclvd,  but  yet  Wution  hut  not  merely  caused  the  IfiMur^t   to  be 


richer  tUmi  before  in  tlic  rriiiilri»  of  lunrc  prolonged 
obkervRiion,  and  in  the  able  appreciation  of  the 
^""81  ;ii!vHnc(*p  in  pathology  and  ini-dicine  by  one 
of  the  iiioHi  pri»fouud  medical  lliiukersof  the  day. — 
London  Lancet.  acience.— JJril.  anU  For.  itfe'iics-C'Air .Acruir. 


reprinted,  but  scattered  through  the  whf>lc  work  w*' 
find  addition*  or  alterations  which  pnive  ihit'lre 
author  hai  in  every  way  aoughtto  hrinc  upliistearh- 
ing  to  the  levi'j  of  Jie  iiif>iit  reccur  aciiui«ili"ni  in 


New  and  mach  enlarged  edition. 

WILSON    (ERASMUS),  F.  R.  S. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  HU.MAN  ANATOMY,  Gtuiml  and  i>j)ccial.     A  Dew  aud  rv- 

viiicd  American, from  the  lust  and  eiilur|>fd  Kiigii^h  Kditioii.  fclditedby  W.  H.Ctokkkcht,  M.  1>  , 
Pn)(e.-»or  of  Anatomy  in  the  Pciin>ylvaiiiu  Modital  (Jollegi*,  Arc.  lllii>«tratcd  with  thrtf  himdrfd 
and  iiiiicty->t;vciii*ngraviiig:' oil  wood.  In  one  large  and  exquipiteiy  printed  iK'tuvo  volume,  o: 
over  tiOO  large  pages;  extra  eioth,  $3  «M). 

The  ]nihli.-hcr?*  iru-*!  that  the  well  earned  reputation  so  long  enjoyed  hv  this  work  will  be  moT 
than  muinluiiied  by  the  present  edition.  Besides  a  very  thorough  rcviioion  l>y  the  author,  it  h:o*  hei  n 
moM  rurcfiilly  exaiiimed  by  the  editor,  and  the  el^o^l^  of  both  huve  lx*en  direefed  to  iiiinHliu'ing 
everyliiiiisr  wliieh  iucn'a>cdex))erieuce  in  it>  ii*>e  lisi.>  ^Ui:^e^t(•(l  as  dei^irablf  to  render  itacniupVif' 
texl-bouk  tor  tho.Mj  ""cck ing  to  ol.lii In  or  to  rei'ew  un  uri|iiuiiiiaii<'e  wiih  liuinuu  Aimtoiiiy.  The 
amount  of  additions  whirii  It  liuf<  thus  received  may  l>c  e^tlMluted  fnmi  the  iiiet  that  the'preM-n: 
edition  contaiuH  over  one-(6nrth  more  matter  than  the  la-ot.  rendering  n  oinaller  ty|ie  und  an  en  arged 
page  rc<|ui>ile  to  keep  the  Vuliiine  within  a  convenient  size.  The  editor  ha>»  exereij-etl  tli**  iiiniw: 
caution  to  obinin  entire  ac«'urkny  in  the  text,  and  ha-*  largely  iiieriMJ^cd  the  nuiidier  <»f  :  I  ii>l  ra- 
tions, of  which  there  nre  ahi»ui  one  hundred  and  ti'ty  more  in  this  edition  than  lo  the  lu"*!,  thu^ 
bringin-4'  di  ^tnu'lly  l»eloretheeye  <iJ  the  !>tudent  everyihiiig  of  intere-«t  or  impiirtaiice. 

Ilimiy  lie  recommended  t<i  the  Ktnd^nt  an  no  less    he;iuty  of  itii  iii'*chii]Mc:i!  <'.iecution.  and  the  eieur- 

diitinguished  by  its  accuracy  and  clearness  of  de-    ness  of  the  descriptions  which  it  eoniains  is  equal.y 

■cnptioii  than  by  its  typographical  elegance.     Tiie    evident.     l.ei  students,  by  all  lueans  rsuiniue  l;.e 

wood-cuts  are  exquisite. — Brit,  and  Jfor.  Medical    claiiiis  of  this  work  on  their  notice,  briiirc  tbey  [>jr. 

R«ei«i0.  I  t- ha  he  ■  text-b<iiik  of  the  vitally  important  ^fi»fj''C 

,         ^    >.^.         ,  ,  .1  .        ft,    wliK'li  thi<  volume  so  fully  and  eusilv  uai«)ids  — 

An  fb'ennt edition  of  one  of  the  most  us'fiil  and    i,anctt  '^-•••j   nuiwu. 

Bccur.itc  B\  stems  of  anatomieai  science  which  has  >      ...  .  ■ 

been  iskued  from  the  press     The  illustrariiMit  ore        ^y*  r«icurd  it  as  the  best  system  now  exUct  fur 

really  beaulilul.    In  its  style  the  work  is e.^tremely    •tu"e"t«  —  Wei«*ra  L««cei. 

concise  umt  intelligible.    No  one  ean  possibly  take  ;      It  therefore  receives  our  highest commeiidBlioa  — i 

up  Uiis  volume  without  being  struck  with  the  groat ,  Soutktm  Mtd.  and  Smrg.  Jourmml . 
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WILSON   (ERASMUS),   F.  R.  8. 
ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.     Fifth  Anierioun,  from  the  Fifth  enlarged 

Lontiiin  edition.     In  one  handMime  (kMuvu  volume,  of  nearly  700  large  pugev,  with  iiluHiraiiontt 
on  wood,  extra  rlolh.     $.'f  25.    {Now  Hratijf^  Muy,  ISGJ.) 

Thifi  cla!*!>u>Hi  work,  whivh  for  iwciily  yearn  hai>  oiuMipied  (he  rxi^^ilion  of  the  leading  anlh(>rily 
in  the  fcIngii^h  language  on  ili«  important  Mibject,  ha:*  jU7<t  received  athorotixh  revif^ion  at  thf  haiul:« 
of  the  author,  and  it*  now  presented  an  enib«Kiyiiig  the  re^ult>  of  the  latest  iiive>(igBliiin>  and  ex|Hv 
rieiice  on  all  niattem  eonnected  with  diMStt*e>t  ol  the  nkin.  The  incrt-afe  in  the  i>ize  of  the  work 
^how<«  the  industry  of  the  author,  and  hiji  de'enninatiiHi  that  it  i>nall  niaintuin  the  pa^iiloll  whieh  it 
ha!«  RC(piired  a<«  thoroughly  on  a  level  with  the  nio:*t  advanced  condition  of  medical  Miieiice. 

A  lew  notieeK  of  the  la»t  edition  ar«  appended. 

1^<>  niAtter  wliat  other  tn^atlii^ii  miiy  hA  In  th<>  Ilbm- 
rj  of  th«  m^fliciil  Httenilant,  he  nv^n  rhe  rU-At  Hud 
•iaf(ico4(lre  ruuniii*l>i  of  WiNon,  wlio  in  tiiopniKlilj 
p<i>ti>il  lip  'in  .iU  »iiliji'c|ii  riioriHctfil  wiili  « -i!;:!!!- m^ 
|iiiiiiiilii^y.  Wm  |i;iv»'.  It  ift  XfTj  lrn«»,  ntKi  r  v.jIm  il'  e 
wiirkM  nil  (lie  in.il.idii'M  (hut  iurmle  t.'i*'  ^klu;  ttut, 
roiii|i;ii-Htt  wiih  (lit!  vi'lnirif  nnil'T  CiMiiiil-r:it:  -n.  ih*-/ 
are  OTtaiu'y  to  W  m^tinlHil  mm  liil'eriiT  liArlii-i  in  lmkiI* 
inytho  .iiuli(mADtor  ttiiji  iiicilical  luaa. — B-u,{-m  Mfl. 
and  Sur'j.  JuurtuUt  Oct.  InTu. 

The  authiif  KduptH  h  Klinp]<>  and  f^Blertaininit  Htyl«>. 
lift  strives  to  ck'ar  awiiy  the  coinpIir;tri<-riK  iifhiM 
linbject,  and  haM  ihna  prudiicad  a  liook  flUrd  with  a 
TAHt  aiuouiit  of  LDftiriiialion,  In  a  form  no  .i^'rocaliJe 
UK  to  ui:ikf  It  p)f  HHHnt  reading,  eron  to  the  unhiiilHii'U. 
More  e-pecially  lino-.  It  di'Herre  our  )inii>*e  liTniiM>  nf 
itn  beautiful  and  cuiniileie  atlas,  which  the  Aiutrrii-dD 
pntdtHhiTH  IiaTe  inrceniifally  imitated  fmrn  tbc  urigi- 
uhI  plalen.  We  pronoanee  them  by  Air  ih<*  l>e«t  Imi- 
tatiouN  of  nature  y**!  pabliwhed  lnoare«>nu(ry.  With 
the  t*>xt-buiik  uiid  Htla»  at  hand,  the  diiigiio^i^  t>.  rfi:« 
dorod  eatj  aud  acciirnte,  ind  the  pnictitiim^'r  fe<-lH 
hliOHelf  Kafe  In  hU  treatment.  We  will  add  that  thlt 
irork,  Rllhoagh  It  mint  haTe  been  Ti>ry  exitfQMre  to 
the  pnlTlWhora,  In  not  hlffh  priced.  There  ii>  nn  rea> 
Miu,  lh»!n,  In  preront  ereryphyKiciaB  fn>ni  obTMiuing 
a  work  of  «iich  hiipurtance,  and  oda  which  will  Kave 
him  litith  labor  and  perplexity.— To.  MmL  JournaL 

Ah  a  practical  giitdn  tii  the  cla^t^ification.  diugno)«li, 
and  Irfatmeat  uf  the  dlMuaweH  of  the  Kkio,  th>>  buok  le 
complete.  We  know  nothing,  cuuaidert*d  iu  thiN  aH- 
IH»ct,  better  in  our  laugnage ;  it  it  a  fafe  aiith-nlty  <>n 
all  the  oniluary  muttcrH  which.  In  thi»  rnn^v'  *'f  din- 
ea^'vs  encase  the  practitioner' k  atteutii>u,  and  pon- 
•feikfe^  the  high  «tuMiltT— unknown,  we  iMflivre,  to 
eTory  older  mauuul,  of  being  on  a  lerel  with  tfcience'e 
high' water  miirk ;  a  noaad  buok  of  practice. ~£on<<wi» 


The  writing!  i>t  WilBon,  ufNiudiBruiieBorihe  ekin. 
are  by  fwr  the  nioit  if^lentifie  and  practical  Uial 
have  ever  been  preaentfd  to  the  mediCHl  world  un 
tiiiaau^jert.  Thi-pr**iientediti<>n  isa  great  improvc- 
mrnr  fin  »1J  its  preitrt'ciKore.  To  dwell  iipnn  all  the 
great  iiinitBand  high  oluiine  of  the  work  l>efi>re  ue. 
I'ftaiim,  wtiuld  ind>  ed  t>e  un  Hgreeahieaervicei  it 
wiiuid  tie  a  rorntui  homage  which  we  could  freely 
otfrr,  liut  weshituid  thuii  occupy  an  andne  amount 
ill  ep-ii-e  iu  thin  Journal.  We  will,  howiver  look 
H'  giMiie  iif  tlic  more  ealieut  pixnts  with  which  it 
a  -uiiiiii.uiid  whichmakfiiincoiniiaiauiyeuiteriorto 
all  'itiier  (reutiseton  thetBt»jeci(»f  dermiitolog^.  No 
iiicre  vpeculative  viewe  are  allowed  a  place  in  thia 
volume,  which,  withi>ut  a  doubt  will.fora  very  long 
perifNt,hc  iickuuwiedged  an  thechief  itaniiard  work 
Ob  ilrrmiitoiogy.  The  priuciplee  of  an  enlightened 
and  Vatmnal  therapeia  are  intrtKluecd  on  every  ap* 
propriate  iKrcneion. — Am.  Jour.  Mtd  Seienr*. 

When  the  fimt  edition  of  thia  work  appeared 
atxtut  fourteen  year*  ago,  .Mr  Kraaraua  W  ileon  had 
already  given  eome  yeara  to  Uie  atudy  of  Diseaeea 
cf  the  Skin,  and  he  then  expressed  hia  intention  of 
devoting  hia  future  life  to  the  elucidation  of  this 
branch  of  Medical  Science  In  the  prearnt  edition 
iMr.  Wilson  pri-sents  ua  with  the  results  of  his  ma- 
tured experience,  and  we  have  now  before  ns  not 
Dierciv  n  reprint  of  bis  former  publif*ati(ma,  hut  an 
enlireiy  new  and  rewritten  volume.  Thus,  the  whole 
histuiy  oi  the  diseases  afleeting  the  skia,  whether 
they  originate  in  that  alraetureur  are  the  mere  mani- 
festations of  derangement  of  internal  organs,  is 
brought  under  notiee,an(l  the  biMik  includes  a  m:ias 
of  iiiiiifmation  which  is  spread  over  a  great  part  of 
the  domain  of  .Medical  and  t^orgiral  Pathology.  We 
can  safely  recommend  it  to  the  priHessioa  as  the 
bent  work  on  the  subject  now  in  existence  in  the  Kn- 
giish  language. — Leiidoa  Med.  Timuj  and  Uaxtttt. 

ALSO,  NOW  READY, 

A  SERIES  OF  PLATES  ILLUSTRATING  WILSON  ON  DISEASES  OF 

THE  SKIN ;  conaifUng  of  twenty  beautifully  executed  platev,  of  which  thirteen  are  exquiititely 
colored,  preH^ntins  the  Normal  Anatomy  and  Pathology  of  the  Skin,  and  containing  ace- urate  re- 
pre:-entations  of  about  one  hundred  varietie»  of  diiteaise,  moat  of  them  llie  fliie  of  nature.  Price 
in  cloth.     94  .'iO. 

In  beauty  of  drawing  and  accuracy  and  finish  of  coloring  theve  platea  will  be  found  equal  to 
anything  of  the  kind  a»  yet  ia^ued  in  thia  country.  The  value  of  the  new  edition  is  enhanced  by 
an  additional  colored  plate. 


The  plates  by  wliieh  this  edition  la  aeeompanled 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  ao  far  as  excel lenee  of 
delineation  and  perfeei  aeeuraey  of  illustration  are 
eonceraed. — Afsdiee-CAtmrfical  lUvitw. 

Of  these  plates  it  is  impoisible  to  speak  loo  highly. 
The  representations  of  the  various  forms  of  cutane- 
ous disease  are  iingularly  aceu rate,  and  the  eolor* 
ing  exceeds  almost  anything  we  have  met  with.— 
British  and  Fotnign  Htdiral  Rfritw. 


We  haTe  already  ezpreeaed  oar  high  appreeiati«»B 
of  Mr.  Wilaon^s  treatise  on  Diaeasea  of  the  Skin. 
The  plates  are  comprised  in  a  aeparate  volame, 
whien  we  eonnael  all  those  who  possess  the  text  to 
purchase,  il  is  a  beaatiful  specimen  of  color  print- 
ing, and  the  repreaentatioas  of  the  various  forms  of 
skin  disease  are  ns  faithful  as  is  posaible  in  platen 
of  the  sisa.'Aosiea  Jfs^.aad  Surg.  Journal,  April 
»,  t&5d. 


Also,  the  TEXT  and  PLATES  done  up  in  one  handa)me  volume,  extra  cloth,  price  97  50. 

BT  THX  SAUK  AUTHOR. 

THE    DISSECTOR'S  MANUAL;  or,  Practical  and  Sorffioal  Anatomy.    Third 

American,  from  the  laat  revi«ed  and  enlarged  En^lifh  edition.  Modified  and  rearranged,  by 
William  Hrirr,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy*in  the  University  of  Pennaylvania.  In  one 
large  aud  handsome  royal  12mo.  volame.  extra  ciotn,  of  583  pages*  with  154 illustrations.    93  00. 

■T  THB  SAXB  AtTTHOR. 

ON    CONSTITUTIONAL    AND    HEREDITARY    SYPHILIS,  AND    ON 

SYPlilLlTiC  ERUPTIONS.  In  one  small  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  beautifully  pniiied,  with 
four  exquisite  colored  plates,  presenting  more  than  thirty  vmrieiieB  of  syphilitic  eruptions.  93  3d. 

BT  THB  SAMB  AUTHOR. 

HEALTHY  SKIN;  A  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Skin  and  Hair,  their  Prescrva- 

tion  and  Management.  Second  American,  from  the  fourth  London  edition.  One  neat  volume^ 
royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth,  of  aboai  300  pages,  with  numerous  illustrations.  91  00 ;  paper  ooTeii 
75  centp. 
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WINSLOW   (FORBES),  M.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  &c. 

ON  OBSCURE  DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  DISORDERS  OF  THE 

MIND;  their  iiicipienl  Symptoms  Patholug^^  i^ingnoni*,  Treatment,  and  Prophylaxis.    In  one 
hundM)nie  octavo  volume,  of  nearly  000  page:*,  extra  cloth.     $3  00. 


We  close  thi«  brief  and  neceaaarily  very  imperfect 
notice  of  Dr.  Winslow'sijreat  and  alatviriil  work, 
by  expreiaing  our  conviction  that  it  is  long  since  so 
impiirtant  and  bf^uutifally  wriltin  a  volume  hat  it- 
■ueii  from  the  British  meidieal  pre^s. — Dmblin  Mtd. 
7V«.ijr,  July  25,  tb60. 

We  honestly  believe  this  to  be  the  beet  book  of  the 
Mason*—  Hanking^s  Abtiraetf  July,  leOO. 

The  latter  portion  of  Dr.  Winslow*s  work  is  ex- 
elusively  devoted  to  the  coniideraiion  (»f  Cerebral 


Pathology.  It  completely  exhausts  the  aubjeet,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  previous  seventeen  chapters 
relating  to  morbid  psychical  phenonriena  left  Dothing 
unnotieed  in  reference  tu  the  mental  sympi«*ms  pre- 
monitory of  cerebral  disease.  It  is  imp4iftsible  to 
overrate  the  benefits  likely  u*  result  from  u  general 
perusal  uf  Dr.  Wiaslow's  valuaule  and  deeply  m> 
leresting  work.— Lomtofi  Lat^cet,  June  S3,  l^ttU. 

It  eimtains  an  immense  mass  of  information.— 
Brit,  ami  For.  M*d,-Ckir.  A«vi«ts,  Get.  IbtiO. 


WEST  (CHARLES),   M.  D.. 

Accoucheur  to  and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  at  St.  Burtbolomew's  Hospiul,  Phydeian  to  the  Hospital  for 

Sick  Children,  &e. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.    Second  American,  from  the 

Keeond  London  edition.    In  one  handsome  octftvo  volume,  extra  cloth,  ol  about  dOO  page* ; 
price  $U  00.  •  ^ 

*^*  Gentlemen  who  reoeived  the  first  portion,  aa  iMued  in  the  '*  Medical  New8  and  Library,',*  can 
DOW  complete  their  copies  by  procurmg  Fart  II,  being  page  309  to  end,  with  Index,  Title  uiaticr, 
Arc,  8vo.,  cloth,  price  $1. 

We  mustnnweunclude  this  hastily  written  sketch  r     We  gladly  recommend  hitl^ectnresasinthehirh- 
with  the  Cfm&ilent  assurance  to  our  readers  that  the  j  est  d^ree  instructive  to  all  who  are  interesieu  in 
work  will  well  repay  perusal.    The  conscientious,  •  obstetric  practice.— Lomla*  Lnmnt. 
painstaking,  practical  physician  is  apparent  on  cver> 
page. — iV'.  Y.  Journal  t/Mtdicint. 

We  kntrw  of  no  treatise  of  the  kind  so  complete 


and  yet  so  compact. — Chicago  M*d.  Jour. 

A  fairer,  more  honest,  more  earnest,  and  more  re- 
liable investigator  of  the  many  diseases  of  women 
and  children  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  country.— 
Southern  Mtd.  a$id  Surg.  Journal. 

We  have  to  say  of  it,  briefty  and  decidedly,  that 
it  is  the  best  w«irk  <m  the  mibject  m  any  language  j 
and  that  ii  stamps  Dr.  We»l  us  the /art/*  yrinctpt 
of  Britisli  obstetric  authors. — Edinb.  Med.  Joum. 


Happy  in  his  simplicity  of  manner,  sad  moderate 
in  his  expression  of  opinion^  the  anibor  is  a  B4iund 
reusoner  and  a  good  practitioner,  and  his  bimk  .s 
worthy  of  the  handsome  garb  m  which  it  haa  ap- 
peared.—  Virginia  Med.  Journal. 

We  must  take  leave  of  Dr.  West's  very  ssefat 
work,  with  our  eommendatiim  oi  the  clearness  of 
its  stvle,  and  the  intustry  and  sobriety  of  judftment 
of  which  It  gives  evidence.— Lead o«  JUeU   Ttmes. 

Sound  jndgmeat  and  good  sense  pervade  every 
chapter  ol  ihe  book.  Frt>m  its  peruful  wc  :iave  de- 
rived uiiuiixediatisfacliun. — JJublin  (^uart.  Journ. 


BT   THK  SAME  AUTHOR. 

LECTURES  ON  THE   DISEASES   OF  INFANCY  AND  CUILDHOOD. 

Third  American,  from  the  fourth  eularaed  and  improved  Loudon  edition.    In  one  haiid-uiuc 
octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  o(  about  nix  hundred  and  lilU'  pages.     Si  75. 

The  three  former  editions  of  the  work  now  before  i  disaises  it  oiuits  to  notice  altt^gether.  But  tan^e 
as  have  placed  the  auttior  in  the  forcniokt  rrnik  of  .  wim  know  auylhin|(  ot  the  prrkini  coiiOiu.iu  >■! 
those  physicians  who  have  devoted  spfoiiil  aitcntiiMi  paUmtrirs  will  reiidily  mliiiit  ch.-ii  it  wniU;  mc-  cczt 
to  the  discuses  uf  curly  life  We  uttcinpt  ni*  uim-  ,  lo  iiii|>oaiitilc  to  eti'rct  iinirr,  or  rdect  it  bfiirr.  r  .  \r 
I)  SIS  of  ih  is  edition,  but  may  refer  the  reader  to  some  ^  the  accoucheur  uf  8t.  Barlholonicw's  haa  ifuv  ir  :i 
of  the  cliupters  to  which  the  largest  additions  have  I  single  volume.    The  lecture  (XVI.)  upitn  Div^tn  %.  ri 


ol  the  Mind  in  children  is  an  adiuinidic  Miu'.* i lut-u  •>( 
Ihf  viilueoi  the  later  lufornialum  coiivt>cd  in  uc 
lectures  of  Dr.  Charles  Wcoi.— London  L'tmi.fi, 
Oct.  ja,  li'OD. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition,  aiftui 
eleven  years  ago,  the  experience  tif  the  auih.ir  una 
diiulilfd;  lo  that,  whereas  the  lei^turcsai  hrai  were 


been  made — those  on  Diphtheria,  Disorders  of  the 
Mind,  and  ldi(»cy,  for  instance— as  a  prtnii  that  the 
work  is  really  a  new  edition;  not  a  mere  reprint. 
In  its  preteut  shape  it  will  be  tound  of  the  greatest 
possible  service  in  the  every-day  practice  of  uine- 
tenths  of  the  profession.— AIc<(.  Times  and  6ra«e/u, 
Loudon,  Dec.  10,  ic=69. 

All  things  considered,  this  book  of  Dr.  West  in  '  fouudcd'ou  mix  hundred  ubarrvatioua,  iiud  fi^  iiur.- 
by  far  the  l)C8t  treatise  in  our  language  upon  such  '  dred  Hud  eighty  dissections  lUMdeaimui^  nr«i:y  fnur- 
modificalKius  of  morbid  action  and  disease  as  are  |  teen  tu«iusaud  children,  the)  noweiiiiMiO)  tiie  I'muits 
Witae8s<'d  when  we  have  to  deal  with  infancy  and  u(  niue  hundred  observuiious,  luid  iwti  hundred  ^aud 
ehildhiHid.  It  IS  true  that  It  ctmhnes  itself  to  such  .  eighi>>eigiii|»osl-iiu»rtriiiexanjiuatit>usiiLa(ic  aiiMi.c 
disorders  as  come  within  the  province  of  the /'Ajr*  i  uearly  thirty  thouMud  children,  who,  dunnt;  i:ic 
ficiAN,  ahd  even  with  respect  to  Uiese  it  is  unequal  ;  pant  IweLiy  years,  have  been  undei  his  care.— 
as  regaiUb  minuteness  of  cunsideralion,  and  some  ,  htitith  MiU.  Journal^  Out.  J,  i^Otf. 


h.i' , 


BY  THE  SAMS  AI'THOB. 


AN  ENQUIRY  INTO  THE  PATHOJ/JGICAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  ULCER. 

ATIUN  UF  THE  Oi3  (JTEKL    in  one  neat  octavo  voluuie,  extra  cloth.    SI  00. 


WHITEHEAD  ON  THK  CAU8R9  AND  TRKAT- 
MbNT  OF    ABOKTiOiN    AND  bTEKlLlX^ . 


Second  Amerleaa  Edition.    In  ontvolamo.osts' 
vo  extra  cloth,  pp.  3<to.    fl    79. 
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